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PREFACE  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITION. 


"  Quidquid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas, 
Gaudia,  discursus,  nostri  est  farrago  libelli."    JUVENAL. 

"  Whatever  since  that  golden  age  was  done, 
What  human  kind  desire  and  what  they  shun, 
Rage,  passions,  pleasures,  impotence  of  will, 
Shall  this  satirical  collection  fill."    DKYDEN. 

A  WORK  such  as  the  present,  beginning,  not  with  the  religious 
or  any  other  subject  announced  in  its  title,  but  with  a  rhetor 
ical  tract  in  the  form  of  Letters,  may  seem  to  exact  with  more 
than  usual  emphasis  some  introductory  remarks,  so  as,  if 
possible,  to  reconcile  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  its  peculiari 
ties.  Yet,  on  the  principle  of  writing  the  Preface  last,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  say  more  when  so  much  has  been  already  said, 
still  more  to  say  what  shall  be  useful  as  well  as  new.  Much, 
not  less  suitable  to  the  Preface,  and  which  might  have  been 
reserved  for  it,  will  be  found  in  the  interior  or  near  the  ter 
mination  of  the  volume  :  for  example,  on  the  utility  of,  con 
troversy  to  the  Catholic  cause,  the  efforts  of  Anglicanism,  the 
prospects  of  Christianity,  and  the  progress  of  Catholicism, 
the  reception  of  the  previous  issue,  the  change  in  the  title  of 
the  volume  and  its  accidental  structure.1  Still  truth,  infer 
ence,  and  probability,  present  a  wide  field  even  in  reference 
to  a  single  individual,  his  wants  and  wishes,  his  execution 

i  For  the  first  of  these  topics,  see  pages  244-6  ;  for  the  second  159 — 61 ; 
the  third  and  fourth  pervade  the  volume,  yet  two  references  may  now  be 
specified,  353—6,  482—3,  while  the  Index  may  present  others ;  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  are  stated  or  explained  in  No,  14  of  the  Appendix,  and 
what  is  entitled  the  Concluding  Paper,  more  briefly,  pages  541-7,  501-2. 

KS~  Of  these  topics  the  remarks  on  the  sixth,  or  structure  of  the 
volume,  pages  501 — 2,  are  the  only  ones  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
peruse  at  present. 
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and  experience,  his  convictions,  conclusions,  and  opinions,  so 
that  it  may  be  possible,  not  merely  to  add  to  what  has  been 
observed  elsewhere,  but  to  add  what  shall  conduce  to  interest 
or  utility,  to  intelligence,  perspicuity,  or  extenuation. 

The  author  confesses  that  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition 
has  been,  to  employ  a  vulgar  but  expressive  phrase,  uphill 
work  ;  not  from  the  difficulty  of  improving  the  old,  but  the 
experience  of  its  reception,  and  the  consciousness  of  indispo 
sition  to  hear  him  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen,  those  of 
them  especially  in  quest  of  whose  benefit,  almost  exclusively, 
he  has  submitted  to  incur  such  expenditure  of  time,  thought, 
toil,  and  cost.  His  position  is  as  that  of  Jeremy  in  sacred,  of 
Cassandra  in  ethnic  lore  ;  of  the  false,  the  fanatical,  or  the 
repulsive  prophet.  Yet  he  cannot  persuade  himself,  notwith 
standing  their  confidence  in  the  legitimacy,  rectitude,  and 
security  of  their  state  of  things,  that  his  warnings  are  un 
founded,  or  his  estimate  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future,  unreasonable,  contracted,  or  exaggerated.  He  speaks 
plainly,  that  he  may  not  be  mistaken  ;  severely,  because  his' 
subject,  while  it  is  of  the  first  importance,  cannot  fail  to  be 
painful  to  one,  who,  duly  impressed  by  the  fear  of  God  and 
the  love  of  man,  shall  explore  its  relations  and  penetrate  its 
depths.  Conscious  therefore  of  the  sincerity  of  his  endeavours, 
the  extent  and  protraction  of  his  labours,  he  submits  their 
result  once  more  to  the  acceptance  of  Englishmen,  in  an 
enlarged  and  more  accessible  form  than  before,  trusting  that 
his  truth,  however  at  first  distasteful,  may  ultimately  gain  a 
hearing,  and  reap  that  fruit,  than  which  he  has  long  learnt  to 
seek  not  only  no  more  eligible  but  no  other  harvest,  not  their 
applause,  not  their  admiration,  not  even  their  approval,  but 
their  well-being  in  the  true  temporal  and  sole  eternal  sense  of 
the  word.  If  his  aim  have  been  to  compose  pages  that  in  part 
at  least  they  "  would  not  willingly  let  die,"  it  was  that,  so 
determined,  to  speak  metaphorically,  they  might  not  die  them 
selves,  in  other  words,  not  fail  to  realise  their  essential  in 
terests,  whether  proper  to  the  present  or  the  future  world. 

With  this  view,  religion  and  morality  have  mainly  occupied 
his  pen ;    not  pursued  with  elaborate  formality  or  logical 
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distribution,  but    in   a  manner  more  spontaneous  and  less 
anticipated,  so  as  to  constitute  some  approach  to  the  poet's 

words, 

"  A  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan," 

or  to  resemble  nature  in  her  variety  and  Scripture  in  its  in- 
terspersion,  neither  precise  as  art  nor  methodical  as  science  ; 
yet  so  as  perhaps  to  introduce  most  that  needs,  for  whatever 
inquirer,  as  far  as  the  world  has  yet  gone,  to  be  observed  or 
recommended,  and  that  not  merely  in  a  general,  but  a  specific 
sense.  Yet  here,  were  it  not  that  too  much  had  been  already 
said,  it  would  not  of  course  have  been  difficult  to  have  said 
more.  Much  other  matter  has  been  included  or  annexed, 
whether  directly  illustrative  or  little  congruous,  but  useful, 
pleasing,  or  curious,  calculated  to  render  the  volume  more 
compensative  to  the  purchaser  or  the  peruser,  who,  if  he  care 
less  for  the  religious  and  moral  disquisitions  of  the  author,  may 
yet  avail  himself  of  the  collateral  and  miscellaneous  researches 
and  reflexions,  to  the  exercise  of  his  mind  and  the  enhance 
ment  of  his  knowledge,  if  not  to  the  improvement  of  his 
principles  and  the  melioration  of  his  life.  For  the  work 
throughout  embodies  a  large  mass  of  incidental  matter,  and 
pronounces  sentence,  decided  if  not  con  elusive,  and  bold  if  not 
popular,  in  relation  to  a  variety  of  topics,  some  of  them  only 
less  momentous  than  religion  and  morality,  such  as  civilisa 
tion,  war,  international  arbitration,  national  integrity,  public 
opinion,  the  growth  and  detriment  of  luxury,  artificial  inven 
tions,  usury,  the  paper -system,  long  parliaments,  parliamentary 
corruption,  criminal  punishment,  transportation,  the  education 
of  the  poor,  pauperism,  the  social  evil,  the  degeneration  of 
literature ;  and  even  medicine  and  insanity,  however  appar 
ently  irrelevant,  or  at  least  the  first  of  them,  participate  the 
discussion,  as  affected  by  religious  instability  and  exaggerated 
materialism.  These,  the  author  ventures  to  assume,  have  not 
been  introduced  capriciously  or  ostentatiously,  but  in  subser 
vience  to  that  general  principle  of  divine  philanthropy  which 
comprehends  whatever  shall  contribute  to  the  sincere  welfare 
of  mankind,  and  to  elucidate  or  establish  which  is  the  most 
honourable  cause  in  which  a  writer  can  enlist  himself,  for  what 
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argument  can  be  higher  than  after  the  precedent  of  Milton, 
to 

"  assert  eternal  Providence, 

And  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  men"  ? 

It  is  true,  that  a  man  may  lack  experience  and  experiment  in 
policy,  medicine,  and  other  practical  science  :  nevertheless,  if  in 
other  respects  qualified  by  mental  exercise  and  moral  disci 
pline,  he  may  be  competent,  as  is  claimed  by  Socrates  and  was 
practised  both  by  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  to  pass  a  philosophical 
judgment  in  matters  not  strictly  pertinent  to  his  province; 
while  he  is  aided,  since  the  art  of  printing  familiarised  litera 
ture  and  developed  criticism,  politics  attained  periodical  an 
nouncement  and  colloquial  discussion,  and  medicine,  in  com 
mon  with  many  other  pursuits,  ceased  to  be  mysterious,  through 
the  revelations  of  the  professors  themselves  and  commixture 
with  the  ordinary  vehicles  of  popular  information,  by  the  next 
equivalent  to  actual  contact,  so  as  to  be  able  to  conjoin  know 
ledge  indirectly  practical  with  abstract  meditation.  He  has 
at  least  probably  gained  sound  and  simple  principles  for  illa 
tion  and  appeal,  which  the  man  of  positive  experience  ma£ 
want  to  the  pronounciation  of  that  right  judgment  to  which 
the  relish  of  intrinsic  truth,  that  is,  wisdom,  is  indispensable:1 
consequently  so  far  he  is  his  rival,  perhaps  his  superior. 
The  volume,  therefore,  as  may  further  be  perceived  by  the 
secondary  and  explanatory  part  of  the  title  by  which  it  is  de 
nominated,  is  both  various  and  comprehensive,  so  as  to  embrace 
much,  possibly  just  in  the  conclusion  as  well  as  correct  in  the 
statement,  relating  to  history,  policy,  and  society,  to  biography 
and  literature,  to  men  and  things,  to  life  and  mind,  to  the 
community  and  the  individual,  not  merely  in  the  sacred,  but 
the  secular  sense  subordinate  to  the  sacred.  Principally  de 
voted  to  the  advocacy  of  higher  truth  and  the  repression  of 
more  noxious  error,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  mixed  character, 
and  designed  to  form  conviction  or  facilitate  judgment,  not  only 
in  religion,  but  many  points  of  policy,  philosophy,  morality , 

1  For  a  slight  SCHOLIUM  here  see  No.  15,  or  final  of  the  Appendix.     It 
is  postponed  thither,  not  to  interrupt  too  much  the  unity  of  the  Preface. 
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and  privacy ;  and  may  therefore  be  serviceable  to  the  general 
reader,  as  well  as  the  devout  and  the  sceptical  one. 

In  a  work  replete  with  such  subjects,  it  necessarily  followed 
that  soul  in  its  first  principles  and  constituents  must  occasion 
ally  come  under  consideration  or  exact  allusion.  The  mental 
and  moral  philosophy  and  nomenclature  therefore  throughout 
adopted  are  simply  the  old,  familiar,  and  traditional  ones, 
those  common  to  the  ancients,  the  apostles,  the  fathers,  and 
the  schoolmen,  regardless  of  recent  fancies,  additions,  perver 
sions,  and  substitutes.  Far  from  exciting  suspicion  or  con 
tempt,  what  is  old,  simply  as  such,  has  a  claim  to  veneration, 
and  should  not  be  discarded  till  it  is  positively  proved  faulty, 
not  because  some  material,  eclectic,  or  elegant  system  has 
been  invented,  which  pretends  to  solve  all  doubts  and  meet 
all  difficulties.  The  simplicity  of  the  Doric  order  of  architec 
ture  is  preferable  to  the  artifice  of  the  Composite ;  and,  in 
matters  religious  and  metaphysical,  the  known  maxim  of 
Bacon  should  be  inverted  or  parodied  :  Juventus  saeculi  anti- 
quitas  mundi :  Ecclesiae  juventus  Christianitatis  antiquitas. 
The  keenness,  though  not  necessarily  the  justice  of  criticism 
may  increase  with  the  succession  of  centuries,  and  the  con 
tinuance  of  discussion,  but  the  perception  of  truth  will  be 
likely  to  be  less  vivid  in  proportion  to  its  remoteness  from 
the  original  source. 

One  subject  of  primary  importance,  for  the  matter  of  it, 
that  is,  the  thing,  the  fact,  the  crime,  may  be  said  to  interpene 
trate  every  department  of  human  life  and  to  affect  the  entire 
spirit  and  agency  of  man,  repeatedly  recurs,  sometimes  by  direct 
discussion,  sometimes  accidentally.  Here,  neither  the  press 
nor  the  pulpit,  if  we  except  the  Catholic  pulpit,  appears  to 
speak  with  sufficient  plainness  to  be  profitable,  to  alarm  con 
science,  inspire  penitence,  and  lessen  prevalence,  though  not  to 
effect  extirpation,  for  extirpation  is  impossible.  The  subject 
is  a  delicate  one,  and  shall  for  the  present  be  left  unnamed  : 
he  who  has  read  or  shall  hereafter  read  the  volume,  he  who 
is  cognisant  of  the  levity  and  laxity  here  specifically  preva 
lent  and  probably  increasing  in  every  rank  and  condition  of 
life,  will  need  no  OEdipus  to  tell  him  what  is  meant.  Some 
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apology  for  its  introduction  and  mode  of  treatment  will  be 
found  scattered  in  the  following  pages ;  and  all  that  will  now 
be  said  is  that  plainness  is  compatible  with  purity,  that  neces 
sity  has  no  law,  and  that  he  who  undertakes  to  guide  others 
should  so  speak  as  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  ;  nor,  if 
his  end  be  laudable,  and  his  manner  decent,  will  he  be  con 
demned  by  the  judicious,  because  he  displeases  the  fastidious 
and  hypocritical.  Let  them  pronounce  him  morbid,  and  cry 
with  Roscomon, 

"  Absurd  expressions,  crude  abortive  thoughts, 
All  the  lewd  legions  of  exploded  faults ;" 

it  suffices  for  him,  conscious  that  the  disease  in  question,  so 
fatal,  so  epidemic,  demands  a  potent  remedy,  to  have  made 
some  attempt  to  supply  one  ;  to  convince  the  patient  of  the 
perilous  state  of  his  constitution,  and  refer  him  to  the  means 
by  a  beneficent  Providence  presented  for  his  cure. 

In  a  Catholic  estimate,  nothing  it  is  believed  will  be  found 
in  the  entire  compass  of  these  pages  offensive  or  erroneous, 
much  on  the  other  hand  correct  and  contributive  to  the 
cause  of  that  unique  religion  which  upholds,  though  men 
little  think  it,  not  merely  its  own,  but  all  other  remanent  and 
genuine  Christianity.  Persuaded  of  its  divine  commission  to 
dictate  and  protect  truth,  now  nearly  three  years  a  convert 
himself  to  its  creed  and  discipline,  a  participant  of  its  ser 
vices,  a  recipient  of  its  blessings,  gifts,  and  solaces,  which  he 
has  experienced  to  be  real,  intrinsic,  and  supernatural,  the 
author  has  dedicated  an  undivided  mind  to  its  enforcement 
and  eulogy  :  some  times  by  turning  the  favourite  weapon  of 
Protestants,  Scriptiire,  against  themselves  ;  at  others,  by  the 
appeal  to  history,  common  or  ecclesiastical ;  to  fathers,  school 
men,  and  divines  ;  to  reason,  as  well  as  revelation  ;  to  exper 
ience,  as  well  as  authority  and  antecedent  claim ;  to  the  detri 
ment  inflicted  on  piety,  justice,  charity,  and  temperance,  on 
international  harmony,  genuine  progress,  and  moral  civilisa 
tion,  by  the  interruption  of  the  Apostolic  order  once  for  all 
assigned  Christianity  by  its  Founder. 

In  the  discussion  he  may  be  thought  sometimes  to  have 
treated  Holy  Scripture  with  disparagement ;  though  not,  he 
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conceives,  in  the  judgment  of  a  Catholic,  or  even  of  any  third 
and  impartial  person.  Rather,  he  has  denned  and  vindicated 
its  due,  designed,  and  salutary  position  ;  a  relative  one  to  the 
two  other  not  less  authorised  and  indispensable  disseininants  of 
divine  truth.1  His  apparent  asperity,  if  there  be  any  ground 
for  the  charge,  proceeded  from  the  illogical  and  unfounded 
exaggeration  of  the  Scripturists,  and  a  solicitude  to  impress 
his  readers  and  induce  them  to  contribute  to  reaction.  It 
cannot  have  proceeded  from  any  diminution  of  reverence  for 
the  written  and  inspired  Word  through  experimental  contact 
with  its  living  coadjutor.  She  has  rather  increased  his  ap 
preciation  of  Scripture  by  her  testimony  to  its  truth,  confir 
mation  of  its  authenticity,  determination  of  its  sense,  and 
fulfilment  of  its  august  predictions  and  promises  in  her  own 
agency,  consolations,  tuition,  and  guidance.  To  him  who 
through  her  medium  receives,  cherishes,  and  contemplates 
Scripture,  it  will  appear  and  be  experienced  to  be  more  sub 
limely  and  emphatically  than  Nature  and  Providence  the 
voice  of  God.  He  will  find  it,  as  its  Author,  full  of  marvel 
and  of  mystery,  unfathomable  in  its  depths,  and  inexhaustible 
in  its  novelties,  beauties,  and  supplies. 

From  Protestantism,  in  the  survey  of  history  as  in  the 
experience  of  individuals,  the  transition  is  easy  and  natural 
to  infidelity.  This  therefore  has  commanded  no  small  share 
of  his  attention.  One  article,2  the  longest  in  the  work, 
almost  worthy  to  be  called  a  treatise,  dwells  exclusively  on  it, 
of  course  with  especial  reference  to  this  country,  its  frivolous 
substitutes  and  expedients  in  lieu  of  organised  religion,  its 
clerical  Arianism  in  a  past  age  which  now  wears  the  garb  of 
latitudinarianism,  and  finally,  but  emphatically,  its  Halls  of 
Satanic  Science,  where  infidelity  is  taught  by  system,  and  not 
Popery,  Anglicanism,  or  old-fashioned  Protestantism,  but  the 
Bible  itself  refuted  and  maligned.  For  whatever  reason, the 
current  literature  of  the  day  is  silent  :  to  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  Englishmen  therefore  to  the  existence  of  this  "  putre 
fying  sore"  in  their  national  constitution,  will  surely  be  to 

1  See  especially  the  articles  beginning  respectively,  pages  98,  371. 
Blasphemy  (Secularism :  Essays  and  Reviews). 
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have  done  them  service,  and  may  aid  in  enabling  them  at 
least  to  save  what  systematic  and  salutary  religion  they  retain, 
though,  after  all,  the  existence  of  the  sore  is  itself  no  more 
than  a  necessary  or  ultimate  consequence  of  deviation  from 
the  one  and  old  path  of  truth  and  love,  where  a  "  wayfaring 
man"  may  walk  on  earth  in  peace,  and  by  persevering  in 
which  regain  his  paternal  home  and  native  country.1 

Whatever  the  subject  of  discussion,  whether  the  religious 
or  any  other,  much  illustration  is  derived  from  literary  sources. 
It  may  be  assumed  therefore  that  the  author  is  little  capable 
of  originating  idea  or  exercising  judgment  independently. 
The  capability  may  be  tested  by  other  places  in  which  he 
speaks  from  himself  without  having  recourse  to  others.  But 
neither  is  the  inference  per  se  necessarily  just.  With  regard 
to  the  Church,  such  citation  was  praiseworthy  or  inseparable, 
because  her  traditional,  yet  living,  current,  and  cotemporary 
sense  can  only  be  traced,  or  will  best  be  understood,  and 
most  strongly  be  enforced  by  consulting  and  adducing  her 
councils,  fathers,  and  divines.  But  with  regard  to  things  in 
general,  the  historical  or  quasi-historical  character  of  the 
work  is  to  be  considered.  Such  subjects,  for  example,  as  the 
punitive  infliction,  yet  unjustifiable  conduct  of  the  Reforma 
tion  ;  the  impaired  Catholicity  and  degenerate  morality  of  a 
Church  and  people  though  pretending  to  have  been  reformed  ; 
the  experienced  constituents  of  material,  as  compared  with 
the  probable  results  of  moral  civilisation,  had  the  moral  been 
suffered  to  proceed ;  such  subjects,  of  which  the  character, 
though  abstract,  must  be  proved  by  fact  and  established  by 
illustration,  could  not  be  pursued  without  reference  to  authors 
and  authorities.2  Nor  was  this  all :  he  was  willing  that  Eng 
lishmen  should  discern  themselves  in  their  own  mirror,  or  be 
condemned  by  judges  selected  by  themselves.  The  question, 
as  bearing  on  an  author's  ability,  where  the  nature  of  his 
subject  requires  or  solicits  him  to  quote  extensively,  should 
be,  not  what  knowledge  is  manifested,  but  what  judgment 
exercised  in  the  selection  and  inference  ;  and  it  should  rather 

1  Isai.  xxxv.,  8, 10. 

2  See  the  Papers  that  begin  respectively  pages  255,  272,  309. 
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be  regarded  as  to  his  honour,  that  when  he  borrows,  he  should 
acknowledge  his  debt.  A  writer,  like  Bishop  Brown  of  Cork,1 
or  Paley,  may  purposely  omit  the  citation  of  authority,  while 
yet  he  avails  himself  of  its  suggestions  ;  may  pretend  to  be 
sick  of  pedantry,  but  is  he  studious  of  justice,  or  has  he  any 
right  to  appropriate  truth  without  reference  to  those  who 
drew  it  from  the  well,  or  dug  it  out  of  the  mine  ? 

Nor  is  want  of  originality  necessarily  to  be  imputed  to  him 
whose  citations  are  frequent.  His  sentiments  may  not  have 
been  suggested  by  his  authors,  but  only  be  supported  by 
them  ;  and  he  avails  himself  of  them  to  add  to  his  weight 
through  the  antecedent  reverence  and  partialities  of  his 
readers.  He  resembles  a  general,  whose  victory  is  not  less  to 
be  admired,  because,  having  formed  his  plan,  he  executed  it 
by  marshaling  his  troops  with  skill,  and  summoning  them 
into  action  according  to  his  perception  of  the  proper  time 
and  place  for  attack  or  repulse. 

One  inquirer  may  have  a  better  memory,  or  more  conscience 
and  candour  than  another  :  it  does  not  follow  that  he  has 
less,  it  may  happen  that  he  has  more  originality  :  he  is  so  far 
able  at  least  to  take  a  wider  survey,  in  proportion  to  his 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  arguments  and  objec 
tions,  the  persuasions,  assumptions,  and  sentiments  of  others  : 
he  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  adjudicate  their  contrarieties, 
if  not  to  add  to  their  excellencies,  because  he  lives  in  a  later 
period,  or  pursues  the  subject  where  they  desisted.2 

Again,  some  passages  may  be  gems  which  a  student  may 
have  gleaned  in  the  course  of  his  own  reading  and  research, 
known  to  few  or  none  but  himself,  yet  desirable  to  be  known 
by  many  or  by  all.  He  who  in  such  a  case  incurs  the  pains 
of  communication,  is  he  to  be  stigmatised  or  is  he  to  be 
thanked  ? 

Malebranche  censures  Montaigne  for  a  love  of  citation,  and 
a  prevalence  of  imagination  with  neglect  of  reason.  The  last 
imputation  the  lively  Gascon  shares  in  common  with  graver 
authors,  Seneca  and  Tertullian ;  and  the  censor  would 


1  Limits  of  Hitman  Understanding,  Preface  :  Ed.  2,  London,  1729. 

2  Of  this  kind,  see  page  496. 
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almost  charge  all  three  with  a  manifestation  of  insanity .1 
But  that  philosopher  is  one  who  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  a 
Catholic  and  an  ecclesiastic,  like  Bacon,  but  with  less  excuse, 
would  discard  appeal  to  authority,  and  have  recourse  to  reason 
not  easy  to  be  denned  and  determined.  For  what  then  are 
antecedent  writers  ;  or  why  has  the  Creator  bestowed  on  one 
man  greater  abilities,  application,  and  conscientiousness  than 
another  ;  or  why  does  inspired  wisdom  inculcate  deference  to 
teachers,  and  humility  in  the  estimate  of  self  ?  How  is  know 
ledge  to  accumulate,  if  it  be  not  sometime  ascertained  !  He 
who  expresses  his  assent  to  authority  in  the  reception  of  truth 
may  do  so,  not  because  he  reveres  authority  independent  on 
truth,  but  because  authority  is  his  vehicle  of  information  or 
dissector  of  opinion,  and  his  sense  of  gratitude  impels  him  to 
acknowledge  his  benefactor. 

At  all  events,  whatever  his  pedantry,  whatever  his  servility, 
the  present  author  may  claim  the  merit  of  precision.  In 
general,  not  content  to  depend  on  memory,  often  vague,  in 
accurate,  or  treacherous,  he  will  be  found  to  have  re-examined 
his  sources,  and  added  to  the  profit  of  his  readers  by  reference, 
so  that  they  may  search  for  themselves,  or  at  least  be  cogni 
sant,  not  merely  of  the  name,  but  of  the  place  of  the  infor 
mant.  He  has  gone  further,  and  where  he  quotes  an  ancient 
author,  annexed  his  meaning  in  a  translation,  an  act  of  labour, 
which  it  will  be  hard  to  interpret  as  pedantry,  and  not  rather 
as  a  solicitude  to  insure  intelligence.  As  for  the  mottoes  in 
troduced  after  the  precedent  of  the  essayists  of  the  last  cen 
tury,  they  are  serviceable  to  enforce,  if  not  to  indicate  their 
subjects,  while  they  presented  opportunity  for  the  indulgence 
of  a  little  pleasantry,  aptitude,  or  parable  in  the  prosecution  of 
a  volume  generally  scholastic  and  severe.  Another  practice, 
so  frequent  as  possibly  to  incur  the  imputation  of  conceit,  is 
the  internal  reference  to  his  own  pages ;  the  design  was  to 
supersede  repetition,  trace  connexion,  enforce  reason,  and 
facilitate  perception  ;2  and  in  the  execution  of  a  long  work 
occasion  for  it  might  not  infrequently  occur. 

1  Recherche  ii,  cc.  3 — 5. 

2  See  also  page  485,  note  2. 
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A  more  questionable  disregard  of  propriety  or  proof  of 
eccentricity  than  either  of  the  preceding  may  be  his  ortho 
graphy,  or  mode  of  spelling  words.  It  of  course  appears 
peculiar,  as  all  deviation  from  custom,  however  reasonable, 
must  appear  at  first.  Many  words,  which  now  are  normal, 
when  the  adoption  was  employed  or  the  legitimacy  established 
by  some  influential  and  scientific  author,  grammarian,  or 
lexicographer,  were  in  that  stage  of  progression  offensive. 
Change,  to  be  accomplished,  must  begin  somewhere ;  and  he 
who  sees  clearly  what  is  right,  should  have  courage  to  execute 
it.  The  language,  after  so  long  establishment  in  literature, 
subjection  to  criticism,  and  search  of  etymology,  is  still  in 
many  respects  imperfect  and  unsettled ;  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  it  ever  will  be  otherwise.  Even  Webster  is  un 
satisfactory.  The  author,  therefore,  is  far  from  pretending  to 
claim  certainty  for  all  his  peculiarities  :  sometimes,  indepen 
dent  on  errata,  he  may  even  be  inconsistent  with  himself:  yet 
there  are  certain  words,  the  mode  of  spelling  which  has  been 
adopted  deliberately  and  pursued  with  uniformity  :  such  are, 
"  reflexion,"  "  defense,"  "  equaled."  The  principles,  on  which 
these  and  others  turn,  cannot  now  be  stated  :  let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  they  exist,  and  appear  to  him  sound,  supported  by 
analogy,  rooted  in  etymology,  or  necessitated  by  pronuncia 
tion.  He  had  once  thought  of  composing  a  paper,  to  be 
entitled,  "Anomalous  and  unsettled  state  of  the  English 
language,"  and  introducing  it  among  the  Mixed  Selections  of 
the  present  volume  :  he  had  even  accumulated,  in  a  course  of 
years,  much  materials  adapted  to  the  execution  of  it  :  but 
circumstances  prevented  him,  perhaps  impatience  or  incom- 
petency. 

To  descend  yet  deeper  into  literal  minutiae  :  one  exception 
there  is  to  that  boldness  which  he  would  claim  of  others  and 
exercise  himself,  on  which  yet  he  has  not  ventured,  though  it 
seems  as  justifiable  as  any  other  innovation  hitherto  made 
upon  custom  :  "  Tiisself,"  "  </ieirselves,"  for  "  himself," 
"  themselves,"  nominatively  :  objectively  they  are  proper,  or 
not  anomalous.  One  only  writer,  at  all  recent,  is  found  to 
have  adopted  it,  who  may  therefore  deserve  the  praise,  not 
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only  of  discernment  but  of  fortitude,  undeterred  by  the  preva 
lence  of  error  and  the  imputation  of  eccentricity ;  the  com 
piler  of  a  judicious  and  interesting  abridgment  of  Staunton's 
account  of  Macartney's  Embassy  to  China.1 

For  all  this,  the  common  phraseology  may  be  defended  or 
preferred,  as  an  inverted  contraction  of  self  of  /iim,  and  selves 
of  them.  "  Herself  "  and  "  itself  "  may  be  classed  under  the 
same  category  with  the  preceding.  "  Myself,"  "  thyself," 
"  yourself,"  are  not  analogous,  the  compound  being  formed 
of  the  possessive  pronoun,  not  the  personal  The  explanation 
now  given  seems  preferable  to  the  supposition  of  an  ellipsis 5 
which  would  make,  for  example,  "  he  himself  "  equivalent  to 
"  he  as  to  himself."  Possibly  the  present  disquisition,  how 
ever  minute,  however  episodical,  may  not  be  without  its  use 
in  the  silence  of  the  books,  except  that  Murray,  a  man  who 
did  much  to  advance  English  precision  and  propriety,  in  one 
place  briefly  intimates  the  old  practice.2 

An  additional  observation  remains  to  be  made  on  the  artistic 
structure  of  the  volume.  Not  only,  as  confessed,  are  the  re 
ferences  numerous,  but  the  footnotes  sometimes  protracted, 
so  as  to  suspend  attention  too  long,  and  disqualify  mind  for 
unimpaired  resumption  of  the  leading  matter.  Let  it  be  pre 
scribed,  therefore,  that  the  best  way  to  read  notes  of  any 
length  is  to  refer  to  them  at  the  close  of  an  incidental  argu 
ment,  or  division  of  a  general  one  ;  or  perhaps,  still  prefera 
bly,  at  the  end  of  an  article  ;  unless  to  consult  them  on  the 
spot  should  appear  indispensable  to  elucidation  and  intelli 
gence.  Johnson3  prescribes  such  a  course  in  the  perusal  of 
Shakspere,  though  the  comments  on  that  poet  were  in  his 
day  usually  brief. 

Last  of  all,  oblique  allusions  and  even  sustained  passages 
of  autobiographical  character  occasionally  occur.  T  know  not 
that  "  speech  of  self"  as  such  is  objectionable,  so  truth,  can- 

1  Stockdale,  London,  1797.     Instances  occur,  pages  2,  399,  472.     The 
author  makes  no  remark  in  vindication  of  his  peculiarity.     He  was  a 
naval  officer,  see  page  439,  yet  ohviously  a  student  of  philology,  and 
indulges  in  other  liberties  of  language.     "  7/isself,"  I  may  add,  is  still 
frequent  in  rural  districts  or  town  poor  imported  from  them. 

2  Grammar,  part  2,  ch.  5,  sect.  3. 
8  Preface,  near  the  end. 
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dour,  and  modesty  attend  it.  On  the  contrary,  so  guarded,  so 
conducted,  it  maybe  available  to  obviate  misinterpretation , 
inform  ignorance,  unravel  perplexity,  and  reward  inquiry.' 
The  aversion  to  it  arises  from  that  liability  to  be  vain,  which 
makes  it  difficult  so  to  speak  of  self  in  the  first  person,  as  to 
judge  of  self  in  the  third  :  yet  it  may  be  possible  by  an 
effort  of  reason  to  lesson  the  liability  and  to  subdue  the  diffi 
culty,  so  that  what  before  appeared  perilous  may  now  be 
approved  as  advisable.  Here,  accordingly,  it  has  been  en 
deavoured  so  in  general  to  employ  the  egoistic  process  as  to 
give  weight  to  judgment  and  acceptance  to  opinion,  or  to 
subserve  the  purpose  of  example,  monition,  or  warning,  even 
at  the  cost  of  self-exposure  and  the  risk  of  contempt.  In  the 
advocacy  of  a  religious  cause,  allowance  may  be  made  one 
recently  a  convert,  if  he  say  something  of  the  phases  of  his 
mind,  the  solution  of  his  doubts,  and  the  establishment  of  his 
convictions.  The  design  of  the  publication  was  partly  to 
inform,  conciliate,  or  appease  such  relatives,  friends,  or  ac 
quaintance  as  might  be  less  cognisant  of  the  fact  and  grounds 
of  the  author's  movement,  or  more  likely  to  be  scandalised 
by  it,  in  the  hope  that,  though  irritated,  they  might  not  be 
alienated  :  this  plainly  necessitated  allusion  or  statement  im 
plicating  self.  Again,  obligation  or  partiality  may  sometimes 
have  been  avowed  in  reference  to  a  favourite  writer  or  a 
departed  benefactor:  but  such  is  one  of  the  privileges  of 
publication,  to  the  use  of  which  it  has  right  in  consideration 
of  its  labour,  anxiety,  expense,  and  uncertainties.  It  may 
further  be  pleaded  that  the  personality  is  on  the  whole  not 
frequent  or  prolonged,  that  the  department  of  the  book  where 
it  is  most  indulged  is  remote  and  retired,  annexed,  not  essen 
tial,  and  that  there  it  assumes  the  form  of  letters  actually 
addressed  to  a  friend.1  Finally,  if  the  egoism,  wheresoever 
perpetrated,  be  truly  such  in  the  offensive  sense,  neither 
exempt  from  idolatry  nor  conducted  with  impartiality,  but 
voluntary,  vain,  capricious,  intrusive,  by  all  means  let  it 
be  treated  as  it  deserves,  that  the  criminal  may  be  taught 
wisdom  by  castigation,  since  he  will  not  practise  it  by  choice. 

1  Appendix,  No.  14. 
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The  pains  of  purgatory  are  preferable  to  the  paradise  of  fools. 

Part  of  the  Divine  system  is  to  warn  men,  collective  or 
individual,  "  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will 
forbear,"1  so  that  they  may,  when  the  time  shall  come,  be  com 
pelled  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  its  inflictions,  though 
they  have  refused  to  accept  the  proffers  of  its  condescension. 
Another  principle  in  the  moral  administration  of  that  system  is 
not  so  much  that  it  should  be  maintained  by  inanimate  or  inap 
preciable  means,  as  executed  by  intellectual  and  rational  agents. 
Every  sincere  man  may  in  his  proportion  contribute  to  it. 

The  following  work,  therefore,  with  all  its  faults  and  all  its 
eccentricities,  is  once  more  launched  on  the  stream  of  pub 
licity  :  whether,  on  the  one  hand, to  be  shattered  on  the  rocks 
of  criticism  or  immersed  in  the  quicksands  of  obscurity,  or, 
on  the  other,  to  glide  safely,  if  not  smoothly  down  the  centre, 
and  exchange  its  goods  with  the  succession  of  traders  for  the 
equivalent  of  their  perusal  and  the  contingency  of  their  edi 
fication,  remains  to  be  seen.  In  all  human  probability,  one 
of  the  first  section  of  the  alternative  is  destined  for  its  fate. 
The  result  is  out  of  the  author's  power,  and  therefore  remote 
from  his  anxiety.  Disciplined  by  frustration,  if  not  taught 
by  philosophy  and  empowered  by  religion,  if  he  know  him 
self,  he  is  prepared  for  either  fortune,  content  to  have  en 
deavoured  well,  to  have  "  fought  the  battle,  though  he  missed 
the  victory ;"  conscious  of  having  lived  in  a  day,  to  which 
either  he  wanted  elasticity  to  adapt  himself,  or  which  was  too 
fastidious  to  accept  his  sincerity  and  profit  by  his  suggestions. 
The  labour  itself  will  not  have  been  without  its  remunera 
tion.  Nevertheless,  whatever  his  success  with  his  proper 
judges  and  equals,  one  thing  he  is  not  without  hope  may 
ultimately  be  accomplished,  the  dispersion  of  his  volume,  at 
whatever  price  and  among  whatever  readers,  for  there  is 
much  in  it  that  many  may  understand,  and  by  which  there 
fore  probably  some  may  be  instructed. 

Be  the  result  ever  so  unpropitious,  since  Christianity  itself, 
and  even  that  written  "  law  and  testimony,"2  that  handwriting 

i  Ezek.  ii. 

a  Isai.  viii.  20.  On  this  text  the  footnote  may  usefully  be  consulted, 
number  5,  page  150. 
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of  God,1  that  legacy  cf  divine  truth,  to  which  prophecy  is  with 
such  confidence  assumed  exclusively  to  refer,  as  destined  by 
judicial  Providence,  so  seem  now  tending  to  fail  in  a  secular 
estimate,  however  tardy  the  subversion  of  the  sacred  edifice  in 
proportion  to  the  elaborate  process  of  its  construction,  such  a 
work  as  this,  so  imperfect,  so  incongruous,  though  studiously 
apologetic  in  their  behalf,  may  well  at  once  be  included  in  the 
same  category  of  futility,  and  look  for  its  appropriate  level 
and  compensation,  not  to  the 'opinion  and  applause  of  men, 
but  a  final  and  infallible  future. 

September  23, 1865. 


i  "  Chirogruplmm  Dei."  S.  Augustini  Enarr.  in  Ps,  cxliv.  13  :Jl  Fidelis 
Doniinus  in  omnibus  verbis  suis." 
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LETTERS  ON  PAPER-PREACHING : 

ORIGINALLY  ADDRESSED  TO  THE 

EDITOR  OF  THE  "  SHOEEDITCH  OBSERVER." 


"  Neque  tarn  refert  qualia  smt  quae  inter  nosmet  ipsos 
composuiinus,  quam  quo  modo  efferantur ;  ram  ita  quisque, 
ut  audit,  movetur." — QUINTILIAN. 

It  is  immaterial  to  others  what  may  be,  internally,  the 
extent  of  your  acquisitions,  the  quality  of  your  sentiments, 
the  force  of  your  arguments,  the  propriety  of  your  dis 
tribution,  the  perspicuity,  elegance,  and  energy  of  your 
language,  unless  you  can  make  men  hear,  see,  know, 
feel,  and  appreciate  them.  Voice,  therefore,  tone,  accent, 
emphasis,  articulation,  aspect,  feature,  expression,  manner, 
movement,  gesture :  in  one  word,  as  Demosthenes  said, 
Pronunciation  ;  as  Cicero,  Action  :  are  everything  in  this 
relation.  Be,  therefore,  free  from  whatever  shall  embarrass 
your  employment  of  them,  whether  through  neglect  of 
adequate  preparation  of  the  subject  on  which  you  propose 
to  speak,  or  the  introduction  of  those  adventitious  aids, 
which  not  only  interrupt  and  distort  action,  but  may 
expose  you  to  the  imputation  of  indolence  or  incapacity. 
At  the  same  time  run  not  into  the  other  extreme  ;  a 
proper  medium  is  to  be  observed  in  these  things ;  for  the 
orator  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  every-day  speaker 
of  society,  and  the  professional  actor  of  the  stage  ;  whilst 
he  will  studiously  beware  of  being  either  the  monkey, 
buffoon,  musician,  tyrant,  or  monster  of  his  audience. 
On  the  contrary,  he  will  insure  the  impression  of  being 
grave  and  good,  qualities  without  which  no  man  ever 
was  an  Orator,  ever  came  near  that  perfection  which  in 
Cicero's  estimation  never  was  attained,  but  which  some 
may  seem  to  have  nearly  approached. 


PREFATORY  NOTICE  TO  THE  LETTERS. 


THE  following  remarks  having  been  approved  by  some 
persons  of  knowledge  and  judgment,  it  has  been  thought 
good  to  print  them  in  a  more  convenient  and  accessible 
form  than  that  in  which  they  first  appeared,  so  as,  if  pos 
sible,  to  obtain  for  them  a  wider  circulation,  as  well  as 
impart  to  them  a  more  easy  perusal.  Their  extent  is 
designedly  not  great,  in  which  respect  they  may  be  com 
pared  to  the  endeavour  of  one  who  would  insert  a  wedge 
or  set  fire  to  a  train  ;  still,  perhaps,  it  may  be  allowed  to 
claim  for  them  the  merit  of  being  at  once  useful  and  new, 
whether  as  combining  facts,  adducing  authors,  or  present 
ing  reflexions.  May  they  be  beneficial  to  his  country 
men  ;  for  the  author,  though  he  has  relinquished  duty  in 
the  Anglican  Church  for  some  years,  and  since  twice 
declined  preferment  in  her,  the  ground  for  the  adoption 
of  which  course  it  is  not  necessary  to  state,  ceases  not  to 
wish  her  well,  nor  will  cease,  so  long  as  she  shall  adhere 
to  such  principles  as  she  has  received,  not  invented,  and 
shall  rather  continue  to  develope  than  surfer  them  to  be 
devastated  ;  conscious,  as  he  also  is,  how  many  there  are 
of  every  rank,  sex,  and  age  in  England  and  its  depen 
dencies,  whom  no  other  agency  than  that  which  an  all- 
wise,  though  sometimes  severe,  Providence  seems  to  have 
assigned  her  since  the  lamentable  disruption  of  Christian 
unity,  that  Pandora's  box  of  evils,  can,  at  least  as  yet, 
and  probably  for  many  years  to  corne,  religiously  speak 
ing,  reach  or  influence.  At  no  time  capable  of  external 
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conquest,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  exercises  a  certain 
amount  of  competence  in  the  control  of  her  titular  domi 
nions.  Even  Catholic  judges  of  admitted  excellence,  such 
as  Milner1  and  Digby,2  have  said  that  if  their  own  reli 
gion,  which  of  course  they  only  regard  as  properly  legiti 
mate,  be  not  destined  to  regain  its  sway,  may  she  retain 
or  augment  her  preponderance,  rather  than  be  superseded 
by  a  democratic  and  still  more  confused  and  degenerate 
condition  of  Christianity  than  thus  far  prevails.  Further 
more,  the  good  of  one  is,  however  inappreciably,  the  good 
of  all ;  much  more  is  the  good  of  a  class  the  good  of  the 
community.  The  point  laboured  in  the  following  pages 
is  an  indifferent  one  as  compared  with  truths  of  faith  and 
obligations  of  duty.  It  is  not  even  a  point  of  discipline, 
but  of  taste,  option,  convenience,  utility  ;  more  or  less 
important,  according  to  the  varying  intelligence  or  preju 
dice  of  different  persons  and  parties.  Put  these  two  con 
siderations  together,  of  a  part  contributing  to  the  whole, 
and  of  the  distinction  of  what  is  necessary  as  an  end  from 
what  is  desirable  as  a  mean  or  innoxious  as  an  accom 
plishment,  and  the  author  may  perhaps  appear  deserving 
to  be  regarded  as  one  who  seeks  the  good  of  his  kind  in 
an  honest  way,  and  to  whom  it  is  open  to  submit  his 
ideas  to  the  public,  and  promote  their  propagation,  with 
out  just  offence  to  any  class  of  religionists  whatever, 
whether  ancient  or  recent,  traditional  or  superinduced  ; 
for  it  is  presumed  that  in  proportion  as  the  people  are 
rendered  generally  more  intelligent  by  the  most  appro 
priate  process,  will  they  ultimately  become  more  ready 
and  accessible  recipients  of  that  essential  truth  which  all 
profess  to  seek,  however  they  may  be  able  to  find. 

HOXTON  SQUARE, 

FEBRUARY,  1863. 

i  Letters  to  a  Prebendary,  Morns. 


LETTEE  I, 

PAPER-PREACHING,  ITS  ORIGIN. 

SiK, 

Every  now  and  then  the  subject  of  Sermons  oc 
cupies  public  attention,  as  bubbles  rise  in  a  pool.  Should 
they  be  spoken  only,  or  read  at  all  1  How  long  a  time 
should  they  occupy  1  What  style  is  most  appropriate, 
the  classical  or  the  colloquial,  the  familiar  or  the  elegant  ? 
What  words,  Saxon  or  Latin  1  Such  are  some  of  the 
topics  that  present  themselves  in  relation  to  the  general 
subject.  Its  occasional  recurrence  implies  at  once  a 
certain  degree  of  dissatisfaction  with  existing  practice, 
and  a  desire  of  attaining  some  definite  conclusion.  Re 
cently  some  slight  remarks  have  passed  on  manuscript 
and  lithograph  sermons.  To  this  I  will  now,  with  your 
permission,  confine  myself,  while  I  present  some  account 
of  their  origin  and  progress,  and  then  state  some  of  the 
evils  and  inconveniences  incident  to  the  system  of  reading 
sermons  from  the  pulpit  instead  of  speaking  them.  T 
address  you  the  more  freely,  not  only  as  Christian  in 
structors  of  one  kind  or  other  are  very  numerous,  not 
only  as  churches  and  chapels  are  greatly  on  the  increase 
in  this  neighbourhood,  but  as  Iloxton  and  Homerton  have 
long  been  celebrated  as  seminaries  from  which  have  is 
sued  men  conspicuous  in  their  generation  for  rhetorical 
skill  as  well  as  theological  acquirement,  and  therefore 
eminently  qualified  to  edify  the  community. 

The  read  sermon  is  characteristic  of  the  Establishment ; 
it  never  spread  much  among  the  Dissenters.  That  it  has 
existed  among  them  may  be  perceived  by  facts  to  be 
found  incidentally  in  biographies,  eulogies,  and  funeral 
sermons.  It  would  seem  also  by  a  passage  in  Onesimus, 
a  shrewd  pulpit  critic  who  wrote  in  1809,  that,  paradoxical 
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as  the  thing  may  appear,  the  movement  of  Wesley  and 
Whitefield  tended  at  first  to  promote  it :  "  Certainly," 
says  he,  "  it  is  from  the  origination  of  Methodism  that  we 
must  date,  for  some  time,  the  almost  entire  discontinuance 
of  extempore  preaching.  Equally  anxious  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  alike  gave  up  that  mode  of  religious  instruction 
to  which  ignorance  and  fanaticism  were  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  attached."  This  tactic,  however,  could  not  last 
long,  for  it  conduced  precisely  to  the  success  of  the  enemy 
against  whom  it  was  directed.  Consequently  it  was  aban 
doned  even  by  many  clergymen  of  the  Establishment, 
most  conspicuous  for  their  zeal  and  influence.  Hervey, 
Grimshaw,1  Newton,  Legh  Richmond,  thus  regained,  re 
tained,  or  multiplied  their  people. 

Discussion,  therefore,  of  the  read  sermon  in  reference 
to  the  Dissenters  may  be  waved.  It  might  be  waved, 
also,  were  we  bent  011  extending  our  view  beyond  Eng 
land,  her  home  or  her  colonies.  I  have  not  traveled,  but 
am  told  by  those  who  have,  that  the  prevalent  mode 
of  preaching  on  the  continent  is  extemporary,  whether 
in  France,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  or  Germany ; 
whether  among  Catholics  on  the  one  side,.or  the  successors 
•of  Luther,  Zuingiius,  or-  Calvin,  on  the  other.  Paper- 
preaching r,  therefore,  to  coin  a  term,  is  now  reduced  to 
what  is  designated  the  National  Church  of  this  country, 
the  scene  of  its  birth,  growth,  maturity,  and  perpetuation. 

Nature  may  seem  even  in  that  quarter  to  indicate  a 
preference  of  the  spoken  to  the  read.  You  vainly  strive 
to  expel  or  eradicate  her  by  force  or  artifice.  The  spoken 
pre-existed  the  read,  has  co-existed  with  it  in  the  most 
unpropitious  times,  even  in  the  Establishment,  011  terms 
approaching  to  equality,  and  now  bids  fair  to  regain  its 
rights,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  juvenile  clergy 
who  are  beginning  to  adopt  it  in  spite  of  the  practice  and 
prejudice  of  their  seniors. 

The  disuse  of  extempore  preaching  seems  to  have  ori 
ginated  with  the  disturbances  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
"  Many  complaints,"  says  Biyhop  Burnet,  in  his  History 
of  the  Reformation,  "were  made  of  those  who  were  licenced 

i  Of  Haworth,  Yorkshire. 
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to  preach ;  and  that  they  might  be  able  to  justify  them 
selves,  they  began  generally  to  write  and  read  their 
sermons  ;  and  thus  did  this  custom  begin."  Other  evi 
dence  to  the  same  effect  occurs  in  the  following  mandate, 
addressed  by  Charles  II.  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
which  for  its  other  point  in  relation  to  the  present  sub 
ject  may  be  cited  at  length  : — 

"  VICE-CHANCELLOR  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

"  Whereas  his  Majesty  is  informed  that  the  practice  of  reading 
sermons  is  generally  taken  up  by  the  preachers  hefore  the  University, 
and  therefore  continues  even  before  himself ;  his  Majesty  hath  com 
manded  me  to  signify  to  you  his  pleasure,  that  the  said  practice,  which 
took  its  beginning  from  the  disorders  of  the  late  times,  be  wholly  laid 
aside  ;  and  that  the  said  preachers  deliver  their  sermons,  both  in  Latin 
and  English,  by  memory,  without  book,  as  being  a  way  of  preaching 
which  his  Majesty  judgeth  most  agreeable  to  the  use  of  foreign  churches, 
to  the  custom  of  the  University  heretofore,  and  to  the  nature  of  that 
holy  exercise.  And  that  his  Majesty's  commands  in  these  premises 
may  be  duly  regarded  and  observed,  his  further  pleasure  is,  that  the 
names  of  all  such  ecclesiastical  persons  as  shall  continue  the  present 
supine  and  slothful  way  of  preaching,  be  from  time  to  time  signified  to 
me  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  the  time  being  on  pain  of  his  Majesty's 
displeasure.  MONMOUTH. 

Oct.  8,  1674."1 

Such  is  all  the  positive  evidence  I  can  obtain  on  the 
disuse  of  the  natural  system,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
artificial.  Nevertheless,  the  custom  of  reading  the  homi 
lies,  as  prescribed  by  the  Reformers  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  and  Elizabeth,  may  to  some  extent  have  paved 
the  way.  The  injunction  to  read  them  had  for  its  object, 
partly  to  enforce  uniformity  of  doctrine ;  partly,  as  there 
is  reason  to  suppose,  amid  Catholic  aversion  on  the  one 
side,  and  Puritan  on  the  other,  to  obviate  the  inconve 
nience  of  an  illiterate  clergy,  whom  it  had  become 
necessary,  in  order  to  supply  the  churches,  to  ordain 
from  "the  lowest  of  the  people."2 

Of  their  ignorance  and  inability  two  prompt  proofs 
present  themselves.  'Hooper,  in  his  primary  visitation, 
in  1550,  asks  his  clergy  :  "  How  many  commandments 
are  there  1  Where  written  ?  Can  you  say  them  by  heart  ? 
What  are  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  1  Can  you 
repeat  them  1  Can  you  recite  the  Lord's  prayer  1  How 

1  University  Statute  Book. 
2  1  Kings,  xiii.,  33  ;  2  Kings,  xvii.,  32. 
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do  you  know  it  to  be  the  Lord's  prayer  1"  Nine  years  later, 
one  of  Elizabeth's  injunctions  is  that  "such  as  are  but 
mean  readers  shall  peruse  over  before  once  or  twice  the 
chapters  and  homilies,  to  the  intent  they  may  read  to  the 
better  understanding  of  the  people,  and  the  more  encou 
ragement  of  godliness."  For  these  passages  I  am  indebted 
to  a  reverend  and  Anglican  historian,  full  of  pith  and  point, 
who,  though  he  wrote  at  a  period  less  informed,  and  conse 
quently  more  prejudiced  than  the  present,  deserves  the 
praise  of  impartiality.1  The  Homilies  therefore  seem  to 
have  been  designed  to  serve  a  twofold  purpose;  and  from 
the  multiplied  recitation  of  them,  thus  induced,  might 
arise  in  the  clerical  mind,  however  subsequently  more 
able,  at  least  a  temptation,  liable  to  become  normal  and 
irresistible,  to  supersede  the  toil  of  memory  or  the  peril 
of  promptitude,  by  reading  what  had  been  composed  or 
copied ;  in  the  popular,  on  the  other  hand,  a  principle  of 
endurance  capable  of  acquiescing  in  the  innovation. 

Of  its  further  progress,  as  deducible  from  irregular  and 
occasional  literature,  till  it  attained  its  acme  in  the  litho 
graph,  something  will  be  said  in  the  next  letter,  if  the 
present  be  thought  worthy  insertion, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c., 

December  29,  1862.  QUAESTOR. 


1 1.  J.  Blunt.  Sketch  of  the  Keformation  in  England.  The  third 
edition  is  dated  1838,  where  the  citations  appear  on  the  161st  and  311th 
pages. 
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PAPER-PREACHING,    ITS  PROGRESS. 

SIR, 

Your  acceptance  of  my  first  letter  lays  me  under 
an  obligation  of  resuming  the  subject. 

Dread  of  exposure  should  they  be  found  borrowing,  or 
desire  of  exerting  their  original  powers,  operates  in  some 
degree  even  at  the  present  period  in  inducing  the  clergy 
either  to  derive  the  sermons  they  design  to  read  from 
their  own  resources  of  knowledge,  invention,  judgment, 
illustration,  and  language;  or  should  they  descend  to  the 
humiliation  of  secret  debt,  to  disguise  them  in  such  a 
manner  by  the  selection  of  a  new  text  where  the  subject 
is  general  and  the  old  text  not  analysed,  by  change  of 
style,  by  adding  some  things  and  omitting  others,  by 
introducing  at  least  their  own  commencement  and  con 
clusion,  as  to  make  the  plagiarism  less  easy  of  detection. 
Much  more  must  such  considerations  have  presented 
themselves  in  the  early  progress  of  the  innovation,  when 
public  hostility  was  more  or  accommodation  less.  The 
read  sermon  therefore  may  seem  to  have  been  mainly  an 
original  effort,  till  the  Spectator,  that  instructive  and 
popular  periodical,  lent  its  sanction  to  the  indulgence  of 
direct  and  acknowledged  copy.  This  it  did  in  one  of  the 
De  Coverley  papers,  where  the  chaplain,  in  all  other 
respects  a  model,  is  described.  Sir  Roger  asks  him,  who 
preaches  to-morrow;  the  answer  is,  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  South  in  the  afternoon. 
He  then  shows  his  list  of  preachers  for  the  whole  year, 
comprehending  the  names  of  several  other  able  or  elo 
quent  divines,  Calamy,  the  learned  non-conformist,  being 
one,  in  which  the  chaplain,  by  the  way,  resembled  Dr. 
Parr,  some  hundred  years  later,  who  preached,  as  Field1 

1  Life  of  Parr. 
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reports  of  him,  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  with  sufficient 
impartiality.  This  the  Spectator,  one  of  the  party,  says 
"  he  saw  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  ;"  and  then  ex 
presses  "  his  hearty  wish  that  more  of  our  country  clergy 
would  follow  the  example,  and  instead  of  wasting  their 
spirits  in  laborious  compositions  of  their  own,  would  en 
deavour  after  a  handsome  elocution  and  all  those  other 
talents  that  are  proper  to  enforce  what  has.  been  penned 
by  greater  masters.  This  would  not  only  be  more  easy  to 
themselves,  but  more  edifying  to  the  people." — No.  106. 

Miss  Hannah  More  in  her  Ccelebs,  by  the  mouth  of 
that  representative  of  herself,  the  judicious  and  exemplary 
Stanley,  justly  censures  this  recommendation  of  Addison 
as  an  encouragement  to  indolence  in  the  clergy,  and  a 
wrong  to  the  people  by  having  sermons  preached  above 
their  capacities. 

In  another  paper  of  the  same  delightful  series,  the  fine 
old  baronet,  having  come  up  to  town,  tells  the  Spectator, 
naturally  inquisitive  after  his  good  friend  the  chaplain's 
health,  that  "  he  was  very  well,  much  at  his  service,  and 
the  Sunday  before  had  preached  a  most  incomparable 
sermon  out  of  Dr.  Barrow.1' — No.  269. 

For  No.  539  Hughes  is  responsible,  who,  as  a  writer  of 
several  Spectators,  is  generally  meritorious  and  worthy  of 
his  position  in  that  noble  periodical.  Part  of  it  is  cen 
sure  of  a  clergyman  for  spoiling  one  of  Tillotson's  sermons 
by  "  many  pretty  additions  and  curtailments."  The  con 
clusion  is,  that  if  we  must  be  entertained  with  the  works 
of  any  of  those  great  men,  they  should  be  given  as  they 
are  found.  If  I  am  right  in  understanding  the  advice  as 
not  ironical,  but  in  coincidence  with  that  of  his  "  spec- 
tatorial"  coadjutor,  what  was  this  but  to  cut  off  the  last 
chance  from  the  copyist  of  exerting  his  proper  powers  ? 

Swift,  a  few  years  later,  in  his  Letter  to  a  Young 
Clergyman,  without  supposing  him  to  borrow,  offers  some 
very  sensible  suggestions  on  preaching  a  written  sermon 
in  the  best  manner,  so  as  to  make  it  approach  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  spoken.  To  adduce  these  would  be  foreign 
to  my  immediate  purpose,  but  I  allude  to  the  Letter  for 
the  sake  of  the  following  emphatic  remarks  with  which 
that  close  observer  introduces  his  suggestions  : — "  I  shall 
now  mention  a  particular  Avherein  your  whole  body  will 
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be  certainly  against  me,  and  the  laity,  almost  to  a  man, 
on  my  side.  However  it  came  about,  I  cannot  get  over 
the  prejudice  of  taking  some  little  often se  at  the  clergy 
for  perpetually  reading  their  sermons ;  perhaps  my  fre 
quent  hearing  of  foreigners,  who  never  make  use  of  notes, 
may  have  added  to  my  disgust,  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  whatever  is  read  differs  as  much  from  what  is  re 
peated  without  book,  as  a  copy  does  from  an  original." 
Popular  judgment  therefore,  as  well  as  the  Dean's,  was 
opposed  to  the  manuscript,  yet  it  does  not  appear  by  any 
account,  whether  biography,  anecdote,  or  allusion,  that 
Swift  himself  preached  orally.  That  he  wrote  several 
sermons  is  ascertained,  some  of  which  he  burnt  in  the 
days  of  his  sanity;  others  he  reserved,  and  these  may  be 
found  in  collections  of  his  works.  That  on  sleeping  in 
church,  the  text  being  Acts  xx.  9,  is  remarkable  for  its 
wit;  and,  a  higher  merit,  that  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  for  its  correct  discrimination.  The  prac 
tice  therefore  of  reading  the  written  sermon  seems  to 
have  reached  Ireland,  and  there  to  have  become  so  pre 
valent,  that  the  author  of  the  Letter  is  reluctantly  re 
duced  to  "come  to  a  compromise"  between  the  written 
and  the  spoken.  If  this  was  the  case  in  Ireland,  much 
more  in  England,  where  the  clergy  had  less  opposition  to 
encounter  from  their  Catholic,  if  not  their  Dissenting 
competitors. 

A  new  phase  now  becomes  apparent  :  authors  obtain  a 
livelihood,  or  contribute  to  one,  by  composing  or  tran 
scribing  sermons  for  the  convenience  of  indolent  and  opu 
lent  clergy.  Even  the  venerable  name  of  Johnson  figures 
in  the  list.  How  many  he  wrote,  or  where  all  of  them 
are,  is  not  known.  Those  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  he  wrote  for  his  friend  Taylor  of  Westminster  and 
Ashbourne  appeared  in  1797.  Taylor  left  what  amounted 
to  two  volumes  of  sermons  for  publication,  without  speci 
fying  whether  he  or  Johnson  was  the  author.  He  may 
seem  to  have  been  too  timid  to  disclose  his  loan,  and  yet 
too  honest  to  deny  or  suppress  it.  But  that  Johnson 
wrote  sermons  for  Taylor  was  known  to  the  former's 
friends;  even  cotemporary  rumour  said  he  preached  him; 
and  the  twenty- four  thus  ascribed  to  Johnson,  for  the 
twenty-fifth,  a  most  affecting,  though  probably  somewhat 
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exaggerated  sermon  on  his  deceased  wife,  is  acknow 
ledged,  bear  all  the  marks  and  merits  of  his  style,  argu 
mentation,  philosophy,  and  piety.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
are  equal  to  the  noblest  of  his  productions  :  for  instance, 
the  fifth,  on  the  reconciliation  of  Divine  providence  with 
human  criminality ;  the  seventh,  which  enforces  adher 
ence  to  the  sense  of  Scripture  prevalent  among  the 
Fathers ;  the  twelfth,  handling  a  subject  Johnson  was 
well  qualified  and  very  prone  to  discuss,  the  vanity  of 
life  ;  the  twentieth,  on  a  subject  little  less  congenial  to  one 
endued  with  such  nemesis,  such  solicitude  for  truth  and 
virtue,  such  perception  of  error,  such  capability  of  por 
traying  it,  on  scoffing,  its  sources,  its  folly  or  its  guilt. 
The  sermon  on  providence  I  once  heard  preached  in 
Shoreditch  church  by  a  clergyman  since  passed  away. 
The  Doctor's  features  were  slightly  disguised  :  it  was  not 
absolutely  a  slavish  copy,  but  some  identification  of  mind 
with  the  original,  a  sparing  assumption  of  the  peacock's 
plumes. 

Johnson,  it  may  be  added,  in  a  familiar  letter,1  like 
Swift's  addressed  to  a  young  clergyman,  but  less  bold,  and 
indicative  of  a  mind  reconciled  by  custom  and  prevalence 
to  the  artificial  system,  prescribes  one  excellent  rule  to  be 
observed  by  the  copyist :  "  Take  care  to  register  some 
where  or  other,  the  authors  from  whom  your  sermons  are 
borrowed,  and  do  not  imagine  that  you  shall  always 
remember,  even  what,  perhaps,  you  now  think  it  impossible 
to  forget."  He  urges  him,  however,  to  aim  ultimately 
at  composing  his  own  sermons,  and  instructs  him  how 
to  proceed  in  the  attempt.  The  read  sermon  was  now 
normal,  so  that  even  this  wise  man  ignores  the  existence 
of  the  natural  system,  or  blinds  himself  to  the  tricks, 
faults,  and  crimes  of  the  artificial. 

Trusler  is  last  to  be  mentioned,  certainly  not  least.  He 
was  a  clergyman,  and  perceived  how  he  might  cheapen 
the  process  to  his  brethren,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
it  profitable  to  himself.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the 
lithographic  sermon,  which  resembles  a  large  and  legible 
hand.  This  was  somewhere  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
century ;  at  least  I  recollect  a  passage  in  some  clerical 

1  Dated  Aug.  30,  1780. 
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correspondence  about  that  period,  I  think  in  Polwhele, 
where  the  writer  somewhat  indignantly,  having  just  re 
ceived  by  post  a  circular  and  specimen,  asks  his  friend's 
opinion  of  the  novelty.  The  inventor  is  understood  to 
have  realised  a  large  sum  by  it,  larger  perhaps  than  by 
any  other  of  his  many  legitimate  and  really  useful  pub 
lications.  The  brood,  thus  generated,  multiplied  ;  and 
is  ascertained  to  nourish  in  our  own  day,  a  source  of 
profit  to  some,  of  subsistence  to  many.  For  a  shilling  a 
clergyman  may  save  himself  the  toil  of  so  much  as  trans 
cription. 

The  eighteenth  century,  alas  !  was  eminently  the  period 
of  abuse  in  almost  everything  relating  to  the  Establish 
ment:  of  pluralities,  of  non-residence,  of  deputed  agency, 
of  neglected  services,  untended  churches,  uncatechised 
children,  and  unvisited  sick  ;  of  Arian  doctrines,,  and 
Pagan  morality;  of  dice,  cards,  hunting,  and  jollity;  of 
the  copied,  and  finally,  of  the  manufactured  sermon, 
whether  penned  by  the  penurious  author,  or  transferred 
from  the  plastic  stone. 

Trusler's  was  the  acme  of  the  artificial  system.  Still 
it  may  be  possible  to  go  further,  and  inure  the  patience 
of  the  public  to  a  little  more  endurance.  A  clergyman 
might  desist,  not  merely  from  the  manuscript  or  the 
lithograph,  from  theft  or  purchase,  but  boldly  take  a 
sermon  printed  in  the  usual  manner  into  the  pulpit,  so 
as  to  save  himself  all  extra  cost  and  trouble.  He  might 
even  omit  perusal  beforehand,  and  trust  to  his  intuition 
in  the  presence  of  his  people.  I  have  known  such 
instances,  but  they  were  rare,  and  only  perpetrated  on 
a  week-day  under  the  plea  of  inability,  in  excess  of 
other  duties,  to  provide  for  a  succession  of  holidays  on 
which  it  was  customary  to  preach. 

Neither  space  nor  time  allow  me  to  say  more.  The 
first  division  of  the  subject,  as  proposed  in  a  former 
letter,  is  now  dispatched ;  it  remains  to  offer  some 
general  remarks  on  the  evils  and  inconveniences  of  paper- 
preaching. 

I  am,   Sir, 

Yours,  &c., 

January  7,  18G3.  QUAESTOR. 
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INCONVENIENCES. 

SIB, 

Man's  mental  constitution  is  rational,  not,  as 
the  angelic,  intuitive.  Consequently  he  must  conform  to 
circuitous  processes,  and  rest  content  with  progressive 
improvement.  Hence  the  maxim  adapted  to  his  position 
in  God's  universe,  to  the  instruction  of  his  mind  and  the 
guidance  of  his  life  :  Nature  does  nothing  by  a  leap.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  his  acquisitions ;  he  cannot 
commonly  recall  and  review  them  in  an  instant.  Memory 
is  slow,  and  sometimes  treacherous.  What  we  vainly 
s'eek  to-day,  may  come  uncalled  into  our  thoughts  to 
morrow.  Thus,  when  I  wrote  the  last  letter,  familiar 
as  I  had  been  with  it,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  I 
might  aptly  have  adduced  Dodsley's  poetical  essay  on 
the  art  of  preaching  ;  who,  if  he  does  not  openly  incul 
cate  extempore,  yet,  perceiving  the  encroachment  of  the 
opposite  evil,  advises  with  a  view  to  effective  elocution, 
of  which  the  characteristics  are  variety  and  earnestness, 
write  your  own  sermons,  for 

"  'Tis  easier  to  transcribe  than  to  compose ; 
So  all  the  week  they  eat,  and  drink,  and  doze." 

Such  lazy  fellows  he  deservedly  ridicules,  who,  to  save 
trouble,  and  not  impede  digestion,  or  to  have  more  time 
for  the  world  and  talk,  neglect  their  powers.  He  differs 
from  Addison,  as  before  seen,  who  thinks  elocution  more 
accessible  to  the  copyists  of  Barrow,  South,  and  Tillotson ; 
and  rightly,  for  a  man  is  sure  to  feel  more  what  emanates 
from  his  own  fund,  than  what  is  derived  from  others ; 
and  as  he  feels,  to  express  it  with  more  nature,  energy, 
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and    effect.     Weep   first,  as   Horace  says,  if  you  would 
have  me  weep  ;  or,  as  Dodsley, 

"  "Tis  not  enough  that  what  yon  say  is  true  ; 
To  make  me  feel  it  you  must  feel  it  too." 

Similarly  with  Dodsley,  and  about  the  same  period, 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  paper  in  Goldsmith's 
Bee  might  have  been  mentioned,  No.  47,  on  Eloquence 
and  the  Pulpit.  Goldsmith  had  traveled  ;  he  had  also 
observed  the  success  of  the  Methodists,  then  rising  into 
notoriety.  He  prescribes  exclusive  extempore,  and  forbids 
writing  sermons  at  all,  or  so  much  as  the  study  of  periods. 
Knowledge  of  the  language,  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
and  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  you  would  say,  in  his 
opinion  suffice.  But  with  submission  to  this  accomplished 
writer,  who  is  nevertheless  not  much  of  a  philosopher, 
he  is  wrong  in  forbidding  practice  of  the  pen,  and  mental 
composition,  in  order  to  the  oral  effusion  itself.  At  all 
events  he  has  the  prescription  and  the  practice  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  art  of  rhetoric,  and  the  sallies 
of  eloquence,  against  him  ;  from  Demosthenes,  Cicero, 
and  Quintilian,  to  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Massillon,  Burke, 
Brougham,  and  Macaulay.  Of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Bernard,  both  conspicuous  for  their 
eloquence,  didactic,  pathetic,  or  forcible,  seem  in  general 
to  have  precomposecl  the  sermons  they  certainly  spoke. 
In  particular,  much  as  he  is  indebted  to  Cicero,  who  wrote 
several  rhetorical  works,  of  which  the  principal  is  that 
On  the  Orator,  of  Quintilian  the  treatise  is  exhaustive,  and 
the  judgment  final.  He.  then,  repeatedly  pronounces  the 
pen  indispensable,  the  practice  of  the  pen  "  frequent  and 
faithful/'  to  prevent  vagueness,  and  impart  solidity,  if  pos 
sible,  in  order  to  the  intended  speech  ',  but  as  the  necessity 
of  speaking  cannot  always  be  foreseen,  or  adequate  time 
allowed  for  preparation,  to  constitute  a  habit  of  mind, 
exact,  orderly,  robust,  and  elegant,  capable  in  emergency 
of  summoning  its  resources,  whether  of  word,  figure, 
feeling,  sentiment,  knowledge,  and  illustration,  to  serve 
its  purpose.  It  was  the  custom  of  Cicero,  as  we  learn 
from  the  same  authority,  overwhelmed  with  business,  to 
write  down  the  leading  points  at  home ;  to  proceed  men 
tally  with  the  remainder  during  his  progress  to  the  court 
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or  the  senate-house,  or  in  the  subsequent  interval  before 
speaking  ;  and,  finally,  to  depend  on  his  ready  powers  in 
the  conflict  with  unexpected  emergencies.1 

Mention  of  this  pre-eminent  rhetorician  might  lead  rne 
to  enumerate  others,  ancient  or  modern,  general  or  specific, 
and  to  attempt  some  discrimination  of  their  merits,  but 
that  I  am  reluctant  to  trespass  too  far  on  your  patience 
and  that  of  your  readers.  Nor  is  it  the  design  of  these 
letters  to  dwell  on  oratory,  even  in  the  form  of  preaching, 
in  general,  but  to  contrast  written  lection  with  extemporary 
effusion,  and  that,  not  as  composing  a  didactic  treatise, 
but  conveying  a  practical  impression.  Still  I  cannot  re 
frain  from  alluding  as  less  known,  to  the  twenty-fifth  and 
twenty-sixth  chapters  of  the  first  part  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo's  instructions  addressed  to  pastors.  Study  of 
these  may  supersede  in  some  measure,  or  at  least  well 
second,  the  necessity  or  utility  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  he  does  not  allow  the 
ancient  masters  free  reign  in  the  regulation  of  pronuncia 
tion,  gesture,  and  action,  but  considers  them  as  exceeding 
the  propriety  of  the  pulpit,  for  what  the  orator  is  to  the 
actor,  in  the  judgment  of  Quintilian,  such  the  preacher 
seems  to  be  to  the  orator  in  the  judgment  of  St.  Charles. 
Nevertheless  some  of  his  best  monitions  are  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  Roman.  Some  excellent  instruction 
also  may  be  found  on  the  subject  of  preaching  in  the  first 
part  of  the  constitutions  and  decrees  of  the  Provincial 
Synod  of  Milan  issued  during  his  archiepiscopate,  and 
therefore  compiled  by  his  sanction,  if  not  composed  by 
his  pen  :  but  these  have  commonly,  so  far  as  available  for 
clergy  in  general,  a  moral  and  prudential,  not  a  rhetorical 
reference.1*  Having  said  this  much,  I  will  now  be  as 
brief  as  possible  in  what  I  may  be  allowed  to  add. 

So  easy,  perfunctoiy,  and  mechanical,  may  become, 
should  it  so  please  him,  through  the  arts  of  which  some 
sketch  has  been  given,  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  an 
English  clergyman,  that  the  manufacture  of  a  cast-iron 

1  Quintil.  Institut.  x.  ult. 

2  There  is  a  late  edition  of   the   Pastoral   Instructions,  Monasterii 
Westphalorum   (Munster),   1840;    this  includes  his  Epistles  and  other 
interesting  documents.     My  copy  of  the  Milan  Constitutions  is  miniature 
quarto,  Aldus,  Venet,  1566. 
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parson  has  long  been  a  standing  joke,  and  a  pamphlet 
was  published  in  a  past  generation,  the  days  of  automata, 
to  show  its  feasibility.  Bentham  also  seriously  proposed 
a  plan  of  economising  the  Church  revenues,  by  substituting 
intelligent  parish-clerks  for  clergymen,  since  they  could 
read  prayer-book  services,  and  preach  written  sermons 
well  enough,  while  they  would  be  content  with  a  small 
stipend.  Nor  would  the  parsonage  then  be  wanted, 
sometimes  to  be  erected,  sometimes  to  be  repaired,  for 
the  clerk  would  live  in  his  house  as  before,  and  eke  out 
his  resources  in  the  usual  manner.  The  superfluous  funds, 
then,  of  livings,  might  be  applied  to  education,  or  any 
other  national  or  Christian  purpose,  such  as  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen. 

The  foundation  of  the  evil  we  reprobate,  is  laid  at 
school  and  the  universities,  where  theology  is  not  made 
paramount  and  prevalent,  nor  elocution  cultivated  in  the 
education  of  those  designed  for  orders.  Some  improve 
ment  in  point  of  theology  has,  I  believe,  been  introduced 
of  late  years.  Still,  the  leading  Dissenters  in  both  de 
partments,  as  well  as  the  Catholics,  at  least  in  theology, 
as  to  elocution  I  cannot  speak  from  knowledge,  are 
immeasurably  superior  to  Churchmen,  through  one  or 
both  having  been  made  special  objects  of  study  and 
exercise  at  the  seminary.  For  theology  is  necessary  to 
supply  materials,  and  elocution  to  enunciate  them.  Robert 
Hall,  for  instance,  distinguished,  it  is  superfluous  to  say, 
both  as  a  writer  and  an  orator,  studied  the  scholastic  and 
ingenious  treatise  of  Gibbons  on  Rhetoric,  its  Tropes  and 
Figures,1  while  he  was  habituated  to  public  speaking  at 
Bristol  Academy,  then  superintended  by  Dr.  Caleb  Evans, 
who  had  himself,  another  impressive  and  practical  preacher, 
been  similarly  initiated  at  the  Mile-End  Academy,  before 
he  took  orders.2  From  one  or  two,«to  use  the  classic 
expression,  learn  all. 

But  there  is  a  greater  evil  in  the  omission  to  educate 
than  disqualification,  under  the  artificial  system.  The 

1  Tliis  work  appeared  in  1767. 

2  Hall  is  easily  accessTb]e.      To  Evans  one  No.   of  his  namesake's 
Ponderer  is  devoted,  a  series  of  Essays  that  appeared    in    1812.     Of 
Spencer,  mentioned  below,  copious    details  occur    in    Onesimus,  who 
issued  a  second  and  later  volume  in  the  same  year.     The  first  appeared 
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youthful  student,  and  future  candidate  for  orders,  is 
tempted  to  neglect  theological  acquirement  and  literary 
composition,  to  say  nothing  of  the  art  of  elocution,  since 
he  knows  that  hereafter  he  may  copy  and  read.  Alas  ! 
this  reliance  is  often  one  restraint  less  on  vice  and  de 
bauchery,  as  may  easily  be  perceived ;  for  had  he  the  awe 
of  being  confined  to  his  own  resources,  his  own  know 
ledge,  thoughts,  and  words,  when  he  is  to  come  to  preach, 
this  would  be  some  check  on  irregularity  and  indolence, 
some  motive  to  application  and  acquisition. 

The  same  evil  pursues  him  into  the  actual  practice  of 
his  profession.  It  presents  him,  as  it  has  often  proved,  an 
opportunity  for  idleness,  frivolity,  dissipation,  absence  in 
the  week,  neglect  of  study,  prayer,  and  cognisance  of  the 
spiritual  necessities  and  peculiarities  of  their  people  on  the 
part  of  many  clergy  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poor 
and  less  educated  sections  of  their  people  are  alienated  or 
lost,  through  want  of  nature,  originality,  accommodation 
to  their  proper  and  recurrent  moral  and  spiritual  claims, 
as  well  as  through  a  style  too  formal,  erudite,  and  elegant, 
not  common,  Saxon,  and  colloquial,  apt  possibly  for  the 
student,  not  at  all  for  the  hearer,  very  remote  from  that 


in  1809,  denominated  The  Pulpit.  Notwithstanding  their  primary  title, 
these  volumes  are  not  without  merit  and  interest.  They  consist  princi 
pally  of  sketches,  biographical,  literary,  critical,  of  the  leading  or 
popular  preachers  of  the  time.  The  critic  seems  to  have  been  a  clergy 
man,  if  he  did  as  he  wrote,  a  model  one,  whether  as  a  pastor  or  a  preacher. 


He  is  opposed  to  colloquial  vulgarisms,  and  justly  censures  pulpit 
jocularity :  take,  for  example,  the  remarks  on  Rowland  Hill,  vol.  1,  p. 
186,]  92.  The  first  of  these  passages  might  perhaps  profit  a  modern 
notoriety,  Spurgeon  :  it  is  as  follows  :  "  The  character  of  his  discourses 
is  generally  known  :  sameness  in  substance,  incoherent  in  arrangement, 
whimsical  in  illustration,  commonly  colloquial  in  language,  and  abound 
ing  in  strange  flights  of  fancy,  and  apt  but  humourous  stories.  He 
absolutely  labours  for  bis  metaphors  ;  and,  in  his  zeal  to  lower  himself 
to  what  he  conceives  t"be  the  '  aptitude  or  capability  '  of  his  audience, 
he  constantly  mistakes  vulgarity  for  simplicity."  To  resume  our  criticism 
of  the  critic  :  Onesimus  is  assuming,  impudent,  and  personal,  after  the 
manner  of  Junius  and  the  Times  newspaper ;  in  style  somewhat  stilted 
and  awkward,  but  capable  of  pithy  sentences  and  pointed  antitheses. 
He  is  partial  to  the  "  Evangelicists,"  not  without  reason  in  those  days 
of  secularity.  Finally,  he  advocates  extemporary  preaching,  one  of 
their  imputations,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  secrets  of  their 
success. 

The  remarks  now  made,  which  could  not  well  find  a  place  in  the  text 
may  still  subserve  the  purpose  of  the  Letters. 
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"  market  language,"  to  use  his  own  designation,  which 
Grimshaw,  one  of  the  foremost  among  clerical  heroes,  so 
successfully  employed.1 

Another  evil,  professionally,  is  that  it  levels  the  gifts  of 
nature,  and  inverts  the  order  of  merit.  The  idler  can 
copy,  or  he  may  be  considered  superior  to  the  man  of 
industry,  because  he  selects  well,  and  details  elevated  sen 
timents  and  eloquent  language  as  his  own,  like  the  jack 
daw  in  the  fable,  whereas  the  other  draws  from  his  own. 
bank,  a  smaller  sum  indeed,  but  which  he  had  earned  by 
his  own  exertions.  Superficial  persons  however  applaud, 
perhaps  promote  the  idler. 

The  evil  of  copy  is  less,  when  the  borrower,  though 
deriving  his  outline  or  substance  from  a  judicious  or 
eloquent  original,  puts  it  as  much  as  possible  in  his  own 
words  and  way,  and  adds  from  his  own  stock.  Yet,  even 
thus,  nature  is  wanting ;  where  a  man  reads,  though  his 
own  composition  ;  the  nearest  approach  to  nature  being, 
as  Hussey,  or  Whately  remarks,  when  he  wrote  it.  How 
much  more  when  he  reads  the  thoughts  and  words  of 
others,  and  that  perhaps  without  taking  any  care  how 
he  shall  enunciate  them  ?  Such  a  sermon  I  once  heard 
in  St.  Paul's  itself,  at  the  mouth  of  a  dignitary  of  that 
cathedral.  It  was  Bishop  Bull's  noble  one,  known  to  his 
admirers,  on  Psalm  xxxix.  4.  The  selection,  indeed,  as 
the  text  may  suffice  to  indicate,  was  suitable  to  the  occa 
sion,  the  vicinity  of  a  new  year;  but  every  word  was 
borrowed,  while  the  delivery  amounted  to  nothing  better 
than  forced  earnestness,  misapplied  emphasis,  and  mono 
tonous  vociferation,  without  feeling,  skill,  variety,  or 
suavity.  Of  the  preacher  who  thus  exposed  himself  to  the 
criticism  of  an  ecclesiastical  and  metropolitan  audience,  I 
will  say  no  more  than  that  his  name  till  lately  was  nob  un 
known  at  Tottenham.  This  digressively,  and  by  way  of 
illustration.  But  let  a  man  read  a  manuscript  composed 
with  the  utmost  care  from  his  own  fund,  in  his  own 
style,  still  tone  and  gesture  must  fall  short  in  point  of 
nature  of  extemporaneous  effusion,  consequent  to  ade 
quate  preparation.  The  hand  and  the  eye  are  not  free. 
He  bobs  his  head  up  and  down,  to  use  M.  Necker's 

1  See  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Grimshaw  by  John  Newton,  1799. 
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image,  like  a  Chinese  pagod  sold  in  the  streets.     "  How 
is  the  preacher,"  he  continues,  "  thus  circumstanced,  ever 
to  raise  his  eyes  to  heaven,  or  to  turn  them  towards  his 
auditors  ;  they  can  never  quit  for  more  than  an  instant  at 
a  time,  the  manuscript  spread  before  him  on  the  desk." 
Necker's  was  an  observant  and  reflecting  mind  ;  he  might 
also  be  considered  a  competent  judge,   from  experience  of 
the  pulpits    of    Geneva   and   Paris,    which,    being  of  a 
religious  turn,  he  doubtless  frequented;  that  he  possessed 
himself  the  higher  qualifications   of  the   orator,   wisdom, 
force,  and  warmth,  his  exquisite  daughter  informs  us  in 
her  work  on  the  Revolution.1     The  remark  therefore,  just 
cited,  would  carry  superior  weight,  were  it  necessary  to 
enforce  what  should  be  in  itself  sufficiently  palpable.     It 
may  be  found,  with  others  of  value,  among  the  miscellanies 
published  posthumously  of   him    by  Madame    de  Stae'l. 
The  article  in  which  this  occurs  is  entitled  the  Protestant 
Worship.     He  was  himself  a  Protestant,  one   of  the  most 
noble ;  and  Swift,  another,  not  quite  so   exemplary,  but 
not  less  clever,  had  made  a  similar  remark,  and  employed 
a  similar  image  before  him    in  the  Letter  to  a  Young 
Clergyman,  to  which    I    have    referred    in    a    previous 
communication.     "You  will  observe,"  says  Swift,  "some 
clergymen  with  their  heads  held  down  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  within  an  incli  of  the  cushion,  to  read  what 
is  hardly  legible  ;  which,  besides  the  untoward  manner, 
hinders  them   from    making    the    best    of   their   voice : 
others,  again,  have  a  trick  of  popping  up  and  down  every 
moment  from  their  paper  to  the  audience,  like  an  idle 
schoolboy  on  a  repetition  day."     Hogarth's   picture  may 
further  recur*  "  The  Sleeping  Congregation,"  where  the 
preacher  is  busy  conning  his  manuscript,  which  he  holds 
in  one  hand,  with  his  eyeglass  which  he  holds  in  another. 
The  most  perfect   oratory  is  perhaps  attainable  by  the 
following  process  :    Live  frugally,   pray,  study,  arrange, 
precornpose  ;  then  at  the  proper  time  enunciate  with  the 
aid  of  memory  and  preparation  of  mind,  open  to  vary, 
add,    enlarge,    illustrate,    ad   libitum   and  pro   re,    nata, 
according  to  internal  suggestion,  and  observation  of  the 
audience.      Except   of   course   prayer,    which   peculiarly 

i  Part  2,  chapter  1 ;  Part  4,  chapter  9. 
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applies  to  the  pulpit,  is  incumbent  in  the  preparation  for 
it,  and  not  out  of  place  in  the  very  act  of  preaching, 
such  would  appear  to  have  been  the  process  of  the  most 
eminent  orators,  of  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and  Burke. 
Subsequently,  I  suppose,  they  enlarged,  polished,  and 
perfected  what  they  had  first  written,  and  then  spoken, 
before  they  published  it,  availing  themselves  of  what 
had  occurred  to  them  in  speaking,  as  in  speaking  they 
had  profited  by  what  they  had  written.  So  they  trans 
mitted  their  models. 

"  Scription,"  nevertheless,  that  I  may  -anglicise  the 
word  of  Quintilian,  is  not  indispensable  to  a  good  speech, 
if  a  man  have  a  logical  mind  and  retentive  memory. 
But  premeditation  .is  indispensable,  and  notes  precom- 
posed,  though  best  not  concomitant  with  him  in  the 
pulpit,  where  everything  should  be  free  for  action  and 
enunciation,  are  by  all  means  to  be  recommended,  espe 
cially  should  the  subject  be  unfamiliar  or  difficult,  to 
insure  logic  to  the  logical,  and,  as  it  were,  engrave  the 
memory. 

The  name  of  Thomas  Spencer  may  be  familiar  to  some 
of  your  readers.  Spencer  is  an  exemplar,  as  Hall  was 
another,  both  in  point  of  preparatory  education  and  the 
exercise  of  his  profession.  I  speak  rhetorically.  Spencer 
is  trained  in  the  Academy  at  Hoxton,  where  he  practises 
oratory.  As  a  pastor,  he  prays,  precomposes,  and  pre 
meditates  ;  always,  of  course,  speaks.  Such  Avas  his 
application,  such  his  abilities,  such  his  voice,  his  person, 
and  his  manner,  that  it  is  not  improbable,  had  he  been 
spared,  he  would,  to  cite  Hall's  estimate  of  him,  "  have 
carried  the  talent  of  preaching  to  a  greater  perfection  than 
it  ever  attained,  at  least,  in  this  kingdom."  He  lost  his 
life  prematurely  in  181 1,  and  was  followed  to  his  grave 
by  a  concourse  compared  to  that,  which  six  years  before 
had  bewailed  Nelson,  even  whilst  it  rejoiced  in  his  un 
paralleled  victory. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  for  the  encouragement  of 
young  clergymen,  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
proper  initiation,  that  it  is  possible  to  acquire  extemporary 
excellence,  or  at  least  adequate  mediocrity,  without  it. 
Many  proofs  might  be  adduced,  of  which  I  will  select  two. 
Scott,  the  author  of  the  commentary,  wrote  and  read 
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everything,  from  five  long  sermons  a  week,  down  to  the 
prayers  of  privacy  with  his  wife,  and  the  cursory  exhorta 
tions  he  addressed  to  his  catechumeni.  Accidentally  he 
was  unable  to  prepare  one  of  these,  and  was  forced  to 
speak  ;  such  was  his  facility  that  some  of  the  bystanders 
told  him  they  had  never  heard  him  so  well  before.  From 
that  time  he  laid  his  paper  aside  in  public,  and  became,  as 
his  intimate  friend  John  Newton,  who  had  long  urged  him 
to  "  preach  without  a  book,"  repeatedly  testifies,  "  the 
fullest,  readiest,  and  most  fluent  man  amongst  us  in  the 
extemporary  walk."1  Of  Legh  Richmond  the  first  at 
tempt  was  so  total  a  failure,  that  he  declared  he  would 
not  repeat  it.  He  was  however  overruled,  the  second 
time  succeeded  beyond  his  hopes,  and  never  afterwards 
found  any  difficulty,  but  on  the  contrary  became  one  of 
the  most  pathetic,  fluent,  prompt,  varied,  and  indefatigable 
of  Christian  orators. 

To  meet  one  or  two  objections.  Repetition  is  sometimes 
complained  of  in  extemporaneous  speakers.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied  that  repetition  is  commonly  desirable  in 
oral  and  popular  instruction  ;  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  is 
natural  and  judicious  ;  repetition  of  idea,  where  an  idea  is 
important,  or  variation  in  the  mode  of  presenting  it.  The 
latter  plan,  prevalent  in  Cicero  and  Burke,  is  the  more 
eligible.  Or  suppose  some  repetition  a  fault :  it  is  incident 
to  him,  who,  because  he  speaks,  is  less  able  to  watch  his 
proceeding  than  if  he  wrote,  while  it  is  more  than  com 
pensated  by  the  other  advantages,  some  of  which  have 
been  specified,  of  the  mouth  over  the  manuscript,  to  which 
may  be  added  from  Fenelon,  in  his  three  Dialogues  on 
Eloquence,  greater  vivacity,  adaptation  to  the  hearer's 
evidence  of  intelligence,  and  suggestion  of  additional 
sentiments  and  expressions  that  would  not  strike  in  the 
study. 

But  repetition,  in  a  worse  and  wider  sense,  is  chargeable 
to  the  copyist.  He  is  tempted  and  prone  to  preach  pre 
cisely  the  same  sermon  again  and  again,  too  indolent  so 
much  as  to  transcribe  a  new  one,  as  they  know  well  who 
attend  his  performances  with  punctuality.  The  sermon 

1  See  Newton's  Sixty-eight  Letters  to  a  Clergyman  (Coffin)  and  his 
Family,  lately  published  for  the  first  time,  Nos.  6,  31,  43. 
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may  be  a  good  one,  but  thus  iterated,  wants  that  grace  of 
novelty,  of  which,  in  classic  phrase,  the  nature  of  man  is 
greedy.     Dean  Milner,  about  1812,  in  a  public  document, 
among  other  instances   of  egregious  negligence    in    the 
clergy  of  the  day,  describes  them  as  preaching  four  or  five 
times  in  the  course  of  a  year,  at  their  sole  Sunday  service, 
the  same  discourse,  not  composed  by  themselves,  and  that 
a   brief  one,    occupying   from   ten    to    twenty  minutes. 
Repetition  of  the  kind,  if  not  quite  so  flagrant,  is  still 
familiar  in  country  places,  and  even  in  large  towns.     It  is 
further  proveable  by  the  tails  or  backs  of  sermons,  such  as 
one  sometimes  comes  across,  where  memoranda  have  been 
kept  of  their*  iteration.     I  may  here  mention  as  illustrative 
of  the  present  as  well  as  other  liabilities  incident  to  the 
artificial  system,  the  case  of  a  young  man  with  whom  I 
was  personally  acquainted  at  Oxford,  and  whose  career  I 
have  since  traced.     His  natural  abilities  were  good,  and 
till  the  commencement  of  his  residence,  his  acquisitions 
considerable.     He  then  launched  into  the  irregularities  of 
college  life,  himself  far  from  an  exceptional  instance,  and 
more  free    to    indulge  them,  as  elsewhere  intimated,  in 
common  with  his  cotemporaries,  because  of  the  prospective 
facility  of  copying  and  reading  sermons.     This  was  a  bad 
preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  so  it  proved.     His  habits 
of  indulgence  clung  to  him  in  a  country  curacy.     He  might 
have  been  a  boon  companion :  he  was  certainly  not  an 
exemplary  clergyman.     At  length  he  became  so  indolent 
and  repetitive,  as  to  preach  the  same  sermon  successive 
services  or  Sundays.       When  some  of  his  congregation 
remonstrated,  he  asked  whether  it  was  a  good  one :  on 
their  admitting  it  was,  he  replied,   "  Then  they  could  not 
have  too  much  of  a  good  thing."     Yet,  does  not  a  proverb 
say  the  contrary  1      The    churchwardens  very   properly 
presented  him.     The  locality  was  one  where  a  celebrated 
monastery  formerly  existed,  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain. 
The  old  monks  assuredly  lived  and  preached  in  a  very 
different    manner,    devoting  themselves   to   the   service, 
addressing  themselves  to  the  prejudices,    and  accommor 
dating  themselves  to  the  minds    of  their   people.     The 
preacher  who  speaks  may  recur  to  the  same  doctrine  :  it 
is  his  duty  to  do  so  at  intervals  in  proportion  to  its  im 
portance,  or  the  revolution  and  return  of  Christian  seasons  : 
2 
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he  will  be  likely  to  vary  and  improve  the  mode  of  pre 
senting  and  illustrating  it,  because,  having  depended  on 
his  ready  powers,  he  cannot  recollect  precisely  what  he 
said,  and  a  second  attempt  will  be  more  successful  than 
the  first,  in  accordance  to  the  laws  of  mental  progress  and 
exercise. 

Signs  of  the  times  ;  events  of  the  Church,  the  nation, 
the  diocese,  the  county,  the  district,  or  the  parish  ;  appli 
cation  to  the  circumstances  and  occasions  of  individuals, 
are,  other  things  equal,  more  probably  incident  to  the 
extemporaneous  speaker,  than  the  reader  of  the  paper, 
however  diligent,  comprehensive,  perspicacious,  and  ori 
ginal.  The  tendency  in  the  mere  copyist,  will  be  to 
overlook  and  disregard  them. 

Prompted  by  the  monastic  allusion,  let  me  be  pardoned 
if  I  divert  attention  for  a  moment  in   order  to  make  a 
remark  not  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  rhetorical  subject, 
and  for  which  I  know  not  how  elsewhere  to  find  a  place. 
It  is  made  in  all  candour,  and  as  the  result  of  some  ex 
perience.     The  Church  of  Rome,  as  compared  with  that 
of  England,  may  be  termed  the  Church  of  Faith,  not  of 
Reason  ;  but  faith,  you  will  recollect,  has  a  close  connexion 
with  the  heart.     Catholic  sermons  accordingly,  so  far  as  I 
have  heard  them  at  the  mouths  of  mixed  preachers,  ex 
hibit  more  affectus,1  less  elaboration  of  argument.     The 
Catholic  preacher  has  in  point  of  exciting  and  exercising 
the  sensibility  many  advantages  over  the  Protestant.     He 
is  intimate  with  the  consciences  of  his  flock.     His  sphere 
of  spiritual  and  invisible  survey  is  far  more  extended. 
There  is  much  more  that  is  personal,  and  real,  not  ab 
stract,  in  his  religious  theory ;  for  instance,   Jesus,   the 
Mother,  and  the   Saints  ;  touching  and  innumerable  le 
gends  ;  the  Eucharistic  Presence ;  the  souls  of  the  departed 
in  the  intermediate  state  ;  the  angelic  host,  its  beauty, 
its  orders,  its  numbers,  and  its  agency.     But  such  a  sup 
ply  of  materials,  as  it  contributes  to  variety,  so  tends  to 
prevent  repetition,  even  in  the  reprehensible  sense.     Be 
sides,   the  manipulation  of  them  is    facilitated   by   the 
extempore  method,   because  that,   as   repeatedly  seen,  is 

The  English  '  affection '  is  not  equivalent,  and  I  prefer  borrowing 
this  word  from  the  ancient  rhetoricians.  '  Pathos,'  from  the  Greek,  is 
perhaps  nearest. 
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more  capable  of  combining  with  it  the  physical  auxiliaries 
enumerated  in  the  motto.  Moreover,  genuine  pathos  is 
promoted  by  being  instinctive  and  immediate,  whereas  it 
is  liable  to  suffer  by  the  anticipation  imparted  to  it  in  the 
act  of  writing,  and  to  become  affected  and  theatrical.  As  to 
argument,  there  is  less  need  of  it  in  the  sense  of  abstract 
ratiocination,  since  so  much  is  accepted  in  the  Catholic 
communion  on  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Consequently 
the  principal  business  of  the  preacher  is  to  impress,  move, 
illustrate,  admonish,  and  exhort  ;  and  this  he  is  likely  to 
do  with  more  weight  and  less  harshness,  or  rather,  more 
loving-kindness,  in  proportion  as  he  is  also  the  confessor 
and  guide  of  his  people.  He  cannot  well  "  scold  "  those 
who  confide  their  secrets  to  him  and  comply  with  his 
instructions .  Not  that  he  is  at  all  incapable  of  ratiocina 
tion,  or  negligent  of  it  where  in  his  scheme  of  things  and 
treatment  of  his  subject  it  is  proper  to  introduce  it. 
Quite  the  contrary  :  he  is  eminently  capable  of  it,  from 
intimacy  with  those  noble  fathers  and  profound  doctors 
who  so  frequently  employ  it.  Next  to  the  Catholic  teacher 
may  in  point  of  pathos  be  classed  the  Dissenting,  more 
on  a  level  with  his  flock  by  social  position  than  the 
Anglican,  more  dependent  on  it  for  his  resources,  more 
frequent  in  confidential  intercourse  with  it,  more  cogni 
sant  of  its  interior  through  prayer-meetings  and  similar 
opportunities,  as  well  as  not  tied  by  ecclesiastical  claims 
and  verbal  formulae,  which  in  the  Missal,  Mass,  and 
indispensable  obligation  of  penance  and  other  sacraments 
and  observances  assume  a  reality,  and  therefore,  while 
they  contribute  to  unity,  develope  love  and  exercise  sen 
sibility  both  in  priest  and  people,  but  too  often  as  regards 
the  Prayer-Book,  its  officials  and  adherents,  are  no  more 
than  a  dead  letter,  a  thing  of  paper,  or  a  law  of  which 
the  reason  has  ceased.  The  law  may  continue  to  be 
iterated,  but  cannot  be  enforced  or  will  not  be  observed, 
because  the  chain  of  tradition  is  broken,  and  the  authority 
of  the  Church  no  longer  believed.  Such  formulae  there 
fore,  in  the  latter  case,  when  not  wholly  kept  in  abeyance, 
have  rarely  served  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  demons 
or  incubi ;  to  be  bonds  of  strife,  sources  of  controversy, 
distinctions  of  party,  and  inculcations  of  formalism. 
This  is  evident  from  the  whole  history  of  the  Anglican 
Church. 
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To  return.  Another  objection  is  that  the  published 
sermons  of  this  reading  Church  are  numerous  and  excellent, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  all  extemporised. — It  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  are  so.  Consider  the 
education  of  the  clergy  at  the  best  schools  and  universities. 
Consider  in  this  connexion  their  number,  so  ample,  that 
some  must  inevitably  be  conspicuous  for  literature  ;  and 
that  many,  though  not  the  majority,  would  write  their 
own  sermons,  disdaining  the  servility  of  copy.  Consider, 
finally,  that  where  the  custom  is  to  write  instead  of  speak 
ing,  there  will  be  more  materials  for  publication,  as  well 
as  more  temptation  to  publish.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
wlio  has  merely  spoken,  suffers  his  winged  word  to  pass 
away,  but  he  produces  more  effect  in  the  hearts  and  souls 
of  his  audience,  and  this  is  the  proper  office  and  end  of 
preaching. 

The  chief  imputations  against  the  manuscript  system, 
are  the  vice  to  which  it  prompts  by  anticipation,  and  the 
idleness  to  which  it  acts  as  an  inducement  in  the  actual 
discharge  of  professional  duties ;  whereas  the  extempo 
raneous  is  a  security  at  least  for  some  exertion,  both  before 
and  after  ordination.  If  an  English  clergyman  be  a  mere 
copyist  of  the  printed  sermon,  or  reader  of  the  lithographic, 
where  does  he  properly  exert  his  mind  ?  The  prayers  are 
prepared  for  him,  and  he  reads  them.  The  prayer  of  the 
Dissenting  officiant  emanates  from  his  own  breast  and 
mouth ;  the  Catholic  priest  hears  confession,  and  acts  the 
judge  of  conscience,  the  divider  of  casuistry,  and  the  dis 
penser  of  penance ;  his  ritual  also  is  incomparably  more 
various,  intricate,  and  difficult :  both  Catholic  and  Dis 
senter,  in  preaching,  depend  either  on  memory  or  judgment, 
or  on  both.  The  copyist  of  the  Establishment  may  visit 
the  school  and  the  cottage,  he  may  catechise  the  young, 
and  converse  with  the  poor  :  these  are  not  the  least  noble 
or  useful  occupations,  but  they  cannot  be  considered  the 
most  elevated  and  arduous  of  which  a  highly  educated 
person  should  be  capable.  He  may  pray  with  the  sick, 
it  is  true  ;  even  that  is  commonly  from  the  visitation 
service,  or  some  one  of  the  many  manuals.  Such  a 
clergyman  may  be  ever  so  amiable  :  he  is  certainly  not 
able. 

It  is  time,  Sir,  to  resume  the  natural  order,  before  paper, 
printing,  and  impressing  were  accessible.     There  are  good 
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preachers  now  from  paper  :  there  would  be  more  and 
better  if  all  extemporised.  There  is  no  reason  why  every 
young  man  of  ordinary  faculties  should  not  make  a  decent 
speaker.  How  is  it  in  Dissent  and  Catholicism  1  In  both 
the  discourse  will  commonly  be  found  well  distributed, 
expressed,  and  delivered ;  and  even  depth  of  disquisition 
will  be  confessed  compatible  with  oral  utterance.  You 
may  be  referred  in  illustration  of  the  latter  of  these  parti 
culars  to  such  preachers  as  Binney  and  Punshon  on  the 
one  side,  Manning  and  Oakeley  on  the  other.  The  two 
last-mentioned  gentlemen  are  the  more  apropos,  since 
before  their  secession  they  read  their  sermons.  But  the 
Church  itself  presents  admirable  specimens  of  manly  and 
elaborate  oratory  of  the  extemporary  kind.  Such  is  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Army1 ;  such  the  Dean  of  Carlisle2,  heard 
in  former  years  at  Cheltenham.  Such  was  also  the  late 
Dr.  Croly,  conspicuous  for  comprehensive  view,  dignity  of 
manner,  and  grandeur  of  expression. 

The  preceding  remarks  will,  it  is  hoped,  not  be  thought 
the  emanation  of  ill-will,  but  rather  solicitude  to  promote 
the  redress  of  a  grievance  which  has  subsisted  for  two 
centuries,  and  is  not  only  an  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  nature,  but  unpleasing  to  the  taste,  and  injurious  to 
the  interest  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c., 

QUAESTOR. 

JRev.  G.  R.  Gleig.  2  Rev.  Francis  Close. 
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IN  THE  LETTERS, 

ANGELIC  METAPHYSICS. 

SIR, 

I  have  read  with  considerable  pleasure  the  very  able 
and  learned  contributions  to  your  journal  by  QUAESTOR  "  On 
paper-preaching,"  and  I  agree  with  much  that  he  has  ad 
vanced,  especially  his  condemnation  of  the  lifeless,  mechanical 
style  of  preaching  practised  by  many  of  our  clergymen,  who 
read  every  word  of  their's  or  perhaps  of  some  one  else's 
sermons.  In  fact,  I  will  not  seriously  dispute  any  of  his 
propositions ;  but  I  will  venture  to  ask  him  Lis  authority 
for  an  assertion  which  he  makes  in  the  opening  of  his 
epistle  published  last  week  : — "Man's  mental  constitution  is 
rational,  not  as  the  angelic,  intuitive."  That  man's  mental 
constitution  is  both  perceptive  and  rational  is  true  enough ; 
but  how  does  your  correspondent  know  what  is  the  constitu 
tion  of  the  angelic  mind ;  and  will  he  oblige  us  by  his  idea 
of  the  working  of  a  mind,  the  constitution  of  which  is  not 
rational,  but  intuitive.  Is  it  a  lower  order  of  intelligence 
similar  to  that  of  the  instinct  of  animals,  which  is,  I  think, 
about  the  only  sort  of  intuition  that  we  are  acquainted  with  ; 
or  is  it  something  superior  to  it  and  above  the  range  of  human 
comprehension  ;  and  in  that  case,  how  does  he  know  it,  and 
what  proof  can  he  give  of  its  existence  ?  I  am  not  aware  that 
he  can  produce  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  for  his  assertion, 
and  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  proposition  cannot  be  estab 
lished  by  any  process  of  ratiocination ;  and  therefore  I  am 
rather  curious  to  learn  your  correspondent's  authority  for 
this  novel  discovery  in  ecclesiastical  metaphysics. 

January  21, 1863.  HOMO. 
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Sir, 

Your  correspondent  "  Homo,"  inquires  how  the  an 
gelic  mind  can  be  described  as  intuitive,  in  contradistinction 
to  man's,  which  is  admitted  to  be  rational.  Holy  Writ,  he 
observes,  cannot  be  adduced  for  the  assertion.  I  will  remind 
him  that  Scripture  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  another 
work  and  word  of  God,  nature ;  and  that  it  may  as  truly  be 
said  of  Scripture  as  of  nature,  there  are  more  things  in  it 
than  are  sometimes  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.  The  dispu 
tations  of  schoolmen,  the  disquisitions  of  divines,  the  innumer 
able  volumes  of  commentators  and  controversialists,  the  sects 
and  divisions  of  the  Christian  world,  prove  this.  However 
confident  in  denunciations  of  Rome,  as  ultra  and  even  anti- 
scriptural,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  to  be  commended  for 
caution  in  not  confining  truths  of  faith  to  what  may  be  read  in 
Scripture,  but  extending  them  to  what  may  be  proved  by 
Scripture.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  from  Scripture,  which 
reveals  much  of  angels,  might  be  deduced  the  theory  of 
angelic  intuition.  Certainly  the  Christian  philosophers  in 
what  Digby  designates,  not  "  the  dark  ages,"  but  "  the  ages 
of  faith,"i— if  Of  faith,  then  of  Christian  illumination,  and 
in  which,  after  all,  Scripture  was  more  truly  venerated  than 
it  is  now, — found  nothing  in  it  contradictory  to  this  theory  of 
intuition,  which  is  not  my  assumption,  but  their  elaborate 
and  logical  deduction.  Even  Hooker,  not  prone  to  overstep 
Scripture,  may  seem  to  have  studied  and  accepted  them 
in  this  quarter  of  speculation,  for  we  have  him  dwelling 
on  it  in  his  last  illness,  as  a  source  of  consolation  and 
delight. 

Protestants  are  sometimes  more  willing  to  hear  the 
Pagan  argument  in  favour  of  revealed  religion,  than  the 
Catholic.  There  is  some  reason  in  the  partiality,  whatever 
there  may  be  in  the  aversion,  for  many  traces  occur  in  the 
heathen  world,  whether  past  or  present,  which  to  a  reverential 
mind,  suggest  ideas  of  true  tradition,  derived  from  Adam, 
Noah,  and  the  patriarchal  founders  of  the  human  race.  He 
who  seeks  instances  may  find  abundance  in  Stillingfleet 

1  Mores  Catholic!. 
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and  Huetius.  Now,  the  term  demon,  literally  daemon,  the 
accent  being  on  the  third  letter,  which  was  used  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  both  popularly  and  philosophically,  to  represent  good 
as  well  as  evil,  guardian  as  well  as  noxious  spirits,  is  derived 
by  their  own  etymologists,  Plato1  for  one,  from  a  verbal  pri 
mitive,  signifying  knowledge,  skill,  science,  intelligence,  of 
which  they  were  deemed  more  capable,  being  simple  spirits, 
not  generated  by  the  ordinary  process,  consequently  not  liable 
to  corruption,  unencumbered  by  matter,  agile,  vivacious, 
energetic,  an  emanation  from  the  Deity.  Thus  qualified, 
they  are  discriminated  by  Proclus,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
thinkers,  at  the  end  of  his  Ten  Doubts  crncerning  Provi 
dence,  as  perceiving  all  things  causally,  and  not  energising 
according  to  ratiocination. 

But  I  must  forbear,  for  it  is  out  of  the  question,  that  on 
such  an  occasion,  and  in  such  a  paper  as  the  present,  I  should 
discuss  the  subject  at  any  length,  or  attempt  to  do  more 
than  remind  "  Homo"  out  of  the  sacred  volume  itself,  that 
angole  are  pure  spirits,  not  compound  intelligences  ;  not  re 
tarded  by  body  ;  capable  of  controlling  matter,  and  operating 
on  the  thoughts  of  men,  probably  through  sense  and  imagina 
tion,  direct  influence  on  intellect  and  will,  the  proper  spiritual 
part  of  man,  being  the  prerogative  of  God.  It  is  remarkable 
also  that  the  fall  of  "a  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven" 
should  be,  unlike  that  of  man,  irremissible  and  unredeemed. 
The  last  fact  seems  to  indicate  a  higher  order  of  nature  and 
intelligence,  as  does  also  that  proximity  to  God,  at  least  of  the 
elect  angels,  which  might  alone  suffice  to  supersede  the  slow 
processes  of  human  "  discourse."  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  argues 
that  such  a  higher  perfection  of  being  as  the  angelic  was  in  his 
day  supposed  to  be,  is  to  be  expected  in  the  constitution  of 
the  universe,  to  which  it  pertains  that  God  should  have  made 
it  as  much  as  possible  like  himself  in  all  degrees  of  things. 
Now,  the  Divine  mind  (with  humility  let  me  speak  it)  is  one 
state  or  act  of  self-derived,  universal,  and  perfect  intuition  : 
the  angelic  not  so,  though  principally  intuitive  :  it  is 
secondary  ;  it  is  limited  :  for  instance,  there  are  some  points 
to  which  it  is  not  competent,  or  "  into  which  it  desires  to 
look/'  such  as  future  contingencies  dependent  on  free  choice, 
or  the  determination  of  God;  the  internal  acts  of  other 
beings,  human  or  angelic,  done,  but  not  yet  manifested  ;  some 
truths  of  faith  :  on  these,  therefore,  it  probably  exercises  a 
sort  of  process  resembling  the  discursive  in  man.  He  who 

1  Cratylus.  Hierocles  similarly,  on  the  second  and  third  of  the 
Golden  Verses  imputed  to  Pythagoras,  the  real  author  being  Lysis,  the 
preceptor  of  Epaminondas,  as  Huet  repeatedly  assures  us  in  his  Alnetan 
Questions.  Of  the  Latin  Etymologists,  Isidore,  a  great  authority,  may 
be  mentioned  in  favour  of  this  derivation :  lib.  8,  cap.  11. 
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seeks  more  on  the  subject  in  general,  may  find  it  in  the  First 
Part  of  the  Sumina  of  the  aforesaid  resistless  reasoner,  where 
he  treats  of  the  angelic  and  human  natures. 

Suarez,  again,  wrote  a  volume  On  the  Angels,  lately  re- 
published  at  Paris  in  the  large  octavo  edition  of  his  works  ; 
it  consists  of  eleven  hundred  pages,  and  is  completely 
encyclopedic.  Having  studied  it  with  attention,  I  cannot 
but  confess  my  assent  to  his  conclusions,  with  all  my  deference 
to  Scripture,  in  fact,  urged  and  confirmed  by  it.  As  illustra 
tive  of  what  knowledge  had  prevailed  in  England  prior  to  the 
Reformation,  and  how  congenial  the  subject  continued  to  the 
English  mind  for  a  long  time  subsequent  to  it,  as  a  shower 
terminates  with  drops,  or  the  tide  retreats  by  degrees,  may  be 
mentioned  Thomas  Heywood's  folio  volume  on  the  Hierarchy 
of  the  Angels  ;  and  some  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  later,  or 
1723,  John  Reynolds's  State  and  Economy  of  the  Angelical 
Worlds.  Of  Heywood  I  cannot  speak  from  intimate  acquaint 
ance,  having  only  met  him  in  a  bookseller's  shop ;  but 
Reynolds's  is  a  thoughtful  and  sufficiently  logical  book.  By  it 
will  be  perceived  how  much  may  be  proved  by  Scripture,  with 
the  aid  of  a  litble  theology  to  supply  an  hypothesis  ;  to  give 
form  to  void,  order  to  chaos,  and  name  to  obscurity. 

Of  Milton,  religious  and  political  differences  apart,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  prince  of  English  poets,  whether  we  re 
gard  the  grandeur  of  his  subject,  the  sublimity  of  his  con 
ceptions,  and  the  elaboration  of  his  plan ;  the  sphere  of  his 
knowledge,  the  variety  of  his  illustration,  the  beauty  of  his 
imagery,  the  purity  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  depth  of  his 
disquisitions  ;  or  last,  not  least,  the  melodious  selection  of  his 
words,  and  the  artistic  perfection  of  his  verse1:  of  Milton,  it 
is  almost  superfluous  to  speak.  He,  not  limiting  himself  to 

1  Thelwall,  once  devoted  to  republican  theories,  but  who,  at  a  later 
period,  converted  probably  by  the  calamities  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  as 
well  as  awed  by  the  determined  posture  of  Pitt,  and  availing  himself  of  the 
quietude  inherent  to  hereditary  monarchy,  taught  elocution  in  London, 
presents  some  analysis  in  the  second  series  of  his  Ilhythmus.  Study 
of  this  department  of  the  work  might  facilitate  Anglo-poetic  practice  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  classical  metres  and  syzygies,  to  which  Milton 
is  the  nearest  approach.  Thelwall,  it  is  observable,  unlike  Cobbett, 
forbears  infusing  politics  into  his  literary  illustrations,  and  even  sup 
plies  an  antidote  to  revolution  in  the  celebrated  apostrophe  of  Burke  to 
the  Queen  of  France.  Thelwall  began  his  career  as  a  lecturer  in  1801, 
iui;l  is  reported  to  have  been  successful.  The  Ilhythmus  is  datad  1812. 
I  have  mentioned  one  less  known,  though  not  unworthy  :  pmilo  m<ijnra 
canamus.  "  Addison,"  observes  Johnson,  "  though  he  has  considered 
Milton's  poem  under  most  of  the  general  topicks  of  criticism,  has  barely 
touched  upon  the  versification."  The  omission  is  attempted  to  be  sup 
plied  in  the  liainbler,  Nos.  86,  88,  90,  94,  by  one  who  had  himself  to 
some  extent  studied  the  theory  and  cultivated  the  practice  of  poetry, 
and  in  whose  prose  productions  are  presented  many  passages  which  show 
his  imagination  to  have  been  only  inferior  to  his  judgment,  and  the 
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written  inspiration,  must  have  read,  reflected,  and  speculated 
comprehensively  on  the  angelic  subject,  probably  availing 
himself  of  those  sources  which  on  other  occasions  he  might 
decry.  Paradise  Lost,  next  to  Scripture,  seems  to  have  done 
more  than  any  other  single  mean,  to  maintain  in  the  popular 
mind  a  sense  of  the  two  Lapses,  the  angelic  and  the  human  ; 
of  their  fearful  consequences  ;  of  their  merited  penalties  ; 
and  finally  of  their  connexion  with  the  Christian  Incarna 
tion  and  Redemption,  and  with  the  scheme  of  Divine  Provi 
dence  in  the  constitution  of  things  and  the  creation  of  in 
telligences. 

It  is  questioned  whether  there  be  any  other  intuition  than 
instinct.  The  very  etymology  of  the  words  indicates  the 
difference,  that  of  the  one  signifying  an  intellectual,  the  other 
an  involuntary  state  or  act,  constitution  or  capability.  In 
stinct  is  not  intelligent ;  it  is  blind,  not  conscious  ;  it  is,  but 
does  not  think,  therefore  cannot,  in  the  language  of  Descartes, 
be  said  to  be  or  infer  its  existence,  because  it  thinks.  Man 
is  compound,  and  partakes  both  of  the  animal  and  angelic 
natures ;  instinctive  with  the  one,  intelligent  with  the 
other.  But  his  compound  constitution  and  position  in  the 
material  and  visible  world  demand  primarily  and  principally 
a  corresponding  intelligence,  derived  from  sense  and  imagina 
tion,  as  well  as  intellect ;  in  one  word,  rational.  In  that  may 
be  detected  what  is  even  popularly  termed  intuition.  Of  the 
sexes  women  are  sometimes  maintained  to  be  more  intuitive 
than  men.  Poets  possess  a  peculiar,  more  prompt  and  pene 
trating  insight  than  the  prosaic.  Some  great  commanders 
have  been  distinguished  from  others  by  a  like  quality.  Such 
were  Csesar,  Conde,  Napoleon,  and  Nelson.  These  are  eagles 
and  thunderbolts  of  war.  There  is  even  a  peculiar  colour  or 
brilliancy  of  the  eye  observed  to  be  associated  to  this  feature 
of  the  mind.  With  these  heroes  of  intuition  may  be  con 
trasted  those  of  reason,  of  whom  Fabius,  Turenne,  and  Wel 
lington  may  be  selected  as  representatives.  Some  philosophers 
are  prone  to  induction,  as  Bacon  ;  others  to  deduction,  as 
Descartes.  Some  excel  in  both  capacities,  capable  of  ascending 
and  descending,  "from  the  better  known  to  us,"  as  Aristotle 
says, "  to  the  better  known  in  itself,"  and  then  of  reversing 
the  process ;  of  analysis  and  synthesis  ;  of  the  abstract  and 
the  concrete  ;  of  observing,  selecting,  and  accumulating  facts  ; 

elegance  of  his  expression  to  the  solidity  of  his  wisdom. 

"  If,"  says  this  master,  in  concluding  his  analysis,  "the  poetry  of 
Milton  be  examined,  with  regard  to  the  pauses  and  the  flow  of  his  verses 
into  each  other,  it  will  appear  that  he  has  performed  all  that  our 
language  would  admit ;  and  the  comparison  of  his  numbers  with  those 
who  have  cultivated  the  same  manner  of  writing,  will  show  that  he  ex 
celled  as  much  in  the  lower  as  the  higher  parts  of  his  art,  and  that  his 
skill  in  harmony  was  not  less  than  his  invention  or  his  learning." 
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of  eliciting  conclusions,  framing  hypotheses,  discerning  prin 
ciples,  and  enacting  laws.  Conformable  to  the  description 
just  given  may  be  the  perfection  <rf  sublunary  mind  in  the 
philosophical  order,  at  once  safe  and  able,  profound  and  prac 
tical,  comprehensive  and  sublime ;  perfection,  perhaps,  which 
among  our  own  countrymen  is  in  physics  exemplified  by 
Newton,  in  medicine  by  John  Hunter. 

It  is  much  to  be  considered  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  not 
only  that  "  all  the  whole  heavens  are  the  Lord's,  the  earth 
hath  he  given  to  the  children  of  men,"  but  that  "  he  hath  set 
the  woild  in  their  heart,"  as  is  observed  by  one  who,  next  to 
the  first  and  second  Adam,  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
eminent  instance  on  record  of  the  latter  truth.  Natural 
philosophy  had  dictated  to  Aristotle  a  similar  remark ;  to 
Aristotle,  who  yet  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised  as  simply 
metaphysical,  for  though  he  indulges  in  abstraction,  he,  not 
Bacon,  is  the  author  of  the  inductive  process,  to  which 
he  traces  the  origin,  I  am  far  from  saying  the  con 
summation,  of  human  knowledge,  while  his  ethical1  as 
well  as  physical  treatises  are  a  perpetual  illustration  of 
it.  That  Aristotle  is  the  author  of  the  inductive  process, 
considered  as  a  scientific  formula,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
dictate  of  reason  or  an  instinct  of  nature,  the  proof  is  cir 
cuitous  :  nevertheless,  the  fact  is  certain.  Consequently,  the 
schoolmen,  in  deference  to  "  the  philosopher  "  ;  the  schoolmen, 
so  much  reviled,  so  little  read,  understood,  or  appreciated, 
employ  it  frequently ;  but  it  is  true,  for  which  they  are  more 
to  be  admired,  as  accessory  and  subordinate.  Exclusively 
employed,  it  generates  materialism,  impairs  sublimity,  and 
exalts  reason  beyond  her  sphere.  Hence,  in  part,  the  infidelity 
and  Natural  Laws  of  later  times.  To  return:  man, therefore, 
with  the  utmost  propriety,  has  been  in  all  ages  designated  a 
microcosm.  Reason  herself,  as  it  were,  conscious  of  her  in 
ferior  functions,  seems  to  aim  in  general  at  greater  expeditioi 
than  properly  belongs  to  her,  content  to  have  her  own  pro 
cesses  and  premises  superseded,  when  she  has  attained  habit: 
or  established  conclusions.  What  then  ?  All  this  appears  to 
imply  an  intuitive  principle  even  in  man,  without  which,  as 
may  be  observed  collaterally,  he  would  not  be  capable  of  true 
faith,2  but  which  it  is  the  business  of  his  rational  faculty  to 


1  In  those,  his  ethical,  be  included  the  first  and  second  books  of  his 
treatise  on  Rhetoric,  in  v,Thich  he  manifests  an  analysis  and  appreciation 
of  human  nature  and  social  conditions,  rarely  or  never  equaled,  if  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  the  Ecclesiasticus  of  the  three  Jewish  sages  be 
excepted. 

2  By  "  true  faith,"  otherwise  called  Divine,  in  opposition  to  human, 
which,  since  in  this  or  that  matter  of  religion  it  stops  short  of  conviction 
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evolve,  exercise,  enhance,  and  elucidate,  as  he  will  be  able  to 
do  in  proportion  as  he  brings  to  his  inquiries  a  mind  purified 
and  cultivated,  not  solicitors  of  selfish  ends,  not  vain  of  its 
powers,  not  enamoured  of  its  conceits,  but  diligent  and  tem 
perate,  humble  and  devout,  a  lover  of  truth  without  hypocrisy, 
and  a  practitioner  of  goodness  without  interest.  Would  all  men 
in  their  proportion  do  so,  what  would  be  the  result,  but  univer 
sal  coincidence ;  "  one  mind,  one  mouth,"  in  religion,  morals, 
philosophy,  and  policy  ?  The  ignorant  would  assent  to  the 
wise,  the  wise  not  indulge  in  contempt  and  disputativeness, 
but  reverence  truth  as  soon  as  they  should  see  her,  whether 
enveloped  in  the  ancient  toga,  or  attired  in  the  modern  pan 
taloon. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c., 

QUAESTOR. 
January  27, 1863. 


of  the  verity  of  God,  and  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  acceptance  of  a 
speculative  conclusion,  can  never  exceed  the  highest  probability,  never 
attain  absolute  certainty,  and  is  therefore  prone  to  change,  and  liable 
to  the  contradiction  of  an  equal  probability  ;  by  true  faith  is  meant  in 
a  Being,  mystery,  authority,  or  doctrine,  as  distinct  from  the  medium 
of  impression  or  communication,  whether  internal  or  external,  the 
evidence,  testimony,  and  terminology,  which  confirm  or  convey  it ;  for 
of  these  reason  is  the  judge,  should  it  be  necessary  or  salutary  to  in 
vestigate  them.  Nor,  I  will  add  in  reference  to  what  is  now  making  a 
stir  in  the  world,  is  reason,  whether  personal,  corporate,  or  collective, 
in  an  individual,  a  council,  or  a  community,  equally  able  at  all  times  to 
ascertain  these.  For  example,  the  opportunity  is  passed  properly  to 
determine  anew  the  authorship  or  inspiration  of  this  or  that  book  of 
Scripture  ;  a  function  to  which  those  who  were  cotemporary,  or  com 
paratively  so,  or  connected  by  a  short  chain  of  traditional  information 
and  conviction  were  competent.  There  seems  something  bordering  on 
insanity  in  these  modern  velleities,  as  I  may  term  them,  whether  they 
would  subvert  the  sources  and  authority  of  Holy  Writ  by  their  assump 
tions,  or  advocate  them  by  their  roundabout  processes,  the  rational  mode 
of  attempting  either  being  no  longer  within  the  range  of  human  possi 
bility.  You  might  as  well  wish  to  place  Socrates  or  Jesus  on  their  trials 
again  ;  to  summon  Joshua  before  you,  Hezekiah,  Ezra,  or  the  Council 
of  Laodicea.  Men  are  dead,  scenes  are  past,  impressions  extinct,  wit 
nesses,  documents,  proofs  inaccessible. 
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CHRISTIANITY    PAST,    PRESENT,    AND 
PROSPECTIVE; 

OR 

A    WORD    TO    THE    WISE    ON    THE    RELIGIOUS 
SUBJECT    IN    GENERAL, 


THE  remarks  which  follow  are  assigned  the  present 
place,  because,  had  they  been  introduced  before,  they 
would  have  interfered  with  the  primary  object  of  this 
little  publication.  They  may  be  regarded  as  a  comment 
on  an  expression  in  the  Prefatory  Notice  which  perhaps 
drew  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  even  wounded  his 
sensibilities,  where  it  speaks  of  "  the  lamentable  disruption 
of  Christian  unity,  that  Pandora's  box  of  evils."  For 
these  words  it  is  not  now  intended  to  apologise,  or  to 

1  N.B. — Tlie  Notes  appended  being  most  of  them  excursive,  some  oj 
them  tedious,  none  of  them  indispensable,  and  all  of  them  written  after 
the  text,  may  without  inconvenience  be  reserved  or  discarded.  In  fact, 
the  author  did  not  primarily  contemplate  either  the  Postscript  or  the 
Notes;  but  one  thing  leads  to  another;  ancl  the  reader  may  trace  all  the 
evil  embodied  in  them,  to  the  mishap  of  haring  once  opened  the  mythological 
box.  The  list  of  Contents,  which  will  be  found  in  the  usual  place,  will  en 
able  him  to  lay  his  hand  on  any  particular  and  principal  Note  at  will. 

Tlie  Notes,  be  it  furtJier  observed,  while  their  immediate  design  is  to 
illustrate  or  expand  certain  passages  or  allusions  in  the  Postscript,  become 
themselves  accidentally,  as  the  reader  will  in  due  time  perceive,  me  subjects 
or  snggestires  of  similar  treatment  later  in  the  volume. 

The  original  order  adopted  in  the  introduction  and  sequence  of  these 
Notes  is  retained,  while  such  remarks  on  the  Postscript  as  have  occur. '-id 
since,  and  are  not  fit  for  identification  with  its  text,  are  annexed  at  the 
foot  of  the  respective  pages. 
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retract  them,  but  rather  to  say  with  the  Latin  lyric, 
slightly  accommodated  ; 

"  Hinc  omne  principium,  hue  refer  exitum."! 
This  the  first  cause  of  woe ,  and  this  the  last. 

Much  indeed  of  the  magnificent  ode  whence  this  line  is 
taken  might  be  cited  in  the  same  relation,  and  that  not 
only  in  a  general  sense,  but  with  a  pointed  propriety,  for 
the  severe  poet,  as  the  classical  reader  will  recollect, 
traces  to  the  irreligious  source,  not  only  the  external 
perils  and  civil  dissensions,  but  the  social,  moral,  and 
even  the  constitutional  degeneracy  of  his  countrymen. 
Englishmen  in  like  manner  might  be  invited  to  reflect  on 
the  revolutions,  disturbances,  and  political  corruption ;  the 
sectarianism,  fanaticism,  heresy,  infidelity,  and  atheism  \ 
the  colloquial  blasphemy,2  the  discarded  devotion  j  the 
innovations  of  divorce,3  consummated  at  length  in  1857  ; 
the  aristocratic  profligacy,4  at  its  acme  in  the  reigns  of 
the  later  Stewarts  and  the  third  and  fourth  Georges ;  the 
obscenity  in  literature,  dramatic  or  general ;  the  licen 
tiousness,5  prostitution,  and  intemperance  5  the  homicide 
and  infanticide ;  the  gambling,  profusion,  and  suicide, 
that  have  more  or  less  infested  and  disgraced  their  nation 
during  the  last  three  centuries. — Were  we  disposed  to 
refine  a  little,  we  might  add  (fount  of  evils  individual, 
social,  national,  universal  !)  the  tendency  to  exalt  and 
extenuate  genius,  intellect,  energy,  audacity,  success,  irre 
spective  of  intrinsic  worth,  nay,  often  united  to  intense 
worthlessness  or  enormous  depravity ;  forgetful  of  the 
revealed  and  reasonable  maxim,  "  To  whomsoever  much  is 
given,  of  him  shall  be  much  required  ;  and  to  whom  men 
have  committed  much,  of  him  they  wiJl  ask  the  more."  So, 
in  some  recurrence  to  the  heroic  mythology  of  ancient  times, 
as  well  as  in  some  advance  to  the  Anti-christian  idolatry  of 

1  Horat.  Carm.  iii.  6.     It  is  proposed  to  print  the  entire  ode  in  an 
Appendix,  where  it  will  appear  as  No.  1,  where  a  translation  also,  by  the 
able  hand  of  a  cotemporary,  will  be  presented  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
classical,  the  introduction  of  the  less  literate  reader,  and  the  edification  of 
both. 

2  See  of  the  Notes  in  illustration  of  the  Postscript,  and  printed  on  the 
pages  that  succeed  it :  Blasphemy  (Secularism  :  Essays  and  Reviews). 

8  See  the  Note  entitled  Divorce. 

4  See  the  Note  entitled  Aristocratic  Profligacy. 

5  See  the  Note  entitled  A  particular  form  oj  Licentiousness  ;  with  some 
account  of  the  British  Church. 
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future,  Mohammed,1  Henry  the  Eighth,  Bacon,  Cromwell, 
and  similar  demigods,  have  found  not  only  admirers  of 
their  abilities,  but  apologists  of  their  crimes ;  of  their 
imposture,  their  turpitude,  their  sacrilege,  their  rapine, 
their  avarice,  or  their  ambition.  So  far,  to  select  one 
among  a  thousand  instances,  even  the  morality  of  Bourda- 
loue  is  perilous,  where  in  his  funeral  oration  he  extenuates 
Conde.  Intellect  is  preferred  to  principle,  and  energy  to 
self-denial.  The  end  justifies  the  means,  and  success  con 
stitutes  the  test  of  virtue,  capable  of  altering  the  nature 
of  things  and  the  eternal  principles  of  right.  The  traitor 
is  by  victory  metamorphosed  into  the  hero/2  and  becomes 
the  greatest  man  of  the  age,  and  the  idol  of  posterity.  The 
immorality  or  infidelity  of  the  poet  is  overlooked,  so  long 
as  the  vehicle  of  it  be  the  music  of  the  Siren.  Some 
biographers  seem  to  think  moral  depravity  incompatible 
with  elevated  intelligence ;  and  therefore,  whatever  the 
natural  inference  from  facts,  where  they  find  the  second, 
do  their  best  to  disprove  the  first ;  so  acquainted  are  they 
with  mankind,  so  cognisant  of  themselves,  so  impartial 
in  their  adjudication,  so  incapable  of  fallacy,  or  so 
endowed  with  moral  severity.  Such,  to  specify  another 
instance,  perhaps  familiar  to  the  well-informed  reader's 
mind3;  such  is  sophistry,  and  such  the  contempt  of 

i  See  the  Note  entitled  Mohammed. 
The  idea  is  not  new,  but  canonised  in  classical  literature : 
"  Haec,  f ato  quae  teste  probet,  quis  justius  anna 

Sumserit :  haec  acies  victum  factura  nocentem  est. 

Si  pro  me  patriam  ferro  flammisque  petistis, 

Nunc  pugnate,  truces,  gladiosque  exsolvite  culpa. 

Nulla  manus,  belli  mutato  judice,  pura  est." 
— Caesar's  address  to  his  soldiers  before  Pharsalia  in  Lucan  vii.  259 — 63. 

The  name  of  the  imperial  Roman  naturally  recalls  that  of  his  Gallic 
analogue,  eulogist,  and  biographer.  Napoleon  the  Third,  prompted  pro 
bably  by  a  very  obvious  motive  of  self-defense,  in  the  preface  to  his  Life  of 
Caesar,  boldly  assumes  the  principle  of  moral  dignity  as  inalienable  from 
intellectual  superiority,  and  would  designate  the  Roman  a  "  Messiah  "  on 
the  twofold  ground  of  his  mission  and  reception.  More  likely  and  simply, 
Caesar's  debts  made  him  reckless,  and  his  sensuality  infidel  and  unprin 
cipled.  That  he  was  an  agent  in  the  hands  of  Providence  for  the  chas 
tisement  of  a  guilty  state  may  readily  be  admitted.  Cf.  Daniel,  iv.  17. 
Possibly,  had  the  Emperor's  own  private  antecedents  been  more  favourable 
to  self-control,  he  might  have  adhered  to  his  oath  as  President,  or  vacated 
his  seat,  preferring  the  chance  of  death  to  the  loss  of  virtue.  But  Catos 
have  always  been  rare,  and  still  more  so  in  modern  times,  such  is  the  en 
croachment  of  luxury  and  casuistry.  Later  patriots  are  wont  to  shed  tears, 
not,  in  the  phrase  of  Pope,  for  "  dying  laws,"  but  of  Burke,  for  "  expirin" 
places." 
8  Grote. 
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antiquity,  such  the  indifference  to  its  judgment  and 
experience,  and  the  confidence  in  our  own  conceits 
and  the  illumination  of  later  times,  that  Plato  and 
Socrates  are  in  danger  of  being  postponed  to  Gor- 
gias  and  Protagoras. — Were  we  excessive  in  our  deli 
cacy,  or  more  considerate  of  men  than  right,  of  a 
class  than  virtue,  we  might  refrain  from  noticing  that 
midhusbandry,  imported  from  a  congenial  quarter,  the 
court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  gradually  forced 
on  the  English  nation  in  spite  of  feminine  repugnance, 
literary  remonstrance  as  late  as  Cobbett,  and  the  noble 
example  of  the  most  prolific  of  our  Queens.1  Even 
present  Majesty,  as  is  reported,  first  saw  the  light 
through  the  process  of  modesty  and  nature.  We  might 
remark,  in  a  similar  relation,  the  prostitution  of  part 
of  the  national  revenue  to  the  unsensual  promotion  of 
painting  and  sculpture;2  rather  a  contrast  with  the 
indignation  of  an  age  sometimes  thought  less  rigid,  when 
the  notorious  Dr.  Graham  paid,  and  the  Evelike  Emma 
Hamilton  exhibited  ;  yet  Graham's  was  but  the  act  of  a 
private  individual.  Ah,  what  degradation  of  the  one 
sex,  what  temptation  of  the  other  !  no  wonder  students 
and  practitioners  of  the  fine  arts  also,  have  not  the  repu 
tation  of  being  too  moral. — But  to  proceed  were  endless, 
and  the  task  is  already  sufficiently  invidious  :  let  me 
desist  from  the  moral  and  social  retrospect  with  alluding 
for  the  moment  to  passing  events  :  even  the  American 
devolution,  with  all  its  consequences  of  corrupt  democracy, 
unemaiicipated  slavery,  and  now  ultimately  fratricidal  war, 
stands  associated,  not  only  to  national  debts  and  financial 
difficulties,  traced  by  Cobbett,3  however  boldly,  to  the 
original  schism,  but  to  religious  differences,  and  that  in  a 
very  complex  sense,  whether  we  regard  the  primary  cause 
of  all,  the  Reformation,  the  oppression  of  Charles  which 
gave  rise  to  puritanic  emigration,  or  the  indifference  of  the 
two  first  Georges  and  their  ministers  to  the  religious 


1  See  the  Note  entitled  Midliusl>andry. 

2  No  leaf,  no  girdle.     The  case  at  least,  I  was  given  to  understand,  some 
three  or  four  years  ago,  when  a  petition  to  the  Lords  went  round.     The 
result  I  know  not,  having  failed  to  observe  it  in  the  debates. 

3  History  of  the  Refoi 
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condition  and  constitution  of  the  colonies.1 — The  poetic 
parallel  of  ancient  Rome  towards  the  close  of  the  republic 
and  under  the  sway  of  the  empire,  in  point  of  constitutional 
degeneracy,  might  be  illustrated  by  a  continuous  chain  of 
medical  testimony,  for  at  least  the  last  two  hundred  years 
down  to  the  universal  conviction  of  cotemporary  physicians. 
For  consider  but  a  little,  and  it  will  appear  plain,  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  monastic  and  celibate  contrasts  of  poverty 
and  chastity,  coupled  with  the  abandonment  of  such  Chris 
tian  and  Scriptural  preservatives  as  confession,  fasting,  and 
abstinence,  must  have  led  to  serious  changes  in  the  national 
conscience  and  constitution.  Among  other  consequences,  as 
we  may  observe  incidentally,  came  the  inconveniences  of 
repletion  :  these  our  forefathers  endeavoured  to  remedy  by 
bleeding  and  purging,  as  before  they  had  fasted  in  spring 
and  autumn  ;2  and  now  their  descendants  can  neither  endure 
bleeding,  purging,  nor  fasting,  yet  longevity  is  surmised 
to  be  more,  through  the  access  of  conveniences,  the  re 
sources  of  science,  and  the  study  of  valetudinarianism. — 
I  will  not  dwell  on  the  probable  increase  of  insanity,  not 
possible  to  be  decided  for  want  of  traditional  data,  yet 
which,  among  other  considerations  may  not  unreasonably 
be  inferred  from  the  general  impairment  of  constitution  ; 
the  later  tendency  of  disease  to  invade  the  interior,  in 
other  words,  the  inability  of  nature  to  expel  it  to  the  sur 
face,  or  remove  it  by  the  normal  ducts  ;  the  prevalence  of 
nervous  disorders  to  an  extent,  if  not  also  of  a  kind,  not 
known  in  former  ages  ;  the  exciting  and  depressing  influ 
ences  of  many  trades  and  occupations,  subservient  to  a 
highly  artilicial  state  of  civilisation  ;  the  premature, 
unsanctioned,  and  ill-regulated  sensuality ;  the  free  use 
of  alchoholic  stimulants,  especially  spirits  ;  the  sedentary 
and  self-indulgent  habits  of  society  ;  the  mutability  of 
events,  the  precipitance  of  life,  the  very  conflicts  of  liberty 
itself,8  the  misery  of  competition,  the  multitude  of  busi 
ness,  the  inability  to  procure  employment  or  subsistence, 
the  disregard  of  prudence,  and  the  absence  of  reflexion  ; 
above  all,  the  self-reliance,  and  contempt  of  the  principle 

1  See  the  Note  entitled  American  Revolution. 

2  See  the  note  entitled  Medical  Opinions  on  the  Cessation  of  Fasting 
and  Abstinence. 

3  See  here  that  very  able  writer,  Spurzheim,  on  Insanity  ;  Part  2,  Sec 
tion  4  tin. ;  Ed.  London,  1817. 
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of  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  duty,  with  the  con 
sequent  neglect  of  religious  and  moral  discipline,  both 
aggravated  by  the  substitution  of  a  false  and  frivolous 
philosophy,  and  the  superficial  and  sensational  character 
of  general  literature.1 — Let  the  author  be  pardoned  while 
he  observes  parenthetically,  however  superfluously,  con 
sidering  the  estimate  that  he  who  has  read  thus  far  will 
already  have  formed  of  his  opinions,  that  he  regards 
the  present  age  to  be  not  merely  imperfect,  for  what 
state  of  man,  whether  single  or  collective,  can  be  other 
wise  1  but  inferior  in  some  grave  respects  of  truth  and 
wisdom  to  many  of  its  predecessors.  The  maxim  is  by 
no  means  an  exceptional  one,  that  the  world  grows  wiser 
as  it  grows  older ;  no,  not  even  since  the  invention  of 
printing,  and  the  facilities  it  has  supplied  of  transmission 
and  comparison.  History,  dispassionately  considered  and 
duly  weighed,  might  lead  us  to  think  otherwise,  both 
before  and  since  Christ.  As  in  the  case  of  individuals, 
every  age  has  its  merits,  every  age  its  defects ;  even  impe- 
perial,  not  yet  Christian  Rome,  might  present  its  claim 
to  superiority  in  the  allowance  of  the  most  severe  of  its 
historians  :2  yet  individuals  are  not  equal  in  point  of 
merit  and  defect :  no  more  are  ages  :  for  besides  the  minor 
and  accidental  differences,  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
ages,  like  individuals,  exhibit  action  and  reaction,  decline 
and  progress,  of  a  more  serious  kind,  on  a  wider  scale,  and 
in  a  longer  continuity.  The  race  of  man  did  not  begin 
with  savagery,  as  infidel  philosophy  maintains  ;  but  de 
generated,  as  the  classical  myth  represents  it,  from  the 
golden  age  into  the  baser  metals.  Protestants  regard  the 
medieval  period  as  darkness,  and  Catholics  treat  reformed 
Christianity  as  deformation.  But  to  illustrate  his  obser 
vation,  the  philosophy  of  the  present  age  is  often  false,  and 
the  liberty  tends  to  licentiousness.  Who  in  former  times 
would  have  so  much  as  dreamt  of  extending  such  treat 
ment  to  hardened  criminals,  as,  regardless  of  the  first  end 
of  punishment,  the  protection  of  society,  has  been  in  our 

1  See  the  Note  entitled  Literature  oftlie  Day. 

"  Nee  omnia  apud  priores  meliora,  sed  nostra  quoque  aetas  multa 
laudis  et  artium  posteris  tulit  :"  Taciti  Annal.  iii.  55.  Yet  no  one  would 
absolutely  compare  the  Rome  of  Catiline,  Caesar,  and  Clodius,  with  the 
Rome  of  Cato,  Paulus,  and  Flarnininus. 
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day  so  long  indulged  them  ?  who  have  conceived  such 
extension  of  divorce  1  who  in  former  times  have  thus 
paved  the  way  to  the  acceptance  of  polygamy,  the  less 
evil,  and  for  which  more  Scripture  may  be  pleaded,  how 
ever  fallaciously  in  either  instance,  than  divorce  1  who 
have  made  such  approaches  to  incestuous  marriages,  with 
every  probability  of  their  enactment,  as  soon  as  the  old 
lawyers  shall  have  disappeared  with  their  prejudices,  the 
object  being,  as  in  the  preceding  instance  of  divorce,  the 
convenience  of  individuals  consulted  by  the  exercise  of  a 
partial  legislation,  irrespective  of  the  real  interest  of  the 
community,  or  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  code  ?  who 
have  attempted  such  modes  of  in  severe,  undisciplined, 
frivolous,  and  indiscriminate  education,  imparting  know 
ledge  little  serviceable,  disregarding  solid,  studious  of 
facts  rather  than  principles,  charging  the  memory,  not 
developing  the  reason  and  exercising  the  understanding, 
so  as  to  constitute  habits  of  judgment  and  reflexion,  appli 
cation  arid  attention,  and  tending  to  make  the  humbler 
classes  of  society  dissatisfied  with  their  position,  con 
ceited  of  themselves,  and  contemptuous  of  their  bet 
ters.1  More  serious  still :  the  present  age,  with  all 
its  accumulation  of  experience,  circulation  of  know 
ledge,  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  opportunity  of  com 
paring  and  adjudicating  opinion,  is  so  wise  as  not  even  to 
be  of  one  mind  in  religion,  the  first  of  all  things  ;  to  be 
less  near  one  mind  probably  than  any  of  its  reformed 
predecessors,  with  one  exception,  the  days  of  civil  strife 
and  Cromwell,  days,  which,  with  all  their  faults,  were 
marked  by  religious  enthusiasm  rather  than  incredulity, 
and  held  fast  at  least  to  their  one  surviving  anchor 
of  Divinity  and  remnant  of  Catholicism,  as  present  ex 
perience  proves  it  to  be,  the  authenticity  and  inspiration 
of  Scripture,  however  variously  it  might  interpret  the 

1  Yet  "  a  New  England  man,"  of  all  others,  had  read  us  a  tough  lesson 
some  forty  years  ago  on  the  ultimate  consequence  of  our  luxurious  pri 
sons  and  treatment  of  prisoners,  then  in  little  more  than  their  commence 
ment.  "  Experience,"  is  one  part  of  his  observations,"  not  argument, 
must  cure  these  indiscreet  gambols  of  philanthropists."  Sketch  of  Old 
England  :  New  York  and  London,  1822 :  Letter  vii. — The  whole  series 
may  even  now  claim  the  attention,  whether  of  the  political  economist, 
the  man  of  letters,  or  the  observer  of  life. — See  further  the  note  entitled 
Criminal  I'linishment.  Education  of  the  Poor, 
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sacred  text.  Nevertheless,  on  the  contrary,  the  present 
age  may  be  said  to  be  more  near  religious  unity  in  one 
respect  than  any  of  its  predecessors  ;  and  this  precisely, 
because,  to  borrow  a  term  of  somewhat  recent  coinage,  it 
approximates  more  to  an  "  agreement  to  differ,"  or  as  it 
may  otherwise  be  expressed,  to  a  determination  to  be 
indifferent  to  words  and  forms  as  the  natural  and  logical 
representatives  of  truths  and  things,  as  well  as  the  sole 
security  for  their  tenure  and  retention  ;  to  supersede,  in 
short,  all  theological  creed,  system,  formulary,  common 
place,  and  phraseology  whatever,  and  to  realise  in  the 
most  liberal  sense  the  poetic  axiom  : 

"  For  forms  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight  : 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right."  1 

Why  not  supersede  Scripture  itself,  much  of  which  is  a 
logical  expression  of  the  minds  of  its  inspired  writers, 
appropriate  to  their  times,  and  determined  by  their  vigour 
or  culture  of  intellect  ?  Depend  upon  it,  this  would  only 
be  a  later  consequence  ;  and  the  citadel  will  yield,  when 
the  outworks  are  gone.  Right  indeed  so  far  the  ap 
proximation  in  question,  consistent  so  far,  as  Protestants 

1  A  passage  in  Symmachus's  Epistles,  lih.  x.,  num.  54,  may  illustrate 
the  insidious  phrase,  put  forwards  under  the  pretext  of  charity,  but 
really  indicative  or  introductory  of  indolence,  apathy,  incredulity  : 

"  Aequum  est  quicquid  omnes  colunt  unumputari.  Eadem  spectamus 
astra,  commune  coelum  est,  idem  nos  mundus  involvit.  Quid  interest 
qua  quisque  prudentia  verum  inquirat  ?  Uno  itinere  non  potest  per- 
veniri  ad  tarn  grande  secretum." 

Prudentius,  that  distinguished  senator's  not  less  distinguished  poetical 
respondent,  presents  a  comment,  as  applicable  to  the  mongrel  sects  of 
modern  Protestantism  as  the  Polytheism  of  their  day,  lib.  ii.  I  may  quote 
part  of  it  : 

"  Simplicis  ergo  vise  dux  est  Deus.    Ille  per  unam 
Ire  jubet  mortale  genus,  quam  dirigit  ipse. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Multiplicis  dux  Daemon" — . 

Ed.  Jureti  ;  Parisiis,  1580 ;  p.  295  cum  364. 

The  approbation  of  variety  might  be  pardoned  in  a  Pagan  amid  that 
obscurity  of  truth,  abeyance  of  authority,  and  conflict  of  opinion.  It  is 
less  tolerable  since  Christ  came  to  establish  "  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism  ;  "  nay,  "  one  mind,  one  mouth."  It  has,  however,  among  many 
others,  the  honoured  sanction  of  Thomas  Paine,  who,  as  Simplicius  in 
his  commentary  on  Epictetus,  assumes  variety  of  faith  and  form  to  be 
more  pleasing  to  Infinity. 

The  style  of  Symmachus  is  sententious,  but  perspicuous.  The  manner 
of  Prudentius  is  more  Lucretian  than  Virgilian.  The  metaphorical 
description  of  the  one  way  of  Christianity,  at  first  arduous,  excepted  in 
the  preceding  quotation,  seems  borrowed  from  the  representation  of 
Virtue  in  Silius,  Punic,  xv,  101 — 7. 
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not  only  may,  but  ought,  probably,  to   agree  to  differ, 
whether  with  Catholics,  whom  somehow  they  except,  or 
with    themselves,     consistently    with    their   principle    of 
private  judgment,  self-interpreted  Scripture,  and  multi 
tudinous  papacy.      Can  Catholics  with  them  1  Catholics, 
who  have  Scripture  interpreted  in  a  definite  and  uniform 
manner,    Tradition,  Councils,  and    Fathers,  whom    they 
are  bound  to  hear,  and  from  whom  they  dare  not  deviate, 
as  the  voice  or  channel  of  truth",  at  once  divine,  cumula 
tive,    and    consistent.1     The    truth    is,  our   principle    of 
action    in    religion   and   many    other  matters,     is,    here 
essentially,  there  avowedly,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
more    frequently    than    some   think,     a    capricious,    self- 
confident,  and  revolutionary  one,  not  regular,  conserva 
tive,  and  deferential,  irretentive  of  what  in  time  past  has 
been  ascertained  and  established,  far  from  the  mean  of 
wisdom,  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  Oriental ;  as  that  of 
young  fools,  who  treat  their  elders  with  contempt,  because 
they  live  a  few  years  later,  and  enjoy  a  flow  of  animal 
spirits  and  a  corporeal  vigour,  forgetting  that  they  want 
one  of  the  first  conditions   of  wisdom,  something  better 
than    all  their   tumult,    energy,    and  promptitude,    that 
which  is  solely  the  endowment  of  age  and  the  gift  of  time, 
namely,  knowledge  of  the  world,  experience    of  things, 
reflexion  on  the  past,  and  calculation  of  the  future. — To 
conclude  the   poetic  parallel,  which  we  have  expanded, 
which  perhaps  exceeded  :  at  present  the  state  of  England, 
religiously  and  morally,  (I  pass  by  policy,  for  there  she 
must  be  confessed  to  have  reaped  some  fruit,  though  of 
it  eminently  the  germ  was  laid  in  the  antecedent  period, 
particularly  the  reigns  of  John  and  the  first  and  third 
Edwards;  and  even  there  we  have,  since  the  Reformation, 
by  cutting  off  the  head  of   one  king,    and  expatriating 
another,  in  premature  anticipation  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
reduced  our  monarchs  to  the  condition   of  mere  puppets, 
playthings,  and  parrots,  puppets  the  patients  of  mechanism, 
playthings  the  preventives  of  mischief,  and  parrots  which 
talk  by  dictation  ;  great  boon  indeed,  perhaps  not  other- 


.  xix.  17 — 20  ;  xxviii.  20 ;  John  xvi.  13  ;  Acts  xv.  28  ;  Eph.  iv. 
1—16;  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  See,  further,  the  Note  entitled  Tradition, 
Councils,  and  Fathers. 
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wise  attainable ;  but  such  is  a  constitutional  king ; l  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament  being  the  real  power,  the 
premier  imposed  by  it  the  greatest  man  in  the  empire, 
and  next  to  him  the  leader  of  opposition,)  at  present  the 
state  of  England,  religiously  and  morally,  corresponds  to 
that  of  a  man   who  is  cognisant  of  his  disease   by  its 
symptoms  rather  than  its  cause,  and  who  therefore  strives 
to  palliate,  not  to  cure  itj  resorting  to  empirical,  super 
ficial,   and  temporary  remedies,   in    contradistinction  to 
rational,  radical,  and  comprehensive  treatment.     It  is  a 
maxim  alike  medical,  legal,  moral,  and  metaphysical,  that 
"  Sublata  causa  tollitur  effectus  ;"  Remove  the  cause  and 
the  effect  will  cease.     The  cure,  certainly,  like  the  disease, 
must    be   chronic,   especially  in    a  body  so   extensively 
affected,  and  compounded  of  so  many  and  heterogeneous 
parts  ;  but  the  great   difficulty  is  to  incline  the  patient 
to  adopt  it,  for  which  end  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
first   be    informed.     The  prophetic  process  is  therefore 
advisable  :   "  Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept.  Here 
a  little  and  there  a  little."2     For  no  one  can  be  so  foolish 
as  to  suppose  that  the  accumulated  prejudice  of  centuries 
should  be  dissipated  in  a  moment,  the  ignorance  removed, 
the  laxities  subverted,   and  the  evil  habits  interrupted 
and  extirpated. 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  said,  Most  of  the  abuses 
enumerated,  some  in  a  more  aggravated  degree,  apply 
equally  to  France,  during  the  same  period ;  nor  were  kings, 
noblemen,  and  knights,  in  the  stable  times  of  Catholicism, 

1  As  such  of  course  is  meant.  God  forbid  personality.  Character 
belongs  to  another  department ;  and,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  imma 
terial  to  the  political  function,  which  cannot  err  because  it  acts  by 
necessity.  The  maxim,  that  "  the  King  can  do  go  wrong,"  is  not  mere 
political  metaphysic,  but  grounded  in  real  truth ;  and  a  constitutional 
King  ought  to  be  such  as  has  been  now  metaphorically  described,  since 
his  ministers  are  responsible,  not  himself.  The  Times,  I  may  add, 
will  not  so  much  as  allow  the  Heir  Apparent  to  speak  his  mind  in  Par 
liament  :  "  He  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  independent."  Where  then 
the  good  of  his  admission  to  it  ?  Who  would  not  rather  be  a  subject 
with  liberty  to  speak  and  vote,  even  were  no  such  cares  involved  in 
royalty  as  make  people  say  they  should  be  reluctant  to  rule  ?  See  for 
the  remarks  in  question  the  first  leader  in  the  Times,  a  paper  that  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  term  dictatorial,  did  I  not  feel  conscious  of  being 
more  so  myself,  dated  February  6,  1863,  the  day  after  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  inauguration  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
»  Isaiah  xxviii.  9,  10. 
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by  any  means  immaculate. — The  facts  are  admitted ;  but 
the  subject  is  now  simply  the  state  of  reformed  and  quasi- 
scriptural  England.  As  to  France,  it  is  to  be  considered 
how  much  she  deteriorated  in  every  respect  through 
Hug^onotic1  disturbance,  which  impaired  even  the  direct 
influence  of  the  old  religion  upon  its  professors,  and 
ultimately  seems  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the  divisions 
of  Jansenism,  the  scepticism  of  Bayle,  the  scoffing  of 
Voltaire,2  and  that  false  philosophy  which  more  than  any 
other  cause,  remote  or  proximate,  both  which  itself  was, 
contributed  to  the  He  volution.  Nor,  further,  is  now  the 
comparison  between  Protestantism  after  the  Reformation 
and  Catholicism  before  it,  but  if  any,  between  Catholicism 
as  it  influenced  England  after  the  movement  of  the  six 
teenth  century,  and  what  it  might  have  been  had  no  such 
interruption  occurred,  while  it  availed  itself  of  every  fa 
cility  which  that  agitating  and  enterprising  epoch  in  the 
world's  progress  either  promoted,  presented,  or  induced. 

What,  therefore,  I  proceed  to  observe,  would  have 
been  the  state  of  things  by  this  time  :  what  the  truth  and 
force  of  faith ;  the  extent  and  earnestness  of  fraternal 
charity  ;  the  prevalence  of  piety,  justice,  temperance,  and 
purity,  of  humility,  patience,  and  prudence  ;  the  adequacy 
of  priests,  missions,  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and  elee 
mosynary  agencies  to  the  wants  of  society  and  the  increase 
of  population  ;  the  liberality  of  the  rich ;  the  welfare  of 
the  poor  ;  the  self-denial  of  both  in  their  mutual  relations  ; 
the  hours  and  compensation  of  labour  ;  the  diffusion,  not 
the  monopoly,  of  a  prosperity  and  refinement  rather  moral 
than  material,  rather  frugal  than  luxurious  ;  the  introduc 
tion,  subject  to  a  peculiar  and  propitious  law  of  Providence,8 

1  See  on  this  designation,  Appendix,  No.  2. 

2  See  tfye  Note  entitled  Voltaire  and  English  Infidelity. 

3  Wisdom    vii.    16.      Euryphamus     among    the    philosophers,    and 
Theodore!  among  the  fathers,  see  indication  of  the  Divine  image  in 
this    department    of     human     capability :     In    Fragment.      Pythag. ; 
Quaest.   20   in   Genesin.     Aristotle's  inclusion  of   Techne,  art,   among 
the   virtues   of  the  intellectual  department,   and  parallel  of    it   with 
Phroncsij,  prudence,  will  refer  to  the  classical  and  scholastic  mind: 
Eth.  vi.  cc.  4,  5.     If  so,  it  may  well  be  the  subject  of  Divine  super 
intendence    permissive     or    efficacious,    permissive    here,    efficacious 
there  ;  more  permissive  in  Borne  states  of  society,  more  efficacious  in 
others ;  in  proportion  to  which,  the  exercise  of  it  and  modes  of  its 
manifestation  will  prove  more  or  less  a  source  of  benefit  or  detriment 
to   the  species,  more  or  less   an   illustration  of  genuine   or  spurious 
progress,  refinement,  and  civilisation. 
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concurrent  with  the  prevailing  philanthropy,  of  technical 
novelties  and  artificial  inventions  by  a  process  gradual 
rather  than  abrupt,  and  of  a  nature  calculated  to  serve 
convenience  rather  than  indulgence,  so  as  neither  to  tempt, 
rum,  nor  enervate  any  class  or  person  in  the  community ; 
the  spread  of  solid  and  coherent  intelligence,  in  contradis 
tinction  to  trivial  and  broken  information  ;  the  freedom  of 
policy,  the  stability  of  government,  the  economy  of  expen 
diture,  the  reduction  of  police,  the  supersession  of  arma 
ments,  the  harmony  of  nations,  the  extinction  of  slavery, 
the  conversion  of  heathenism,  the  contribution  of  art  and 
science,  of  commerce,  exploration,  and  discovery,  of  the 
compass,  the  press,  the  steam-engine,  and  the  telegraph, 
to  the  service  of  Christianity,  had  unity  continued  and 
advanced,  can  now  indeed,  though  not  improbably  or 
implausibly,  only  be  conjectured.  He  who  seeks  further, 
may  find  Balmez  on  European  Civilisation  serviceable, 
one  of  the  few  great  works  that  have  appeared  in  recent 
times.  The  Philosophy  of  History  also,  by  Frederick 
Schlegel,  possesses  a  similar  claim  to  recommendation 
and  eulogy.  These  works,  combined,  present  a  compre 
hensive  view  of  mankind  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to 
the  times  of  our  immediate  fathers  and  ourselves ;  and 
that,  not  conceived  according  to  the  fancies  of  philosophers, 
but  accommodated  to  the  truth  of  God.  Here,  in  calcu 
lating  the  probable  state  of  things,  had  religious  unity 
proceeded,  it  is  always  to  be  recollected,  in  justice  to  that 
Church  which  represents  so  large  a  portion  of  Christen 
dom,  yet  is  nevertheless  so  much  the  object  of  misinterpre 
tation  and  invective,  that,  subsequent  to  the  Reformation, 
her  actual  opposition  to  change,  or  what,  rightly  or  not, 
is  commonly  termed  Progress,  seems  to  have  been  dictated 
by  prudential  considerations  ;  for  a  thing  may  be  very 
proper  in  itself  to  do,  but  the  time  may  not  have  arrived, 
or  the  agency  not  be  forthcoming  to  do  it.  So,  for 
example,  Pitt,  its  juvenile  advocate,  and  friendly  as  he 
at  heart  continued  to  it,  opposed  reform  of  the  representa 
tion  during  the  revolutionary  mania  and  the  heat  of  the 
European  war.  Similarly,  in  one  of  his  speeches  on 
Catholic  concession,1  he  distinguishes  between  right  and 

l  May  13,  1805.     A  cotemporary  Catholic  would  accept    Pitt's  prin 
ciple,  though  he  might  demur  to  his  application  of  it. 
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expediency  :  "The  difference,"  observed  that  great  states 
man,  "  is  broad,  evident,  and  fundamental.  I  consider 
right  as  independent  of  circumstances,  and  paramount  to 
them  ;  whilst  expediency  is  connected  with  circumstances 
and  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  them."  Had 
again,  the  early  Constituent1  and  Legislative  Assemblies 
of  revolutionary  France  acted  on  the  same  principle  of 
circumspection,  they  would  have  saved  their  country 
and  the  world  from  innumerable  evils.  How  Rome, 
whether  in  the  person  of  Popes  or  potentates,  may  have 
acted  in  the  face  of  hostility  and  treachery,  is  one  thing  ; 
how  she  would  have  acted  in  more  congenial  circumstances, 
such  as  now  can  only  be  imagined,  is  another.  How 
often  has  she  not  had  occasion  to  cry,  with  the  sagacious 
but  hapless  priest  of  Troy  : 

"  Equo  ne  credite  Teucri 

Quicquid  id  est,  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes 

"  Somewhat  is  sure  designed  by  fraud  or  force  ; 

Trust  not  their  presents,  nor  admit  the  horse."     DRYDEN. 

That  Catholicism  was  favourable  to  commerce,  industry, 
and  elevation  of  the  servile  and  plebeian  classes,  in  the 
remotest  quarters  of  her  influence,  and  the  least  respon 
sible  periods  of  her  history,  there  is  complete  proof.'2  She 
seems,  in  short,  to  have  been  the  friend  of  any  freedom, 
where,  in  her  conscientious  and  deliberate  conviction,  it 
might  legitimately  be  demanded  and  safely  be  conceded. 
If  she  "persecuted,"  as  men  say,  forgetful  that  their  own 
predecessors,  in  whatever  country,  of  whatever  denomina 
tion,  when  possessed  of  power,  did  the  same  in  their  turn 
with  less  consistency  ;  if  she  persecuted,  though  by  no 
means  to  the  extent  imputed,  for  "sound  Protestant 
lies,"  as  Fox3  designated  them,  are  not  uncommon  things, 
it  was  after  the  rule  and  precedent  of  the  Old  Law,  to 
which  nothing  in  the  New  was  in  her  interpretation 

1  Let  it  be  observed,  however,  in  justice  to  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
that  its  chief    error  lay  in  negativing,  prior  to  its  dissolution,  the  re 
election  of  any  of  its  members  ;    an  error  only   less  grave  than  that  of 
M.  Necker  which  preceded  it,  in  sanctioning,  contrary  to  precedent,  the 
duplication   of   the  Third  Estate.     Madame  de  Stael  wastes  ink  in  the 
endeavour  to  vindicate  him. 

2  Balmez,  cc.  16-19  ;  60-1. 

8  Of  coxirse  neither  the  truthful  martyrologist,  nor  the  founder  of  the 
amiable  Society  of  Friends,  but  the  candid  and  Liberal  statesman. 

3 
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opposed,  heresy  in  Christianity  being  thought  equi 
valent  to  Judaism  ;  from  a  prudent  solicitude  to 
extirpate  "  cancers  j"1  from  a  clear  principle  of  sacri 
ficing  the  few  for  the  good  of  the  many  inclusively, 
perhaps,  of  preventing  the  few  for  their  own  sake,  through 
timely  infliction,  from  the  commission  of  more  enormity  ; 
from  regarding  heretics,  as  in  experience  they  have  often 
proved,  in  the  light  of  grievous  enemies  to  the  State  ;  and 
finally,  from  a  peculiar  conviction  of  truth  and  mission 
not  elsewhere  experienced,  however  sometimes  assumed 
and  asserted  as  by  contradictory  Councils  in  the  English 
Reformation.  Her  service  to  the  cause  of  education 
cannot  be  overrated,  and  it  would  be  the  height,of  ingrati 
tude  to  deny  it.  It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  had 
Christendom  remained  true  to  its  allegiance,  she  would 
not  only  have  kept  pace  with  genuine  progress,  the  sure 
consequence  of  that  allegiance,  but  have  sanctioned,  pro 
moted,  and  confirmed  it,  bestowing  the  benediction  of 
God  on  the  united  and  well-meant  endeavours  of  man. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  experience  of  England  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  since  she  shook  off  the  Papal 
Supremacy,  and  invented  a  regal,  or  rather  political  and 
parliamentary  one  of  her  own,  destitute  of  any  genuine  pre 
cedent  in  Scripture,  for  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  as 
such,  never  dealt  with  doctrine,  overrode  the  priesthood, 
or  more  than  seconded  it  by  the  secular  arm  f  one  should 
rather  expect  Italy,  could  she  be  made  aware  of  our 
experience,  to  pause  before  imitating  our  example.  More 
over,  assuming  for  the  instant  the  right  of  Home  to 
universal  allegiance,  the  responsibility  of  Italy  would  be 
more  than  was  England's1  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth,  in  the  one  of  which  the  connexion  was  severed, 
in  the  other  reconciliation  rejected  f  in  proportion  to  the 
proximity  of  Italy  to  the  Holy  See,  the  privileges  and 
patronage  she  has  consequently  enjoyed,  and  the  longer 
continuance  of  her  subjection  to  it,  both  in  early  ages  and 
later  times.  The  privation  of  his  temporal  rights  in  the 
person  of  the  Pope,  which  far  exceed  in  antiquity  those  of 

1  2  Tim.  ii.  17. 

2  See  the  Note  entitled  Eegal  Supremacy. 

8  See  the  Note  entitled  Some  Things  and  Thoughts  on  Religious  Changes 
in  England  and  Italy.    A  great  Nation. 
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any  existing  monarch,  might  probably  shake  the  security 
of  other  European  thrones  ;  it  is  even  possible,  ultimately, 
of  all  tenure  of  position  and  property.  The  diminution, 
not  assuredly  the  destruction,  for  the  destruction  is  an 
impossibility  in  the  conviction  of  a  Catholic ;  the  diminu 
tion  of  the  prestige  and  prevalence  of  his  spiritual  supre 
macy  consequent  to  that  privation,  would  unquestionably 
lead  to  great  deteriorations  in  orthodox  and  organised 
Christianity  wherever  located,  to  great  changes  in  such 
doctrine  and  discipline  as  are  still  retained  in  sectarian 
bodies  of  Christians  ;  for  instance,  in  the  Church  of 
England,  which  still  adheres  to  Episcopacy,  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  the  three  Creeds,  the  in  dispensability  and 
vitality  of  at  least  two  Sacraments,  and  the  Christian 
seasons.  And  no  wonder,  for,  concurrent  with  the  privation 
of  those  temporal  rights,  which  the  Pope  derives  from 
Constantine,  Pepin.  and  Charlemagne,  the  last  relic  and 
representative  of  the  fourth  prophetic,1  that  is,  the  Roman 
empire,  would  be  gone,  and  the  foundation  laid  of  a  new 
order  or  rather  disorganisation  of  things,itself  to  culminate, 
at  a  period  however  remote,  in  a  human  monster  of  unex 
ampled  cunning,  capacity,  selfishness,  and  success  ;8  for  the 
Scripture  cannot  be  broken,  but  must  be  fulfill  d,  having 
been  predicted  in  conclitionate  foresight  of  that  tendency  in 
man,  or  rather,  that  pride,  wilfulness,  and  caprice,  that 
abuse  of  free  choice,  and  immoderation  in  the  exercise  of 
his  reasoning  faculties,3  which  lead  him  in  every  age  to 

1  Dan.  ii.  40  ;  vii.  23—5  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  6,  7. 

2  See  the  Note  entitled  Antichrist. 

8  Komans  xii.  3.  Vulgate  is  nearest  the  original :  "  Non  plus  sapere 
quam  oportet  sapere  sed  sapere  ad  sobrietatem  :"  not  to  be  more  wise  than 
it  behoveth  to  be  wise,  but  to  be  wise  unto  sobriety.  There  is  a  certain 
point  beyond  which  reason  cannot  go  without  exceeding  her  province, 
and  usurping  the  functions  she  has  conceded  faith.  To  employ  the 
elegant  image  of  Huet,  when  the  dictator  is  appointed,  the  consulate  is 
suspended  :  Alnet.  Quaest.  i.  5  fin.  The  wisdom  of  God  has  hidden  some 
things  from  the  penetration  of  man,  and  perhaps  the  highest  proof  of 
his  allegiance  is  "  the  obedience  of  faith." 

"  Virtutem  prirnam  esse  puta  compescere  linguam  ; 

Proximus  ille  Deo,  qui  scit  ratione  tacere :" 

says  the  third  distich  of  old  Cato,  sufficiently  to  the  present  purpose 
thus  Englished  by  one  of  his  early  editors  : — 
"  Think  it  a  virtue  chief  to  speak  in  season ; 

He 's  next  to  God,  that  can  hold  's  tongue  with  reason."  HOOLE  (1659). 
Some  admirable  disquisition  may  be  found  in  South's  sermon  on  1  Cor. 
ii.  7  :  "  Christianity  mysterious  and  the  wisdom  of  God  in  making  it  so. 
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mar  Divine  love  and  truth,  to  interrupt  the  remedies  of 
revelation,  and  to  introduce  discord  and  dissension  into 
religion  itself.  So  befel  the  system  of  the  Patriarchs,1 
and  the  law  of  Moses  ;  nor  is  Christianity,  that  final 
favour  of  Heaven,  an  exception.  The  time  may  not 
improbably  arrive,  when  the  civilised  portion  of  mankind 
will  be  divided  into  two  classes,  of  which  "the  proper 
designation,  as  the  palpable  distinction  will  be,  not,  as 
heretofore,  Romanism  and  Protestantism,  but  Catholicism 
and  Infidelity. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  humbly  submitted  in  testi 
mony  to  what,  after  studious  and  protracted  inquiry, 
pursued  not  without  some  proportion  of  self-denial  and 
devotion,  as  simply  due  in  a  matter  so  serious,  I  have  be  en 
reluctantly  compelled  to  accept  as  truth. 

1  See  the  Note  entitled  Catholicism  as  anterior  to  Christ. 
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POSTPONED  TO  THE  PRESENT  PLACE. 


N.B. — Those  on  Blasphemy,  see  page  38,  and  Literature 
of  the  Day,  page  42,  though  they  should  occupy  the  first  or  an 
early  place,  are  reserved  for  the  last ;  partly  owing  to  the  elab 
oration  of  one  of  them,  after  the  principle  of  the  Triariiin  the 
line  of  Roman  battle ;  partly,  to  a  certain  difficulty  in  procuring 
and  arranging  the  materials,  as  will  hereafter  be  perceptible. 
The  others  are  presented  in  their  natural  order. 


DIVORCE. 

See  p.  38. 
Malachi  ii.  14—16.     1  Cor.  vii.  10, 11. 

HE  who  traces  the  progress  of  English  society  by  the  aid 
of  general  literature,  will  be  struck  with  the  repugnance 
manifested  by  the  respectable  part  of  it,  to  the  parties  who 
had  made  themselves  notorious  by  marriage  subsequent  to 
special  act  of  Parliament,  the  sole  way  up  to  1857  of  effecting 
a  complete  divorce,  and  consequently  inaccessible  to  any 
except  the  aristocratic  and  opulent.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  a  slight  deterioration  becomes  observable, 
owing  probably  to  the  greater  frequency  of  the  parliamentary 
permission,  the  increasing  remoteness  of  the  Catholic  period, 
the  consequent  diminution  of  the  religious  prejudice,  and 
the  lax  interpretation  put  upon  the  Gospels  ;  so  that  the 
guilty  parties  are  admitted  with  more  freedom  into  mixed 
society.  The  rigorous  ideas  of  marriage  were  further  shaken 
by  the  act  of  a  Reformed  Parliament  legalising  marriage  in 
the  office  of  a  civil  registrar.  At  length  came  the  final  act 
which  superseded  the  old  system,  and  constituted  a  less 
cumbrous  and  costly  judicial  tribunal,  divorcing  a  vinculo 
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in  case  of  adultery  proved  against  either,  so  as  to  allow 
equal  privilege  to  man  and  woman.  So  far  right,  as  it 
abolished  the  rich  monopoly,  and  presented  a  pernicious 
relief  to  the  middle  and  somewhat  lower  classes  ;  still  divorce 
cannot  be  said  to  be  accessible  to  the  poor,  and  in  justice  to 
them,  or  to  render  legislation  yet  less  partial,  the  process 
should  be  cheapened  considerably,  or,  according  to  the  wish 
of  D'Aguesseau,  the  celebrated  French  chancellor,  in  regard 
to  law  matters  in  general,  be  wholly  exempt  from  cost. 
The  labours  of  the  Divorce  Court  are  already  onerous  : 
what  would  they  then  be  ?  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
more  than  one,  perhaps  half  a  dozen.  This  is  true,  and  may 
be  considered  an  objection  to  cheapening  the  process  :  but, 
as  just  intimated,  why  is  legislation  to  be  at  all  partial  ;  and 
why,  further,  are  poor  couples  not  to  have  the  legal  sanction 
to  their  separation  as  well  as  their  betters,  and  to  the 
adulterous  habits  they  are  almost  sure  to  contract  in  conse 
quence  ? 

The  Act  of  1857  marks  that  year  more  than  even  the  Sepoy 
rebellion.  The  rebellion  was  a  material  act,  soon  suppressed 
by  English  courage  and  conduct :  the  Divorce  Act  is  moral, 
permanent  in  its  effects,  never  likely  to  be  retracted,  whatever 
the  dissolution  of  society  to  which  it  may  lead ;  for  as  in 
individuals,  so  in  masses,  what  was  at  first  a  concession 
becomes  a  necessity,  and  laxities  assume  the  mask  of  innocence, 
perhaps  of  virtue. 

"  Quae  fuerunt  vitia,  mores  sunt."i 
"  Vice  is  a  monster,"  &c.     POPE. 

More  pardonable  the   Act  in  question,  had  it,  with  the  Code 
Napoleon,2  and  profiting  by  Prussian  experience,3  prohibited 

1  The  primary  source  of  this  pithy  observation  I  have  failed  to  find. 
It  was  anonymous  when  I  met  with  it,  and  might  well  suit  Tacitus,  both 
in  point  of  reflexion  and  expression.     To  the  words  selected  for  a  parody, 
too  hackneyed  to  require  full  citation,  too  meritorious  not  to  be  in  the 
recollection  of  every  reader,  I  have  annexed  the  poet's  name,  because, 
the  more  to  his  honour,  he  is  less  known  as  their  author  than  the  words 
themselves  are  known,  sharing  in  this  respect  the  lot  of  the  inventors  of 
some  arts  or  conveniences  which  have  been  of  the  most  service  to  society. 
The  name  of  the  author  also,  as  such,  is  perhaps  more  familiar  than  tl/.e 
quarter  whence  the  words  are  derived  :  it  is  the  second  Epistle  of  the 
Essay  on  Man. 

2  Art.  298. 

6  The  Times  is  read  by  every  one.  Now,  during  the  progress  of  the 
Parliamentary  discussion,  which  extended  over  two  sessions,  1856-7, 
"  Our  Own"  Berlin  Correspondent  of  that  paper  gave  sufficient  warning 
of  the  demoralisation  consequent  to  the  laxity  of  Prussian  law.  Among 
other  instances  he  mentioned  was  one  of  a  scoundrel  who  bribed  his 
groom  to  seduce  his  wife,  and  then  obtained  a  complete  divorce.  If,  there 
fore,  England  erred,  she  erred  knowingly,  wilfully,  deliberately. 
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the  marriage  of  adulterous  accomplices,  according  to  an 
amendment  on  the  twenty-fourth  clause,  carried  after  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Samuel 
Wilberforce,  but  ejected  by  the  not  less  strenuous  opposi 
tion  of  a  congenial  minister,  Lord  Palmerston,  who  pro 
nounced  it  "  not  only  a  cruel,  but  an  immoral  provision"  ! 
It  may  be  worth  while,  as  far  as  lies  in  the  power  of  one  pen, 
to  brand  or  consecrate  the  names  of  the  respective  champions 
in  both  Houses,  whether  as  favourable  to  the  innovation,  or 
supporting  the  traditional  sense.  This  will  be  done  suffi 
ciently  by  a  sketch  of  their  sentiments  or  a  statement  of  their 
agency. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  opposed  on  the  ground  of 
expedience,  and  dread  of  continental  laxity,  collusion,  con 
cocted  adultery.  Of  Salisbury  (Hamilton),  because  Scrip 
ture,  permitting  separation,  forbids  subsequent  marriage. 
This  last  opinion  appears  to  coincide  with  the  Catholic  sense 
of  Christ  and  St.  Paul's  instructions.  1 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
were  opposed  to  the  offensive  clause,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  an  encouragement  to  adultery,  and  unscriptural  in  its 
character. 

The  new,  the  present  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Tait,  gave  his 
cordial  assent  to  the  entire  measure.  This  might  be  con 
sidered  the  death-blow,  for  it  encouraged  several  other 
bishops,  whom  it  had  been  the  good  fortune  and  foresight 
of  the  premier,  Lord  Palmerston,  to  appoint  to  their  respec 
tive  sees,  to  imitate  the  example.  Had  the  great  majority 
of  the  Bishops  stood  firm,  such  a  measure  could  not  have 
been  accepted.  Watch  the  career  of  this  prelate  :  he  is  a  rising 
man,  for  he  adapts  himself  to  the  day. 

Lord  Redesdale  (clarum  et  venerabile  nomoi),  looking 
at  the  anomalies  of  legislation,  which  make  divorce  alone 
accessible  to  the  very  rich,  and  which  partly  prompt  such  a 
measiire  as  the  present,  would  remedy  the  confusion  by 
making  divorce  inaccessible  and  illegal  in  all  cases.  His 
view,  therefore,  as  a  legislator,  coincides  with  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury's  as  an  expositor. 

The  measure  was  a  Government  one,  introduced  in  the 
Upper  House  by  the  Chancellor,  in  the  Lower  by  the 
Attorney- General.  Henry  Drummond  argued  against  dis 
solubility  from  the  allusions  in  Old  Testament  prophecy, 
where  the  Church  pre-christian  is  treated  as  a  spouse, 
however  adulterous,  yet  inalienable. 

Bowyer,  now  Sir  George,  the  well-known  Catholic,  com 
pared  St.  Matthew  with  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke ;  showing 

1  S.  Thomas.     Tertise  Supplementum,  Qu.  62,  Art.  1—6. 
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that  "  Saving  for  the  cause  *of  fornication"  "  Except  it  be 
for  fornication"  in  the  first  of  these  Evangelists,  meant,  "  I 
say  nothing  as  to  adultery  ; "  the  Divine  speaker  implying 
that  adultery  was  not  and  could  not  be  any  ground  for  divorce 
at  all,  adultery  being  already  criminal  and  capital  by  the 
Mosaic  code.  Let  the  reader  consult  Deut.  xxiv.  1 ;  Matt.  v. 
31—2,  xix.  9  ;  Mark  x.  5—12  ;  Luke  xvi.  16—18. 

Gladstone's  was  the  great  speech,  July  31,  1857 ;  perhaps 
the  last  great  one  that  has  been  heard  in  Parliament,  and 
still  more  likely  the  last  great  one  that  he  will  utter  himself, 
for  how  shall  greatness  co-exist  with  descension  and  duplicity  ? 
He  considered  that  such  legislation  would  be  a  reaction  to 
wards  heathenism,  which  where  to  terminate  no  man  could 
tell  :  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  primitive,  prevalent, 
traditional,  and  English  sense  of  the  church,  to  the  expressed 
sense  of  several  thousands  of  the  natiorjal  clergy  who  had 
petitioned  against  it,  to  the  implied  sense  of  a  large  number 
of  the  laity,  none  of  whom  had  petitioned  in  favour  of  it  : 
above  all,  it  would  be  an  insult  to  religion  itself. 

Walpole  supported  the  measure,  which  was  carried  in  the 
Lower  House  the  same  evening  by  a  clear  majority  in  favour 
of  the  second  reading  of  111,  or  208  against  97.  In  the 
Lords,  where  the  measure  originated,  the  majority  had  been 
29,  or  47  against  1 8. 

To  discuss  further  the  theological  question  of  divorce,  to 
record  and  criticise  the  numerous  and  disgraceful  applications 
for  divorce  since  the  constitution  of  the  legal  court  consequent 
to  the  Act,  and  to  conjecture  the  ulterior  results  to  English 
society,  the  impatience  of  matrimony,  the  invitation  of 
adultery,  the  snares  laid  for  virtue,  the  mutual  collusion  yet 
too  wary  to  incur  proveability,  finally,  the  prevalence  of 
divorce,  not  only  in  the  nation  at  large,  but  in  a  process  of 
compound  multiplication  in  specific  instances,  would  launch 
me  on  an  ocean,  in  which,  though  not  wholly  unprovided  with 
charts,  I  should  probably  find  no  reasonable  limits.  The 
task  therefore  is  declined,  and  the  reader  left  to  his  own  re 
flexions,  aided  by  one  derived  from  a  poet,  who  had  ample 
opportunity  to  form  a  judgment  : 

"  Fecunda  culpse  secula  nuptias 

Primum  inquinavere,  et  genus,  et  domos  : 
Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 

In  patriam,  populumque  fluxit."  1 

"  This  age  in  vice  abounding  first  begins 

Chaste  stocks,  and  nuptials  to  pollute  with  sins  : 
The  woes  which  from  this  fountain  flow 
People,  and  countrey  overthrow."  2 

1  Herat.  3  Carm.  6. 

2  Sir  T.  H.  (Thomas  Hawkins)  in  Alex.  Brome's  Horace,  3rd  Edition, 
1680. 
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See  p.  38. 

"  Haec  habeo  quae  edi,  quaeque  exsaturata  libido 
Hausit :  at  ilia  jacent  multa  et  praeclara  relicta."i 

Turtle  and  deer,  Tokay,  Tent,  touch,  a  tulip  : 
Eat,  drink,  enjoy  :  the  rest's  not  worth  a  fillip. 

THE  first  transition  was  from  chivalry  to  Euphuism,  in  other 
words,  from  reality  to  affectation,  most  conspicuous  at  the 
court  of  Elizabeth;  the  next  and  last  step  was  to  overt 
abandonment,  and  this  began  to  be  palpable  about  the  reign 
of  James.  The  revolution  of  William  produced  a  trifling 
lull ;  or  rather,  it  more  or  less  concurred  with  a  transient 
improvement  in  the  general  conscience,  prompted  by  the 
recollection  of  accumulated  disasters,  civil  strife,  rebellion, 
regicide,  plague,  fire,  by  the  war  with  France,  the  dread  of 
Popery,  the  erection  of  fifty  new  churches  in  the  metropolis, 
the  warnings  of  Convocation,  the  multiplication  of  religious 
services,  and  the  self-denying  labours  of  such  clergymen  as 
Beveridge  and  Horneck.  Of  the  second  and  final  stage  in 
the  transition,  Scott's  Nigel  presents  an  apt  picture  in  the 
person  of  Dalgarno.  Even  youthful  "  Pagery,  or  rather 
paganism,"  as  Jonson  distinguishes,  originally  one  of  the  in 
stitutions  of  chaste  and  noble  courtesy,  participated;  see  one 
of  the  notes  to  that  novel,  where  the  'dramatist  is  cited.  The 
capital  song  entitled,  The  Old  and  Young  Courtier,  viz.,  the 
old  courtier  of  the  Queen's,  and  the  King's  young  courtier,  is 
a  standing  memento  of  the  popular  sense  of  the  degeneracy. 
Time's  Alteration,  beginning,  "  When  this  old  cap  was  new," 
is  similar,  but  inferior,  and  probably  of  later  date.  They 
may  be  found,  I  believe,  in  Elegant  Extracts  and  Poetical 
Epitomes  of  later  generations.  I  could  be  willing  to  introduce 
both  bodily. 

The  dissoluteness  of  the  Caroline  and  Georgian  periods  is 
known.  It  may  be  represented  by  the  merry  monarch, 
Shaftesbury,  Rochester,  and  Sheffield,  on  the  one  hand ;  by 
the  heir  apparent,  Lyttelton,  Queensbury,  and  Hertford,  on 
the  other.  In  the  second  of  these  periods  the  personal  ex 
ample  of  George  the  Third,  as  well  as  that  of  his  queen,  in 

i  Sirdanapali  inscriptio  super  bustum,  apud  Ciceronem  post  Aris- 
totelem  prolate  :  Tuscnlan.  Disput.  v.  35. 

a  Have  them  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  edition,  No.  3. 
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operating  as  a  check,  is  not  sufficiently  considered  ;  nor  fur 
ther,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  one  material  cause  of  the 
odium  incurred  by  them,  and  the  abuse  that  still  adheres  to 
.their  venerable  names.  To  what  that  example  stood  opposed 
a  more  forcible  idea  cannot  well  be  conveyed  than  in  the 
words  of  Byron,  himself  assuredly  no  saint,  and  steeped  once  in 
Venetian  voluptuousness,  able  therefore  to  judge  by  the  light 
of  contrast  as  well  as  the  pains  of  experience.  Medwin  collo 
quially  reports  him  as  saying  :  "  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
Italian  society,  and  swum  in  a  gondola,  but  nothing  could 
equal  the  profligacy  of  high  life  in  England,  when  I  knew  it." 
Or  take  the  passage  in  the  longest,  most  comprehensive,  and 
with  one  exception  least  worthy  of  his  poems  : 

"  I  wish  they  knew  the  life  of  a  young  noble. 
They  are  young,  hut  know  not  youth,  it  is  anticipated  ; 

Handsome  hut  wasted,  rich  without  a  sou  ; 
Their  vigour  in  a  thousand  arms  is  dissipated  ;  J 
Their  cash  comes  from,  their  wealth  goes  to  a  Jew." 

Their  career  as  statesmen  is  accordant,  not  patriotic,  not 
disinterested,  but  determined  by  a  solicitude  for  place  or 
popularity : 

"  Both  senates  see  their  nightly  votes  participated 
Between  the  tyrant's  and  the  tribune's  crew." 

The  conclusion  is  worthy  Juvenal,  and  contains  a  lesson, 
not  only  salutary  to  the  juvenile  aristocrat,  but  to  all  per 
sistent  sensualists  and  secularists.  Strong  as  it  is,  I  cannot 
exclude  it,  for  remedies  must  be  adapted  to  diseases  : 

"  And  having  voted,  dined,  drank,  gamed,  and  whored, 
The  family  vault  receives  another  lord."2 

The  dissipation  of  his  time  is,  indeed,  the  best  apology  for 
the  poet's  own  irregularities.  It  was,  after  hiri  own  trust 
worthy  statement  in  Medwin,  greater  in  his  early  days  than 
his  mature  :  "  The  present  race  is  more  steady  than  the 
last.  They  have  less  constitution,  and  not  so  much  money  : 
that  accounts  for  the  change  in  their  morals  :"  an  observation 
that  may  deserve  notice  in  recurrence  to  what  has  been  re 
marked  elsewhere  on  corporeai  degeneracy,  and  the  penalty 
paid  by  the  more  luxurious  classes  for  the  transgressions 
of  their  fathers.  And  here  it  may  further  be  considered 
in-  vindication  of  Byron  that  he  made  some  attempt  at  expia- 

1  Compare : 

"  In  hopes  to  dissipate 
The  cares  of  love  amongst  a  hundred  brides."    ARMSTRONG. 

2  Don  Juan,  Canto  xi,  Stanzas  74,  75. 
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tion  in  an  autobiography.  That  this  was  destroyed  cannot,  I 
think,  cease  to  be  regretted  even  by  the  advocates  of  religion 
and  morality,  since  it  contained,  his  own  credible  confession, 
"  a  good  lesson  to  young  men,  for  it  treats  of  the  irregular 
life  I  led  at  one  time,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  dissipation. 
There  are  few  parts,"  he  adds,  "  that  may  not,  and  none  that 
will  not  be  read  by  women."  Elsewhere  he  observes  to 
Medwin  :  "  When  you  read  my  memoirs,  you  will  learn  the 
evils,  moral  and  physical,  of  true  dissipation.  I  assure  you 
my  life  is  very  entertaining,  and  very  instructive."  The 
lesson  would  doubtless  have  been  imparted  with  al]  his  energy 
and  all  his  disgust,  the  one  enhanced  by  sharp  and  incessant 
practice,  the  other  by  satiety,  remorse,  and  menace  of  decline 
or  experience  of  mental  and  constitutional  penalty ;  would 
have  been  a  just  satire  on  the  time,  and  some  reparation  for 
his  faults,  whether  social  or  literary.  As  to  vice,  the  mem 
oirs  were  probably  a  strong  antidote,  not  a  provocative, 
more  effectual  than  a  thousand  treatises  of  didactic  morality, 
emanating  from  the  pens  of  inexperienced  men ;  as  to  indi 
viduals,  the  publication,  if  otherwise  out  of  the  question, 
might  have  been  reserved  for  a  period  sufficiently  remote. 
The  thought  of  their  destruction  probably  never  entered  his 
mind.  That,  therefore,  they  are  irrevocably  lost,  must,  I 
think,  ever  be  lamented;  and  the  act  of  Moore  may,  per 
haps,  safely  be  pronounced  a  breach  of  posthumous  friendship, 
made  more  signal  by  the  fact  of  his  having  previously,  in  the 
affecting  verses  entitled  Reflections  when  about  to  read  the 
Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron,  presented  a  favourable  idea  of  their 
contents,  and  led  the  public  to  look  for  a  revelation  without 
egoism,  but  not  without  asperity,  without  extenuation,  but 
not  without  exposure  of  self.  So  that  even  morality  not 
improbably  sustained  a  loss  as  well  as  literature,  and  Byron 
was  denied  an  opportunity  of  expiation  for  a  career  of 
profligacy  and  passages  of  pruriency. 

The  Liber  Veritatis  of  the  author  of  Vathek  is  another 
work  in  manuscript  of  the  same  class,  and  might,  if  published, 
though  more  dubious,  be  of  similar  service,  considering  his 
experience  relative  to  the  same  period,  and  the  power  of  his 
pen. 

Churchill,  a  generation  antecedent  to  either  the  poet  or  the 
romaiicist,  of  talent  little  inferior,  of  temperament  and  habits 
correspondent  to  Byron,  might  supply  ample  illustration  of 
that  period  in  which,  among  many  others,  the  names  of 
Holland,  Ligonier,  and  Sandwich,  attained  notoriety,  itself 
countenanced  by  the  example,  with  one  single  exception,  of 
six  successive  courts.  He  teems  with  allusion  to  profligacy, 
and  its  concomitant  corruption  ;  but  such  is  the  elaborate  and 
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unnatural1  picture  exhibited  in  one  of  his  productions,  The 
Times,  that  it  cannot  be  viewed  without  suspicion  of  being 
exaggerated.  True,  on  the  other  hand,  that  severe  and 
forcible  satirist  presents  a  slight  set-off  in  Chatham,  Pratt, 
and  Temple.  He  looked  also,  as  he  intimates  in  one  place, 
for  improvement  in  a  new  race  of  rising  nobles,  under  the 
auspices  of  an  impartial  and  continent  king  ;  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  realised,  but  rather,  for  some  fifty  years  at 
least,  the  degeneracy  to  have  augmented.2 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  say  something  of  this  class  of 
literature  or  kind  of  discussion,  especially  as  the  present 
volume,  in  the  progress  at  this  moment  of  presenting  a  fore 
taste,  is,  for  the  public  good,  itself  not  likely  hereafter  to  be 
an  exception  to  it. 

In  estimating  works  that  pass  by  the  common  names  of 
obscene  and  scandalous,  not  only  the  manifestation  itself  is  to 
be  considered,  but  the  medium  through  which  it  is  made, 
and  the  spirit  which  prompts  it ;  of  which  last  particular  we 
will  say  no  more  than  that  it  is  deducible  from  the  tenor 
and  tendency  of  a  work,  the  emotions  that  it  kindles  in  insu 
lated  passages,  and  the  collective  result  of  its  mental  and 
moral  influences.  In  itself,  without  design  to  sport  in  filth, 
or  lacerate  feeling,  such  manifestation  is  salutary  ;  it  lowers 
the  pride  of  man,  and  illustrates  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Scripture  narrative  of  David's  twofold 
transgression,  adultery  complicated  with  murder  :  adultery, 
originating  with  an  unguarded  eye,  committed  in  the  absence 
of  the  magnanimous  husband  on  the  king's  own  service ; 
then  the  endeavour  to  conceal  the  result  by  inebriating  him  ; 
lastly,  the  perpetration  of  murder  in  such  a  way  as  indirectly 
to  implicate  Providence  itself  in  the  effectuation  :  see  base 
ness,  selfishness,  subtlety,  deliberation,  in  their  most  egre 
gious  forms  :  nothing,  in  short,  can  be  more  explicit,  nothing 
more  analytical,  yet  nothing  more  innocuous,  instructive,  and 
severe.3  Take,  again,  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine ;  what 
self-exposure,  yet  what  purity,  piety,  humility  !  Even  the 
Confessions  of  Rousseau  are  not  destitute  of  this  species  of 
merit, — candour  and  contrition.  To  recur  for  a  moment  to 
Churchill  ;  unscrupulously  as  he  derides  his  cotemporaries, 
so  far  from  tempting  the  passions  or  tainting  the  imagination 
of  his  reader,  he  inspires  him  with  generous  indignation  and 
elevating  sentiment,  and  it  is  to  his  honour,  amid  so  much  cant, 

1  Pentapolis :  Gen.  xix. 

2  Author ;  Duellist;    Candidate;  Independence.  See  for  some  further 
account  of  Churchill  the  double  asterisk  *  *  at  the  end  of  the  present 
Note. 

3  2  Samuel,  xi. 
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coiruption,  and  enormity,  to  have  spoken  so  intelligibly. 
Take,  as  examples  of  opposite  character,  Gibbon,  justly 
blamed  by  Chalmers  and  Brougham1  for  his  notes  of  pruri 
ency,  though  veiled  in  the  obscurity  of  a  learned  language  ; 
take  Monk  Lewis,  Reynolds,  and  similar  writers,  of  whom 
the  list  is  long.  These  insinuate  poison  under  the  disguise  of 
honey,  and  inspire  an  eagerness  to  taste  forbidden  fruit ;  if 
sometimes,  as  much  perhaps  in  self-defense  as  from  any 
other  motive,  they  diffuse  a  salutary  indignation  at  aristo 
cratic  duplicity,  as  well  as  an  abhorrence  of  vulgar  de 
bauchery.  If  therefore  read  at  all,  they  should  be  read, — 
were  limitation  possible,  or  could  it  be  enforced  in  extra- 
catholic  quarters  so  much  as  by  moral  suasion  in  contradis 
tinction  to  sacramental  awe,  to  the  duty  of  confession,  and 
the  direction  of  the  priest, — only  by  the  mature ;  and  that 
just  enough,  or  simply  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  discerning 
vicious  principles  and  vicious  characteristics,  without  the 
necessity  of  experiencing  vice.  As  to  the  medium  through 
which  the  manifestation  is  made,  the  obscenity  of  the  Harpy 
is  one  thing,  the  music  of  the  Siren  is  another.  Even  inde 
cency  is  not  necessarily  impure  or  attractive.  Ovid  and 
Fielding  have  ruined  thousands,  but  Swift  and  Juvenal  never 
inflicted  real  injury  on  any  reader.  The  ancient  Stoics  were 
euthyrrhemones,  plain-spoken,  coarse  in  their  language,  yet 
chaste  in  their  sentiments  and  strict  in  their  morality  ;  the 
school  of  Aristippus  was  lawless,  though  accomplished.  The 
refinement  of  Chesterfield  is  compatible  with  the  turpitude  of 
Clodius,  and  "  the  morals  of  a  whore  with  the  manners  of  a 
dancing-master." 

That  also  impurity  itself,  as  distinguished  from  obscenity 
in  literature,  has  its  degrees  of  culpability,  is  obvious,  yet  may 
usefully  be  remarked.  A  single,  but  conspicuous  instance 
may  suffice  for  elucidation.  Thus,  Byron,  both  impure  and 
sceptical,  is  less  noxious  than  Moore  with  his  single  but  less 
manly,  or  at  least  incomparably  more  copious  and  mellifluent 
impurity;  and  perhaps  Moore,  by  tainting  the  imagination, 
is  more  likely  to  lead  to  dissolution  of  principle,  and  to  lay  a 
deep  and  durable  foundation  of  scepticism,  than  Byron,  with 
all  Ids  more  direct  insinuation  or  laboured  vindication  of  it. 

But  to  resume  the  proper  subject  of  the  Note,  a  practical 
rather  than  a  literary  one,  and  to  attempt  an  antidote  as  well 
as  denounce  a  disease.  In  reference  to  these  and  most  other 
irregularities,  aristocratic,  middle,-  or  plebeian,  the  co-ex 
tensive  and  appropriate  remedy  is  a  religious  one  ;  not  vague 
Scripture  and  pulpit  generalities,  but,  to  speak  openly  and 

1  Biographical  Dictionary.     Lives  of  Men  of  Letters. 
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impress  our  recommendation  of  it,  confession  to  the  priest. 
This,  and  this  only,  is  adequate  to  prevent,  cure,  or  alle 
viate  the  evil.  Position,  self-respect,  public  opinion,  the 
censure  of  the  press,  are  comparatively  frivolous,  in  re 
straint  of  the  irregularities  incident,  in  Churchill's  phrase, 
to  Lords,  mere  Lords  j1  to  those  born  to  rank,  estate,  office, 
accomplishment,  and  flattery ;  the  inheritors,  not  the 
architects  of  fortune.  Yet  are  such  irregularities  not  tri 
vial  in  themselves  or  transient  in  their  effects ;  to  say 
nothing  of  their  detriment  to  others,  as  affecting  their 
interests  or  infecting  their  morals  ;  of  their  judicial  re 
action  on  health  of  body,  and  sanity  of  brain  ;  their  im 
portance  is  fundamental  to  the  formation  of  character,  and 
the  conduct  of  mature  life  whether  public  or  retired.  What 
then,  once  more,  is  the  remedy  ?  what  the  preventive,  what 
the  curative,  or  what  the  alleviation  1  It  is  one  which  co 
existed  with  the  European  establishment  of  their  hereditary 
privileges.  Confession  to  the  priest ;  begun  early,  pursued 
tenaciously,  practised  conscientiously.  The  individual  who 
avails  himself  of  it  is  at  least  sensitive,  if  he  have  not  quite 
ceased  to  be  guilty  ;  and  humble,  if  he  have  not  yet  attained  to 
be  holy.  He  is  not  obtuse,  hardened,  presumptuous,  hypocri 
tical,  or  morbid.  His  spirit  is  that  of  David  in  the  psalm, 
and  the  publican  in  the  parable.  Therefore  he  is  justified, 
rather  than  he  to  whom  such  a  remedy  is  not  accessible,  or 
by  whom  it  has  been  neglected  ;  who  is  prone,  therefore,  not 
merely  to  renew,  but  to  extenuate  his  wrong.  The  difference 
between  them  is  as  that  of  the  Incontinent  and  the  Intemperate, 
so  vividly  contrasted  in  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle.'2  Had  this 
remedy  in  his  day,  for  things  are  somewhat  different  now, 
been  accessible  to  the  talented  but  profligate  Lyttelton,  he 
might  have  been  saved  from  premature  death,  and  reserved 
for  extensive  usefulness  ;  he  had  a  wish  for  it,  or  something 
akin  to  it,  as  appears  from  his  Letters,  but  could  not  see  his 
way  to  its  attainment.3  To  Byron  it  would  have  been  exactly 
suited :  it  would,  experimentally  introducing  him  to  a  new 
world  and  the  influences  of  grace,  have  scattered  his  misan 
thropy,  subdued  his  pride,  unfettered  his  conscience,  enlarged 
his  vision,  purified  his  imagination,  and  sanctified  his  pen. 
That  he  even  tended,  humanly  speaking,  some  time  be 
fore  his  death  to  a  just  discrimination  of  his  errors  and 
a  penitential  reparation  of  his  life,  may,  I  think,  not  ille 
gitimately  be  inferred  from  nearly  the  last  calm  and  collected 

1  "  A  mere,  mere  Lord,  with  nothing  but  the  name, 

Wealth  all  his  worth,  and  title  all  his  fame."     Independence. 

2  Lib.  vii. 

8  See  the  first  or  single  asterisk  *  at  the  end  of  the  present  Note  for 
some  collateral  illustration  of  this  portion  of  the  subject. 
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words  he  spoke,  according  to  the  credible  and  straightforward 
account  of  Parry,  who  was  present  at  his  bedside,  and  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  Besides  subserving  the  present 
purpose,  the  proof  of  his  tendency,  they  possess  additional 
value  as  illustrating  one  principal  cause  why  the  voice  of 
conscience  is  so  often  comparatively  unheeded  or  unheard, 
namely,  the  repudiation  of  serious  thought  or  the  inability  to 
think  seriously,  whether  that  arises  from  the  abuse  of  choice 
or  the  force  of  circumstance,  from  pride  or  pleasure,  from  ex 
citement,  agitation,  or  ambition,  from  impatience,  anxiety,  or 
rivalry,  from  the  fear  of  men  or  the  distaste  of  God.  Let 
those  words,  therefore,  with  some  omission  be  inserted. 
"  Parry,"  said  Byron,  "  I  have  much  wished  to  see  you  to 
day.  I  have  had  most  strange  feelings,  but  my  head  is  now 
better ;  I  have  no  gloomy  thoughts,  and  no  idea  but  that  I 
shall  recover.  I  am  perfectly  collected ;  I  am  sure  I  am  in 
my  senses,  but  a  melancholy  will  creep  over  me  at  times. 
My  wife  !  My  Ada  !  My  country  !  The  situation  of  this 
place  (Missolonghi),  my  removal  impossible,  and  perhaps 
death,  all  combine  to  make  me  sad.  Since  I  have  been  ill,  I 
have  given  to  all  my  plans  much  serious  consideration.  . 
When  I  left  Italy  (for  Greece),  I  had  time  on  board  the  brig 
to  give  full  scope  to  memory  and  reflection.  It  was  then  I 
came  to  that  resolution  I  have  already  informed  you  of.  I  am 
convinced  of  the  happiness  of  domestic  life.  No  man  on 
earth  respects  a  virtuous  woman  more  than  I  do,  and  the 
prospect  of  retirement  in  England  with  my  wife  and  Ada 
gives  me  an  idea  of  happiness  I  have  never  experienced  be 
fore.  Retirement  will  be  everything  to  me,  for  heretofore 
my  life  has  been  like  the  ocean  in  a  storm."1  Byron  there 
fore,  antichristian  and  anticatholic  pride  and  prejudice  apart, 
seems  to  have  become  morally  receptive  of  confession  :  alas, 
that  he  like  Lyttleton,  and  innumerable  others,  wrecked  for 
want  of  it,  lacked  its  resource  !  Till,  however,  the  remedy, 
on  which  so  much  stress  has  now  been  laid,  can  be  replaced,  we 
must  continue  to  have  some  recourse  to  reason  and  philo 
sophy.  Mention  therefore  of  the  Stoics  above  recalls  to  my 
mind  the  passage  in  Lucau  where  he  describes  Cato.  It  may 
not  unfitly  be  cited  by  way  of  termination  to  the  present 
Note  ;  for  Cato  was  a  nobleman,  a  senator,  a  statesman,  and 
a  commander ;  so  far  therefore  he  is  parallel  to  elevated  per 
sonages  in  whatever  age,  of  the  present  not  excepted  ;  whom 
he  may  instruct,  partly  by  way  of  contrast,  partly  of  model, 
either  by  the  extreme  rigour  which  he  privately  practised,  or 
the  noble  philanthropy  which  was  his  conspicuous  character 
istic.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  he  lived  in  the  degenerate 
times  of  republican  Rome,  so  powerfully  described  by  the 

1  Clinton's  Life  of  Byron,  p.  724-5.     Ed.  1825. 
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same  poet  in  the  preceding  book.1  A  translation  is  attempted, 
because,  while  the  introduction,  suppose  it  possible  for  so  ob 
scure  an  individual  as  myself  to  reach  them,  is  primarily  de 
signed  for  those  who  have  at  least  had  opportunity  to  be 
capable  of  appreciating  the  original,  an  appeal  is  also  made 
to  the  judgment,  and  a  solicitude  felt  for  the  conscience  of 
the  common  reader. 

"  Hi  mores,  haec  duri  immota  Catonis 

Secta  fuit,  servare  modum,  finemque  tenere, 
Naturamque  sequi,  patriseque  impendere  vitam  ; 
Nee  sibi,  sed  foti  genitum  se  credere  mundo. 
Huic  epulte,  vicisse  famem  ;  magnique  penates, 
Submovisse  hyemem  tecto  ;  pretiosaque  vestis, 
Hirtam  membra  super  Roman!  more  Quiritis 
Induxisse  togam  ;  Venerisque  huic  maximus  usus 
Progenies  :  urbi  pater  est,  urbique  maritus  : 
Justitije  cultor,  rigidi  servator  honesti  : 
In  commune  bonus  :  nullosque  Catonis  in  actus 
Subrepsit  partemque  tulit  sibi  nata  voluptas  "2 

Noblest  example  of  that  school,  the  mean 

Which  keeps,  the  end,  and  follows  nature  clean ; 

Loves  country  more  than  life,  nor  counts  man's  birth 

For  his  own  self  at  all,  but  common  earth. 

His  feast,  enough  ;  his  roof  repels  the  cold  ; 

His  garments  homespun  as  in  Rome  of  old ; 

His  wife  for  progeny.     His  country's  spouse. 

His  country's  father ;  upright,  just,  and  good  ; 

The  common  friend  ;  and  into  Cato's  mood 

Crept  no  caprice,  no  wish  or  thought  of  self, 

Of  pleasure,  praise,  of  dignity,  or  pelf. 

There  is  a  fine  description  of  the  old  noble  in  Churchill's 
Independence,  which  might  almost  stand  as  a  substitute  for 
the  lines  of  Lucan,  of  which  it  looks  in  some  respects  an 
imitation,  or  which  may  at  least  have  intuitively  or  uncon 
sciously  influenced  it.  Let  it  be  presented  in  full,  partly  as 
a  specimen  of  an  English  poet  with  whom  most  readers, 
though  of  his  own  country,  are  probably  unacquainted,  and 
of  whom  now  something  has  been  said ;  partly  as  conveying 
a  model  more  congenial  to  the  taste,  and  adapted  to  the  uses 
of  an  age  in  which  civilisation,  instructed  by  Christianity,  has 
discarded  austerity,  without,  as  is  assumed,  deteriorating 
principle,  the  essence  of  nobility.  It  is,  indeed,  of  some 
length,  but  it  is  not  of  less  value  : — 

"  Recall  past  times,  bring  back  the  days  of  old, 
When  the  great  noble  bore  his  honours  bold, 
And  in  the  face  of  peril,  when  he  dar'd 
Things  which  his  legal  bastard,  if  declar'd, 
Might  well  discredit ;  faithful  to  his  trust, 

1  Pharsalia,  i.  158—82.  2  Pharsalia,  ii.  380—91. 
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In  the  extremes!  points  of  justice  just, 
Well  knowing  all  and  lov'd  by  all  he  knew, 
True  to  Ms  king  and  to  his  country  true. 
Honest  at  Court,  above  the  baits  of  gain, 
Plain  in  his  dress  and  in  his  manners  plain, 
Mod'rate  in  wealth,  gen'rous  but  not  profuse, 
Well  worthy  riches,  for  he  knew  their  use, 
Possessing  much,  and  yet  deserving  more, 
Deserving  those  high  honours  which  he  wore 
With  ease  to  all,  and  in  return  gain'd  fame, 
Which  all  men  paid,  because  he  did  not  claim, 
When  the  grim  war  was  plac'd  in  dread  array, 
Fierce  as  the  lion  roaring  for  his  prey, 
Or  lioness  of  royal  whelps  foredone, 
In  peace  as  mild  as  the  departing  sun, 
A  gen'ral  blessing  whereso'er  he  turn'd, 
Patron  of  learning,  nor  himself  unlearn'd, 
Ever  awake  at  pity's  tender  call', 
A  father  of  the  poor,  a  friend  to  all ; 

,  Recall  such  times,  and  from  the  grave  bring  back 

A  worth  like  this,  my  heart  shall  bend  or  crack, 
My  stubborn  pride  give  way,  my  tongue  proclaim, 
And  ev'ry  muse  conspire  to  swell  his  fame, 
Till  envy  shall  to  him  that  praise  allow 
Which  she  cannot  deny  to  TEMPLE  now." 

It  is  recommended  in  the  Golden  Verses,  popularly  though 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  but  not  unworthy  him, 
and  quite  in  accordance  to  the  spirit  of  his  noble  philosophy, 
to  couple  Euche  with  Ergon;  Prayer  with  Action,  and  Action 
with  Prayer.1  He,  therefore,  who  would  first  attain  moral 
virtue,  no  common  thing  even  in  Scriptural  England  nineteen 
centuries  since  Christ,  and  make  some  approach  to  the  severity 
of  Cato  and  the  sublimity  of  Temple,  may  be  invited  to  fol 
low  the  instruction  of  another  poet  as  to  what  he  is  to  sup 
plicate  from  above  : 

"  Orandum  est,  ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 
Fortem  posce  animum,  mortis  terrore  carentem, 
Qui  spatium  vita?  extremum  inter  munera  ponat 
Naturae,  qui  ferre  queat  quoscunque  labores, 
Nesciat  irasci,  cupiat  nihil,  et  potiores 
Herculis  serumnas  credat  saevosque  labores 
Et  Venere  et  ccenis  et  pluma  Sardanapali. 
Monstro  quod  ipse  tibi  possis  dare  :  semita  certe 
TranquilLe  per  virtutem  patet  unica  vitoe. 
Nullum  numen  habes,  si  sit  prudentia  :  nos  te, 
Nos  facimus,  Fortuna,  Deani,  coeloque  locamus."2 

1  V.  48 — 9.    The  comment  of  Hierocles  on  this  place  might  do  honour 
to  a  Christian  Father.     The  remark  is  a  profound  one :  "  Though  the 
choice  of  good  is  in  our  power,  yet  since  that  power  of  choosing  is  the 
gift  of  God,  we  everywhere  need  Him  to  co-operate  with  us,  and  perfect 
what  we  have  chosen." 

2  Juv.  Sat.  x.  356—66. 
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For  the  reason  already  assigned  a  translation  is  annexed : 

"  Forgive  the  Gods  the  rest,  and  stand  confin'd 
To  health  of  body,  and  content  of  mind : 
A  soul,  that  can  securely  death  dene, 
And  count  it  nature's  privilege  to  die ; 
Serene  and  manly,  harden'd  to  sustain 
The  load  of  life,  and  exercis'd  in  pain  : 
Guiltless  of  hate,  and  proof  against  desire  ; 
That  all  things  weighs,  and  nothing  can  admire  : 
That  dares  prefer  the  toils  of  Hercules 
To  dalliance,  banquets,  and  ignoble  ease. 

The  path  to  peace  is  virtue  :  what  I  show, 
Thyself  may  freely  on  thyself  bestow  : 
Fortune  was  never  worshipp'd  by  the  wise  ; 
But  set  aloft  by  fools  usurps  the' skies."  DEYDEK. 

He  who  seeks  a  Christian  parody,  may  find  it  in  the  noble 
lines  at  the  conclusion  of  .Johnson's  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 
Be  it  also  given  as  an  English  counterpart  to  Roman  philo 
sophy,  and  though,  perhaps,  more  accessible  or  familiar  than 
the  passage  from  Churchill,  not  less  pleasingly  and  profitably 
set  before  the  reader  : 

"  Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 
But  leave  to  heav'n  the  measure  and  the  choice, 
Safe  in  his  pow'r  whose  eyes  discern  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  pray'r  ; 
Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest, 
Secure,  what'er  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best. 
Yet,  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires, 
Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind, 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned  ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sov'reign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat, 
Counts  death  kind  nature's  signal  of  retreat : 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  heav'n  ordain, 
These  goods  he  grants  who  grants  the  pow'r  to  gain  ; 
With  these  celestial  wisdom  fills  the  mind, 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find." 


*  Letters  of  the  second  Lord  Lyttelton1 :  see  page  62. — These  Letters  are 
now  little  known  or  noticed,  however  that  may  have  been  at  the  time  of 
their  publication  amid  the  melancholy  notoriety  attaching  to  his  name  ; 
yet  they  possess  great  merit  both  of  matter  and  style,  and  can  injure  none, 
while  they  may  warn  others,  and  instruct  all.  The  reader  may  therefore 
like  to  be  told  something  about  them.  My  copy,  one  of  "  a  new  edition,"  is 

1  This  somewhat  eccentric  nobleman  always  wrote  his  name  Littleton, 
not  7v?/fte7/o'y?,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  that  honoured  family,  both  before 
and  since. 
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dated  1806.  I  have  seen  a  much  older  one  in  two  volumes,  in  which, 
with  other  manuscript  apparently  by  one  who  knew  something  of  the 
parties,  it  was  remarked  that  Captain  Ayscough  edited  them,  who  may 
l>e  the  same  with  the  remonstrant  and  correspondent  occasionally  ad 
dressed  in  the  letters.  Lyttelton's  early  disadvantages  may  be  con 
sidered,  common  to  elevated  persons,  especially  where  possessed  of 
abilities,  of  which  in  his  case  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  their  mutual 
master  estimated  them  higher  than  Fox's,  and  of  which  the  Letters 
themselves  may  be  adduced  as  proofs :  Letter  xi.  Yet  his  father  and 
mother  were  exemplary  :  that  his  father  was,  is  known  ;  the  merits  of 
his  mother  may  be  found  eulogised  in  the  Spiritual  Quixote  of  Graves  :i 
probably,  therefore,  though  no  intimation  occurs,  he  learnt  to  be  profli 
gate  at  Eton,  that  otherwise  noble  institution  founded  by  the  Catholic 
and  saintly  Henry,  of  whose  piety,  patience,  and  charity  he  who  wishes 
to  form  an  idea  may  study  them  in  Shakspere  ;2  and  it  was  a  mistake  to 
supply  him  such  large  funds  in  his  travels:  ib.  He  complains  of  the 
difficulty  of  extrication,  through  force  of  habit,  and  public  aversion  so 
great  that  he  says  of  himself,  "  When  I  appear  in  general  societies, 
mothers  seem  to*  be  alarmed  for  their  daughters,  husbands  for  their 
wives,  and  fathers  for  their  sons :  nay,  the  very  impures  of  the  town 
have  refused  my  most  generous  offers,  from  an  apprehension  of  my 
capacity  for  mischief:"  Letter  xi.  Again:  "At  a  public  and  very 
numerous  meeting  in  the  county  where  my  father  lives,  where 
great  part  of  his  property  lies,  where  his  influence  is  considerable  and 
his  name  respectable,  I  was  not  only  deserted  but  avoided;  and  the 
women  could  not  have  discovered  more  horror  on  my  approaching  them, 
if  I  had  been  Tarqidn  himself.  I  found  myself  alone  in  the  crowd,  and, 
which  is  as  bad,  alone  out  of  the  crowd.  I  passed  the  evening  without 
company  ;  and  two  or  three  such  evenings  would  either  have  driven  me 
to  despair  or  have  reformed  me.  I  was  then  convinced,  as  I  always  am 
when  I  write  to  you,  that  there  is  some  particle  of  good  still  remaining 
in  me ;  but  I  flew  from  that  solitary  scene  which  gave  such  a  conviction, 
to  renew  that  dissolute  intemperance  which  would  destroy  it :"  Letter  i. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  Bishop,  even  at  that  time,  Lowth  of  London 
intimated  by  him  as  little  as  any,  would  have  acted  as  he  surmises,  and 
not  rather  have  directed  and  encouraged  him  :  Letter  xl.  His  hope  is 
of  subsidence  of  his  sensual  passions  into  the  pursuits  of  ambition.  But 
his  passions  indisposed  him  to  exertion,  making  him  reluctant  to  seek 
office,  though  he  seems  to  have  spoken  at  times  with  considerable 
eloquence  :  Letters  xvi,  xlii.  He  alludes  once  to  Junius  in  despair  of 
attaining  his  irony ;  a  remark  now  made  in  reference  to  an  ingenious 
article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  December,  1851,  endeavouring  to  prove 

iBookix.,ch.  6. 

2  The  conception  of  Shakspere  is  so  just,  that  he  may  be  thought  to 
have  been  a  Catholic  himself,  or  a  great  student  of  what  had  till  recently 
been  a  text-book  in  the  education  of  the  young,  and  a  manual  in  the 
regimen  of  the  mature,  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  Or,  further,  the  poet 
might  see  Christian  perfection,  and  a  crucified  spirit  like  that  of  Henry, 
exemplified  in  many  of  his  Catholic  and  persecuted  countrymen  and 
coternporaries.  Rishton,  himself  a  sufferer,  in  his  continuation  of  Sanders 
on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Anglican  Schism,  presents  a  sad  pic 
ture  of  their  Elizabethan  treatment. 

Shaksperc. — I  have  adopted  this  spelling  of  an  important  and  various 
name,  since,  to  judge  by  fac-similes  carefully  considered  and  compared, 
it  seems  to  bear  triple  aiithority,  two  signatures  in  the  will,  and  one  in 
the  Montaigne  now  stored  in  the  British  Museum. 
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their  identity :  Letter  xxxvii.  He  liad  examined  suicide,  and  perhaps 
ultimately  contemplated  and  realised  it ;  the  key,  if  so,  to  his  dream 
and  critical  dissolution,  of  which  Scott's  idea  i's  that  they  were  "  a 
trick  :"  Letter  xlvii.  Alas  for  the  ruin  of  such  promise  and  such  op 
portunity  ! 

Some  of  the  Letters,  or  rather  essays,  remind  one  of  Goldsmith's 
manner,  clever,  humorous,  easy,  and  elegant.  There  is  an  excellent 
one  on  the  source  of  that  writer's  embarrassments,  which,  there  is  reason 
to  fear,  was  not  merely  imprudence,  but  immorality :  Letter  xxxvi. 

By  way  of  moral,  warning,  or  finale  to  the  present  subject,  it 
may  be  permitted  to  recall  a  passage  that  I  think  occurs  in  one 
of  Miss  Carter's  letters  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  where  she  describes  this 
unfortunate  nobleman  as  in  the  evening,  flowing,  brilliant,  and  in 
comparable  ;  but  in  the  morning  haggard,  exhausted,  and  effete,  des 
titute  of  life,  energy,  and  enjoyment,  oppressed  by  melancholy  and 
corroded  by  care.  He  had  transgressed  the  rule  of  the  medical  poet,  by 
which  the  learned  lady,  perhaps,  also  had  some  time  been  impressed, 
such  is  the  similarity  of  one  part,  consisting  of  four  intermediate 
lines  not  difficult  to  be  detected,  to  her  description.  It  begins  : 

"  Is  health  your  care,  or  luxury  your  aim, 
Be  temperate  still."     ARMSTRONG. i 

It  may  further  be  conducive  to  the  same  end  to  record,  that  he  was 
proverbially  designated  by  his  cotemporaries,  "  The  vricked  Lord 
Lyttelton,"  in  contrast  with  his  father  "  The  good  Lord."  He  was 
assuredly  not  weak  intellectually,  as  there  is  ample  proof.  Had  he 
been  so  weak,  he  would  have  been  less  wicked,  even  should  it  be 
supposed  possible  for  him  in  such  a  case  to  have  perpetrated  all  that 
ever  may  have  been  imputed  to  him  in  the  form  of  violence,  seduction, 
or  turpitude. 


*  *  Writings  of  Churchill :  see  page  60. — In  the  second  of  these 
productions  named  in  the  footnote,  The  Duellist,  whatever  the 
demerits  of  Lord  Holland  in  point  of  religion,  morality,  and 
patriotism,  demerits  the  more  striking  as  they  stand  in  strong  con 
trast  with  the  great  qualities  of  his  incorrupt  father  Sir  Stephen,  the 
castigation  of  Churchill  is  fully  adequate.  It  occupies  no  less  than  a 
hundred  and  fourteen  lines  near  the  commencement  of  the  first  book. — 
Gotham  is  by  far  his  ablest,  perhaps  his  least  offensive  work.  This, 
however,  relates  to  royalty,  and  is  therefore  not  included  in  the  preceding 
enumeration.  The  Stewarts  are  in  Gotham  sketched  by  the  pen  of  a 
master,  and  his  Patriot  King  in  the  same  poem  is  a  model  such  as 
Bolingbroke  might  approve,  but  such  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  in 
a  hereditary  monarchy,  constructed  on  what  are  termed  "  constituti 
onal"  principles:  patriotic,  beneficent,  and  industrious  as  he  is,  he  is 
perhaps  too  resolute,  independent,  and  Napoleonic. — George  the  Third, 
I  may  observe,  not  yet  long  tested  by  experiment,  is  in  Churchill 

1  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  Book  iv.,  381 — 409.  The  whole  is  too 
precious  to  be  excepted  from  the  Appendix,  where  see  No.  4,  Armstrong, 
Nocturnal  Revelry. 
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repeatedly  praised,  probably  in  consideration  of  his  private  character, 
and  in  hope  of  his  future  justice.  Bute,  nevertheless,  that  conscientious 
but  youthful  monarch's  favourite  minister,  is  the  constant  object  of  the 
satirist's  invective.  I  do  not  recollect  an  allusion  to  the  other  Georges. 

In  deciphering  the  cotemporary  allusions,  "which  might  easily  have 
been  multiplied,  I  am  assisted  by  autographic  notes,  bearing  all  the 
marks  of  time,  and  of  the  style  of  writing  common  to  the  period,  a  very 
neat  one,  in  the  margin  of  a  two  volume  quarto  collection  of  the  poems. 
Of  these  volumes,  the  first  was  "  printed  for  the  author  "  in  1763  ;  the 
second  in  1765,  "  for  John  Churchill,"  described  as  his  executor.  The 
notes,  then,  in  question,  are  concluded  to  be  by  the  executor,  for  "  J. 
Churchill "  is  subscribed  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  in  seeming 
sanction  of  their  veracity.  The  matter  and  metre,  compared  with  know 
ledge  derived  from  external  sources,  are  of  course  the  ordinary  mode  of 
detecting  parties  indicated  by  initials  or  implied  by  blanks,  should  it 
please  the  author  so  to  disguise  his  personalities. 

To  relinquish  politics  and  profligacy,  and  launch  into  general  litera 
ture,  for  it  is  difficult  to  desist  when  Churchill  is  implicated.  Of  Co- 
temporary  authors  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  approves  any,  unless,  perhaps, 
slightly,  Lenox,  whom  he  applauds  for  her  wit,  and  Sterne,  whom  he 
vindicates  for  his  digressions.  This  is  in  The  Ghost.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  truth  as  well  as  force  in  the  two  descriptions  of  Pomposo,  pre 
sented  in  the  same  humorous  poem.  They  begin  respectively : 

"  Pomposo  insolent  and  loud." 

"  Horrid,  unwieldy,  without  form."  * 

Johnson  is  again  attacked  for  his  pension  in  The  Author  : 

"  And  what  makes  Smollet  write,  makes  Johnson  dumb."  2 

Warburton  also,  more  sensitive  or  less  philosophical  than  the  lexico 
grapher,  may  have  smarted  under  the  severe  and  sustained  castigation 
inflicted  on  him  in  The  Duellist?  Horatian  Francis's  servility  is  cen 
sured  in  The  Author ;  and  King,  the  renegade  Jacobite's  Latinity  derided 
in  The  Candidate. 

1  They  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  No.  5,  Pomposo,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  reader,  who  may  not  have  access  to  the  pages  of  Churchill,  and 
yet  be  intimate  with  Boswell  and  other  of  the  countless  records  of  the 
great  moralist,  to  which  these  extracts  from  Churchill  will  not  only  be  a 
novel,  but,  if  their  copyist  err  not,  a  picturesque  addition. 

2  An  autographic  note  says  here  :  "  Dr.  Smollet,  a  party  writer.  Samuel 
Johnson,  another  writer.     He  has  a  pension  of  i'300  per  annum,  so 
writes  no  more." 

3  It  occupies  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  forty -four  lines  of  the  third 
book,  beginning : 

"  The  first  entitled  to  the  place." 

The  subject,  though  anonymous,  cannot  be  mistaken.  For  one  of  the 
numerous  topics,  the  Divine  Legation  is  thus  characterised  : 

"  To  prove  his  faith,  which  all  admit 
Is  at  least  equal  to  his  wit, 
And  make  himself  a  man  of  note, 
He  in  defence  of  Scripture  wrote  ; 
So  long  he  wrote,  and  long  about  it, 
That  e'en  believers  'gan  to  doubt  it." 
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Hogarth1  portrayed  in  the  Epistle  addressed  to  him,  is  envious, 
egoistic,  and  imbecile  ;  nor  can  it  be  wondered  that  after  such  treatment 
the  painter  retorted  with  a  pencil  not  less  vivid  than  the  pen  of  the 
satirist.  The  four  lines  here  on  the  dotage  of  genius,  represented,  alas ! 
by  Swift  and  Steele,  are  per  se  psychologically  valuable,  though  they 
perhaps  fail  to  state  the  precise  or  principal  cause  of  it  in  either  of  those 
ingenious  men  :2 

"  With  curious  art  the  brain,  too  finely  wrought, 
Preys  on  herself,  and  is  destroy'd  by  thought. 
Constant  attention  wears  the  active  mind, 
Blots  out  her  pow'rs,  and  leaves  a  blank  behind." 

Hogarth  and  Johnson  would  seem  to  have  been  personally  known  to 
him,  so  intimate  and  explicit  is  his  description. 

In  Independence  he  presents  an  interesting  picture  of  himself  person 
ally.  It  is  frank  and  manly.  His  clerical  career  and  deposition  of  his 
gown  are  vindicated  in  The  Author,  where  they  are  contrasted  with  the 
career  of  Francis,  truckling  and  successful,  inattentive  to  his  profession, 
and  of  whom  Gibbon,  for  a  short  time  subject  to  his  tuition,  states  in 
his  autobiography  that  "he  preferred  the  pleasures  of  London  to  the 
instruction  of  his  pupils."3  The  Church  was  not  chosen  by  Churchill: 
he  was  "  decreed  "  to  it,  himself  tells  us,  from  infancy,  and  "  starved  " 
for  some  years  in  Wales  "  on  forty  pounds  a  year,"  really  on  twenty- 
seven,  as  I  find  by  a  small,  and  seemingly  scarce  Life,  written  by  some 
well  informed  person,  or  intimate  friend,  and  published  anonymously  in 
1765.  He  was  in  that  country,  says  the  same  authority,  very  popular 
as  a  preacher  ;  and  his  Sermons,  as  I  may  observe  collaterally,  are  not 
without  merit :  they  are  argumentative  and  practical,  without  pretense 
of  originality.  They  were  published  by  his  executor,  with  a  metrical 
dedication  prefixed,  in  which  the  satirist  re-assails  Warburton. 

The  poet's  mode  of  writing  is  described  in  Gotham  as  rapid,  reckless, 
and  amphibious  ;  his  devotion  to  the  Muses,  in  the  same  quarter ;  his 
admiration  of  Dryden,  by  some  deemed  his  model,  in  it  and  The 
Apolof/n  ;  the  irresistible  tendency  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  rhyme,  in 
The  Journey.  Finally,  in  The  Journey,  he  proposes,  having  blazed  four 
years,  to  abandon  authorship  "  for  twice  six  moons." 

In  The  Fareicell  he  seems  to  have  contemplated  as  a  next  topic,  India 
and  Clive,  to  be  handled,  of  course,  with  all  due  severity. 

The  private  career  of  this  poet  it  is  not  attempted  to  vindicate,  and 
perhaps  something  may  be  said  on  a  future  page  in  condemnation  of  it.  It 
was  due  to  him,  and  even  to  his  age,  that  he  should  have  place  and  pro 
minence  in  the  present  volume,  the  tone  and  purport  of  which  he  is  well 
calculated  to  subserve.  I  had  not  weighed  him  when  it  was  originally 
composed.  He  is  a  noble  satirist,  full  of  splendid  bile  and  lofty  nemesis. 
Such  merit  one  had  hardly  expected  from  the  boon  companion  of  Wilkes, 
of  Colman,  and  of  Lloyd.  Johnson  might  perhaps  partly  have  contem- 

1  Churchill's  measure  always    accentuates  the  first  syllable   of  the 
painter's  name:  Ho'garth. 

2  See  Appendix,  No.  5,  Insanity  or  Imbecility  of  Swift  and  Steele. 

8  An  autographic  note  says  here :  "  Dr.  Philip  Francis,  a  clergyman 
of  vile  principles,  a  man  of  parts  and  great  art,  servile  to  his  patron, 
and  ungratefull  to  his  benefactor. — By  Lord  Holland's  interest  he  was 
made  Chaplain  to  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea ;  he  obtained  this  (in 
consequence  of  &  promise)  after  his  Lordship's  doors  were  shut  against 
him." 
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plated  Churchill,  supposing  the  stern  moralist  to  include  authors  as  well 
placemen,  in  his  apopthegniatic  description,  or  moral  definition,  of 
Patriotism  as  "  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel."  Still,  a  scoundrel  may 
speak  the  truth,  and  in  reference  to  other  scoundrels  be  more  competent 
to  speak  it. 

In  the  preceding  outline,  one  purely  empirical,  The  Rosdad  and 
Prvpliecy  of  Famine  are  not  noticed,  for,  accidentally,  they  have  not  been 
read,  and  since  not  read,  it  hardly  seems  proper  to  criticise  or  charac 
terise  them,  though  divination  in  the  judges  of  literary  merit  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  gift. 


A  PARTICULAR  FORM  OF  LICENTIOUSNESS ; 
WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BRITISH  CHURCH. 


THE  author,  solicitous  for  the  essential  good  of  that  section 
of  the  island  in  which  it  was  his  lot  in  Providence  to  be  born, 
embraces  the  opportunity  of  the  present  publication  to  submit 
a  remonstrance  that  may  accidentally  contribute  to  it. 

To  point  the  finger  at  one  particular  unredeemed  by  Angli 
canism  or  Methodism,  with  all  the  advantage  of  State  sanction, 
translated  Scripture,  reformed  enlightenment,  and  unopposing 
Catholicism,  it  is  impossible  that  such  Spartan  gyrnnasticism, 
clinical  courtship,  shameless  liberties,  fac-similes  of  nudity, 
and  impurity  of  language  prevalent  almost  from  infancy  be 
tween  the  sexes  in  some  parts  of  Wales,  should  have  ante 
dated  the  Reformation,  unless  possibly  in  times  of  barbarism 
before  the  British  Church  existed  or  St.  Augustine  had  landed 
in  Kent.  Confession,  common  to  the  early  British,  as  well 
as  to  the  later  Saxon,  and  at  length  universally  Catholic 
Christians,  must  have  prevented  or  extirpated  it.  Confession 
apart,  the  moral  influence  of  such  numbers  of  priests  and  re 
ligious  persons  of  both  sexes  devoted  to  celibacy  must  have 
been  irresistible,  at  a  time  when,  as  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  in 
forms  us,  there  existed  in  England  forty-five  thousand 
churches  and  fifty- five  thousand  chapels,  besides,  as  Cobbett 
states,  six  hundred  and  forty-five  monasteries,  as  well  as  other 
institutions  more  or  less  ecclesiastical ;  the  population,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  may  rely  on  a  calculation  in  Sir  Richard 
Phillips's  Million  of  Facts,  not  certainly  being  in  excess  of 
two  millions.  The  figures  are  not  the  writer's,  though 
answerable  for  their  juxta-position.  But  if  so,  what  a  con 
trast  with  subsequent  and  even  cotemporary  states  of 
things  !  True,  mercenary  prostitution  rarely  co-exists  in 
the  Cambrian  regions  which  we  censure :  what  need 
of  it,  when  so  convenient  a  substitute  is  provided  ?  The 
writer  speaks  from  knowledge,  not  report ;  deliberately, 
not  from  prejudice.  The  immodesty  prevalent  cannot  well 
be  exaggerated.  It  is  sub  dio,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  not 
merely  the  shade  of  the  night ;  refusing  to  be  ashamed,  un 
deterred  by  publicity,  reckless  of  remonstrance,  in  some  ap- 
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proach  to  the  coarseness  of  the  early  Cynics1  glorying  in  the 
force  of  unrestrained  nature ;  while  it  terminates  in  almost 
invariable  pregnancy,  and  frequent  bastardy,  before  the 
union  is  consecrated  at  the  altar.  More  serious  still  :  as 
to  the  male  sex  in  particular,  it  appears  further  to  found 
a  habit  of  inebriety  in  later  life,  by  a  relation  which 
the  intelligent  moralist  and  physiologist  will  alike  without 
difficulty  appreciate  ;  habit  often  fatal  to  adults  of  the  highest 
promise,  and  destructive  of  their  health,  their  principles, 
their  prospects,  and  their  hopes.  Even  as  regards  his  own 
observation  and  experience,  proper  to  early  life,  the  writer 
is  compelled  to  confess  that  though  they  haye  long  ceased 
to  contaminate  conscience,  to  be  a  topic  of  levity  or  a 
source  of  pruriency,  they  have  not  ceased  to  be  an  oc 
casional  medium  of  intrusive  and  offensive  repugnance 
and  disgust,  or  at  least  an  involuntary,  and  as  it  were 
irresistible  species,  however  verbal,2  transient,  and  shadowy, 
occupying  imagination  or  actuating  memory,  and  to  be  en 
dured  rather  than  eradicated,  possibly  a  passport  to  strength, 
but  through  a  pilgrimage  of  weakness. 

That  Confession  existed  in  the  British  Church  anterior  to 
Augustine  is  a  known  fact,  nor  was  it  one  of  the  three  points 
of  conformity  proposed  by  him  in  his  conference  with  the 
British  bishops,  A.D.  601.  It  had  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course  from  the  mission  of  Fugatius  and  Damian,  whom  the 
Pope,  Eleutherius,  sent  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
Lucius,  whose  distinguished  honour  it  is,  as  is  well  observed 
by  Danie],  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  king  in  Europe. 
The  date  of  that  event,  so  fruitful  in  its  results,  is  dubious ; 
but,  as  Eleutherius  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  A.D.  177-92, 
Sanders's  conjecture  is  probable,  "  About  180  "  :  De  Clave 
David,  v.  0.  England,  therefore,  so  far  stands  indebted  to 
Rome  for  her  British,  as  well  as  exclusively  for  her  Saxon 
Christianity.  Of  the  original  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  this  island  accounts  are  various;  the  probability  seems 
in  favour  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  he  might  constitute  an 
Episcopacy  which  would  include  the  power  of  the  Keys.  The 
great  services  of  Pope  Celestine  in  commissioning  Germauus, 
whom  Lupus,  another  bishop  deputed  by  a  Gallican  Synod, 
accompanied,  about  A.D.  429,  relate  to  Pelagianism,  then 
raging  in  the  Christian  world ;  a  heresy, which,  by  exaggerating 
the  free  choice  and  power  of  man's  will,  both  in  the  first 
principle  and  continuous  progress  of  his  conversion,  assailed 

1  Cf.  the  anecdote  in  Diog.  Laert,  vi.  69;  with  the  Christian  comment 
of  St.  Augustine,  De  Civitate  Dei  xiv.  19,  20  ;  and  the  rational  of  Cicero, 
Offices  i.  41. 

2Verbum  phantasiae. 
4 
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and  annihilated  the  grace  of  God.  The  services,  however, 
of  Celestine  in  this  respect,1  as  related  to  British  Christianity, 
are  not  so  properly  creative  and  fundamental,  as  auxiliary 
and  preservative,  though  not  less  an  instance  of  that  pastoral 
oversight  and  parental  solicitude,  which,  usurpation  or  not, 
the  Popes  seem  to  have  considered  it  their  duty  to  exercise 
in  every  century.  All  these  Popes  and  missionaries  are 
canonised.  My  Welsh  cousins  may  be  pleased  or  benefited 
by  a  little  information. 

1  The  allusion  is  now  to  Pelagianism ;  for,  otherwise,  Scotland  is 
indebted  to  this,  great  Pope  for  the  mission  of  its  Apostle,  Palladius. 
There  is  an  admirable  summary  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  grace  and 
the  allied  topics,  in  nine  points,  annexed  to  the  eighth  Letter  of  Celestine, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Bishops  of  Gaul  during  the  prevalence  of 
Semipelagianism  in  their  dioceses.  Semipelagianism  was  a  qualified 
form  of  the  parental  heresy,  but  agreed  with  it  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  human  independence,  the  subsequence  of  grace  to  choice, 
and  the  origination  of  merit  with  man.  In  this  controversy  the  name 
of  Prosper  is  conspicuous  on  the  one  side,  of  Cassian  on  the  other. 
Cassian,  however,  though  he  goes  very  far,  is  not  properly  heretical, 
for  he  wrote  before  the  ecclesiastical  condemnation  of  the  general 
doctrine.  The  summary,  as  I  have  said,  annexed  to  Celestine's 
Letter,  is  concluded  to  have  been  compiled  by  Prosper  with  the  Pope's 
sanction. 
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See  page  39. 

IE  you  wish  for  a  correct  mental  and  moral  estimate  of  this 
personification  of  ignorance,  artifice,  contradiction,  and  as 
sumption,  this  monster  of  lust  and  hypocrisy,  this  prophet  of 
blood,  pride,  and  sensuality,  this  nearest  type  of  Antichrist, 
though  even  he  is  far  from  fulfilling  all  the  marks,  read  not 
Sale  and  Gibbon ;  not  Swedenborg,  partial  to  the  Arabian 
on  account  of  its  unity,  as  opposed  to  the  Christian  tri-unity 
of  God  j1  much  less  any  later  garrulist,  for  instance,  Carlyle  ; 
but  read  Whitaker,  in  his  Origin  of  Arianism ;  a  book  some 
how  little  known,  but  most  able,  acute,  learned,  forcible,  and 
original.2  Prideaux,  to  whom  Whitaker  often  refers,  may  be 
consulted  with  similar  advantage ;  but  Whitaker  writes  with 
a  certain  noble  indignation,  excited  by  the  later  glosses  of 
Sale  and  Gibbon,  of  whom  the  one  translated  and  illustrated 
the  Koran,  the  other  devoted  to  the  manes  of  the  Arabian 
impostor  the  fiftieth  chapter  of  his  elaborate  history.  The 
following  passage  may  exhibit  Whitaker's  manner,  while 
it  is  in  other  respects'  calculated  to  interest  and  edify  the 
reader  : 

"  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  these  points  of  Mahome- 
tanism  in  order  to  introduce  with  greater  propriety  some 
remarks  upon  the  Arianisrn  of  it,  and  to  counteract  the  late 
efforts  of  Mr.  Gibbon  in  its  favour.  He  has  endeavoured  to 
tear  away  the  rags  from  the  malkin  of  Mahometanism,  and  to 
dress  it  up  in  a  holiday  suit  of  his  own ;  but  he  has  made 
himself  the  very  MAHOMET  of  history  by  the  attempt :  an 
impostor  in  facts,  a  satyr  in  lechery ;  wounding  himself  severely 
with  the  very  point  of  his  contradictions,  and  yet  staggering 
eagerly  forward  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  enemies  of 
Christ.  Nor  let  the  reader  be  surprised  at  my  speaking  so 
strongly  against  a  man  whom  I  was  once  prond  to  call  my 
friend.  I  honour  his  splendid  abilities,  but  I  must  for 

1  Conjugial  Love  :  article  Polygamy,  num.  341 — 2.  ^  Another  approach 
to  coincidence,  and  therefore  possible  source  of   partiality,    is    their 
mutual  idea  of  Paradisaic  felicity,  which  in  the  Swede  is  highly  amative, 
if  not  positively  sensual.     Then  there  is  an  esprit  de  corps  among  false 
prophets,    as  well    as  other  members  of  the  community.     More  may 
perhaps  be  said  of  Swedenborg  before  these  pages  are  completed. 

2  Ch.  iv.,  Sect,  iv.,  Ed.  1791. 
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ever  protest  against  his  antichristian  application  of  them. 
And  I  wish  to  bear  my  testimony  upon  every  occasion,  against 
that  muddy  inundation  of  folly  and  of  falsehood,  which  the 
unhappy  dexterity  of  his  hand  has  let  loose  upon  the  Chris 
tian  world.  Never,  perhaps,  was  literature  more  the  impu 
dent  pander  of  sensuality,  and  never  was  reason,  perhaps, 
more  the  falsifying  slave  of  unbelief,  than  in  his  well-known 
history." 

The  allusion  to  friendship  once  cordial,  since  ruptured, 
seems  capable  of  explanation  by  a  statement  to  be  found,  if 
recollection  serve,  in  Watkins's  Biographical  Dictionary, 
article  Whitaker.  The  historian  is  there  said  to  have  sub 
mitted  to  his  friend  the  early  chapters  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall.  Confidence  on  the  one  side,  and  commendation  on  the 
other,  continued  till  they  came  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
chapters.  Upon  that  rock  they  split. 

To  resume  the  proper  subject  of  the  Note  :  Prideaux  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  expose  Mohammed  by  explicit  and 
methodical  infusion  into  English  literature.1  He  traces  his 
career  as  a  conqueror,  his  conduct  as  a  man,  and  his  doctrine 
as  a  prophet,  to  the  two  predominant  passions  of  pride  and 
lust :  "  The  course  which  he  took  to  gain  empire  abundantly 
shows  the  former,  and  the  multitude  of  women  which  he  had 
to  do  with  proves  the  latter.  And,  indeed,  these  two  run 
through  the  whole  frame  of  his  religion  ;  there  being  scarce 
a  chapter  in  his  Alcoran  which  doth  not  lay  down  some  law  of 
war  and  bloodshed  for  the  promoting  of  the  one,  or  else  gives 
some  liberty  for  the  use  of  women  here,  or  some  promise  for 
the  enjoyment  of  them  hereafter,  to  the  gratifying  of  the 
other."  Whitaker,  in  prosecution  of  his  general  subject,  de 
rives  the  supreme  Prophet's  "  grand  system  of  A.rianism," 
as  he  designates  it,  from  the  Cabbala,  through  the  medium  of 
the  learned  Rabbi,  Mohammed's  well-known,  secretary,  Ab- 
dollah  Ebn  Salem.  Thus  Arianism,  already  proved  by  the 
author,  in  the  most  lucid  and  able  manner,  to  have  been  "  the 
spurious  child  of  Judaism,  became  the  adopted  brat  of  Maho- 
metanism."  The  Cabbalism  and  virtual  Arianism  of  the 
Koran  are  sufficiently  appreciable  in  its  inculcation  of  the 
unity  of  God,  express,  exclusive,  and  unqualified ;  and  the 
degradation  of  the.  Word  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  rank  of 
angels  and  the  function  of  servants. 

Mohammedism  thus  stands  related  to  its  heretical  prede 
cessors  ;  for  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  well  worthy  the  obser 
vation,  whether  of  Christian  or  Secularist,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  its  Pharisaic  in  contradistinction  to 


1  Life  of  Mahomet,  3rd  Edition,  1698. 
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its  Sadducean  teachers,  had  coincided  with  the  intimations  cf 
the  Old  Testament  on  the  distinction  of  Persons  in  the  God 
head  ;  and  that  its  later  and  novel  faith,  or  rather  incredulity, 
touching  the  Logos,  grew  prevalent  through  hostility  to  the 
Christians,  and  that  destruction  of  the  capital,  followed  by 
dispersion,  which  quickened  its  animosity  while  it  facilitated 
its  perversion.  The  encroachment  of  the  heretical  novelty  is 
perceptible  even  in  the  Gospels.  Many  of  our  Lord's  Phari 
saic  cotemporaries  secretly  cherished  the  Sadducean  degrada 
tion  of  the  Messiah,  who,  from  cowardice  or  interest,  would 
not  openly  profess  it,  as  might  be  shown  by  a  deduction  from 
those  sacred  writings,  or  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 
One  remarkable  passage  is  where  Christ,  as  the  argument 
has  it  in  the  English  version,  "  poseth  the  Pharisees  about  the 
Messias."  The  question  is  pointed,  Ti  dokei  liumin  ;  "What 
think  ye  of  Christ?"1  In  course  of  time  came  the  Cabbala, 
which,  while  it  contributed  to  propagate,  irrevocably  estab 
lished  the  heretical  doctrine,  it  further  merits  observation 
that  through  Ebion  the  Jew,  and  Theodotus,  a  Gentile  indeed, 
but  closely  conjoined  in  the  same  notice  of  Epiphanius  with 
"the  unbelieving  and  God-denying  Jews,"  Arianism  as  a 
principle,  though  not  yet  as  a  name,  first  penetrated  Chris 
tianity.  Justin  and  other  early  Fathers  indicate  its  Jewish 
extraction.  Thus  Mohammedism,  the  prince  of  heresies,  may 
be  said  to  have  emanated  in  the  usual  manner  from  perverted 
Scripture  and  anti-catholic  abuse. 

As  contemplating  Mohammed  in  a  still  more  pointed 
manner  leveled  against  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  the  un 
conscious  though  not  irresponsible  instrument  of  Satanic 
agency,  Schlegel  may  be  consulted ;  Philosophy  of  History, 
Lecture  xii.  Like  Prideaux,  recognising  the  prescription  of 
bloody  proselytism  which  pervades  the  Koran,  of  which  the 
sole  qualification  is  its  precepts  of  almsdeeds,  Schlegel  per 
ceives  in  the  prohibition  of  wine,  images,  and  devotional 
emblems,  further  indication  of  antichristiaii  hostility.  "  The 
prohibition  of  wine,"  he  observes,  "  considered  as  a  moral 
precept,  would  be  far  too  severe  ;  "  it  has  proved  so  in  prac 
tice  from  an  early  period  of  the  new  religion  ;  "  the  founder 
therefore  might  hope  that  the  emphatic  condemnation  of  a 
liquid  which  forms  an  essential  element  of  the  Christian 
sacrifice,  would  necessarily  recoil  on  the  sacrifice  itself,  and 
thus  raise  an  insuperable  barrier  between  his  creed  and  the 
religion  of  Christ."  Van  Mildert'  view  and  treatment  are 
similar  with  those  of  the  German  philosopher,  as  regards  the 
invisible  influence :  Boyle  Lecture,  Sermon  vi.  Both  dwell 


Matt.  xxii.  41—6. 
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on  the  mixed  character  of  Mohammedisra,  for  which  reason 
it  was  more  successful,  not  less  Satanic. 

In  relinquishing  the  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from  advert 
ing  to  the  singular  contrast  between  the  inveterate  crusades 
of  Catholicism,  and  the  persevering  partiality  of  political 
Protestantism.  It  is- analogous  to  the  literary  treatment  of 
Catholics  in  general  compared  with  Protestants,  and  of  Pro 
testant  divines  compared  with  Protestant  philosophers  ;  and 
the  weight  of  religious  and  moral,  as  well  as  political  estimate, 
appears  unfavourable  to  the  Prophet,  his  book,  creed,  code, 
character,  and  institutions. 
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» 
See  page  40. 

THE  chartered  introduction  of  male  accoucheurs  dates  with 
La  Valliere  in  1663,  of  whom  I  would  not  speak  harshly,  for 
as  she  seems  to  have  yielded  through  love,  not  ambition,  not 
interest,  so  she  repented ;  and  as  her  sins  were  public,  so  wa« 
her  expiation.  She  received  Julian  Clement  in  a  mask, 
whose  success  in  her  case,  led  to  royal  patronage.  The 
forceps  of  Chamberlen  was  invented  about  the  same  time, 
and  might  conduce  to  the  general  result.  Of  medical  authors, 
Dr.  John  Douglas,  the  brother  of  James,  better  known  in 
1736,  sharply  criticises  the  "  midrnen."  They  have  done 
good  in  their  day ;  they  dissipated  old  wives'  fables,  they 
contrived  instruments  and  facilitated  processes  ;  but  is  not 
the  time  at  hand  to  have  them  superseded,  and  to  resume 
decency  without  less  skill  ? 

How  far,  it  may  be  inquired,  owing  to  this  overstep  of  the 
modesty  of  nature,  the  vice  for  a  series  of  generations  pro 
verbially  imputed  to  our  medical  students  1  And  why, 
further,  should  not  women,  for  whom  occupation  is  so  much 
in  request,  be  trained  to  this  branch  at  least  of  the  art  of 
healing  ?  Or,  should  they  be  incompetent  to  some  operations 
connected  with  it,  let  the  puerperal  education  and  practice  of 
men  be  limited  to  these.  That  alone  would  be  a  national, 
and  not  only  a  professional  lesson  in  favour  of  modesty, 
purity,  and  propriety  ;  some  return  to  the  triple  type,  at  once 
sacred  and  exhaustive,  of  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph.  The 
Royal  Maternity  Charity,  now  in  its  hundred  and  seventh 
year,  may  prove  what  women  can  do  for  one  another.  Nor 
think  that  the  question  is  one  of  mere  delicacy,  and  not  of 
natural,  unprecipitated,  and  felicitous  parturition.  Men  are 
impatient,  imperious,  and  inexperienced  in  their  own  persons ; 
a  point  of  some  importance,  according  to  the  eminently 
philosophic  Ramazzini,  in  the  penetration  and  treatment  of 
bodily  affections.1 

Certain  lines,  rather  expressive  than  euphonious,  which  I 
find  in  a  satirical  poem,  entitled  "  Physic  and  its  Phases,  by 
Alciphron,"  long  after  the  above  remarks  were  first  printed, 
may  be  cited  by  way  of  corona  to  them  : 

1  Oratio  tert.  Posthuma  :  Opp.,  Gencvse,  1717. 
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"  Men — are  you  men? — who  lead  such  hybrid  lives, 
Who,  being  Surgeons,  sink  into  midwives  ! 
If  with  the  sex  you  seriously  would  vie, 
Why  not  the  distaff  and  the  spindle  try  ? 
Throughout  the  Orient,  Arab,  Turk,  and'Jew, 
On  such  occasions  never  send  for  you  ! 
Not  even  the  Nubian  by  the  harem  door 
Da^re  show  his  face  until  the  birth  is  o'er. 
Talk  of  the  sanctity  of  married  life — 
Nation  of  fools  !  who  thus  degrade  the  wife 
At  such  a  moment,  when  the  feminine  mind 
Shrinks  from  the  succour  of  her  nearest  kind. 
Could  you  do  worse,  were  she  a  courtesan, 
Than  to  her  chamber  introduce  a  man  ? 
No  longer  left  to  woman's  gentle  care, 
Travail  is  now  her  terror  everywhere  : 
A  natural  process  for  the  nonce  becomes 
An  '  operation  '  costing  goodly  sums  ; 
While  all  is  managed  with  parade  and  fuss, 
And  drugs  enough  to  drench  an  omnibus  ! 

This  is  but  one  of  many  daring  pranks 
Through  which  men-midwives  thin  our  female  ranks."  1 

The  satirist  proceeds  to  illustrate  his  last  observation  in 
detail,  and  then  presents  a  comment,  from  which  two  em 
phatic  lines  are  all  that  can  be  taken  : 

"  Note  the  result — whatever  the  pretext — 
In  soul,  at  least,  the  woman  is  unsexed." 

The  ultimate  prevalence  of  the  radical  enormity,  which 
conceded  the  rest  followed,  is  traceable  to  Denman.  But 
perhaps  than  midwifery,  as  Alciphron  intimates  in  his  later 
lines,  the  other  treatment  of  feminine  disorder  by  the  sound, 
.the  speculum,  and  similar  instruments  is  yet  more  abomin 
able  ;  and  it  is  (once  more)  time  to  reconstitute  the  Maiseand 
latrinse  of  antiquity,  in  short,  to  train  women  for  the 
purposes  of  their  own  sex  ;  so  that  manipulation  and  inspec 
tion,  if  not  superseded  by  a  less  artificial  system,  said  itself 
sometimes  to  inflict  injury,  to  induce  disease,  to  be  an  occa 
sion  of  gross  error  in  diagnosis,  or  at  least  not  to  be  essential 
to  it,  may  be  less  liable  to  be  a  cause  of  immodesty,  pruriency, 
fascination,  and  even  sometimes,  as  is  stated,  of  secret  impu 
rities  and  solitary  laxities.2 

1  Ed.  1857  :  v.  v.  702—23. 

2  Since   the   first   edition   of  the  present  work  was  published,  it   is 
pleasing  to  observe  that  a  Female  Medical  Society  has  been  instituted  in 
the  metropolis,  "  for  the  training  and  employment  of  women  in  the 
practice  of  midwifery,  and  in  the  treatment  of  tbe  diseases  of  women 
and  children."     Dr.  James  Edmunds  figures  in  its  outset :  he  delivered 
the  Inaugural  Address,  October  3,  lb>64. 
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AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 
See  page  41. 

It  may  very  seriously  be  considered  that  had  Bishops  been 
constituted  early,  in  coincidence  with  the  urgent  solicitation 
and  strenuous  endeavours  of  such  men  as  Berkeley,  Butler, 
and  Seeker,  that  revolution  might  have  been  prevented,  for 
the  loyalists  were  episcopal  in  their  sentiments,  though  not 
in  their  circumstances ;  and  democracy  in  policy,  as  it  was 
then,  is  commonly  associated  to  dissent  in  religion,  if  not 
downright  infidelity.1  Thus  the  colonies  might  have  been 
treated  with  more  respect  by  the  mother-country,  and  have 
attained  with  patience  a  state  of  more  substantial  prosperity 
than  even  that  in  which  the  United  States  have  been  wont  to 
pride  themselves.  As  it  was,  they  were  exceedingly  pros 
perous  ;  no  unusual  precursor  of  revolutionary  movement.  So 
it  was  with  England,  as  South  2  testifies  ;  so  with  France,  as 
De  Tocqueville  3  observes;  so  with  France  a  second  time  in 
our  own  recollection,  when  a  Parisian  mob,  urged  by  dema 
gogues,  drove  out  the  Orleans  family,  and  led,  without  intend 
ing  it,  to  the  resuscitation  of  that  name,  of  which  the  traditional 
character  is  to  personify  self,4  to  terrify  Europe,  and  to  in 
volve  England  especially  in  endless  expense  of  armament 
and  fortification,  so  that  peace  itself  is  little  preferable  to 
war.  For  nations  in  this  respect  resemble  individuals,  prone 
to  be  made  wanton  by  prosperity,  not  grateful. 


1  As  here  for  one  in  the  case  of  Paine,  who,  according  to  Cobbett, 
"  imbibed  his  first  principles  of  Deism  from  Dr.  Franklin"  :  Porcupine's 
Political  Censor,  May,  179S.  Cobbott  derired  his  information  from  a 
person  who  had  known  both.  Paine  perhaps  contributed  more  to  the 
maintenance  and  success  of  the  revolution  by  the  productions  of  his  pen, 
than  Franklin  by  his  political  action.  Those  were  Common  Sense,  and 
a  series  of  papers  called  The  Crisis.  See  Life,  by  Sherwin. 

*  Sermou  for  30th  of  January,  on  Judges  xix.  30 ;  on  2  Cor.  v.  10. 

s  State  of  Society  in  France  before  the  Revolution  of  1789.  Book  ii. 
ch.  16. 

4  The  "  perfidia  plus  quam  Punica,"the  "  nihil  veri,  nihil  sancti,  nullus 
Deum  metus,  nullum  jusjurandum,  nulla  religio"  (Livy,  xxi.  4)  of  Bona 
parte,  are  ably  portrayed  in  one  of  Pitt's  most  comprehensive  speeches, 
that  on  the  Overtures  of  Peace  from  France,  February  3,  1800.  The 
premier,  though  cotemporary,  may  be  considered  good  authority.  The 
Catholic  reader  will  be  pained,  when  he  comes  in  the  detail  to  the  muti 
lation  and  defacement  of  St.  Augustine's  torub  at  Pavia. 
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It  is  remarkable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  sooner  had 
the  Union  been  established,  than  an  episcopacy,  derived 
from  England,  the  bishops  of  which  could  now  act  freely, 
was  introduced  into  three  of  them,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  Virginia,  with  the  sanction,  if  not  also  at  the  solicitation, 
of  those  Federal  States. 
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MEDICAL  OPINIONS  ON  THE  CESSATION  OF 
FASTING  AND  ABSTINENCE. 

See  page  41. 

''  The  first  physicians  by  debauch  were  made  : 
Excess  began,  and  sloth  sustain'd  the  trade."    DKYDEN. 

"Labour  doth  only  confusedly  stir  the  body,  exercising  some  members 
more  than  others,  commonly  some  few  parts  alone,  and  many  times 
even  those  few  not  without  disturbance  and  detriment.  But  abstinence 
penetrateth  far  more  deeply,  even  into  the  remotest  recesses,  and  with 
ease  and  equality  promoteth  a  general  evacuation  of  the  humours."  So 
says  Yiringus  cited  in  Lessius,  who  justly  adds  :  "  Notwithstanding,  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  exercise,  when  moderately  and  opportunely  used, 
and  discreetly  chosen,  is  very  advantageous,  and  to  many  necessary." 
On  the  Means  of  Health  and  Long  Life. 

How  far  the  inability  to  fast  owing  to  the  abandonment  of 
fasting  ?  and  this  for  two  reasons,  one  bodily,  the  other 
mental  ?  The  body  lost  essential  vigour  through  habitual 
repletion ;  the  mind  intrinsic  energy  and  moral  resolution ; 
while  the  mind  further  contributed  to  the  inability  by  the 
fallacies  of  that  faculty,  which,  occupying  an  intermediate 
position  to  sense  and  intellect,  too  often,  instead  of  acting 
the  willing  handmaid  or  useful  ally,  beguiles  reason  and  dis 
sipates  fortitude. 

The  celebrated  George  Cheyne  wrote  several  works,  some 
medical,  some  theological,  some  mixed,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  his  English  Malady.  All  may  be  read  with  in 
terest  and  advantage,  for  he  neither  wanted  knowledge, 
science,  judgment,  imagination,  nor  piety.  Still  we  must  be 
on  the  guard  against  the  theory  he  developes  in  the  Dis 
courses  annexed  to  his  Essay  on  Regimen,  of  a  prior  state 
and  lapse  of  souls,  correlative  to  the  anomalies  of  the  present, 
and  of  a  future  state  probably  probationary,  and  that  appa 
rently  in  the  sense  of  its  terminating  in  the  ultimate  restora 
tion  of  all  souls,  however  supported  such  a  theory  may  have 
been  by  Origen  and  the  later  Platonists,  for  it  has  been  re 
jected  by  the  Church  in  its  triple  relation.  Of  Cheyne's 
English  Malady  most  valuable  is  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
first  part,  where  the  frequency  of  the  malady,  by  another 
term,  Nervous  Disorders,  is  traced  to  three  causes  :  luxury  ; 
an  inactive,  sedentary,  or  studious  life ;  and  living  in  'great 
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and  populous  cities.  It  is  not,  however,  a  selection  from  this 
work  that  will  now  be  presented  in  illustration  of  the  thesis, 
but  from  his  Natural  Method  of  Cure,  where  he  prescribes 
"  The  Lightest  and  the  Least,"  in  opposition  to  "  The  too 
Hot,  too  High,  too  Much."  He  goes  further.  There  is  a 
bodily  wisdom,  of  which  the  one  thing  necessary  is  that  diet 
which  shall  be  most  conducive  to  ease  of  body  and  competence 
of  mind,  to  perceive  and  attain  which  even  "  The  too  Little" 
may  for  a  time  be  adopted,  in  analogy,  as  I  may  observe, 
to  the  rule  of  Aristotle,  who  prescribes  with  a  view 
to  recovery  of  the  moral  mean,  that  we  should  resort  to 
the  vicious  extreme  opposed  to  that  which  we  have  hitherto 
frequented.  Of  "  the  Too  Little  "  Cheyne  is  not  afraid,  for 
nature  will  indicate  and  compel  reaction,  should  it  be  prudent 
or  imperative  to  desist  from  it,  while  he  reprehends  those 
cautious,  complaisant,  and  empirical  physicians,  who  deter 
their  patients  from  a  low  and  abstemious  diet.  Thus  im 
bued,  he  is  naturally  led  to  remark  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  of  opinion,  if  it  could  be  possible  to  persuade  those 
who  are  tolerably  well,  and  are  obliged  to  follow  a  sedentary 
occupation,  and  to  use  their  heads  and  intellectual  organs  in 
their  professions,  to  give  up  all  fermented  liquors,  but  (except) 
on  extraordinary  occasions  ;  to  abstain  from  animal  food  in 
spring  and  autumn,  but  especially  in  the  hot  months,  when 
fruits  and  garden-stuff  are  in  their  perfection,  and  to  follow 
nature  in  the  products  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom 
according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year  ;  the  spring  animals  and 
vegetables  being  more  aqueous,  tender,  and  freer  from  salts 
and  oils  ;  the  autumn  foods  being  somewhat  richer  ;  but  the 
winter  ones  having  attained  their  greatest  perfection  of  con 
coction  and  maturity  ;  such  persons  would  go  a  great  way  to 
preserve  their  health  and  serenity,  with  few  diseases,  epi 
demical  or  acquired ;  for  in  the  spring  all  nature  is  under  an 
universal  fermentation  to  throw  off  crudities  and  morbosity ; 
and  it  is  a  wise  providence  that  Lent-time  falls  out  at  that 
season,  which,  if  kept  according  to  its  original  intention,  in 
seeds  and  vegetables  well-dressed,  and  not  in  rich  high-dressed 
fish,  infinitely  more  destructive  of  health  than  plain-dressed 
flesh,  would  go  a  great  way  to  preserve  the  health  of  the 
people  in  general,  as  well  as  dispose  them  to  seriousness  and 
reflection  :  so  true  it  is,  that  '  godliness  has  the  promise  of 
this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come.'  And  it  is  very  observ 
able  that  in  all  civil  and  religious  established  worships 
hitherto  known  among  policied  nations,  Lents,  days  of  absti 
nence,  seasons  of  fasting  and  bringing  down  the  brutal  part 
of  the  rational  creature,  have  had  a  large  share,  a  strict 
observance,  and  been  reckoned  an  indispensable  part  of  their 
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worship  and  duty,  except  among  a  wrong-headed  part  of 
Diir  Reformation,  where  it  has  been  despised  and  ridiculed 
iato  a  total  neglect ;  and  yet  it  seems  not  only  natural  and 
convenient  for  health,  but  strongly  commanded  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  might  allow  time  and  disposition 
for  more  serious  and  weighty  purposes  ;  and  this  Lent,  or 
times  of  abstinence,  is  one  reason  of  the  chearfulness  or 
serenity  of  some  Roman  Catholic  and  southern  countries 
which  would  be  still  more  healthy  and  long-lived  were  it  not 
for  their  excessive  use  of  aromatics  and  opiates,  which  are 
the  worst  kind  of  dry  drams,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  un 
natural  and  unbridled  leachery,  and  shortness  of  life."1. 

Cheyne  was  Protestant,  though  explicitly  Trinitarian  on 
ingenious  grounds  of  analogy2  as  well  as  Scripture  and  tra 
dition.  It  was  not  likely  that  a  Catholic  physician,  of  like 
mental  endowments,  strength,  fearlessness,  and  originality, 
should  differ  from  him  when  the  same  subject  should  be  pre 
sented  to  his  consideration. 

"I  am  convinced,"  says  Forster,  in  his  Illustrations  of 
the  Atmospherical  Origin  of  Epidemic  Diseases,  "by  the 
most  elaborate  researches  into  the  subject,  that  there  is  a  very 
close  connection  between  corporeal  austerities  and  power  of 
mind  ;  both  have  flourished,  and  both  have  declined  together  ; 
they  have  gone  hand  in  hand  in  past  times,  signalised  by  the 
most  stupendous  energies  of  science,  learning,  and  sanctity; 

1  Natural  Method,  p.  76—8  ;  2nd  Edition,  1742. 

2  See  his  Philosophical  Principles  of  Eeligion,  Part  2  ;  2nd  Edition, 
1721.     Also  Essay  on  Regimen,  Disc,  iv.,  num.  33  ;  Ed.  1740. 

Analogy,  it  may  be  worth  observing,  in  the  judgment  of  Cheyne,  is 
more  than  metaphor  ;  it  is  the  peculiar,  the  sole  adequate,  or  rather,  ap 
proximate  province  of  reason  in  matters  supernatural :  Principles,  Part 
2,  p.  113,  125 — 6.  Of  Bishop  Brown,  of  Cork,  his  able  cotemporary, 
the  distinction  is  similar  ;  of  analogy,  as  conveying  the  conception  of  a 
correspondent  reality  or  resemblance  between  seen  and  unseen,  which 
could  be  now  no  otherwise  usefully  and  really  known  without  it.  To  this 
part  of  his  Principles,  Cheyne  refers  in  the  preface  to  another  work  not 
yet  specified,  his  Essay  of  Health  and  Long  Life  ;  where  he  recapitulates 
it  as  "  showing  that  all  our  knowledge  (even)  of  nature  is  by  analogy,  or 
the  relations  of  things  only,  and  not  their  real  nature,  substance,  or  in 
ternal  principles  :"  whence,  a  fortiori,  he  deduces  the  necessity  of  sub- 
-  mitting  reason  to  the  mysteries  of  faith  in  regard  to  the  attribiites  of 
Infinity  and  other  tenets  of  revelation.  Essay  ;  5th  Edition,  1725. 

Cheyne  was  not  without  his  eccentricities  ;  for  as  in  his  New  Theory 
oi  Fevers,  he  proves  fevers  by  mathematics,  so  in  his  Principles  he 
;;i')K;^  mathematics  to  metaphysics  and  religion,  though  in  a  manner 
couscviant  with  his  reasoning  from  analogy,  undoubtedly  legitimate. 

Had  this  extraordinary  physician  and  theorist  lived  in  a  former  age, 
he  might  have  made  an  expert  schoolman,  though  probably  he  would 
have  participated  the  less  rigorous  and  more  rationalistic  views  of  Scotus 
anil  Durandus. 
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and  the  frivolous  age  in  which  our  lot  is  cast  affords  a  melan 
choly  example  of  their  cotemporary  destruction.  But  I 
shall  confine  myself  here  to  the  medicinal  utility  of  such 
practices." 

Suarez,  with  whom  the  reader  of  these  pages  is  already  ac 
quainted,1  and  with  whom  in  their  progress  he  will  be  inti 
mate,  might  serve  here  as  a  conspicuous  example  of  fasting, 
industry,  and  achievement.  He  not  only  kept  the  days  of 
fasting  and  abstinence  prescribed  by  the  Church,  then  probably 
enforced  with  greater  rigour  if  not  also  more  numerous  than 
they  are  now,  but  many  self-imposed  vigils  preparatory  to  the 
festivals  of  venerated  saints.  Besides,  or  inclusive  of  these, 
three  days  weekly  throughout  the  year  were  set  apart  by  him 
for  the  same  end  of  maceration.  His  ordinary  diet  consisted 
of  a  slight  collation  at  noon,  and  a  moderate  meal  at  night, 
adequate  to  the  necessities  of  nature,  but  not  calculated  to 
oppress  or  excite  her.  Should  he  accept  hospitality,  he  avoided 
delicacies.  Thus  qualified  or  disqualified,  he  wrote  so  much 
and  so  well  that  one  would  suppose  his  whole  time  must  have 
been  spent  at  his  desk  or  in  his  library.  His  works  in  the 
last  edition  occupy  no  less  than  six  and  twenty  large  octavo 
volumes,  averaging  about  eight  hundred  pages  apiece,  any  one 
of  which  might  in  point  of  substance  as  well  as  quantity, 
make  the  fortune  of  a  modern  divine,  metaphysician,  or 
philosopher.  Yet  with  all  the  demand  on  his  time  made 
by  study,  lecture,  disputation,  and  composition,  a  large  portion 
of  it  was  passed  in  prayer  proper  to  his  office  and  order,  or 
voluntarily  pursued  by  himself.2 

"  I  would  observe,"  continues  Forster,  "  in  the  first  place, 
that  if  our  fasts  had  been  ordained  by  a  council  of  physiolo 
gists,  they  could  not  have  been  better  timed  and  adapted  to 
the  necessities  of  the  case  than  they  are  at  present. 

"  The  two  (?)  days  of  abstinence  prescribed  by  the  Christian 
Church,  in  each  week,  will  by  all  be  admitted  to  be  sanitary  : 
occasional  abstinence  is  known  to  be  better  than  habitual 
low  feeding;  it  affords  to  the  stomach  a  useful  alterative 
from  our  customary  heavy  food.  This  periodical  restorative 
is  a  great  improvement  on  ordinary  temperance,  and  it  is 
best  done  where  it  is  done  in  the  completest  manner,  by 
making  a  Very  light  tea  meal  instead  of  a  dinner.  This  may 
not  suit  everybody,  but  it  is  well  adapted  for  those  who  might 

1  Ante,  p.  33. 

2  See  the  Latin  Life  prefixed  to  the  Paris  edition,  of  which  the  first 
volume  is  dated  1856.     It  is  anonymous,  but  apparently  written  by  a 
cotemporavy,  cognisant  of  him  at  Conimbra,  where  he    taught   nearly 
twenty  years.     Abstinence  in  meat  and  drink  is  eulogised  by  this  writer 
as  "  virtutum  et  sapientife  nutrix." 
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otherwise  be  tempted  to  risk  the  indigestion  of  a  full  watery 
dinner  of  fish  and  vegetables.  Others  might  take  the  lighter 
sorts  of  puddings  with  advantage  ;  but  1  am  persuaded  that 
people  who  complain  that  they  cannot  abstain,  are  beguiled 
into  this  belief  by  mistaking  the  means :  they  should  dimi 
nish  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  their  food,  and 
then  even  the  less  digestible  sorts  would  have  a  greater 
chance  of  being  overcome  by  the  gastric  powers.  Another 
important  fact  may  be  mentioned  with  respect  to  abstinence, 
that  where  the  vegetable  diet  seems  to  disagree,  the  popular 
pills  of  rhubarb  and  ginger,  now  kept  prepared  in  every  shop, 
may  be  taken  with  great  advantage  an  hour  before  dinner. 
Where  the  bowels  become  costive,  a  pill  composed  of  five 
grains  of  rhubarb  and  two  of  aloes  may  be  substituted. 
People  who  have  weak  stomachs,  or  particular  antipathies, 
should  try  a  variety  of  things  till  they  find  what  agrees  with 
them  best.  A  change  in  diet  is  better  than  living  too  much 
on  one  thing ;  and  thus  we  see  why,  if  a  constant  diet  of 
vegetables  were  injurious,  such  a  diet  occurring  periodically 
would  be  a  salutary  alterative,  even  if  its  imaginary  incon 
venience  were  really  greater  than  it  is. 

"  Fasting  is  a  greater  trial  than  abstinence,  and  therefore  it 
has  been  recommended  not  to  fast  on  one  meal  a  day,  nor  to 
go  twenty-four  hours  without  food  as  the  Jews  do,  but  to  eat 
a  small  quantity  of  bread,  buiscuit,  or  something  solid  for 
breakfast,  and,  if  wanted,  the  same  again  at  tea,  having  had 
a  satisfactory  repast  at  dinner.  I  believe  this  combination 
of  fasting  with  abstinence  to  be  a  very  good  thing,  and  to  be 
very  useful  to  those  whose  affluence  enables  them  on  ordinary 
occasions  to  live  well.  I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  on  the 
periods  of  the  fasts  ;  for  they  seem  to  me  to  have  been  j  udi- 
ciously  selected  and  fixed  for  those  times  of  the  year  when 
they  would  be  the  most  beneficial.  And,  first  of  all,  the 
Lenten  Fast  occurs  at  a  time  when,  in  all  ages,  depletion  lias 
been  reckoned  desirable,  and  for  many  persons  necessary. 
After  this  fast  got  into  disuse  at  the  '  Reformation,'  the 
habit  of  bleeding,  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year,  became 
very  general.  But  surely  this  unnatural  mode  of  lowering 
the  system,  by  draining  away  the  fluid  of  life,  cannot  be  so 
salutary  as  the  milder  method,  by  diminishing  the  quantity 
and  lightening  the  quality  of  our  food,  accompanied,  as  it 
ought  occasionally  to  be,  by  mild  opening  medicines,  taken 
at  intervals,  or  according  as  necessity  may  require. 

"  Some  few  persons,  from  habit,  cannot  fast  without  assist 
ance  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say,  from  past  experience,  that  I 
could  enable  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  to  do  it,  not 
only  with  safety,  but  with  advantage,  by  examining  first  their 
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constitution,  and  then,  modifying  their  food  and  medicines 
accordingly. 

"  As  the  Lenten  Fast  is  a  useful  alterative  in  spring,  so  is 
the  little  fast  of  Advent  a  good  substitute  for  the  old  silly 
custom  of  bloodletting  again  in  autumn.  It  prepares  like 
wise  for  the  feasts  of  Christmas  and  Kingtide,  just  as  Lent 
does  for  those  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  and  we  enjoy  the 
return  to  the  festive  circle  round  the  wassail  bowl  ten  times 
more  than  the  Puritan  does,  whose  gloomy  and  imagination- 
less  mind  exhibits,  in  its  never  varying  dullness  and  density, 
the  effects  of  the  gross  food  which  he  lives  on  all  the  year 
round. 

"  When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  writing  his  Principia,1  he 
lived  on  a  scanty  allowance  of  bread  and  water,  otherwise 
he  wbuld  not  have  achieved  his  undertaking.  What  are  the 
literary  productions  of  the  present  day,  compared  with  those 
of  our  ancestors,  who  practised  fasting  and  austerity  ?  Our 
boasted  march  of  intellect  is  become  rather  the  fandango  of 
frivolity.  Literature  and  Science  are  now  less  intensi 
fied,  though  more  expanded  than  formerly ;  and  I  ween,  to 
use  the  poet's  phrase,  that  one  page  of  sterling  mediaeval 
metal,  fused  out  into  modern  times,  would  fill  volumes  of 
trifling  tracts  and  pennyworths  of  learning.  It  was  the 
abstinence,  fasts,  and  vigorous  discipline  of  our  ancestors  that 
rendered  the  native  genius  of  their  great  men  an  available 
fountain  of  knowledge.  St.  Jerome,  St.  Basil,  Tertullian, 
and  other  primitive  writers,  have  therefore  been  justly  eloquent 
on  the  subject  of  these  salutary  austerities."2 

Forster  deserves  respect  for  his  discrimination  ;  yet,  as  the 
prescription  of  the  pills  may  deter  some  minds  from  thinking 
further  of  fasting  and  abstinence,  it  may  be  allowable  to  ob 
serve  that  he  seems  tacitly  to  labour  under  the  prejudice  long 
rooted  in  the  British  mind,  whether  medical  or  popular,  in 
favour  of  a  daily  evacuation  as  indispensable  to  health  at  all 
times  and  in  all  cases.8  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  an  exact  judge, 

1  Cheyne,  Newton's  cotemporary,  if  I  recollect  right,  says,  the  treatise 
on  Optics  ;  and  a  little  wine,  not  water.     His  report  of  Mississipi  Law  is 
similar,  during  the  conduct  of  his  scheme  and  the  complexity  of  his  cal 
culations. 

2  T.  Forster,  M.B.  ubi  sup.  p.  212—15  :     Chelmsford  and  London, 
1829.  The  sixth  chapter  of  this  work  is  valuable  as  a  record  of  Epidemics 
in  relation  to  Comets,  Volcanoes,  Earthquakes,  and  other  phenomena. 

8  Sedes  nempe  perfecta  sit  plena,  faciiis,  ligurata,  rheicolor,  quoti- 
diana. 

Among  the  indications  of  the  groundling,  of  inaptitude  for  mental  and 
moral  culture,  in  that  invaluable  Manual  of  Epictetus,  of  the  five  in 
relation  to  body,  one  is  epi  polu,  apopatein,  to  be  studious  of  fecification. 
It  stands  related  by  an  obvious  connexion  in  the  maxim,  to  cpi  polu 
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was,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  to  explode  it.  To  some,  such 
a  habit  is  not  constitutional,  whether  as  congenital  or  super 
induced  ;  and  the  attempt  to  acquire  it  will  occasion  incon 
venience,  if  not  something  worse.  Even  in  persons  whose 
habit  is  quotidian,  exceptions  to  it  may  be  allowed  to  occur 
without  detriment,  in  accommodation  to  insufficiency,  travel, 
climate,  and  some  kinds  of  food  which  leave  little  refuse,  and 
therefore  require  little  exoneration.  Other  accidents  may  be 
enumeratedin  thesame  category :  for  instance,  casual  diarrhoea, 
a  little  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  an  aperient ;  both  properly  com 
pensated  by  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  habit.  To  such 
exceptions  may  now  be  added  that  of  food  voluntarily 
diminished,  in  obedience  to  the  Church,  at  the  prescribed 
periods  ;  or  for  the  good  of  the  soul,  or  the  subjugation  of  the 
body  at  others.  Observance  of  a  constitutional  rule,  how 
ever  salutary  in  genera],  becomes  in  such  a  case  less  neces 
sary;  and  men  might  find  themselves  more  capable  of  the 
abnegation,  if  for  the  time  being  they  cared  less  for  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  "  Hippocrates  and  Epicurus,"  says  St.  Bernard, 
"  prescribe,  one  the  convenience  of  the  body,  the  other  the 
indulgence  ;  my  Master  teaches  contempt  of  both  considera 
tions."1  He  whose  body  does  not  molest  him,  whose  mind 
is  competent,  whose  strength,  spirits,  and  appetite  sufficient, 
what  does  he  want  more  ;  or  why  should  he  employ  fancy  in 
distracting  attention,  inventing  disorder,  impeding  perfection, 
and  disturbing  peace  ?  To  him, indeed,  who  is  devoted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  whether  from  his  love  of  delicacy, 
variety,  or  excess,  the  daily  or  more  than  the  daily  habit  is 
important ;  for,  as  St.  Chrysostom  observes  in  one  of  his 

gumnazcstliai,  epi  polu  esthiein,  epi  polu  pinew ,  study  of  athletic  exercise 
and  tabular  indulgence  on  the  one  side  ;  to  ochcuein,  of  sexual  potency  on 
the  other:  cap.  41.  Such  would  probably  constitute  what  another 
ethical  philosopher  expresses,  JDoskcmaton  bion  proaireisthai,  preference 
of  the  animal  life  :  Eth.  Nicom.  i.  5. :  to  which  is  parallel  the  distich  of 
the  ethical  and  English  poet, 

"  Fix'd  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot, 
To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot." 

A  higher  compliment  cannot  be  paid  Epictetus  than  the  fact  that  his 
Manual  was  a  favourite  with  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  Cardinal  Bona  also, 
I  observe,  often  avails  himself  of  him  in  his  instructive  and  elegant 
Manuduction,  though  without  acknowledgment ;  probably  from  pruden 
tial  considerations. 

For  icant  of  Greek  type,  the  letters  h&re,  as  elsewhere,,  are  printed  in 
the  usual  manner.  This  is  no  wrong  to  the  scholar,  ami  may  be  a  con 
venience  to  the  inerndite. 

1  In  Cantica,  Serm.  xxx.  Cheyne  perceives  simplicity  of  diet,  and 
preference  of  vegetable  to  animal  food,  in  the  Saviour's  precepts  of 
poverty  of  spirit  and  crucifixion  of  self :  Essav  on  Regimen,  Disc.  2. 
sect,  10. 
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homilies  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  "  increase  of  luxury  is  but 
multiplication  of  dung."  Let  him  resort  to  the  pills  as  cor 
rective,  or  take  exercise  merely  to  whet  appetite,  vindicate 
voracity,  and  repair  digestion.  It  is  clear  that,  remove  this 
bugbear,  fasting  would  be  facilitated.  The  old  ascetics  could 
not  have  been  conscious  of  it,  or  at  least  deemed  it  undeserv 
ing  regard  during  the  continuance  of  their  severities.  I  am  well 
aware  that  prudence  is  necessary  in  this  matter,  "  lest,"  as  the 
first  of  the  two  Fathers  just  cited,  himself  a  sufferer  through 
injudicious  rigour,  says  of  the  care  of  the  body,  "  we  lose  a 
good  citizen ;"  but  I  am  sure  that  more  might  be  done  in  it 
than  is  usually  thought  possible  in  a  day  when  two  or  three 
impediments  present  themselves  to  the  prosecution  of  fast 
ing  and  abstinence, — degeneracy  of  constitution,  decline  of 
religious  ardour,  and  love  of  ease,  with  study  of  valetudi 
narianism. 

To  proceed  to  the  citation  of  a  third  opinion,  Dr.  John 
Reid  remarks,  in  his  elegant  Essays  on  Insanity,  Hypochon- 
driasis,  and  other  nervous  affections :  "  The  observance  of 
fasts  is  a  wholesome  form  of  superstition.  The  omission  of 
them  in  the  Protestant  calendar1  was  perhaps,  as  it  relates  to 
health,  an  unfortunate  result  of  the  Reformation.  Though 
no  longer  regarded  by  us  as  religious  institutions,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  some  of  them  at  least  should  be  still  kept  with 
a  kind  of  sacred  punctuality,  as  salutary  intervals  of  absti 
nence,  which  give  the  stomach  a  periodical  holiday,  and  afford 
an  occasional  rest  from  the  daily  drudgery  of  digestion."2 

Abernethy,  as  is  known,  like  Van  Helinont,  makes  the 
stomach  the  archaeus.  He  commonly  traces  insanity,  nervous 
disorder,  disease  in  various  parts  of  the  system,  tedium  of 
cure,  to  abuse  and  affections  of  the  stomach.  Temperance, 
therefore,  is  constantly  inculcated  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms  ;  but  I  have  not  found  in  him  any  recommendation  of 
ecclesiastical  observances,  or  regret  at  their  cessation. 

Of  Dr.  James  Johnson,  Abernethy's  cotemporary,  and 
hardly  less  a  philosopher  than  a  physician,  the  precept  is 
general ;  still  it  is  applicable,  especially  with  reference  to 
those  implicated  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  of  the  ten 
"  septenniads,"  or  sections  of  seven  years,  into  which  he  dis 
tributes  human  life  :  "  keep  the  body  active  and  the  stomach 

1  But  they  exist  in  the  paper  of  the  Prayer-book,  consigned  to  the 
same  tomb,  with  confession  and  some  other  injunctions  of  repugnant 
discipline.     Henry,  a  congenial  spirit,  in  the  exercise  of  his  divine  right 
and  regal  supremacy,  first  tampered  with  the   Catholic  regulations  of 
fasting  and  abstinence.     Their  abolition,  or  virtual  abolition,  no  doubt 
tended  to  ingratiate  the  religious  change,  and  to  make  reaction  less 
accessible. 

2  Essay  xvi,  on  Dyspeptic  and  Hepatic  Diseases.     Ed.  London,  1816. 
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empty."1  Of  the  three  septermiads  thus  specified,  the  two 
first,  in  his  account,  constitute  the  golden  era  or  prime  of 
life,  with  the  last  the  tide  begins  to  ebb.  So  probably 
protract,  so  sincerely  enjoy  life,  so  at  least  husband  and 
fructify  it,  repulsive  of  the  encroachments  of  indulgence  and 
indolence.  Though  less  relevant  to  the  present  purpose,  it 
may  further  be  useful  to  add  that  on  the  supervention  of 
morbid  irritability  or  mental  depression,  it  is  with  Xenophon, 
in  the  conduct  of  his  celebrated  Retreat,  recommended  to 
"  Turn  thought  into  action,"  and  to  cure  the  obliquities  of 
the  mind  through  the  activity  of  the  body  :  so  far  is  he 
from  suggesting  the  opiate  or  the  stimulant,  the  table  or  the 
bottle,  the  effect  of  which  will  in  general  be  to  enhance  the 
moral  and  mental  evil.  All  the  works  of  this  writer,  not  one 
of  which  is  not  original  as  well  as  able,  teem  with  similar  and 
severe  instruction,  in  adaptation  to  the  factitious  state  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  highly  civilised  communities  ; 
nor  anywhere  will  this  experienced  physician,  who  had  tra 
versed  the  globe,  and  surveyed  mankind  in  every  situation 
of  climate,  soil,  and  life,  and  that  during  one  of  the  most  ex 
citing  periods  in  history ;  himself  also  a  valetudinarian, 
consequently,  according  to  Ramazzini's  principle,  better  able 
to  prescribe  ;  be  found  to  regard  abstinence,  with  some  later 
psychologists,  as  conducive  to  the  maladies  of  niind  or  perni 
cious  to  its  energies,  and  not  rather  as,  with  exercise,  the 
connatural  antidote  to  the  disorders  incident  not  merely  to 
luxury,  repletion,  and  inaction,  but  to  thought,  study,  com 
position,  to  passion,  excitement,  competition,  and  ambition. 

Let  me  be  pardoned,  if  for  a  moment,  deviating  from  the 
specific  purpose  of  the  Note,  I  thus  pursue  the  subject,  beyond 
the  regimen  of  body  into  the  management  of  mind,  in  con 
sideration  of  an  endeavour  to  be  of  more  extensive  service  to 
my  readers,  who  may  not  improbably  be  of  the  studious  and 
sedentary  class.  Read,  then,  two  Ramblers  of  his  philosophical 
namesake,  eighty-five  and  eighty-nine,  one  of  which  inculcates 
exercise  or  active  amusement,  the  other  social  conversation. 
These,  however,  are  rather  proposed  morally,  to  obviate  the 
temptations  of  idleness  and  the  vagrances  of  imagination  at 
the  intervals  when  the  mind  of  the  author  or  the  student 
solicits  exemption  from  its  appropriate  labours.  "  To  be  idle 
is  to  be  vicious,"  observes  that  great  moralist.  "  Labour  may 
be  styled  its  own  reward,"  "  No  part  of  life  should  be  spent 
in  a  state  of  neutrality  and  indifference."  On  a  review, 
1  am  not  able  to  recollect  any  paper  or  passage  in  either  of 
the  three  series  of  his  essays,  or  any  other  of  his  personal 

1  Economy  of  Health,  or  Stream  of  Human  Life  from  the  Cradle  to 
the  Grave  :  1836. 
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publications,  in  which  this  able  expositor  of  the  internal  man 
recommends  abstinence  in  remedy  of  either  mental  or  bodily 
disorder  :  at  the  same  time  nowhere  does  he  expressly  dis 
parage  it  :  he  could  not  indeed  legitimately  do  so,  having 
often  found  it  salutary  to  himself,  whether  constrained  by 
necessity  or  adopted  by  choice.  That  he  exercised  it  religi 
ously  is  known  by  hk  diary  ;  and  there  is  an  early  paper  in 
his  principal  series,  in  which  it  seems  inculcated  in  union  with 
devotion  and  retirement  as  proper  to  Holy  Week.1  I  recol 
lect  also  to  have  seen  an  unpublished  letter  to  Mr.  Jodrell,  in 
which  he  declines  an  invitation  to  dinner  at  the  hands  of  a 
man  of  his  literature  and  hospitality,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  contrary  to  his  custom  in  the  vicinity  of  Easter. 

To  resume  the  medical  consultation  :  with  equal  general 
ity,  but  in  another  view  not  less  judgment ;  in  the  spirit  also 
and  nearly  the  terms  of  Celsus  approved  by  Bacon ;  Arm 
strong,  who  flourished  in  an  age  somewhat  intermediate  to 
Cheyne  and  Johnson,  had  recommended  variation  of  fasting 
with  fuller  eating  : 

"  But  though  the  two  (the  full  and  the  jejune) 
Extremes  have  each  their  vice  ;  it  much  avails 
Ever  with  gentle  tide  to  ebh  and  flow 
From  this  to  that :  so  nature  learns  to  bear 
Whatever  chance  or  headlong  appetite 
May  bring.     Besides,  a  meagre  day  subdues 
The  cruder  clods  by  sloth  or  luxury 
Collected ;  and  unloads  the  wheels  of  life."2 

But  few  men,  when  life  is  in  its  flower  and  the  need  of  rule 
is  most,  are  resolute  or  philosophical  enough  to  pursue,  if 
indeed  they  so  much  as  peruse  general  admonitions  :  author 
ity  must  intervene,  living,  audible,  contiguous  :  the  Church 
therefore  wisely  steps  forward  and  prescribes  days  and 
seasons  for  the  practice  of  fasting  and  abstinence,  so  as  to  be 
more  likely  to  insure  the  realisation  of  two  principal  ends  in 
her  people,  namely,  the  promotion  of  a  Christian  spirit  of 
devotion  and  denial,  and  the  preservation  or  re-attainment 
of  temperance,  a  virtue  indispensable  to  piety,  and  into  the 
essence  of  which  he  who  abstains  and  fasts  will  receive  insight, 
and  for  the  exercise  of  which  so  acquire  qualification. 

One  oppositionist  shall  in  fairness  be  adduced.  Later 
physicians,  prone  to  ascribe  all  diseases  to  debility,  semi- 
Brunonians,  seem  inclined  to  stimulate  the  system,  and  aug 
ment  blood  by  every  possible  expedient.  They  may  therefore 
well  be  indisposed  to  discourage  privation  in  health  or  dimi 
nution  of  the  customary  satiety.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  writing 

1  Rambler,  No.  7,  April  10,  1750. 

2  Art  of  Health,  Book  ii.,  vv.  254  -61. 
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about  the  time  of  the  rage  of  the  Oxford  movement,  censures 
"  the  zeal  of  one  set  of  well-intentioned  religious  enthusiasts 
solicitous  to  restore  the  fastings  of  the  primitive  Church  as 
an  essential  duty."  Etc.1 

Dyspepsia  and  debility  figure  in  the  list  of  his  inconve 
niences  incident  to  fasters.  Dyspepsia,  indeed,  comprehen 
sively  understood,  is,  as  Dr.  Johnson  designates  it,  the 
"  Protean  "  malady  of  the  present  age  :  that,  however,  cannot 
be  because  men  fast,  for  the  fact  is  they  do  not  fast.  On  the 
other  hand  let  it  be  submitted  whether  it  may  not,  in  part  at 
least,  no  trifling  part,  remotely  or  immediately,  arise  precisely 
from  the  abandonment  of  fasting.  Review  the  first  and  third 
of  the  foregoing  opinions.  Fasting  might  be  remedial  of  it. 
Johnson,  so  far  from  assigning  such  a  cause  of  his  "  monster" 
malady,  implies,  if  he  does  not  assert,  the  contrary,  when  he 
prescribes  abstemiousness  in  prevention  or  removal  of  it. 
And  to  comment  on  debility  in  the  same  relation  :  dyspeptic 
disorders  may  indeed  be  said  to  indicate  debility,  but  debility 
how  often  occasioned  by  repletion  and  re- agent  on  excess,  of 
which  the  natural,  if  not  always  the  scientific  remedy  is  ab 
stinence,  first  to  regain  the  mean  of  temperance,  and  then  to 
perpetuate  it.  Strength,  on  the  contrary,  as  derived  from 
supplies,  depends  on  their  propoition  to  the  natural  wants, 
and  adaptation  to  the  instinctive  and  innocuous  wishes  of  the 
system.  He  who  eats  or  drinks  more  than  is  required  by  the 
necessities,  or  what  is  unsuitable  to  the  peculiarities  of  his 
constitution,  fatigues  or  worries  nature,  not  recruits  or  in 
vigorates  her.  Alas,  how  often  is  not  the  legitimate  propor 
tion  transgressed  by  excess,  or  the  adaptation  by  epicurism  ! 
The  remedy,  then,  once  more,  that  apparently  reason  as  well 
as  religion  would  prescribe,  is  abstinence ;  present  abstinence 
to  remove  the  inequality,  periodic  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  it. 

Very  different  from  what  Cheyne  reports  of  Newton,  and 
Forster  remarks  of  the  Fathers  and  medieval  writers,  a  recent 
physiologist,  Dr.  Leared,  sanctions  what,  to  one  person  at  least, 
was  not  known  before,  but  he  informs  us  "  has  been  often 
observed,  that  great  thinkers,  if  healthy,  are  usually  great 
eaters*  The  italics  are  his  own.  Probably  he  and  Forster 
would  understand  by  great  thinkers  very  different  persons. 
Forster  might  say,  "  Your  thinker  is  not  really  great,  or 
the  greatest ;  not  certainly  the  saintly,  or  the  truly  wise." 
Socrates,  who,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  condemns  Ulysses  for 
his  commendation  of  a  banquet,  would  assuredly  not  approve 


1  Domestic  Management  of  the  Sick  Room  ;  p.  19,  note ;  Ed.  1841. 

2  On  Imperfect  Digestion,  2nd  Edition,  1861. 
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the  introduction  of  such  a  principle  as  this  into  a  medical 
work  of  popular,  indeed  of  any  character. 

Nor  would,  I  think,  the  respect  that  Hippocrates  might 
otherwise  entertain  for  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  of  Brompton,  so 
far  sway  him  as  to  approve  that  eminent  physician's  dietary 
for  consumption.  He  would  probably  pronounce  the  intervals 
of  nourishment  too  frequent,  the  kinds  too  mixed,  and  the 
quality  too  generous,  except  perhaps  in  rare  cases  of  ante 
cedent  privation.  Smith  seems  to  pamper  nature  too  much, 
and  not  to  allow  her  rest  enough  for  assimilation.i 

That  the  present  race  of  educated  Englishmen  is  incapable 
of  the  rigours  of  its  ancestors,  is  clear  from  the  allusion  with 
which  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman  generally  prefaces 
his  Lent  Pastorals.  He,  in  common  with  other  Catholic 
directors,  is  a  good  judge  in  the  cause,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  past,  the  traditional  character  of  the  Church  he  represents, 
and  intimacy  with  the  conscience  and  experience  of  the  laity, 
to  say  nothing  of  such  judgment  and  information  as  physicians 
may  supply. 

One  very  important  and  comprehensive  cause  of  the  dege 
neracy  of  the  European  as  well  as  English  constitution,  un 
connected  with  any  other  yet  assigned  in  the  text  or  the  note, 
except  immorality,  dates  with  the  year  1492. 2  I  forbear 
naming  it,  but,  as  some  clue  to  the  reader,  remind  him  of  the 
striking  scene  in  the  visit  of  Gulliver  to  the  Isle  of  Sorcerers. 3 

1  On  Consumption,  1862. 

2  Tide  Freind,  Hist.  Medic,  sub  isto  anno,  ubi  latius   Luem  tractat. 
Freind  wrote  in  English,  though  fully  competent  to  express  himself  in 
what  was  then,  and  more  than  any  other  still  is,  the  universal  language. 
My  copy  is  Wigan's  translation,  of  which   Celsus  might   approve  the 
Latinity.     Lugduni Batavorum  (Leyden),  1734. 

s  Ghibbdubdribb.     Travels,  Part  3,  chapter  8  fin. 
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See  page  43. 

As  a  name  inscribed  on  the  cross  of  a  malefactor,  so  may  the 
virginal  and  almost  unparalleled  tragedies  of  tfordingbridge 
and  Ullingswick  commemorate  that  statesmanlike  prudence 
or  that  judicious  philanthropy,  which  sanctioned  the  disper 
sion  of  ticket-of -leave  convicts  through  the  land,  notwith 
standing  their  repeated  condemnation,  and  even  the  previous 
experience  of  their  irreclaimability ;  for  the  garotting  system 
had  been  epidemic  some  six  years  before.  See  reports  of  the 
magistrates'  examination  at  the  one  place,  and  the  coroner's 
inquest  at  the  other,  in  the  Times  of  July  4  and  October  25, 
1862.  These  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  equivalent  to  the 
reports  of  the  trials  at  the  assizes.  Thank  God,  both  wretches, 
Gilbert  and  Hope,  were  condemned  and  executed. 

To  prove  that  the  author's  opinions  on  Punishment  and 
Education  are  not,  to  use  the  legal  phrase,  ex  post  facto, 
suggested  by  recent  outrage,  parliamentary  discussion,  and  an 
improved  state  of  public  judgment  on  both  subjects,  he 
ventures  to  put  in  type  some  observations  he  had  occasion  to 
make  a  few  years  ago,  especially  as  nothing  better  presents 
itself  to  say  now. 

"  Punishments.  There  is  an  error  in  a  first  principle  here 
prevalent  among  us  of  late  years.  It  has  been  too  often  for 
gotten  that  the  end  of  infliction  is  the  exercise  of  justice  ;  not 
the  reformation  of  the  offender,  but  the  restraint  of  vice  and 
the  protection  of  society.  The  reformation  of  the  offender  is 
altogether  secondary.  To  the  preceding  objects  the  disci 
pline  of  incarceration,  the  kind  and  degree  of  punishment 
must  be  directed.  Criminals  should  be  taught  to  regard 
themselves  as  criminals,  and  everything  in  the  mode  of  life 
calculated  to  impress  on  them  that  they  are  so. 

"  Corporal  punishment  is  deservedly  and  appropriately  in 
flicted  for  some  outrages  and  indecencies.  He  who  has  lost 
shame,  that  best  effect  of  the  Fall,  may  by  means  of  it  be  re 
called  to  a  sense  of  shame  and  salutary  contempt  of  himself. 
For  some  years  of  late,  there  was  a  tendency  to  abandon 
this  mode  of  infliction:  there  is  now,  thank  God,  some 
indication  of  a  return  to  common  sense.  Possibly,  for  the 
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same  reason,  the  pillory  and  the  stocks  might  usefully  be 
resumed.  Corporal  punishment  has  an  obvious  application 
to  the  case  of  young  offenders. 

"  Education  of  the  Poor  should  be  limited  to  the  sufficient 
and  intelligent  acquisition  of  the  three  necessary  things,  read 
ing,  writing,  and  accounts.  Beyond  this,  it  is  noxious  to 
the  welfare  of  the  individual,  and  the  peace  or  permanence  of 
a  rational  system  of  society.  Mandeville,1  in  his  essay  on 
Charity  and  Charity  Schools,  which  follows  the  Fable  of  the 
Bees,  and  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time,  was  so  far  rightly 
apprehensive,  though  wrong  in  condemning  so  much  instruc 
tion  as  those  schools  were  designed  to  give.  But  stop  there, 
do  it  well ;  stop  at  the  point  specified,  work  well  within  the 
limits  of  circumscription  ;  and  you  impart  improvement 
without  sowing  the  seeds  of  .irritation  ;  you  elevate  the  mind 
and  purify  the  morals  of  the  poor,  at  least  you  have  oppor 
tunity  to  do  so,  while  you  leave  them  still  equal  to  the  lot 
which  Providence  has  in  general  assigned  them,  or  rather  you 
make  them  more  capable  of  accommodation  to  it.  Possess 
ing  so  much  knowledge,  they  are  further  capable  of  rising 
in  the  world,  and  so  of  themselves  educating  their'  children 
for  a  higher  position  than  their  own,  and  afterwards  of  placing 
them  in  it.  The  process  may  appear  slow,  but  it  is  safe, 
rational,  and  progressive,  in  conformity  with  the  visible 
course  of  nature  and  the  general  plan  of  Divine  Providence. 
Had  not  religious  unity  been  ruptured  in  England,  or  were 
our  poor  more  Christian  than  they  are,  or  further  were  it 
possible,  in  the  midst  of  "  our  unhappy  divisions,"  to  impart 
to  them  a  truly  Christian  education  both  in  faith  and  disci 
pline,  then  any  amount  of  instruction  would  be  neither  per 
nicious  nor  dangerous;  just  as  St.  Augustine  says  of  political 
liberty,  the  extension  of  it  must  be  regulated  by  the  religion 
and  rectitude  of  the  people.2 

"  What  has  all  this,  and  the  like,  to  do  with  the  religious 
question  ?  Much  :  for  had  Christianity  proceeded  without 
interruption,  such  fallacies  in  opinion,  and  anomalies  in  prac 
tice,  would  not  have  occurred.  The  wisdom  of  the  Church 

1  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1714.     In  1723  the  publisher  was  pre 
sented  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex :  see  Vindication  of  the  book  at 
the  end  of  the  third  edition.    Charity  Schools  were  then  recent,  and  the 
rage.    They  are  defended  with  great  ability  by  Bishop  Butler,  who  twice 
hints  at  Mandeville,  in  a  Sermon  at  Christ  Church,  London,  May  9, 
1745  ;  and  by  Parr,  at  Norwich,  in  1780,  a  first-fruit  of  his  pen.    Kennet, 
Smalridge,  Sherlock,  and  other  conspicuous  names,  appear  on  the  list  of 
their  metropolitan  advocates  between  1704  and  1728.     It  is  superflous  to 
say  that  they  were  a  step  in  advance,  and  have  done  great  service  to 
society.     They  led  the  way  to  the  whole  train  of  other  poor-schools. 

2  De  Libero  Arbitrio,  lib.  1,  cap.  6. 
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would  have  guided  society,  partly  conveyed  by  catechism,  the 
pulpit,  and  the  press ;  partly,  and  that  adapted  to  contingent 
and  peculiar  cases,  circumstances,  and  emergencies,  by  the 
confessional.  Statesmen,  philanthropists,  philosophers,  men 
of  science,  authors,  physiologists,  would  have  spoken  with  one 
voice,  the  voice  of  truth,  prudence,  judgment,  and  discrimi 
nation  ;  which  voice  would  have  emanated  from  the  priest 
directly,  or  have  been  the  general  result  of  the  principles 
he  had  infused.  Catholicism  is  much  more  than  the  creeds, 
services,  and  sacraments  of  the  Church  :  it  is  even  more  than 
the  principles  and  precepts  :  it  is  a  leaven  of  truth  and  love 
that  was  designed  by  its  Divine  Founder  to  pervade  society, 
to  form  its  opinions,  and  direct  its  operations ;  to  be  a  life,  a 
presence,  a  habit,  an  instinct,  an  energy,  and  a  vitality ;  not 
only  to  convey  general  principles,  but  to  superintend  and 
control  their  application  to  practice  ;  to  act  the  part  of  pru 
dence  as  well  as  sit  in  the  chair  of  wisdom ;  prudence,  which, 
according  to  Aristotle,  is  occupied  in  discerning  the  more 
difficult,  that  is,  the  minor  proposition  r1  once  more,  to  be  as 
the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  as  the  soul  in  man, 
as  the  intellect  and  will  in  relation  to  the  lower  faculties  and 
functions,  or  finally,  as  the  brain  and  heart  in  the  animal 
body,  the  measure  of  its  sensations,  the  source  of  its  energy, 
and  the  centre  of  its  circulation." 

1  Ethics. 
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TRADITION,  COUNCILS,  AND  FATHERS. 
See  page  45. 

TRADITION,  or  the  unwritten  Word,  of  wliich  several  intima 
tions  occur  in  the  New  Testament  ;  Tradition,  let  me  be 
allowed  to  observe,  should  possess  importance  in  some  re 
spects  even  in  the  judgment  of  an  intelligent  Protestant. 
Clearly  Scripture  itself  may  be  understood  very  variously, 
most  so  perhaps  in  its  most  important  passages.  This  is 
evident  from  the  differences  of  opinion  among  sects  and 
individuals.  It  would  be  equally  evident,  did  we  come  to 
Scripture  from  the  first  without  bias,  parental,  catechetic,  or 
popular.  The  reverence  we  yet  retain  for  Scripture  as  in 
spired,  as  well  as  the  correct  interpretation  we  put  upon  its 
great  doctrines,  is  traditional.  Thus  unconsciously  we  accept 
tradition,  even  while  perhaps  we  inveigh  against  it.  But  why 
abstractedly  is  Tradition  so  important  in  relation  to  Scripture  1 
Because  through  it  alone  can  be  conveyed  the  sense  in  which 
the  sacred  writers  meant  themselves  to  be  understood.  Thus 
only  in  some  cases,  and  those  of  vital  import,  is  it  possible  to 
"  hear  "  Christ  and  His  Apostles  ;  for 'to  accept  their  words 
is  not  to  hear  themselves,  unless  of  those  words  we  apprehend 
the  right  meaning.  At  the  same  time  to  accept  their  words 
as  such  is  some  approach  to  truth,  an  indispensable  pre 
requisite,  for  some  may  deny  the  authenticity  or  inspiration 
of  what  they  have  transmitted  us  ;  still,  it  cannot  be  more 
than  introductory  ;  it  is  not  to  frequent  the  society,  or  to  be 
shown  the  secrets  of  truth ;  it  is  only  valuable  as  it  is  pro 
ductive  of  this  result. 

As  embodying,  defining,  decreeing,  developing,1  confirming, 
illustrating,  and  transmitting  this  traditional  sense  of  Scrip 
ture,  liturgies,  councils,  canons,  fathers,  doctors,  will  be  re 
garded  with  reverence,  and  studied  with  care,  not  only  by  him 
whose  sentiments  are  Catholic,  but  whose  mind  is  intelligent 
and  reason  under  due  regulation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
usual  mark  of  self- conceit  and  self-will,  in  other  words,  of  the 
heretical  temperament,  to  despise  these  auxiliaries  of  truth 
and  ends  of  controversy.  See  this  in  Luther,  who  denied 
free-will,  when  Erasmus  objected  to  him  fathers,  councils, 

1  Developing. — See  the  first  or  single  asterisk  *  in  the  progress  of 
the  present  Note. 
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the  consent  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  common  sense  of  men  : 
"  Boast  not  to  us  of  ancient  Fathers,"  said  this  daring  inno 
vator,1  "  when  you  see  that  all  have  neglected  St.  Paul,  buried 
in  a  carnal  sense."  See  it  in  Zuinglius,  who  denied  original 
sin  and  the  grace  of  Baptism,  and  the  more  than  figurative 
sense  of  the  Christian  Passover :  he  has  no  leisure  to  consult 
the  ancients.  See  it  chiefly  in  Calvin,  who,  as  the  Donatists  2 
had  done  before  him,  compares  them  to  the  Pharisees. 
Surely,  such  men,  if  not  as  twelve  hundred  years  nearer  the 
Fountain-head,  so  mortified  in  their  lives,  so  able  and  elo 
quent  in  their  writings,  so  venerated  by  their  cotemporaries 
and  every  subsequent  age,  had  some  claim  to  be  regarded  and 
consulted. 

Of  course,  the  weight  of  fathers  and  doctors  in  matters  of 
faith  consists  in  their  being  witnesses  and  exponents  of  the 
tradition  and  sense  of  Scripture  prevalent  in  their  time.  Still 
some  deference  is  due  to  them  merely  as  theologians,  for  two 
considerations  :  their  intellectual  eminence,  and  the  probable 
devotion  of  their  minds  to  the  subjects  they  treat.  The  worth 
of  uninspired  authority  must  indeed  ultimately  be  reduced  to 
the  standard  of  truth,  whatever  that  may  be  ;  but  each  Father 
has  a  right  to  be  heard  before  novelty,  crudity,  and  medio 
crity  of  opinion. 

Nor,  in  a  question  moral  or  theological,  is  ability  only  to 
be  considered,  but  integrity  of  life  in  the  first  case,  and 
severity  in  the  second.  He  who  fasts,  prays,  and  gives  alms  ; 
yet  more,  he  who  has  "  forsaken  all,"  goods,  wife,  and  child 
ren,  and  "  follows  Christ "  in  the  person  of  his  superior  ; 
is,  other  things  equal,  a  more  competent  judge  of  spiritual 
truth.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  sensual,  self-indulgent, 
secular,  has  either  lost  his  arche,  his  first  principle  of  dis 
crimination,  or  approaches  to  the  investigation  subject  to 
bias.  It  would,  therefore,  be  prudent  for  him  to  avoid  it 
as  perilous,  and  to  act  as  the  counsellors  of  Priam  treated 
Helen. 3 

The  contempt  of  Fathers  will  not,  however,  at  least  in  a 
Church  like  the  English  as  hitherto  constituted,  in  general  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  decry  or  discard  them.  It  will  be  more 
usual  to  cite  them  where  favourable  to  our  particular  senti 
ments,  to  overlook  or  condemn  them  where  they  differ  from 
us  and  countenance  our  opponents.  They  are  orthodox  on  the 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Episcopate  ;  they  are  not  ortho 
dox  in  the  honour  they  unexceptionally,  not  excluding  St. 

1  For  some  remarks  on  Luther,  see  the  triple  asterisk  *  *  *  at  the 
end  of  the  present  Note. 

|  See  St.  Augustine,  Contra  Litter.  Petil.  ii.  61. 
Artistotle,  Ethics  vii.  8  ;  ii.  9. 
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Cyprian,  pay  the  See  of  St.  Peter,  as  the  Rock, l  in  other  words, 
as  the  centre,  condition,  pledge,  and  test  of  unity.  They 
urge  the  conversion  of  the  elements  in  the  Eucharist  in  the 
strongest  manner,  and  sometimes  employ  terms  equivalent 
to  the  definitive  one  of  a  later  period,  Transubstantiation. 
They  honoured  relics  ;  they  prayed  for  the  dead,  in  which  last 
custom  common  sense  must  perceive  the  recognition  of  an 
intermediate  state ;  they  offered  the  sacrifice  for  the  quick 
and  dead.  St.  Augustine  will  not  allow  the  Blessed  Virgin 
to  have  been  the  subject  of  any  sin ;  a  position,  which,  if  it 
only  refer  to  actual  so  much  as  venial  sin,  according  to  Suarez, 
necessarily  implies  her  exemption  from  original,  not  indeed 
by  nature  as  her  Son,  but  by  special  privilege,  and  the  efficacy 
of  grace.2  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  these  and  similar  cases  we 
become  deaf  and  blind  through  the  force  of  prejudice ;  we 
will  not  hear  their  voice,  or  cannot  see  their  meaning.  Where 
they  coincide  with  us,  they  say  well,  or  reason  wisely  :  where 
they  differ,  though  perhaps  not  less  speaking  the  common  faith 
and  conviction  of  their  time,  they  are  obscure,  or  garbled,  or 
superstitious,  or  misapprehended.  Thus  Fathers  are  inter 
preted  so  as  to  contradict  themselves,  and  make  their  strongest 
expressions  pass  for  nothing,  or  uphold  some  opinion  or 
practice,  to  which,  were  they  now  alive,  they  would  be  utterly 
repugnant ;  and  thus  that  very  remedy,  which  Bossuet 3  trusted 
would  some  day  restore  England  to  her  allegiance,  is  rendered 
ineffective. 

*  A  term  used  above,  with  more  special  reference  to  councils 
and  constitutions  of  the  Church,  may  occasion  demur.  The 
subject  suggested  by  it  is  too  wide  for  present  discussion ; 
nevertheless  something  may  be  said,  adapted  to  the  student 
of  theology  rather  than  the  general  reader.  Development, 
as  a  logical  conception  ;  as  a  part,  to  use  Morell's  expression, 
of  our  "representative  knowledge;4  as  a  "rational  for 
mality,"  to  adopt  the  phraseology  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  ;5 
more  precisely,  as  a  principle  in  theology  in  relation  to  the 
present  subject,  is  not  new,  however  some  years  since  consti 
tuting  the  title  and  thesis  of  an  elaborate  volume.6  "  Spiritus 
Sanctus,"  says  Suarez,  speaking  of  the  Immaculate  Concep 
tion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  accounting  for  the  silence  of 


1    TJie  fiock. — See  the  double  asterisk  *  *   in  the   progress   of  the 
present  Note. 

a  S.  Aug.  De  Nat.  et  Grat.  c.  36. 

3  Variations,  vii.  114.      Specifically,  the  noble  treatise  of  Bishop  Bull 
on  the  Nicene  Faith  might  have  been  present  to  his  mind,  for  he  pays 
him  a  high  compliment  in  a  later  book,  xv.  103. 

4  J.  D.     Philosophical  tendencies  of  the  Age,  p.  72,  Ed.  1848. 
*  Discussions — Logic.  6  J.  H.  Newman. 
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the  Fathers  on  the  subject,  "  paulatim  suam  Ecclesiam  docet, 
ut  Gregorius  dicit,  horn.  26  in  Ezechiel."  Again,  claiming  a 
right  for  tbe  Church  to  decide  the  question,  in  his  day  open, 
should  she  judge  it  expedient  to  do  so  :  "  Ssepe  Ecclesia  sua 
auctoritate,  assistente  sibi  Spiritu  Sancto,  similes  contro- 
versias  defmivit  absque  nova  revel atione  expressa,  ut  potest 
manifestis  exemplis  ostendi."  He  then  adduces  precedents, 
of  which  one  is  her  determination  of  the  canonical  authority 
of  some  books  of  holy  Scripture.  "Ad  hanc  definitionem 
satis  est  ut  aliqua  supernaturalis  veritas  in  traditione  vel 
Scriptura  implicite  contenta  sit,  ut  crescente  communi  con- 
sensu  Ecclesiae,  per  quam  ssepe  Spiritus  Sanctus  traditiones 
explicat,  vel  Scripturam  declaret,  tandem  possit  Ecclesia 
definitionem  suam  adhibere,  quse  vim  habet  cujusdam  reve- 
lationis,  respectu  nostri,  propter  infallibilem  Spiritus  Sancti 
assistentiam."  In  Tertiam  Summse,  Qu.  27,  Art.  2.  Analo 
gously,  in  the  natural  order,  principles  in  law,  policy,  and 
science,  obtain  recognition,  validity,  establishment.  The 
conditions  also  of  genuine  and  general  progress,  of  which  the 
character  is  to  be  irreversible,  consistent,  and  permanent,  and 
even  the  expansion  of  mind,  individual,  but  subject  to  due 
regulation,  are  not  without  a  certain  similarity.  The  stages 
of  bodily  growth,  terminating  in  the  maturity  of  manhood, 
are  a  metaphor  which  may  be  found  in  St.  Paul,1  where  he 
prescribes,  not  Scripture  and  free  thought,  but  an  ecclesiastical 
and  ordinated  agency,  living,  perpetual,  consecutive,  as  the 
medium  of  maintaining  vitality  and  attaining  perfection.  It 
he  seems  to  contemplate  as  we  should  now  say  the  Nervous 
System,  by  which  the  body  stands  united  with  the  head,  from 
which  both  derive  life,  motion,  and  sensation.  But  this 
agency  will  include  all  that  has  been  stated,  whether  of 
tradition,  councils,  or  fathers,  and  much  more,  in  short  the 
whole  process  of  legitimate  Catholicism  ;  a  term  that,  I  may 
add,  applies  to  the  past  as  well  as  the  recent  and  present, 
implying  a  progressive  yet  durable  identity,  as  a  man  sane, 
wise,  and  good,  remains  the  same  with  accumulation  of 
years  and  change  of  circumstance. 

**  Another  term  we  have  used  in  reference  to  the  See  of 
St.  Peter,  The  Rock,  may  be  equally  or  rather  more  objec 
tionable  than  development,  in  reference  to  the  general  action 
of  the  Church.  In  the  discussion  of  this  important  topic, 
the  design  of  what  will  first  and  chiefly  be  annexed,  is  not  so 
much  to  vindicate  the  Fathers  in  their  application,  as  to  clear 
some  passages  in  the  Gospels  from  the  neglect  or  misappre 
hension  to  which  they  are  commonly  exposed,  and  to  leave 


1  Eph.  iv,  1—16. 
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the  reader  to  judge  for  himself.  A  good  textuary  is  not 
necessarily  a  good  theologian.  "  A  false  gloss,"  says  Ter- 
titlliau,  "  is  as  noxious  to  truth,  as  a  corrupt  copy."1  He  who 
takes  Scripture  for  his  standard,  should  at  least  interpret  it 
intelligently,  that  is,  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  a 
narrative,  the  context  of  a  passage,  and  the  general  analogy 
of  the  sacred  volume.  The  classical  writers  of  antiquity 
composed,  as  Apelles  said  he  painted,  for  perpetuity  :  their 
words  were  weighed,  not  off-handed,  their  thoughts  filed  as 
well  as  moulded  :  much  more  the  writers  of  inspiration,  and 
of  them  most  of  all,  St.  John,  every  word  in  whom  deserves 
to  be  engrossed  in  gold. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  peruse  with  attention  the  six 
teenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  verses  of  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  Now,  the  English  word 
Itock  in  the  eighteenth  is  the  same  with  Petra  of  the  Latin, 
and  Ctphas  of  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  Our  Lord  is  supposed 
to  have  spoken  in  Syriac.  He  had  from  the  first  foretold 
Peter  that  he  should  be  called  Cephas,  John  i.  42  ;  now,  in 
act  He  called  him  so.  Further,  "  Upon  this  rock"  seems  to 
refer  to  some  one  present ;  in  fact,  to  him  whom  He  had 
blessed  in  the  seventeenth  verse  :  "  Blessed  art  thon,  Simon 
Barjona  ;"  and  on  whom  He  promises  to  bestow  the  keys  in 
the  nineteenth,  "  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;"  a  promise  which  He  subsequently  ful 
filled  by  a  special,  most  impressive,  and  reiterated  commis 
sion  addressed  to  Peter  only,  John  xxi.  35 — 17.  A  special 
commission,  I  say,  because  the  general  Apostolic  commission, 
Peter's  in  that  sense  inclusive,  had  been  already  given,  John 
xx.  21 — 23.  That  general  commission  also,  it  is  observable, 
like  St.  Peter's  specific,  extraordinary,  and  additional  one, 
had  been  promised  before  the  Resurrection,  but  not  conferred, 
for  as  yet  were  the  days  of  Christ's  weakness,  nor  had  all  power 
in  heaven  and  in  earth  been  committed  to  Him  :  Matthew  xviii. 
18.  Thus  there  are  two  promises  before  the  Resurrection,  and 
two  commissions  after,  respectively  Apostolic  and  Petrine. 

St.  Peter  was  as  yet  in  some  sense  what  St.  Paul  afterwards 
designated  himself,  "  The  least  of  the  apostles."  He  had  re 
buked  his  Lord  ;  he  did  so  almost  immediately  after  that  mag 
nificent  benediction  ;2  he  had  distrusted  His  ability  to  enable 
him  to  tread  the  water,  after  presumptuously  or  precipitately 

1  The  original  is  too  valuable  for  omission  :  "  Tantum  veritati  obstrepit 
adnlter  sensus,  quantum  et  corruptor  stylus." 

Nor  does  Anglican  Prideaux  say  ill:  "  Boivis  textnalis, bonus  thco?of/iift, 
clamant  quamphirinii,  qui  nee  de  textu,  nee  de  theologia,  r.ec  de  bonitate 
sunt  soliciti." 

'  2  Matt.  xvi.  22. 
* 
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volunteering  to  do  so  •  he  had  thrice  denied  Him,  the  third  time 
with  oaths  and  curses,  after  asserting  in  the  strongest  manner 
that  he  would  rather  die.  The  commission,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  great  one ;  as  understood  by  Catholics,  a  per 
petuated  one.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
administration  of  the  Almighty,  in  the  religious  and  moral 
treatment  of  man,  to  effect  the  most  momentous  results  by 
human  agents  in  other  respects,  or  antecedently,  weak. 

Common  readers  of  the  Gospels  overlook  or  forget  that 
Peter  itself  is  declared  to  have  been  a  surname  affixed  by 
Christ,  whether  actually,  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  vir 
tually,  on  the  supposition  of  Peter's  being  a  Greek  synonym, 
some  time  subsequent  to  Pentecost,  adopted  by  the  Apostles 
in  correspondence  to  Cephas  :  Mark  iii.  16 ;  John  i.  42.  In 
the  second  of  these  passages,  the  Anglican  version  very  pro 
perly  introduces  on  the  margin,  "  Or  Peter,"  in  correspon 
dence  to  the  word  in  its  text,  "  A  Stone."  When,  therefore, 
the  other  Apostles  said  Peter  or  Cephas,  as  St.  Paul  several 
times  designates  him,  it  was  the  same  as  saying  the  Rock,  and 
that  would  remind  them  of  the  special  calling  and  commission 
vouchsafed  him  by  their  common  Lord  and  Master. 

There  is  a  secondary  sense  of  Rock,  I  will  observe  candidly, 
quite  compatible  with  the  preceding  ;  for  two  or  more  senses, 
as  I  think  St.  Augustine  observes,  are  not  only  admissible, 
but  may  have  been  designed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  where  they 
are  not  contradictory,  and  contribute  to  edification.  Of  the 
Fathers,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Cyril,  and  Hilary  may  repre 
sent  it.  It  may  be  thus  expressed  :  "  This  thy  confession  of 
faith,  namely,  in  my  Incarnation,  for  which  I  have  just  said, 
Thou  art  Peter  !"  But  the  first  seems  the  obvious,  proper, 
and  literal  one,  adequate  to  every  circumstance,  and  compre 
hensive  of  every  relation  ;  and  the  second  will  include  the 
first,  for  it  refers  to  the  first,  and  demands  its  illustration  to 
make  itself  intelligible  ;  or  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  for 
it  was  certainly  for  his  faith  that  Simon  was  pronounced  and 
constituted  Peter. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  Rock  was  Christ,  ac 
cording  to  the  frequent  language  of  Scripture,  and  specifically 
of  St.  Paul.1  St.  Augustine,  sufficiently  deferential  to  the 
See  of  St.  Peter  in  other  parts  of  his  writings  as  well  as  all 
his  conduct,  proposes  this  as  a  solution  of  the  difference  be 
tween  PetrH.s  and  Petra  in  the  Greek  and  Italic  versions  of 
Matthew,  xvi.  18.  He  is  far  from  pronouncing  it  the  neces 
sary  or  preferable  interpretation.3  But  it  is  acknowledged 
that  this  great  Father,  with  all  his  erudition,  was  not  inti- 


1  1  Cor.  iii.  11 ;  x.  4. 
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mate  with  the  original  languages,  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac, 
nor  aware  of  so  much  as  the  identity  of  the  two  terms  in 
them.  For,  as  said  before,  Cephas,  Petrus,  and  Petra,  in 
plain  English,  Cephas,  Peter,  and  Rock,  are  the  same  in 
sense,  however  they  may  differ  in  sound.  Besides,  such  a 
transition,  as  this  interpretation  supposes,  on  the  part  of  Christ 
from  Peter  to  Himself,  in  the  eighteenth  verse,  followed  as  it 
is  also  by  an  equally  abrupt  recurrence  from  Himself  to 
Peter,  in  the  nineteenth,  seems  rather  to  do  violence 
to  the  context  of  the  passage,  and  the  analogy  of  the 
Gospels  in  relation  to  the  same  subject.  Further,  Christ 
mast  here  either  refer  to  St.  Peter  or  his  confession,  because 
He  speaks  of  something  future  :  "  I  will  build  :"  whereas 
Christ  was  already  the  Rock,  and  on  Him  the  Church  had 
begun  to  be  built  as  early  as  Eden,  from  the  first  act  of  faith 
in  His  Incarnation  before  the  Fall,  in  His  Redemption  after  it. 
What  He  appears  to  mean,  therefore,  is  another  Church, 
another  Rock  ;  the  Church  proper,  Apostolic,  and  Christian  ; 
a  Rock  human,  present,  visible,  continuous,  appreciable. 
Finally,  Christ  is  indeed  the  Rock  of  rocks ;  yet  He  might 
delegate  another  to  act  as  His  earthly  representative  by  a 
constant  succession  ;  and,  consonant  to  what  may  be  termed 
a  law  of  Divine  Providence,  natural  or  supernatural,  govern 
men  by  men. 

My  principal  merit,  let  it  here  be  acknowledged,  is  a  very 
small  one  ;  to  have  condensed,  perhaps  simplified,  possibly 
imported  into  the  literature  of  my  country,  a  somewhat 
intricate,  but  in  my  opinion  very  cogent  argument.  Let  a 
subsequent  one,  derived  from  the  primitive  and  uniform  claim 
of  the  Popes  themselves  to  exercise  their  prerogative,  come 
under  the  same  category.  Suarez  is  the  main  source  from  which 
I  have  now  drawn,  in  his  Defense  of  the  Catholic  Faith  against 
the  Errors  of  the  Anglican  Sect.  Written  in  reply  to  the  able, 
but  sophistical  Apology  of  the  English  "  Solomon,"  it  is  fair 
to  submit  some  proportion  of  it  to  the  consideration  of  my 
countrymen,  for  the  edification  of  whom,  in  whatever  age,  as 
at  the  time  personified  by  their  monarch,  it  was  undoubtedly 
designed.  The  Catena  Aurea  of  St.  Thomas  has  also  contri 
buted  ;  a  work,  of  which  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  presents 
an  exquisite  tissue  of  passages,  numerous  and  variegated,  yet 
completive  of  one  piece,  or  conducive  to  one  result.  Add  to 
this,  some  personal  acquaintance  as  access  and  leisure  might 
serve,  prosecuted  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  the 
fountain-head  of  both  these  eminent  theologians,  the  Greek 
and  Latin  fathers.  Let  then  the  conscientious,  though  anti- 
catholic  reader  weigh  the  Petrine  argument,  as  he  is  bound  in 
a  matter  of  such  moment.  For  of  those,  or  which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  their  successors,  who  start  or  iterate  novel 
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and  capricious  interpretations  of  Scripture  or  objections 
borrowed  from  the  winds,  in  matters  of  fundamental  impor 
tance  to  faith  and  order,  it  may  be  claimed  to  consider  care 
fully  what  may  be  said  in  reply  ;  nor  has  that  man  any  reason 
to  demur,  who,  if  he  ask  hard  questions,  finds  he  has  to 
encounter  hard  answers.  Besides,  Scripture,  like  any  other 
book  composed  on  rational  principles  and  addressed  to  rational 
intelligences,  is  open  to  close  and  correct  criticism,  which 
should  not,  here  or  there,  be  rejected,  simply  because  on  im 
partial  examination  it  may  appear  unfavourable  to  some 
leading  tenet  of  Protestantism.  Enough  at  least,  it  may  be 
admitted,  has  now  been  said  to  show  that  the  Gospels,  in  one 
or  two  very  singular  passages,  seem  to  sanction  the  Papal 
Supremacy. 

It  may  perhaps  stillbe  said  by  the  Scripturist,  that,  granting 
this,  Peter  peculiarly  became  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  fed 
the  lambs,  fed  the  sheep,  when  he  started  the  incipient  Church  ; 
more,  as  to  the  .Jewish  nation,  than  any  other  Apostle  ;  as  to 
the  Gentiles,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  Apostle.1  This  is 
unquestionable,  and  a  most  important  part  of  his  achieve 
ments  ;  but  there  is  also  a  view  in  which  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  proof  and  first-fruit  of  his  perpetual  primacy.  Nor 
would  I  omit  soliciting  attention  to  a  fact,  perhaps  not  with 
out  its  importance  in  relation  to  this  matter :  I  mean  the 
remarkable  reservation  of  Peter  some  three  years  subsequent 
to  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  by  angelic  interposition  of 
the  most  signal  kind,  vouchsafed  to  the  earnest  and  incessant 
prayers  of  the  collective  Church,  when  James,  another  most 
favoured  Apostle  in  our  Lord's  lifetime,  bad  been  slain  with 
the  sword.  Was  it  that  he  might  go  to  "  Babylon,"2  that  is, 
Rome,  whither  he  seems  to  have  gone  soon  after,  A.D.  44  or 
45,  to  found  that  central  Church,  which  all  will  allow  to  have 
done  great  service,  whatever  faults  or  crimes  they  may  im 
pute  to  her?  Certainly,  as  regards  the  most  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  up  to  the  present 
moment  she  is  not  Antichrist ;  St.  Peter's  faith  is  retained 
and  defended  in  all  its  integrity  ;  and,  assuming  her  to  be  his 
Chair,  Christ's  prayer  for  His  weak  but  contrite,  infested, 
still  steadfast  disciple,  is  fulfilled  in  the  most  comprehensive 
fcense.3  Her  faith  in  those  two  most  important  articles  of 
Christian  belief  has  at  no  time  failed ;  nor  has  she  ever 
ceased  to  strengthen  that  of  her  brethren,  whether  by  word, 
deed,  influence,  or  example. 

1  Acts,  cc.  ii — v.  passim  ;  xv.  7. 

2  1  Peter,  v.  13.  The  City.  So  named  by  him  in  the  style  of  prophecy  ; 
or,  as  Husenbeth  conjectures,  from  a  motive  of  prudence,  should  his 
letter  fall  into  imperial  hands. 

3  Luke,  xxii.  32. 
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I  have  often  thought  the  Church  might  cherish  a  sense  of 
this  providential  reservation  of  her  head,  in  the  selection  of 
that  passage  of  Scripture  for  her  Epistle  on  his  festival  which 
gives  account  of  his  escape.1 

One  might  further,  perhaps  preferably,  since  less  conjectu- 
rally,  ask  in  reply  to  the  last  objection,  which,  conceding  St. 
Peter's  prerogative,  would  limit  it  to  his  lifetime  :  If,  of  the 
two  commissions  already  proved  distinct,  the  Apostolic  con 
tinue,  why  not  the  Petrine  ?  if  the  Episcopal  succession ,  why 
not  the  Papal  ?  if  Bishops  to  rule  provinces  and  dioceses,  why 
not  Popes  to  overrule  ecumenically  ? 

Nor  in  this  construction  of  the  Rock  is  the  testimony  of 
the  Fathers,  popularly  so  called,  only  to  be  regarded,  and  not 
that  of  the  Popes  themselves,  though,  as  men  say,  the  party 
interested :  of  some  Popes,  in  consideration  of  the  time  in 
which  they  exercised  their  sway,  days  of  persecution,  days  of 
primitive  or  comparative  purity,  as  their  assailants  admit, 
before  the  union  of  the  Church  to  the  Empire,  before  Con- 
stantine  and  Theodosius  had  marred  its  simplicity  by  bestowing 
on  it  any  favours ;  of  others,  and  later  ones,  in  consideration 
of  their  character,  their  sublimity  and  sanctity,  their  wisdom 
and  their  prudence,  their  talents  and  their  truth.  As  an 
example  of  this  second  kind  of  Papal  testimony,  as  well  as  in 
illustration  of  the  mystical  sense  just  assigned  to  our  Lord's 
prayer  for  St.  Peter,  a  remarkable  passage  occurs  in  the 
great  St.  Leo's  third  sermon  on  the  assumption  of  that 
Apostle  :  "  We  justly  rejoice  in  the  merits  and  dignity  of  our 
chief,  while  we  omit  not  to  give  thanks  to  the  eternal  King, 
our  Redeemer,  who  bestowed  such  power  on  him  whom  He 
made  Prince  of  the  entire  Church,  that  if  anything  is  rightly 
done  by  us,  even  in  our  own  times,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his 
agency,  to  his  superintendence,  to  whom  it  was  said,  And 
when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren."  Simi 
larly,  in  another  sermon,  on  the  birthday  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  he  comments  on  the  charge,  "  Feed  my  Sheep  :  " 
"  As  now  beyond  doubt  that  Holy  Shepherd  does,  in  execu 
tion  of  the  Lord's  command,  confirming  us  by  his  exhorta 
tions,  and  not  ceasing  to  pray  for  us,  that  we  may  be  overcome 
by  no  temptation."  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  another  Pope  in 
repute  with  Anglicans,  repudiates  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop 
or  Pope  conferred  by  others  ;  but  virtually,  and  even  in  terms, 
claims  the  function,  since  provable  by  the  Gospels,  and 
hereditary  from  St.  Peter.  Is  or  is  he  content  to  claim,  but 
repeatedly  exercises  it.  As  to  his  known  humility  or  pru 
dence  in  declining  the  title,  he  had  to  check  the  insolence  of 
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John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who,  without  ground  or 
precedent,  as  mushroom  sects  pretend  to  Catholicity,  sought  it 
for  himself.  If  the  Popes  had  the  right,  it  was  their  duty  to 
exercise  and  enforce  it,  and  they  would  have  been  guilty  of  a 
sin  hardly  capable  of  computation,  had  they  not  done  so,  not 
capriciously,  indeed,  but  as  occasion  might  require.  Of  the 
Aute-Niceue  Popes,  most  of  them  martyrs,  several  instances 
might  be  adduced  to  the  same  effect,  whether  from  their  own 
writings  or  what  is  recorded  of  their  actions.  I  must  content 
myself  with  Mluding  to  Anacletus,  who,  according  to  St. 
Ignatius,  his  cotemporary,  had  been  with  Clement,  Anacle- 
tus's  predecessor  in  the  Apostolic  Seat,  one  of  St.  Peter's 
deacons.  "  We  hold,"  says  he  in  an  Epistle,  "  the  helm  of  the 
Church."  Elsewhere  he  observes  that  the  Roman  and  Apos 
tolic  Church  had  obtained  the  primacy  from  our  Saviour 
Himself.  Surely  this  is  early  enough  to  consecrate  the  tradi 
tional  idea. 

Similar  evidence  with  the  testimony  of  Fathers  to  Popes, 
arid  of  Popes  to  themselves,  might  be  derived  from  the  con 
stitution  and  style  of  Councils,  partial  or  ecumenical.  Ex 
cept  to  mention  two  things,  that  the  larger  Council  was  always 
superintended  by  the  Pope  in  person  or  his  Legate,  and  that 
every  Council ,  general  or  provincial,  required  the  Papal  sanc 
tion  to  its  decrees,  to  perfect  their  legitimacy,  arid  identify 
them  with  the  Church  at  large,  I  must  avoid  prosecution  of 
the  subject,  both  in  deference  to  the  reader's  patience,  and 
the  limits  it  is  found  necessary  to  assign  the  volume. 

Such  was  the  traditional  sense  on  this  important  question, 
in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Fathers,  Coun 
cils,  and  ultimately  Emperors,  merely  declared,  denned,  sanc 
tioned,  or  confirmed  the  primacy;  they  did  not  presume  to 
innovate,  or  pretend  to  create  it.  So  they  interpreted  the 
passages  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the 
twenty-first  of  St.  John,  which  record  the  benediction  and 
commission  of  St.  Peter. 

***  It  was  proposed  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  note, 
to  submit  some  remarks  on  Luther,  that  "  daring  innovator," 
as  perhaps  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  may  consent  to 
term  him,  for  the  epithet  may  signify  either  intrepidity  or  pre 
sumption  :  it  will  now  be  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  intention. 

His  Catholic  cotemporaries,  who  wrote  against  him, 
"Fisher,  Hosius,  E chins,  and  others,  traced  what  of  course  they 
regarded  as  Luther's  apostasy,  to  avarice.  Some  classed  it 
with  the  heresy  of  Arius,  computing  both  as  of  deeper  dye 
than  the  lapse  of  Adam.  Luther's  sin  might  be  so  traceable 
capitally,  that  is,  in  its  root  and  genus  :  specifically,  as,  I 
think,  may  be  inferred  from  a  recent  paper  by  his  annalist 
and  eulogist,  Merles  D'Aubigne,  it  Avould  seem  to  have 
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originated  in  disgust  at  the  monastic  life,  its  toil,  poverty, 
and  humiliations,  sharpened  by  a  sense  of  his  acquirements 
and  capabilities,  of  the  applause  he  had  enjoyed  at  Erfurth, 
and  his  superiority  to  the  mass  of  men.  That  life  certainly, 
become  a  Reformer,  he  is  fond  of  designating  by  infernal 
epithets:  "The  devilish  fires  of  celibacy";  "The  devil's 
houses "  ;  "  The  diabolical  race "  ;  "  Vows  to  the  devil." 
Later,  his  pride  -was  deeply  wounded  by  the  Pope's  rejection 
of  his  appeal,  though  he  Had  professed  a  determination  to 
abide  by  his  decision.  Nothing  can  be  more  outrageous  than 
Luther's  language,  whether  leveled  at  Leo  X. ;  Henry  VIII.,1 
who  refuted  him  not  without  ability ;  or  the  Sacrarnentarians, 
who,  coinciding  with  him  in  the  principle  of  the  Reformation, 
differed  on  the  point  of  the  Eucharist.  He  not  only  thus  plays 
the  madman,  but  even  the  beast  and  the  buffoon :  see  two 
signal  instances  in  Bossuet,  Variations,  i.  33,  vi.  39  ;  and  yet 
here  the  objects  of  his  impertinence  were  Paul  III.,  and  the 
doctors  of  Louvain.  The  truth  is,  he  regarded  himself  as  a 
prophet,  however  proved  erroneous  in  his  predictions  ;  and  an 
apostle,  however  destitute  of  the  apostolic  spirit,  and  replete 
with  pride,  confidence,  and  inconsistency ;  a  man  of  extremes, 
as  Erasmus  defines  him  in  writing  to  Melancthon.  His  Re 
formed  life  was  the  reverse  of  an  ascetic  one.  He  cannot 
therefore  be  pronounced  a  holy  man.  Now,  as,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  his  admirers,  Luther  had  so  great  a  mission 
to  execute,  if  not  quite  to  originate  a  religion,  to  restore  one, 
the  defect  is  a  serious  one  ;  for  it  is  a  clear  principle  that  in 
estimating  the  credibility  of  a  doctrine,  or  the  rectitude  of  an 
innovation,  we  must  be  guided  in  part  by  the  quality  of  the 
proponent.  Cognisant  of  this,  Samuel  and  St.  Paul  refer  to 
their  integrity  ;  and  One,  to  Whom  remote  and  explicit  pro 
phecy  bore  testimony,  and  miracles  unprecedented  iw  number 
and  beneficence,  on  one  occasion  made  a  similar  appeal.  Not 
that  severity  of  life  is  an  infallible  test  of  sanity  of  sentiment 
or  prudence  of  reformation,  for  the  false  prophet  may  come 
attired  in  sheep's  clothing.  The  tendency  and  effects  of  his 
teaching  must  be  weighed.2  What  therefore  were  the  results, 
remote  or  proximate,  of  Luther's  agency  ?  To  rob  Peter,  and 
pay  Paul ;  for  one  Pope  to  substitute  a  thousand ;  to  give 
rise  to  innumerable  sects ;  to  import  endless  "  variations"  in 
doctrine  and  discipline ;  to  divide  Protestants  against 
Catholics,  and  Protestants  among  themselves ;  to  induce 
irreligion  and  infidelity,  warfare  and  revolution ;  to  degrade 
the  poor,  and  indurate  the  rich.  The  next  century  saw  his  na 
tive  country  plunged  in  an  internal  war,  which,  in  the  emphatic 

1  Bossuet,  Variations  ii.  5  ;  M.  Aiidin,  Life  of  Henry,  ch.  xii. 

2  Matth.  vii.  15—20 :  fruits. 
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language  of  its  historian,  lasted  thirty  years,  cost  Germany 
iiore  than  three  hundred  thousand  lives,  suspended  her  civil 
isation,  and  recalled  her  barbarism.1 

(Such  a  mind  as  Luther's  wanted  more  the  rule  of  deference 
to  keep  it  within  compass,  to  restrain  its  impetuosity  and 
direct  its  action.  Subject  to  that  condition,  he  would  then 
have  been  of  essential  service  to  the  Church  and  the  com 
munity.  He  would  have  promoted  reformation  without 
devastating  faith,  and  improved  order  without  subverting 
truth.  Great  abuses  unquestionably  existed  in  his  time  :  he 
should  have  been  content  in  reference  to  them  to  remonstrate 
without  rebellion,  and  to  persevere  without  acrimony  and 
dereliction  of  allegiance. 

i  Schiller  :  Thirty  Years'  War,  book  1.  init. 
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See  page  47. 

VOLTAIRE  learnt  much  of  his  infidelity  in  England,  where  he 
was  about  three  years ;  and  his  disciples,  French  or  German, 
followed  him  in  the  same  line  of  speculation.  According  to 
Bishop  Watson,  while  they  borrowed  all  their  arguments  and 
objections  from  the  English  Deists  of  the  last  or  existing 
century,  they  were  as  inferior  to  them,  in  learning  and  acute- 
ness,  as  they  surpassed  them  in  ridicule,  blasphemy,  and 
misinterpretation  :  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  in 
1798.  How  far  may  the  later  movement  in  Germany,  and 
now  in  England,  be  indebted  for  its  existence  to  the  preced 
ing?  Such  seems  the  consanguinity,  such  at  least  is  the 
correspondence,  that  the  Boyle  Lectures,  that  very  valuable 
series  of  philosophical  divinity,  might  profitably  be  consulted 
by  the  advocate  of  genuine  Anglicanism,  who  would  both 
maintain  the  reputation  of  his  Church,  and  vindicate  the  truth 
and  ways  of  God.  The  principal  published  part  of  the  series 
extends  from  1692  to  1732,  beginning  with  Bentley,  and 
ending  with  Berriman.  Van  Mildert's  Sermons  of  a  con 
siderably  later  date,  1802-4,  in  connexion  with  the  same 
salutary  foundation,  deserve  distinct  mention.  He  is  yet 
more  decisive  than  Watson  on  the  melancholy  debt  of  France, 
Germany,  and  general  Europe,  to  England ;  and  that  not  only 
during  the  progress  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  at  a  period 
anterior  to  Voltare  himself,  whose  own  testimony,  "  Siecle 
de  Louis  XIV.,"  is  adduced  in  proof  :  Sermon  x,  pp.  367, 
385;  2nd  Edition,  1808.  Kortholt  De  Tribus  Impostoribus, 
on  the  three  imposters,  that  is  to  say,  Herbert,  Hobbes,  and 
Spinosa,  is  the  Lecturer's  principal  guide  as  to  the  antecedent 
period.  This  valuable  work  appeared  in  1689.  Next  to 
Kortholt,  Buddeus  may  be  mentioned  as  a  source  of  Van 
Mildert  in  this  part  of  his  subject. 

Voltaire,  I  may  add,  wrote  his  Lettres  sur  les  Anglois,  in 
London,  somewhere  about  1726.  He  once  alludes  in  them  by 
name  to  some  of  our  Deistical  writers,  Hobbes,  Shaf tesbury, 
Tolaud,  and  Collins.  This  is  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
Letter,  where  he  ridicules  the  idea  of  philosophers  ever 
doing  any  harm  in  the  world,  or  lighting  up  the  tire  of  dis 
cord  in  their  respective  countries,  the  reason  being  that  their 
writings  are  not  fitted  for  the  vulgar,  and  that  they  them- 
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selves  are  free  from  enthusiasm.  Not  a  twentieth  part  of 
mankind  are  readers,  and  of  those  who  are,  twenty  amuse 
themselves  with  romances  to  one  who  studies  philosophy. 
The  thinking  part  of  mankind  consequently  is  reduced  to 
a  very  small  number.  Not  philosophers,  but  divines  have 
done  the  mischief. — There  was  some  truth  in.  what  he  thus 
observes  of  philosophy  up  to  that  time.  Except  by  Bayle, 
too  cumbrous  and  costly  to  be  easily  accessible,  the  style  of 
irony  and  insinuation,  of  the  artful  sophism,  the  superficial 
objection,  the  secular  imputation,  in  other  words,  the  ad 
measurement  of  the  best  intentions  by  the  critic's  own  cor 
rupt  standard  of  thought  and  sentiment,  the  obscene  jest, 
and  the  pleasant  tale,  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  adopted. 
Soon,  however,  the  same  method,  or  a  more  offensive  one,  was 
pursued  in  a  more  tangible  form  and  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  infused  into  every  variety  of  literature,  and  ultimately 
disseminated  among  the  class  least  able  to  refute  it,  by  the  cir 
culation  of  cheap  and  popular  pamphlets,  so  that  the  later 
age  saw  a  large  proportion  of  a  people,  if  not  thinkers, 
unbelievers ;  and  "  philosophy  "  prove  a  greater  source  of 
havoc  than  religious  differences.  Voltaire  himself  lived 
long  enough  to  anticipate  such  a  result,  to  which  he,  more 
than  any  other  man,  contributed. 
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REGAL  SUPREMACY. 
See  page  50. 

SOLOMON'S  expulsion  of  Abiathar  for  high  treason  at  most 
proves  the  supremacy  of  the  monarch  in  the  civil  and  com 
paratively  inferior  province  :  1  Kings,  ii.  26-7.  Jehoshaphat's 
religious  services  are  auxiliary  and  executive.  He  expressly 
distinguishes  between  "  matters  of  the  Lord,"  the  province 
of  the  chief  priest,  and  "the  King's  matters:'7  2  Chrou. 
xix.  11. 

The  Divine  right  of  Kings  as  personal,  immediate  from 
God,  and  competent  to  either  function,  the  sacred  and  the 
civil,  in  the  sense  so  exaggerated  by  the  Stewart  divines, 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the  violence  of  Henry.  Forced 
by  that  self-willed  monarch  on  the  nation,  it  operated  with 
other  causes  in  giving  occasion  to  two  revolutions,  of  which 
the  first  inflicted  a  severe  penalty,  but  the  last  alone  was 
somewhat  successful  in  reducing  it.1  Such  a  contrast  as  shall 
now  be  attempted  may  possibly  conduce  to  correct  apprecia 
tion.  For  "  Pope"  and  "  Catholic"  in  it  may,  for  purposes 
of  argument,  be  substituted  any  other  terms  representative 
of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  Christian  opinion,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  some  extreme  opinion,  whether  ultra 
montane  or  Anglican,  at  the  option  of  the  reader. 

The  Pope's  spiritual  right,  in  the  Catholic  view,  as  is  not 
questioned,  emanated  directly  from  Christ  himself ;  the  King's 
temporal  right,  as  I  understand  that  view,  from  God  indeed, 
but  through  interposition  of  the  people.  There  is  no  medium 
between  the  people  and  God  ;  but  there  is  a  medium,  that  is 
to  say,  the  people,  between  the  king,  in  other  words,  the 
supreme  power,  whether  single  or  mixed,  as  described  in  the 
next  paragraph,  on  the  one  side,  and  Him  who  ordained  civil 
society  on  the  other.  Of  these  respective  rights,  therefore, 
the  first  is  intangible,  except  by  the  original  hand  ;  the  second 
incapable,  not  only  of  imparting  sacramental  grace,  but  of 

1  Even  the  Catholic  theologians  who  surrounded  James  were  extrava 
gant  in  their  ideas.  Take,  for  instance,  a  Sermon  on  Loyalty  by  Scaris- 
brike,  and  he  a  Jesuit,  preached  at  Whitehall,  January  30,  1687.  It  is  by 
no  means  calculated  to  inspire  that  unfortunate  but  conscientious  monarch 
with  prudence  or  legality  :  he  is  rather  taught  not  to  diminish  one  iota 
of  his  underived  and  overweening  prerogative.  See  a  collection  of 
Catholic  Sermons  in  two  vols. :  London:  "Printed  in  the  year"  1741. 
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determining  religious  order,  and  pronouncing  supernatural 
truth.  If  it  attempt  to  do  so,  it  exceeds  its  province.  It 
may  of  course  cherish  and  promulgate  them,  as  no  more  than 
its  ordinary  duty,  which  is  so  far  the  same  as  that  of  indi 
vidual  subjects,  incumbent  on  them  by  natural  religion  or 
Christian  morality. 

Sovereign  power,  whether  of  a  king,  doge,  president,  dic 
tator,  consuls,  oligarchy,  senate,  parliament,  congress,  or 
however  the  representative  of  the  people  be  designated,  for 
there  is  no  absolute  rule  in  favour  of  any  form,  though 
monarchy  seems  most  in  analogy  with  Divine  government, 
and  democracy  is  declared  by  Aristotle,  a  very  able  judge  in 
political  matters,  to  be  the  least  perfect  though  most  obvious 
form  ;  sovereign  power,  according  to  a  distinction  for  which 
I  am  again  indebted  to  Suarez,  resembles  that  of  the  father 
in  the  household  order,  which  is  natural,  or  physico-moral, 
derived  originally  from  God,  in  perpetuity  sanctioned  by  Him, 
not,  however,  superadded  to  the  rational  nature  by  peculiar 
and  positive  institution,  but  indispensable  to  its  existence, 
continuance,  and  well-being,  inherent  in  its  idea,  and  neces 
sarily  consequent  to  its  production.  But  this  is  very  different 
from  that  immediate  power  and  supernatural  dignity  which 
were  conferred  on  St.  Peter,  the  apostles,  and  their  successors, 
to  enable  them  indeed  at  the  outset  to  work  miracles  in  illus 
tration  of  their  mission,  but  primarily  and  principally  with  a 
view  to  their  being  qualified  to  constitute,  conserve,  inform, 
instruct,  govern,  and  perpetuate  the  Church. 

Finally,  as  Christ,  whose  name  be  exalted,  said  :  "  Every 
plant  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  shall  be 
rooted  up."  As  Gamaliel,  that  wise  doctor  of  the  Law  :  "  If 
this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  naught."  If,  therefore, 
the  principle,  fundamental  to  the  constitution  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  her  unprecedented  supremacy,  represented  heretofore 
always  by  a  laic,  who  may  sometimes  be  a  child,  sometimes 
be  a  woman,  be  a  mere  invention  of  man  in  the  Divine  art  of 
Christianity,  such  must  be  the  common  catastrophe  of  it  and 
its  superstructure;  and  so,  what  that  Church  has  long  deemed 
the  sevenfold  shield  of  her  salvation,  may  ultimately,  like 
Medusa's  head,  inverted  on  its  bearer,  whether  through 
fatality  or  accident,  inadvertence  or  delusion,  prove  the  in 
strument  of  her  destruction.  He  who  recollects  the  over 
ruling  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  thirteen  years  ago,1  on  the  Baptismal  regeneration  of 
the  Prayer-book  in  favour  of  the  Calvinistic  view,  and  rejec 
tion  of  the  orthodox  :  he  who  weighs  the  recent  judgment  on 


1850.     Gorliam  versus  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
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Dr.  Rowland  Williams  in  the  Court  of  Arches,1  whose  presi 
dent,  guiding  himself  by  the  probable  decision  of  the  higher 
court  on  an  appeal,2  permits  a  clergyman,  without  imputation 
against  his  sincerity  or  detriment  to  his  position,  to  deny  the 
authorship  of  any  book  of  Scripture,8  so  long  as  he  hold  the 
inspiration,  in  some  sense  best  known  to  that  Judge  himself ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  to  deny,  with  the  same  impunity,  the 
principal  evidence  to  the  truth  of  Christ,  namely,  the  Messi 
anic  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament :  such  a  prudent  observer 
of  events  must,  I  say,  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  time 
may  come,  when,  precisely  through  this  agency,  the  Anglican 
Church,  having  lost  her  last  shred  of  Catholicism  and  token 
of  Divinity,  shall  degenerate  into  a  mere  Church  of  Compre 
hension,  so  forcibly  described  by  Warburton  as  one  that 
would  tack  together  different  things  and  different  ways, 
opposed  alike  to  unity  of  spirit  and  uniformity  of  worship  ;  a 
mere  political  combination,  "  the  ape  and  mimic  of  unity," 
an  agreement  in  negation  and  subversion,  a  profession  of 
inconsistent  principles  ;  therefore  sure  to  result  in  an  im 
practicable  absurdity,  the  dissolution,  not  only  of  Church 
government,  but  of  religious  society. — Lincoln's  Inn  Sermons, 
No.  XII.,  on  Ephesians  iv.  3. 

Such  a  Church,  truly  National  indeed,  and  consequently 
Babylonic,  spreading  as  the  banyan,  deadly  as  the  upas,  has 
been  the  desire  of  English  statesmen,  sometimes  few,  some 
times  many,  ever  perplexed,  solicitous  to  retain  the  Establish 
ment,  but  not  knowing  how  to  make  it  pleasing,  as  early  as 
the  days  of  the  energetic  South,  who  is  not  less  indignant 
in  his  protestation  than  Warburton.  Such  a  unity  without 
uniformity,  says  that  great  preacher,  may  be  compared  to 
essence  without  existence  ;  to  a  word,  a  notion,  or  a  possi 
bility,  destitute  of  ground  in  reason  or  nature,  without  point, 
truth,  or  entity. — Sermon  on  Galatiaas  ii.  5. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  written  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  1863.  Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  condemned  on  some 
articles  of  charge,  has  appealed  from  the  Court  of  Arches  to 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  decision 
of  that  supreme  court  is  expected  in  the  Easter  Term.  It 
will  probably  confirm  Dr.  Lushington's  judgment  in  all  that 
is  novel  and  perilous  to  it,  if  it  do  not  add  to  it  further  re 
laxation. 


1  June  25,  and  December  15,  1862. 

2  "  He  ought  to  give  the  judgment  which,  in  his  conscience,  he  believed 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  would  sanction  and  approve." 
Dec.  15. —  Times'  report. 

8  That  judgment,  by  his  own  confession,  has  since  emboldened  the 
manifestation  of  heresy  in  a  Bishop.  See  Dr.  Coleiiso's  Preface  to  his 
critical  work  on  the  Pentateuch. 
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The  prediction  tlms  hazarded  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter  in 
the  following  year,  when  the  final  judgment  was  delivered  on 
the  8th  of  February.  By  way  of  corollary  or  consummation 
to  the  present  note,  as  well  as  of  exhibiting  the  apprehension 
f?lt  by  his  party  at  the  result,  may  be  cited  part  of  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  late  Oxford  Professor  of  Poetry  to  the  editor 
of  the  Times  newspaper,  dated  September  20,  1864.  "A 
real  Church,"  observes  that  able  and  strenuous  advocate  of  the 
old  and  genuine  Anglicanism,  "  cannot  exist  without  dogma  ; 
and  the  action  of  this  Committee,  tending  as  it  does  to  do 
away  with  all  dogma,  tends  to  the  annihilation  of  our  Church. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time.  A  little  more  of  this  judge- 
made  law,  and  the  body  of  teachers  and  people  still  to  be  de- 
i) '-miniated  the  Church  of  England  will  no  longer  be  a  church 
at  all." — JOHN  KEBLE. 

He  apostrophises  the  wind ;  he  reasons  and  remonstrates 
with  a  child,  a  madman,  a  drunkard,  or  a  fool.  Yet  either 
simpleton  might  plead  this  ground  for  his  obstinacy,  that  he 
acts  consistently  within  his  sphere  of  instinct.  The  same 
Committee,  which  now  sanctions  the  infidel  party,  had  pre 
viously  in  succession  vindicated  the  Calvinistic  and  quasi- 
Catholic,1  the  two  other  constituent  sections  of  the  establish 
ment.  The  Committee  is  liberal,  the  Committee  is  impartial, 
in  development  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  how 
ever  little  understood  at  the  outset  of  that  great  movement ; 
it  is  blind  to  the  preference  of  parties,  though  not  to  the 
propagation  of  unshackled  liberty  of  thought  and  expatiatiou. 
Consistently  with  the  legitimate  and  logical  idea  of  a  volun 
tary  Church,  not  derived  from  heaven,  but  constructed  by 
men,  it  refuses  to  protect  and  uphold  dogma,  and  accommo 
dates  law,  precedent,  and  formulary  to  its  purpose  of  laxity. 
The  letters  of  Doctor  Pusey,  Keble,  and  other  offended  Angli 
cans  to  the  public  prints  ;  the  moans  and  murmurs  of  Con 
vocation  ;  the  assemblies  and  associations  of  high- churchmen 
in  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces,  to  be  followed  in  the 
future  by  whatever  effort  or  expedient,  are  thus  far,  at  least, 
proved  futile  to  arrest  the  downward  tendency  of  a  free- 
thinking  people,  fated,  as  it  would  seem,  irrevocably  in  the 
course  of  time  to  divest  itself  of  the  last  rag  of  Popery,  the 
authority  and  inspiration  of  Scripture,  tacked  heretofore  to 
its  party-coloured  coat,  in  renewed  and  conspicuous  illustra 
tion  of  the  decree  of  Jesus  and  the  maxim  of  Gamaliel. 


1  In  Rebus  Gorhain,  Liddell,  Deuison. 
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See  page  50. 

Two  mild  attempts  were  made  by  Pius  IV.  bee  Rishton's 
Continuation  of  Sanders  De  Origine  et  Progressu  Schismatis 
Anglicani :  Ed.  Colonise  Agrippinte,  1585  :  fol.  175—6.  The 
second  attempt,  according  to  this  author,  was  frustrated  by 
the  pseudo-episcopi,  conscious  of  their  imbecility  and  igno 
rance,  and  therefore  unwilling  to  come  to  a  conference  at 
Trent  with  the  Catholic  doctors.  As  to  personal  security  and 
freedom  of  disputation,  the  Pope  pledged  them. 

As  Elizabeth,  in  the  maintenance  of  usurpation,  thus  re 
pelled  one  Pope ;  so  Henry,  in  the  desire  to  repudiate  it,  had 
solicited  another.  Sanders,  who  wrote  several  works,  was 
esteemed  by  his  Catholic  cotemporaries  an  authority  in 
matters  of  theology,  as  well  as  British  history,  remote  or 
recent ;  he  states  that  the  King,  in  the  year  1541,  seven  years 
after  the  severance  of  England  from  Rome,  having  expe 
rienced  his  inability  to  please  either  Catholics  or  Protestants, 
and  urged  by  the  stings  of  his  own  conscience,  sent  Kennett 
and  Gardiner  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  in  the  hope  of  enlisting 
Charles  in  his  favour.  The  result  may  be  given  in  the  words 
of  Sanders  :  "  But  since  the  King  claimed  to  be  re-admitted 
to  Catholic  unity  without  derogation  to  his  dignity,  that  is, 
without  public  recantation l  of  his  notorious  crime,  without 
performance  of  penance,  without  restitution  of  the  goods 
taken  from  the  Church,  a  condition  both  contrary  to  the 
canonical  law  and  inexpedient  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  his 
soul,  so  all  this  scheme  came  to  nothing,  because  he  loved 
the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God." — Fol.  97. 

Again,  in  1545,  with  the  same  view  to  reconciliation,  Henry, 
oppressed  by  disease  and  anticipating  dissolution,  privately 
consulted  some  of  his  Bishops,  of  whom  Gardiner  alone,  un 
moved  by  fear  or  interest,  spoke  his  mind  sincerely.  That 
prelate  advised  him  to  convoke  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  and  deliberate  with  them  on  a  matter  of  such  moment ; 
adding,  that,  if  there  should  not  be  time  to  do  that,  the  king 

i  Have  the  general  principle,  Cone.  Trid.     Sess  24,  cap.  8. 
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might  at  least  promulgate  his  conviction  in  a  written  form  ; 
for  God  is  content  with  the  desire  of  the  heart,  should  cir 
cumstances  render  execution  impossible.  But  no  sooner  was 
Gardiner  gone,  than  the  parasites  intruded,  apprehensive 
of  losing  their  ill-gotten  gains,  and  persuaded  the  King  to 
part  with  his  scruples.— -Fol.  101 — 2. 

Henry  commonly  ate  to  repletion,  and  got  drunk  at  dinner. 
These  would  then  watch  their  opportunity,  and  beg  the  lead 
of  a  monastery,  the  bells  of  a  church,  or  other  things  of 
the  greatest  value  ;  which  the  king  might  fling  them,  in  com 
pensation  of  one  for  having  lost  his  money  at  dice  with  him, 
conniving  at  his  tricks,  or  volunteering  inferiority  in  the  pro 
gress  of  the  game  ;  of  the  skill  of  another  in  cooking  his 
favourite  dish,  young  pig ;  or  of  the  promptitude  of  a  third 
in  performing  some  trifling  act  of  attention,  such  as  timely 
removal  of  his  chair  from  the  fire.  Fol.  103 — 4. — Thus,  ah  ! 
thus  disappeared  the  goods  of  the  Church,  the  alimony  of  the 
poor,  and  the  bequests  and  oblations  of  the  faithful ;  and  thus 
for  the  twentieth  time  in  this  monarch's  career  was  seen  an 
exemplification  of  the  sacred  proverb,  "  One  sinner  destroyeth 
much  good." 

Sanders  respects  Henry's  abilities  "and  acquisitions,  en 
couragement  of  literature,  and  choice  of  prelates ;  of  course 
with  one  mutually  interested  exception,  Crannier.  He  re 
spects  also  his  occasional  repulsion  of  egregious  flattery. 
Except  to  gratify  lust  and  luxury,  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce 
and  the  spoliation  of  the  monasteries,  Henry  is  observed  by 
him  to  have  in  no  instance  deviated  from  the  Catholic 
standard  :  his  uniform  and  entire  conviction  therefore  would 
have  been  favourable,  had  not  his  self-will  interposed.  Take 
him  in  the  forenoon,  he  neither  wanted  acuteness  of  intellect 
nor  solidity  of  judgment :  in  the  evening  he  might  be  full, 
foolish,  and  profuse.  His  constitution,  originally  excellent, 
was  at  length  undermined  by  his  excesses  :  everything  went 
to  form  fat ;  and  his  body  became  so  gross  and  unwieldy  that 
he  could  scarcely  pass  through  the  doors,  much  less  ascend 
the  stairs.  His  attendants  in  consequence  devised  the  plan 
of  hoisting  him  in  his  chair  to  the  upper  story.  Sanders  says 
nothing  of  the  fetid  ulcers  which  devoured  him.  —  Fol. 
103—5. 

The  last  words  of  the  wretched  monarch,  as  reported  by 
this  author,  deserve  the  attention  of  all  persons,  'particularly 
the  self-indulgent,  the  sacrilegious,  and  the  profane  :  Omnia 
perdidimus.  We  have  lost  or  ruined  all. 

Would  it  were  possible  for  that  degenerate  descendant  of 
the  House  of  Savoy,  who,  in  the  present  day,  and  in  a  nearer 
quarter  to  the  centre  of  Christendom,  resembles  Henry  in 
more  than  one  respect,  leonine,  gallant,  reckless,  rapacious, 
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excommunicated,  and  would  probably  in  more  respects  re 
semble  him,  were  it  not  for  an  European  force,  which,  fortu 
nately  for  Protestantism,  unfortunately  for  Catholicism,  in 
Henry's  day  did  not  exist,  Public  Opinion,  more  properly, 
that  which  forms  the  fashion,!  gOod  or  bad,  the  Press  :  would 
it  were  possible  for  him  to  profit  by  the  warning,  for  death  is 
the  end  and  measure  of  all  things  !  Italy  may  gain  men  and 
money,  those  vulgar  correlatives,  with  the  international  in- 
fluence  thence  consequent,  through  his  agency  or  his  origina 
tion  :  will  she  gain  more  religion  and  better  morals  ?  She 
may  possibly  have  more  of  the  meat  that  perisheth  :  will  she 
have  more  of  the  grace  of  God  ?  Will  she  be  in  the  same 
degree  that  Italy  which  travelers  such  as  Mrs.  Piozzi,2  not 
cursory  or  wanting  access,  able  and  not  partial,  impartial  so 
as  still  to  give  the  preference  to  their  own  country,  and  to 
thank  God  for  having  been  born  Britons,  delight  to  describe 
her,  before  that  revolutionary  intrusion  which  some  sixty  or 
seventy  years  past  implanted  in  her  soul  and  soil  the  whole 
train  of  subsequent  evil,  the  love  of  change  and  the  doubt  of 
truth  ?  that  "  merry"  Italy,  as  they  say  England  was  once, 
universally  remote  from  insincerity,  affectation,  and  frigidity ; 
fervid  and  natural,  youthful,  simple,  and  joyous,  careless  of 
innocent  manifestation,  and  inapprehensive  of  critical  opinion: 
full  consequently  of  various,  striking,  and  delightful  charac 
ter  ;  its  contrition  sincere,  its  piety  unhypocritical  ?  With 
liberal  ptatesmen  it  is  idle  to  remonstrate  :  but  such  a  man  as 
Canon  Wordsworth,3  cognisant  of  Fathers,  capable  of  theology, 

!"  Opinionum  commenta  delet  dies,  Ecclesice  judicia  confirmat  "  :  De 
Natura  Deorum,  ii.  2.  It  has  been  often  remarked  in  reply  to  mere 
natural  religionists,  that  Cicero,  Plato,  and  Socrates,  had  they  lived  in 
Christian  times,  would  have  been  Christian.  I  believe  more,  they  would 
have  been  Catholic  ;  and  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all,  as  upon  the 
whole  we  may  assent  to  Middleton  in  regarding  him,  would  have  so 
worded  his  majestic  sentiment,  not  Naturce,  not  even  Scripturce.  He 
would  have  recollected  and  reflected  on  Scripture  itself,  which  talks  not 
of  a  dead  letter,  but  specifically  points  to  a  living,  perpetual,  and  inter 
pretative  agency.  Ee-examine  the  references  in  the  note  at  the  foot  of 


2  London,  2  vols.,  1789.     Miss  Knight's   testimony  coincides  as   to 
Southern  Italy,  some  ten  years  later :  Autobiography,  published  1861. 
She  for  one  thing  wrote  Dinarbas,  a  feminine  continuation  of  Rasselas, 
the  noble  author  of  which  philosophical  tale  had  blessed  her  before  she 
started  on  her  travels.     Her's  is  little  more  than  allusion  to  the  felicity 
of  Italy  :  the  idea  I  have  endeavoured  to  transfer  from  the  pages  of  Mrs. 
Piozzi  is  a  textwork.     With  a  little  flippancy,  no  uncommon  attendant, 
Mrs.  Piozzi  was  a  woman  of  genius. 

3  On  the  Apocalypse.     Occasional  Sermons  at  Westminster,  No.  viii. 
Speeches  in  Convocation  since  the  Italian  movement.— The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  is  another  who  ought  to  know  better  than  propagate  such  trash  as 
pervades  his  Sermon  on  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 
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intimate  with  history,  may  be  requested  to  recollect  his  own 
glasshouse  before  he  throws  stones  at  his  neighbour's  edifice, 
or  proposes  its  re-construction  after  the  model  of  aHenrician, 
parliamentary,  self -constituted,  semi-national,  insulated, 
motley,  divided,  freethinking,  and  evermore  inadequate  and 
unpleasing  Establishment,  schismatic  itself,  and  the  cause  and 
apology  of  schism  in  others. 

It  is  now  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  since  Catholic 
expositors,  represented  or  reported  by  Malvenda,Les3ius,and 
Bellarmine,  have  understood  the  Babylon  of  St.  John  in  the 
Apocalypse,  to  intimate  no  mystical,  but  an  actual  city,  not  the 
world,  that  city  of  the  devil,  but  Rome.  I  can  only  speak 
from  knowledge  of  Malvenda.1  He  says,  that  according  to 
this  view,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  Rome,  anew  imperial,  shall 
return  to  more  and  greater  wickedness  than  when  it  was 
heathen  ;  shall  expel  its  high-priest,  massacre  its  ecclesiastics, 
and  resume  its  idolatry.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the 
subject  into  the  theory  of  its  destruction,  which  also  has 
nothing  supernatural  in  it,  but  the  interpretation  up  to  this 
point  will  be  admitted  to  be  remarkable ;  and  if  we  except 
the  idolatry,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  later 
personal  one  of  Antichrist,  and  is  supposed  consequent  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Church,  while  for  it  we  substitute  infidelity, 
may  there  not  be  some  tendency  to  a  realisation  of  it  percep 
tible  in  historical  events  of  recent  and  progressive  character  ? 
Italy  may  become  a  great  kingdom,  Rome  its  metropolis, 
after  the  idea  of  the  first  Napoleon  ; 2  but  if  they  repudiate 
the  papacy,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  their  demoralisation  and 
infidelity  will  be  fearful.  Ages  may  be  necessary  to  accom 
plish  these  secular,  social,  and  spiritual  results  :  they  may  not 
be  the  less  likely  to  be  realised.  By  way  of  parallel,  on  what 
shoals  may  not  England  be  herself  drifting,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  a  colder  temperament,  a  hereditary  episcopacy, 
an  establishment  of  three  hundred  years'  duration,  and 
Scripture,  not  merely  translated  and  diffused,  but  heretofore 
venerated,  and  in  some  respects  as  it  were  idolised,'  that  is, 
exalted  to  a  function  for  which  by  its  Divine  Author  it  was 
never  intended  ?  If  so  not  improbably  England,  much  more 
j  Italy. 

By  way  of  completing  the  present  Note,  as  well  as  explana- 
Ition  of  some  expressions  in  the  penultimate  paragraph,  liable 
to  be  offensive  or  objectionable,  I  would  submit  a  few  general 
[principles  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader. 

There   is,  observes   Aristotle,   in   his    Politics,  a  natural 

lastery  and  a  natural  servitude.  For  instance,  mind  in  relation 

1  De  Antichristo,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  4  et  5. 

2  Conversations  in  Las  Cases  and  Montholon. 
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to  body ;  reason  to  appetite ;  the  rational  or  superior  to  the  ir 
rational  or  less  rational  and  inferior  part  of  the  soul ;  men  to 
brutes  ;  old  to  young ;  man  to  woman  ;  knowledge  to  igno 
rance ;  things  honourable  to  things  useful.  Nature,  however, 
is  perverted,  reason  not  allowed  to  operate,  and  men's  chief 
motives  are  cupidity  and  ambition,  whence  through  pride 
and  pravity  ensue  acts  of  injustice.  Men  think  they  have 
enough  of  virtue,  however  trifling  that  may  be ;  but  seek  an 
excess  of  riches,  power,  or  glory  ad  infinitum.  Virtue  is 
employed  for  the  preservation  or  enhancement  of  external 
goods.  But  the  fact  is,  that  external  things  have  a  limit,  at 
least  to  their  availableness  ;  whereas  virtue  is  serviceable  in 
proportion  as  it  is  extensive.  A  man  is  happy  as  he  is 
virtuous. 

Regarding  the  twofold  constitution  of  man,  and  giving 
preference  to  what  is  good  before  what  is  useful,  quietness  to 
bustle,  the  prudent  politician  will  so  legislate  and  regulate. 
He  will  look,  not  to  extending  dominion,  but  how  best  to 
manage  his  own  district ;  how  to  make  the  community  parti 
cipants  in  a  good  life,  and  the  happiness  consequent  upon  it. 
The  error  of  most  Greek  statesmen  and  legislators  lay  in 
omitting  these  views.1 

For  as  a  state  is  rich  in  proportion  as  the  individuals,  so  it 
is  virtuous.  If  virtue  is  the  great  source  of  happiness,  not 
external  goods,  which  are  to  be  made  conducive  to  virtue, 
not  virtue  to  their  preservation  and  enlargement,  a  state  will 
be  happy  in  proportion  as  the  individuals  are  virtuous.  A 
state  is  made  or  maintained  good  by  the  same  process  as  a 
man.  A  state,  therefore,  is  no  more  to  be  measured  by  its 
power,  or  the  number  of  its  population,  than  a  man  by  bulk, 
strength,  or  ability,  but  in  proportion  as  it  realises  its  proper 
object,  its  end,  well-doing,  which  is  identical  with  its  well- 
being,  both  which  are  also  those  of  the  individual ;  for  what 
is  happiness  but  a  sort  of  perfect  energy  and  exercise  of 
virtue  ?  In  particular,  prudence  is  the  virtue  of  the  ruler, 
right  notions  of  the  ruled.  Justice  is  the  political  good.  A 
good  man,  a  good  citizen  :  their  virtues  are  identical.2 

Secular  prosperity,  therefore,  in  the  estimate  of  a  heathen 
philosopher  not  rigorous,  not  unpractical,  eminently  judi 
cial,  is  no  necessary  test  or  inseparable  attendant  of  virtue ; 
it  is  a  distinct  thing,  and  quite  secondary  in  importance  ; 
much  more  will  this  hold  true  of  religion,  whether  in 
relation  to  a  Church,  a  nation,  or  an  individual.  Re 
ligion  rather  proffers  a  cross.  Examples  are  obvious : 
take  Spain  once,  the  United  Provinces  intermediately, 
England  now.  Spain  itself  with  all  its  bigotry  is  resuming 

1  Lib.  yii.  2  Lib.  iii. 
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prominence  and  influence.  Belgium,  eminently  priest-ridden, 
is  both  felicitous  and  prosperous.  France,  much  more 
Catholic  than  England  is  Anglican,  is  advancing  to  a  par  with 
us  in  commerce,  production,  navy,  and  revenue.  The  Northern 
States  of  the  American  Union,  certainly  not  remarkable  for 
self-restraint  and  morality,  and  religiously  considered,  teem 
ing  with  innumerable  sects,  in  some  States  of  so  flagrant  a 
character,  that  as  De  Tocqueville  observes,  Unitarianism  is 
a  name  of  comparative  orthodoxy,  were  till  within  a  few 
years  eminently  prosperous  in  what  I  have  termed  the  vulgar 
sense  of  men  and  money.  Ireland,  indeed,  poor  Ireland  !  has 
long  been  impoverished :  why  so  ?  through  tyrannical  treat 
ment  and  iniquitous  legislation  ; l  through  selfishness  and  mis- 
government  before  the  Reformation,  through  worse  than 
foreign  conquest  since.  Even  English  prosperity  is  not  of  that 
genuine  character  which  is  equal  or  diffusive  :  it  rather  repre 
sents  enormous  extremes  of  wealth  and  want.  How  hard  the 
life  of  many  industrious  poor  in  large  towns  !  How  ill-paid  the 
most  deserving  class  of  all,  the  agricultural  labourer  !  An 
enormous  government  revenue  may  quite  as  much  prove  the 
art  of  taxation  as  the  resources  of  a  country  ;  and  taxation  is  a 
grievance,  even  should  it  be  spent  within  the  nation  that  en 
dures  it ;  it  transfers  money  from  hands  to  which  often  it 
never  returns  in  any  shape  direct  or  indirect.  Taxation  also 
should  be  considered  morally,  for  is  not  the  burden  of  it  a 
temptation,  nay,  sometimes  a  compulsion,  or  the  very  next 
thing  to  compulsion,  to  adulterate  ?  It  should  also  be  con 
sidered  religiously,  as  it  acts  as  a  goad  to  excessive  industry, 
and  tends  to  inspire  inordinate  devotion  to  temporal  things. 
These  in  their  turn  impart  confidence  to  the  financier,  and 
both  together  operate  in  producing  a  result  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  religion  or  rectitude,  though  it  swells  the  pecuniary 
amount  of  the  collective  income  and  the  national  resources. 

In  fine,  a  people  truly  great  and  prosperous,  is  not  neces 
sarily  a  numerous,  not  necessarily  an  imperial  one.  Rather, 
where  unity  in  religion  is  prevalent,  rectitude  in  morals  un 
forced  by  law,  absence  of  covetousness  and  competition, 
willingness  to  labour,  with  ease  in  procuring  employment 
and  proper  remuneration,  simplicity  and  sufficiency  in  oppo 
sition  to  luxury  and  superfluity.  Add  health  of  body  not 
impaired  by  artificial  diseases,  and  a  mind  honest  rather  than 
acute,  and  plain  rather  than  deep.  Of  the  three  orders  which 
seem  inseparable  from  any  civilised  community,  the  religious 
and  temporal  condition  of  the  lowest,  most  numerous,  most 
obscure  and  therefore  most  open  to  temptation,  is  the  best 
test  of  the  prevalence  of  principle  and  the  success  of  govern- 

1  For  what,  to  some  extent,  this  was,  see  the  first  or  single  asterisk  * 
at  the  end  of  the  present  Note. 
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ment.  As  to  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  while  they  con 
stitute  the  great  minority,  they  are  restrained  or  actuated  by 
decency  or  interest,  and  less  left  to  the  bare  influence  of  con 
scientiousness  on  the  one  hand,  and  depravity  on  the  other. 

To  apply  the  same  idea  negatively  to  existing  states  of 
things,  -whether  in  this  countiy  or  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Were  we  more  religious,  more  of  one  mind  in  religion,  more 
moral  than  we  are  ;  were  we  able  to  do  with  fewer  policemen , 
and  without  a  standing  army,  for  an  army  is  necessary  even 
in  an  internal  reference  ;  did  we  need  less  specific  law  to  regu 
late  everything,  and  to  repress  irregularities,  especially  in  the 
most  numerous  class ;  were  our  energies  of  mind  and  body 
less  expended  in  the  mere  production  of  luxuries  :  these 
would  be  better  proofs  of  a  great  people  than  either  the  fac 
titious  revenue  of  the  government,  or  the  aggregate  income  of 
the  nation. 

I  have  said  luxuries;  for  there  is  a  limitation  to  their  pro 
duction  as  well  as  their  use,  both  which  are  apt  to  concur, 
and  constitute  some  test  of  the  morals  and  hardihood  of  a 
nation.  That  limitation  exceeded,  luxuries  become  injurious, 
not  oidy  to  the  class  which  abuses  them,  so  as  to  enervate  its 
energies,  and  waste  those  resources,  a  larger  proportion  of 
which  at  least  should  be  better  applied,  but  to  the  class  which 
produces  but  little  enjoys  them  ;  for  in  proportion  as>  labour 
is  to  great  extent  undevoted  to  production  of  necessaries, 
necessaries  increase  in  price.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  state  of  international  harmony  and  inter 
change  makes  a  difference,  for  so,  what  though  in  the  form  of 
luxury  is  superfluous  in  the  home-market,  may  procure  by 
exportation  necessaries  and  comforts  from  abroad. 

What  has  just  been  stated,  however,  is  not  the  only  incon 
venience,  but  the  occupations  which  yield  them  are  often 
unhealthy  and  demoralising.  The  fact  is  known,  and  the 
evil  great.  Cognisant  of  them,  Ramazzini  wrote  his  admirable 
treatise,  De  Morbis  Artificum,  first  printed  at  Mutina,  about 
the  year  1700.  The  only  other  work  of  which  the  present 
writer  is  aware  as  deserving  notice  is  one  within  his  own  time, 
by  0.  Turner  Thackrah.  of  Leeds.  1  Thackrah  mentions  his 
Italian  predecessor,  and  w  as  no  doubt  indebted  to  him.  Remote 
as  these  may  appear,  especially  the  former,  both  possess  merits 
that  should  make  them  permanent.  Ramazzini's  treatment 
of  his  subject  is,  the  nature  of  the  occupation,  the  disorders  or 

1  Effects  of  Arts,  Trades,  and  Professions,  and  of  Civic  States  and 
Habits  of  Living,  on  Health  and  Longevity,  1832.  Dr.  Bateman's 
Historical  Survey  of  the  Diseases  of  London,  prefixed  to  his  Eeports, 
may  sssist  the  inquirer,  professional  or  voluntary  :  1819.  Thackrah's 
scientific  mind  is  appreciable  in  an  earlier  work :  Inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  Blood  :  1819.  It  won  a  prize. 
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diseases  to  which  it  is  liable,  the  precautions  or  antidotes  to 
be  employed.  Here,  as  everywhere,  he  is  rational,  classical, 
clear,  and  easy  ;  abundant  in  illustration  derived  from  every 
quarter,  besides  his  own  personal  observation  and  experience, 
for  which  the  towns  and  cities  of  Italy  appear  to  have  pre 
sented  an  ample  field  ;  from  universal  antiquity ;  from  history, 
biography,  fable,  Scripture,  and  Fathers  ;  from  philosophical 
writers,  as  Deucartes  and  Bacon.  Hippocrates  especially 
occurs  with  such  frequency  and  propriety  as  to  suffice,  not  only 
for  the  introduction,  but  the  intimacy  of  the  reader.  Ramaz- 
zini,  in  short,  pleases  while  he  edifies,  is  at  once  universal  and 
practical,  and  may  invite  the  perusal  of  the  amateur,  as  well 
as  repay  the  study  of  the  physician.  His  English  successor 
appeared  so  early,  and  so  excelled  in  analysis  and  admonition, 
that  he  may  be  termed  the  pioneer  of  modern  improvement 
in  that  branch  of  sanitary  science ;  yet,  such  is  sometimes  the 
fate  of  meritorious  literature,  he  is  hardly  noticed  by  subse 
quent  writers.  I  am  not  sure  whether  Michael  Thomas  Sadler, 
the  prototype  of  Lord  Ashley  (Shaftesbury),  did  not  on  one 
occasion  eulogise  him  in  the  senate.  Let  me  be  pardoned  for 
recommending  writers,  towards  whom  I  feel  a  partiality,  to  the 
notice  of  those  judicious  inquirers  who  would  combine  specu 
lation  with  practice,  and  facilitate  their  own  observation  by 
an  acquaintance  with  exact  and  philosophic  wisdom,  neither 
negligent  of  books  where  they  may  find  principles,  nor  of  men 
to  whom  they  should  apply  them. 

To  dismiss  the  producer  of  luxury,  and  to  proceed  to  the 
consumer.  Except  the  Cyrenaic  School,  the  common  sense  of 
antiquity  was  opposed  to  it.  The  word  is  comprehensive  :  as 
to  one  very  ordinary  signification  of  it,  Socrates  in  the 
Republic  considers  the  language  addressed  by  the  wisest  of 
men  to  Alcinous,  commendatory  of  flesh  and  wine,  and  pro 
nouncing  a  banquet  the  best  of  all  things,  as  not  likely  to 
contribute  to  temperance  in  the  young.1  Somewhat  later  in 
the  Dialogue,  luxury  is  contrasted  with  harmony  in  eating. 
Variety  induces  incontinence  in  the  vigorous  constitution, 
disease  as  well  in  the  sickly  :  rhythmical  simplicity,  self- 
control  and  health.  In  a  preceding  part  of  the  Dialogue  he 
characterises  the  city  in  which  luxury  prevails,  along  with 
those  who  supply  it,  as  a  city  of  hogs.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  moral  censor,  such  a  city  may  be  denominated,  in 
classic  phrase,  Hyonpolis,  in  cockney  Hogsden  2  The 
Catholic  Church  was  of  course  hostile  to  luxury,  so  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  cross,  and  subjugation  of  the  passions  of 

1  Plat.  Rep.  iii.  4  ;  sup.  Horn.  Odyss.  v.  9  Cf.  Odyss.  ii.  207—221. 

2  So  Ben  Jonson  speDs  what  seems  to  be  the  modern  lloxion.     Every 
Man  in  his  Humour. 
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the  mind  and  propensities  of  the  body.  It  had  its  place  cer 
tainly,  as  regarded  some  of  its  forms,  but  that  was  rather 
public  than  personal,  and  social  than  domestic. 

"  Privatus  illis  census  orat  brevis, 
Commune  magnum."1 

Frugal  their  life,  munificent  their  state. 

The  eighteenth  century  gave  a  shock  to  many  received 
principles  whether  ethnic  or  Christian  :  consequently  luxury 
found  its  apologists.  Practice  was  bad  before ;  but  now  bad 
practice  was  approved,  enacted,  and  preferred.  Mandeville 
seems  to  have  introduced  the  controversy  into  this  country, 
and  given  the  first  shock  to  popular  opinion.  Mandeville 
must  be  allowed  to  be  a  clever  analyst  of  the  passions,  and  to 
understand  human  nature  well ;  but  while  he  exposes  the 
prevalence  of  the  passions,  he  advocates  its  utility.  Self- 
love  is  his  key ;  indeed,  his  moral  tone  in  general  is  identical 
with  Rochefoucalt's,  whom  he  had  read.  Stoic  severity  and 
Christian  sanctity  are  alike  unserviceable  to  the  mass  of  men. 
Vices  are  indirectly  conducive  to  virtues.  Luxury  is  no  ruin 
of  a  nation,  which,  when  concurrent,  can  only  be  traced  to 
political  mismanagement.  So  far  from  being  the  ruin, 
luxury 

"  Employ'd  a  million  of  the  poor." 

Another  of  his  principles,  consistent  with  the  foregoing,  is 
that  national  industry  and  opulence  are  incompatible  with 
national  frugality  ;  and  that  prodigality, 

"  That  noble  sin," 

is  the  appropriate,  or  even  the  Providential  set-off  to  parsi 
mony.2  Thus  clever  is  he,  not  trustworthy ;  and  a  politician, 
not  a  moralist.  The  consequence  seems  to  have  been  that 
English  opinion,  as  Hume  describes  it,8  became  divided  into 
two  extr3mes.  "  While  men  of  libertine  principles  bestow 
praises  even  oil  vicious  luxury,  and  represent  it  as  highly 
advantageous  tov-  society  :  on  the  other  hand,  men  of  severe 
morals  blame  even  the  most  innocent  luxury,  and  represent 
it,  as  the  source'  of  all  the  corruptions,  disorders,  and  factions 
incident  to  civil  government.  We  shall  here,"  he  continues, 
"endeavour  to  correct  both  these  extremes."  Hume  might 

1  Horat.     2  Carm.  xv.  13,  34.     Schlegel  perceives  in  this  spirited  Ode 
the  relics  of  the  old  Roman-as  remanent  in  the  Epicurean  poet,  notwith 
standing  the  seductions  of  th,3  court  of  Augustus  :  History  of  Literature. 

2  Fable  of  the  Bees. 

8  Essays,  Part  2  :  Of  Refinement  in  the  Arts.     This  second  series  ap 
peared  in  1752. 
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contemplate,  as  representative  of  the  severe  extreme,  a  co- 
temporary,  Dr.  John  Browne,  Vicar  of  Newcastle,  the  friend 
and  admirer  of  Warburton,  better  known  to  later  literature 
as  the  author  of  Essays  on  the  Characteristics  of  Shaftesbury. 
Browne,  however,  wrote  a  terse  work,  entitled  an  Estimate  of 
the  Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times,  of  which  the  theory 
may  be  condensed  in  the  following  sequence : — Commerce, 
Luxury,  Avarice,  Corruption.1     The  three  last  undoubtedly 
stood  associated  in  the  political  action  of  his  own  day,  and 
continued  so,  with  little  diminution,  till  the  year  of  grace, 
1832.     Browne  is  rather  a  contrast  with  a  modern  publicist, 
Mackinnon.2     The    influence   of  Mandeville  is  perhaps  dis 
cernible  in  a  mind  otherwise  very  differently  constituted,  no 
less  than  that  of  Dr.  Johnson.     Mrs.  Thrale,  with  reference 
to  his  discernment  of  depravity,  or  imputation  of  selfishness, 
where  other  observers  might  perceive  nothing  but  innocence 
or  excellence,  traces  it  to  the  infection  of  the  Dutch  philo 
sopher,  whom  he  sometimes  termed  "  his  old  tutor."3    Now, 
Johnson  defends  luxury  in  several  conversations,  with  great 
tenacity  and  insufficient   discrimination.4   This  is  to  be  re 
gretted  in  a  moralist  generally  so  excellent,  deservedly  so 
influential ;  still  it  may  be  considered  that  Johnson  often 
talked  laxly  and  paradoxically  ;  or  if  he  felt  as  he  said  on  the 
subject  of  luxury,  it  was  probably  after  he  got  his  pension, 
and  passed   his   time   in   talking,  dining,  and  tea-drinking. 
These  seem  to  have  impaired  the  purity  of  perception  and 
severity  of  judgment  once  habitual  to  the  author  of  Rasselas 
and  the  Rambler.    The  point  is  not  without  importance,  espe 
cially  in  relation  to  luxury,  for  men's  opinions  are,  perhaps, 
less  apt  to  be  guided  by  their  knowledge  than  governed  by 
their  actions  ;  in  other  words,  the  understanding  is  rarely  left 
to  the  exercise  of  its  appropriate  impartiality.   Hawkins,  less 
prone  to    flatter,   and   more   observant  than    most    of    his 
associates,  perceived   a  deterioration  in  Johnson,   compared 
with  what  he  had  once  known  him.     Parr,  like  Johnson,  was 
latterly  a  gross  feeder,  prominent,  honoured,  and  caressed  ; 
tempted,  therefore,  to  coincide  with  the  laxity  of  his  time. 
What  Parr's   opinions   became   on  the  subject   of  luxury  I 
know  not,  except  that  I  do  not  recollect  anything  favourable 
to  it  in  his  letters  or  his  talk  ;  but  when  he  wrote  his  second, 

1  The  date  of  the  Fourth  Edition  is  1757.     He  censures  Hume  in  one 
place  for  an  attack  on  the  Clergy. 

2  On  Public  Opinion.  Some  judicious  remarks  on  luxury,  economically 
considered,  may  be  found  iu  Malthus,  Book  3,  ch.  10,  note  at  the  end  ;  and 
Book  4,  ch.  11,'where  he  criticises  Paley. 

8  Anecdotes  of  Johnson,  4th  Edition,  pp.  87,  177. 
4  See  double   asterisk  *  *   at  the  end  of  the  present  Note  for  some 
collateral  illustration  of  this  portion  of  the  subject. 
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pronounced  by  him  on  a  review  his  best  work,  Philelen- 
therus  Norfolciencis,  in  1781  j1  he  had  probably  not  lost 
much  of  the  temperance  and  wisdom  with  which  nature  and 
study  had  endowed  him.  In  that  elaborate  discourse  he  de 
bates  the  usefulness  and  increase  of  luxury  at  some  length. 
It  is  an  evil,  the  hurt  greater  than  the  good,  deemed  a  good 
in  great  measure  through  mistake  of  attendant  circumstances 
which  retard  its  evil  results.  He  adduces  ancient  instances, 
among  others  Carthage  from  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  and 
makes  transition  to  England.  Hume,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  a  fashion  now  growing  prevalent  in  criticism,  would 
reject  the  universal  conviction  of  the  ancient  moralists  and 
historians,  and,  as  Mandeville,  trace  the  subversion  of  states 
to  political  causes,  to  defect  of  government,  and  thirst  of 
conquest ;  not  considerate  how  much  manners  influence 
mind,  individual,  social,  and  representative  ;  induce  imper 
ceptibly  the  most  important  changes  ;  and  may  be  of  that 
very  impolicy  and  impetuosity  the  instinctive  impulse  or  the 
original  germ.  "  The  question  of  luxury  is,"  says  the  same 
writer,  "  a  philosophical,  not  a  political  one."  So  it  is 
primarily  ;  but  it  is  surely  going  too  far  for  governments  to 
abandon  wholly  the  Lycurgan  principle,  to  be  studious  only 
of  the  good  of  trade,  and  to  consider  the  accumulation  of 
revenue  more  important  than  the  promotion  of  morality. 

Conscious  of  having  already  transgressed  my  sphere,  and 
protracted  this  Note  beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  I  refrain 
from  pursuing  further  the  progress  of  opinion,  whether  as 
represented  by  philosophers  or  economists,  and  examining  the 
practice  of  my  cotemporaries,  high  or  low,  though  I  cannot 
but  observe  that  the  love  of  show,  ease,  expense,  epicurism, 
and  indulgence,  in  every  form  as  well  as  every  quarter,  seems 
on  the  increase ;  and  that  hardihood,  self-denial,  and  economy, 
in  order  to  the  development  of  energy,  the  insurance  of  self- 
control,  the  exercise  of  charity,  and  the  maintenance  of  inde 
pendence,  are  rare.  Little  in  the  form  of  charity  itself  can  be 
done  without  noise,  exhibition,  and  sensation  ;  while  luxury 
and  diversion  take  her  place,  while  they  wear  her  name,  to 
the  exclusion  of  mental  simplicity,  personal  exertion,  or  more 
than  the  demand  on  superfluous  gold.  England  claims  a 

i  Parr's  age  was  then  about  thirty-five.  The  Preface  to  Bellendenus, 
that  mass  of  classical  learning,  rhetorical  criticism,  and  political  depic 
tion,  appeared  six  years  later.  It  could  not  fail  at  once  to  identify  him 
with  the  Opposition,  and  give  him  free-masonry  among  scholars.  Hence 
he  would  he  exposed  to  conviviality  and  flattery,  to  inseverity  and 
accommodation. 

More  may  perhaps  he  said  of  Parr  on  a  future  page,  by  way  of  con 
tributing  to  diversify  a  volume,  designedly  not  limited  to  the  religious 
subject. 
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reputation  for  charity,  but  what  is  that  to  what  she  spends  on 
vanity  ?  yet  so  vast  is  her  opulence,  that  if  each  would  but 
give  in  his  proportion,  and  do  his  duty  by  his  connexions  and 
dependents,  poor-laws  might  be  wholly  superseded,  and,  to 
great  extent,  eleemosynary  societies.  Let  me  desist,  there 
fore,  with  citing  part  of  the  noble  allegory  in  Silius  Italicus, 
where  Virtue  and  Pleasure  personified  contend  for  the  favour 
of  the  youthful  Scipio1.  The  warning  it  conveys  is  of  universal 
application,  and  may  be  salutary,  whether  to  him  who  governs 
nations,  superintends  establishments,  controls  families, 
instructs  others,  or  regulates  himself.  "Behold,"  says 
Virtue,  "what  cities  once  flourishing  luxury  has  over 
thrown  ;"  then  she  adds, 

"  Quippe  nee  ira  Deum  tantum,  nee  tela,  nee  hostes, 
Quantum  sola  noces  animis  illapsa  Voluptas. 
Ebrietas  tibi  fida  comes,  tibi  Luxus,  et  atris 
Circa  te  semper  volitans  Infamia  pennis."  2 

Nor  wrath  divine  so  much,  nor  darts,  nor  foes, 
As  thou,  false  Pleasure,  have  inflicted  woes. 
Excess  thy  board,  Debauchery  thy  bed, 
Hi-fame  eternal  hovers  o'er  thy  head. 


*  Iniquitous  Legislation  :  Ireland.  See  page  121. — Emi 
nently  the  penal  laws  of  Anne,  1704,  1709  ;  and  of  the 
first  and  second  Georges  :  all  a  virtual  breach  or  rather  an 
unscrupulous  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  October  3, 
1691,  when  William,  mindful  of  the  defeat  of  Aughrim,  and 
apprehensive  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet,  which  actually 
occurred  three  days  afterwards,  came  to  terms  of  liberal  capitu 
lation  through  Ginckle  his  general  and  the  Lords  Justices  with 
the  Irish  Catholics  ;  conceding  them  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  security  of  person  and  property,  with  other  rights, 
exemptions,  or  privileges.  Of  this  famous  treaty  Smollett 
may  narrate  the  circumstances,  Sir  Henry  Parnell  (History 
of  the  Penal  Laws)  specify  the  articles,  and  Burke  (Tracts  on 
the  Popery  Laws)  adjudicate  the  obligation.  Burke,  sin- 
cerely  Protestant,  yet  one  of  the  best  friends  of  his  native 
country,  is  elsewhere  extremely,  but  not  unjustly  severe  on 
Chesterfield's  boasted  administration  with  its  "  shocking  and 
unnatural  Act  about  marriages,  which  tended  to  finish  the 

1  Gibbons,  the  rhetorician,  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  the  third 
Letter  on  Paper-preaching,  has  judiciously  embodied  the  whole  in  his 
treatise,  as  an  illustration  of  Prosopopoeia. 

2  Punic  xv.  94—7. 
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scheme  for  making  the  people  not  only  two  distinct  parties  for 
ever,  but  keeping  them  as  two  distinct  species  in  the  same 
land;  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  that  truly  barbarous  system, 
if  one  could  well  settle  the  preference,  where  almost  all  the 
parts  were  outrages  on  the  rights  of  humanity  and  the  laws 
of  nations  :  "  Letter  to  a  Peer  in  Ireland. 

To  revert  to  the  antecedent  period,  and  in  some  degree 
complete  the  sketch,  while  I  glean  some  particulars  from 
another  work,  Historical  Apology  for  the  Irish  Catholics,  by 
William  Parnell,  Dublin,  1807.  Rebellions,  headed  by  the 
chieftains,  were  frequent  before  the  Reformation  :  Catholicism, 
long  after,  might  contribute,  but  because  it  was  persecuted,  and 
not  till  then.  Prejudice  on  both  sides  seems  to  have  made 
the  premature  idea  of  the  religious  principle  as  the  source  of 
English  and  Irish  animosity  prevalent ;  writers  in  later  times 
attributing  the  feelings  of  their  own  breasts  to  the  times  that 
had  past,  when  they  were  neither  experienced  nor  recognised  : 
if  Protestant,  endeavouring  to  fix  a  stigma  on  the  Catholic 
religion,  by  setting  it  forth  as  the  cause  of  these  rebellions  ; 
if  Catholic,  with  a  zeal  equally  eager,  but  less  judicious, boast 
ing  of  these  rebellions  as  an  index  of  the  fervency  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  Religion  indeed,  though  for  the  first  time, 
was  held  forth  as  a  pretense  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  get 
supplies  from  Spain  and  Rome.  There  were,  however,  no 
proper  recusants  till  James,  whose  policy,  in  some  respects 
wise,  as  in  the  Act  of  Oblivion,  and  supersession  of  the  Brehon 
law,  established  anti-popery  by  statute,  prohibiting  celebration 
of  the  Mass,  and  exacting  attendance  at  the  Protestant 
churches.  To  obtain  an  anti- catholic  majority  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  this  astute  monarch  also,  it  is  noteworthy, 
created  a  large  number  of  petty  boroughs,  precisely  the  quarter 
by  corrupting  which  the  Union  was  effected,  and  the  native 
Parliament  abolished,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  Charles  and  Strafford  pursued  the  same  policy  of 
confiscation  and  intolerance.  Jesuits  and  priests  were  now 
sent  from  Rome,  and  religion  became  identified  with  na 
tionality.  The  temper  of  the  Irish,  originally  generous  and 
humane,  and  hitherto  comparatively  unimpaired  by  persecu 
tion  and  injustice,  now  underwent  perceptible  deterioration. 
Not  even  the  assassinations,  executed  by  Mount  joy  and  Carew, 
had  previously  sufficed  to  prompt  them  to  similar  acts  of 
retaliation  and  brutality. 

See,  therefore,  in  the  Penal  Laws,  proceeding  from  James 
downwards,  but  especially  those  specified  at  the  outset  of  these 
remarks,  the  source  of  all  the  woes,  of  Irish  penury,  ignorance, 
prostration, of  England's  alarm  and  Ireland's  degradation.  They 
exisbno  longer,  but  have  not  less  left  the  print  of  their  cloven 
foot.  They  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  which  the  fund  is  not  ex- 
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hausted  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  some  portion  of  which 
seems  not  unlikely  to  pass  to  our  indefinite  posterity.  That  those 
Laws  would  have  had  no  being,  or  been  less  virulent,  violent, 
and  persistent,  but  for  the  religious  difference,  in  one  word, 
the  Reformation,  is  perhaps  obvious  :  still  let  the  fact  be 
noted  as  contributive  to  the  drift  of  the  present  volume,  which 
could  almost  regret  that  movement  as  permitted  by  Provi 
dence,  and  would  assuredly  condemn  it  as  conducted  by  man. 


*  *  Johnson  :  see  page  125. — For  instance,  in  reply  to  Ogle- 
thorpe,  who  recommended  satisfaction  with  plain  things  : 
"  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  every  state  of  society  is  as  luxurious 
as  it  can  be.  Men  always  take  the  best  they  can  get."  Yes  ; 
but  is  it  the  business  of  a  moralist  to  countenance  abuses 
because  he  recognises  their  prevalence  ? — Boswell,  April  14th, 
1708. 

Again,  at  the  Duke  of  Argyle's,  in  Scotland  :  "  We  have 
now  a  splendid  dinner  before  us  :  which  of  these  dishes  is 
unwholesome  1 "  If  not  singly,  they  might  be  in  the  aggre 
gate,  especially  in  the  case  of  constitutions  less  vigorous  than 
his  own,  one  truly  pamphagos,  adapted  to  the  universe,  the 
globe,  and' the  microcosm,  capable  of  con  verting  all  legitimate 
food.  But  the  mental  and  moral  effects  of  epicurism  are 
equally  or  more  to  be  considered  than  the  bodily.  There  is 
sound  sense  in  the  reasoning  of  old  Ofellus,  whose  digestion 
was  probably  as  good  as  Johnson's  : 

"  Accipe  nunc  "  etc.  :  Horat.  2  Sat.  ii.  70—88.1 

Contrast  the  English  moralist  with  the  Athenian  cited 
above,  who,  devoted  to  the  edification  of  his  hearer,  regardless 
of  the  exaltation  of  himself,  never  talked  for  victory,  or  sacri 
ficed  conviction  at  the  shrine  of  paradox.  Contrast  him  with 
Addison  in  a  Spectator  where  he  speaks  of  dishes  as  replete 
with  disguised  diseases.  Addison  is  always  excellent  on  the 
culture  of  health  and  the  virtue  of  temperance. 

Johnson  vindicates  luxury,  for  he  was  a  lover  of  luxury 
in  one  of  its  grosser  forms,  good  eating.  Macaulay's  apology 
for  this  defect  in  the  doctor  is  frivolous,  anterior  privation. 
That  seems  considerably  exaggerated,  for  latterly  at  least  he 
derived  an  adequate  income  from  his  pen,  some  two  hundred 
a  year,  according  to  the  computation  of  one  biographer,2  after 

1  This  valuable  passage  is  given  with  a  translation  in  the  Appendix, 
No.  7,  O,;.//,,,. 

2  Anonymous.     Life,  with  Occasional  Remarks,  &c.,  pp.  144.     Printed 
for  G.  Kearsley,  46,  Fleet  Street,  1785.     The  author  seems  to  have  been 
an  intimate  friend,  and  relates  anecdotes  or  supplies  information  which 
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all  deductions  of  collateral  expense  attendant  on  the  protracted 
preparation  of  his  dictionary ;  but  let  it  have  been  what  it 
will,  it  cannot  vindicate  permanent  gluttony,  excusable  in  no 
man  after  his  body  has  regained  par,  least  of  all  in  a  man  of 
mark,  a  moralist,  and  a  philosopher.  How  is  it  with  the  rural 
poor,  often  reduced  to  extremities  ?  they  do  not  therefore 
acquire  a  habit  of  satiety  on  the  access  of  plenty  :  they  would 
be  ashamed  to  plead  their  previous  want  in  extenuation  of 
a  moral  fault  of  no  trifling  magnitude.  A  better  conjecture, 
or  one  more  to  Johnson's  honour,  would  have  been  his  fre 
quent  resort  to  purgation  and  bleeding,  which,  where  the 
constitution  is  vigorous,  may  induce  the  reaction  of  voracity 
to  supply  the  vacuum  they  occasion  in  the  system.  That  he 
resorted  to  them  in  remedy  of  his  disorders,  and  above  all 
custody  of  his  mind,  its  sanity  and  competence,  is  clear  from 
numerous  sources,  Mrs.  Thrale's  Anecdotes,  his  Letters  to  that 
lady,  the  Greek  allusions  in  the  Diary  of  his  Welsh  tour, 
and  Madame  D'Arblay's  records.  To  the  use  of  aperients 
and  bleeding  as  promotive  of  such  an  effect,  may  be  added 
abstinence,  sometimes  on  grounds  of  religion,  sometimes  of 
regimen ;  for  by  his  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  it  appears  he 
used  what  Cheyne  terms  "  a  trimming  diet,"1  what  himself, 
a  student  of  Cheyne, "  an  alternate  "  or  "  semi- vegetable,"  2 

I  have  not  observed  even  in  Croker's  collection.  The  following  is  worthy 
a  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Johnson,  coming  home  late  one  night,  found  a 
prostitute  perishing  in  the  street,  like  Misella  in  the  Rambler  (No. 
171),  "  ghastly  with  famine,  nauseous  with  filth,  and  noisome  with 
disease  :  "  he  took  her  on  his  shoulders,  carried  her  to  his  house,  kept 
her  there  above  thirteen  weeks  till  she  recovered  her  health,  raised  a  sub 
scription  for  her,  and  finally  established  her  in  a  milliner's  shop  in  the 
country.  Is  there  anything  finer  recorded  even  of  Samuel  Johnson  ? 

Let  not  this  Life  be  confounded  with  another  original  and  meritorious 
one  of  the  same  date,  entitled  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings,  &c.  : 
Walker,  London.  Here  the  author  is  concluded  to  have  been  Shaw,  of 
Ossianic  celebrity,  by  the  acute  co-editor  of  the  Notes  and  Queries,  Mr. 
Yeowell.  See  that  periodical,  May  8,  1858. 

1  Essay  on  Regimen,  section  14. 

2  Letters,  223,  225,  228,  and  two  following  ;  229,  246.      Ed.,  two  vols., 
1788.     There  are  in  all  367.      Croker  only  incorporates  part.     You  not 
only  see  the  moralist  in  them  to  whom  you  are  accustomed,  weighty, 
observant,  and  practical,  but  a  certain  vivacity  and  elasticity  imparted 
to  the  gloom  of  the  Rambler's  philosophy,  and  the  syllables  of  his  sad 
ness,  by  his  beautiful  and  witty  mistress.     He  is  not  only  "  severe  Sam, 
wise  Sam,  solemn  Sam,"  but  "  gay  Sam,  agreeable  Sam,  pleasant  Sam," 
as  Boswell  conjectured  him  to  be  in  communication  with  another  lady, 
similarly  congenial,  Miss  Burney,  when  that  biographer  vainly  solicited 

Birmission  to  inspect  and  use  their  correspondence.  See  Madame 
'Arblay's  Diary,  vol.  1789  to  93.  If  this  second  series  of  letters  still 
exist,  wliy  is  it  not  published  ?  As  to  the  leading  question  of  a  book 
seller,  assuredly  it  would  pay  ;  much  better,  I  apprehend,  in  this  day, 
than  were  it  possible  to  lay  hold  of  such  another  series  of  majestic  essays 
as  the  Rambler. 
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and  having  found  it  salutary,  recommends  it  Thrale,  whose 
health  was  threatened  by  his  indulgence,  and  seems  ultimately 
to  have  yielded  to  it.  Abstinence  is  naturally  followed  by 
the  return  of  appetite,  and  this,  though  occasional,  might  be 
interpreted  by  some  of  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
Johnson  as  normal,  and  contribute  to  swell  the  imputation 
of  habitual  excess.  On  the  whole,  the  wonder  is,  what  with 
indolence,  indulgence,  adoration,  and  loquacity,  so  much 
piety  and  wisdom  could  still  be  retained,  as  characterise 
Johnson's  Prayers  and  Meditations,  conversation,  letters, 
and,  to  some  extent,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  his  earlier 
writings,  the  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  but  he  carried  an  internal 
cross  of  very  painful  character,  and  it,  though  doubtless 
aggravated  by  it,  might  counteract  the  effects  of  his  inordina- 
tion,  and  maintain  vigilance  in  his  intellect  and  devotion  in 
his  will.  The  conjecture  of  one,  who,  in  addition  to  much 
kindness  of  temper  and  delicacy  of  perception,  enjoyed  ample 
opportunity  to  form  a  judgment,  Miss  Reynolds,  may  claim 
the  consideration  both  of  the  casuist  and  the  psychologist : 
"  Probably,"  observes  that  lady,  "  his  studious  attention  to 
the  secret  workings  of  his  peculiar  mental  infirmity,  together 
with  his  experience  of  divine  assistance  co-operating  with  his 
reasoning  faculties  to  repel  its  force,  may  have  proved  in  the 
highest  degree  conducive  to  the  exaltation  of  his  piety,  and 
the  pre-eminence  of  his  wisdom."  l 

One  considerable  fault  in  Johnson,  as  a  converser,  was 
his  proneness  to  explode  valuable  principles,  because  they 
might  be  maintained  by  those  who  did  not  regard  them  in 
their  own  conduct,  or  because  the  practice  of  them  was  grown 
affected.  Now,  the  abuse  of  a  thing  is  no  ground  for  the 
abolition  of  its  use  :  the  abuse  should  rather  tend  to  confirm 
and  illustrate  its  use,  as  a  man  should  grow  wiser  and  better 
for  his  falls  :  he  is  not  to  despair  and  abandon  virtue. 

One  of  the  best  general  criticisms  with  which  I  am  ac 
quainted,  on  the  revelations  of  Boswell  and  the  discourse  of 
Johnson,  is  by  Lord  Charlemont,  a  nobleman  indeed,  who 
was  intimate  both  with  the  biographer  and  his  hero.  Life  by 
Hardy  :  Vol.  i.,  p.  401— 3.2 


1  Croker's  Boswell,  Appendix  No.  v.,  Ed.  1860. 

2  The  more  valuable  part  of  this  criticism  will  be  supplied  in  a  future 
article,  entitled  Talk  and  Writings  of  Johnson.     In  the  remainder,  Lord 
Charlemont  blames  the  injury  to  social  confidence  involved  in  such  a 
record  of  conversation  as  Boswell's,  and  comments  on  the  imperfection 
inalienable  from  it,  pronouncing  the  present  attempt,  with  all  its  merits, 
so  far  from  an  exception,  a  particular  failure.     Mrs.  Thrale,  herself  less 
guilty,  for  her  record  is  confined  principally  to  monologue  and  apopthegra, 
levels    the    like    imputation    of  breach   of  trust  against  her   Scottish 
competitor. 
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Something  more  may  be  said,  on  a  future  page,  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  this  intellectual  phenomenon,  as  he  un 
questionably  TV  as.  For  the  author  has  access  to  certain 
papers,  in  which  he  has  observed  a  passage  that  appears  to 
him  to  possess  such  point  as  to  be  worthy  introduction. 
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ANTICHRIST. 
See  page  51. 

THIS  Note  needs  not  take  long,  its  design  being  principally  to 
supply  some  data  for  reference,  vigilance,  and  guidance. 

The  term  Antichrist  occurs  only  in  St.  John  of  the  sacred 
writers,  and  he  distinguishes  the  proper  Antichrist  from  the 
analogous,  the  personal  from  the  typical,  by  affixing  the  defi 
nite  article  to  the  former  :  1  Ep.  ii.  18  ;  iv.  3.  The  personal 
must  be  one,  the  typical  may  be  many.  The  description  of 
the  personal  Antichrist  is  to  be  found  principally  in  Daniel, 
cc.  vii.  xi.  xii.  Revelation  xiii.  corresponds,  and  adds  a  signal 
mark  in  the  concluding  verse.  The  mystical  number  here 
intimated,  ch-x-st,  six  hundred  and  sixty-six,  has,  with  the 
propriety  of  prophetic  obscurity  not  determinable  till  the 
hour  is  come  or  at  least  the  time  is  at  hand,  been  anagram- 
matised  with  reference  to  parties  or  persons  of  very  different 
character  :  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  demigod  of 
Arabia,  and  the  heresiarch  of  Germany  :  to  Lateinos,  Papiskos, 
MaometiSy  and  Martin  Lauter :  see  Irenseus,  Damascene, 
and  Feuardentius.  A  Catholic  may  remark  that  it  might 
secondarily  be  designed  to  include  the  two  last,  as  representa 
tive,  virtual,  and  introductive  Antichrists.  Revelation  xix. 
19 — 21,  records  the  destruction  of  the  personal  Antichrist. 
2  Thess.  ii.  is  also  understood  to  intimate  him  ;  and  Matth. 
xxiv.  15,  mystically,  or  in  the  double  sense  of  prophecy.  The 
Scripture  notes  or  marks  of  Antichrist  are  computed  variously 
from  six  to  nine  or  more,  and  have  never  yet  found  their  ful 
filment  in  any  individual.  Mohammed  comes  nearest,  as 
observed  in  a  previous  page  :  Feuardentius  on  Irenseus,  lib. 
v.,  elaborately  strives  to  prove  the  identity.  The  definition 
of  whatever  Antichrist  is,  according  to  St.  John,  one  who  denies 
Christ  in  the  Catholic  sense  of  His  union  in  the  two  natures, 
the  Divine  and  the  Human,  1  Ep.  ii.  22-3 ;  iv.  2,  3.  The 
ancient  Fathers,  therefore,  could  not  think  of  applying  the  de 
nomination  of  Antichrist  to  the  Pope  or  Church  of  Rome,  in 
whom  they  rather  recognised  the  stronghold  of  the  received 
doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  Incarnation,  and  of  the  Trinity, 
which  stands  associated  to  that  of  the  Incarnation.  Such  sapient 
application  was  reserved  for  the  heroes  of  the  Reformation, 
whether  as  predecessors,  pioneers, or  agents:  for  the  Albigenses  ; 
for  Wicliff,  Huss,  and  Walter  ;  for  Luther,  Beza,  and  Calvin. 
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As  yet,  however,  it  did  not  extend  beyond  books,  teaching,  talk, 
and  conviction.  Popular  as  it  might  be  among  Protestants, 
it  had  not  received  solemn  consecration.  Luther,  therefore, 
whose  inveteracy  against  the  Popes  had  never  ceased  since 
Leo  condemned  him,  though  he  had  previously,  on  the  occasion 
of  that  inquiry,  professed  determination  of  deference  to  his 
judgment,  whatever  it  might  prove,  propitious  or  unfavour 
able,  made  a  vigorous  attempt  at  the  assembly  of  Smalcald 
in  1537,  to  have  a  decree  passed  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist. 
He  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  owing  probably  to  the  resist 
ance  of  Melancthon.  At  length  the  Calvinistic  Synod  of  Gap, 
which  met  in  1603,  made  that  egregious  principle  one  of 
its  articles.1  Through  Mede  the  term  in  application  to  the 
Pope  and  Church  of  Rome  was  imported  into  English  theo 
logy,  where  it  obtained  a  tenacious  hold.  Even  so  late  as 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  Van  Mildert  main 
tained  it ;  contradictorily,  for  he  admits  the  services  of  the 
"  Western  Antichrist "  in  propagating  Christianity,  perpetu 
ating  the  Priesthood,  and  advocating  the  Incarnation.2  See 
in  this  conspicuous  instance  the  force  of  prejudice  in  retarding 
inquiry,  and  beguiling  minds,  in  other  respects  neither 
destitute  of  sound  judgment,  nor  incapable  of  comprehensive 
view. 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  Grotius8  on  the  continent,  of  Hammond 
in  England,  to  have  resisted  the  innovation. 

One  of  Luther's  many  passionate  and  precipitate  arguments, 
which  seems  to  have  been  popular  up  to  the  decree  of  Gap, 
and  during  the  subsequent  controversy,  was  that  the  Pope  is 
meant  by  St.  Paul,  2  Thess.  ii.  4,  because  he  sits  in  the 
temple  of  God.  Consequently  the  Pope  is  Antichrist ;  for 
it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Apostle  alludes  to  Anti 
christ.  The  answer  of  Bossuet  is  a  brief  one :  If  so,  that 
Church  in  which  the  Pope  presides  is  the  true  Church.4  A 
Catholic,  who,  in  accordance  to  the  mind  of  the  Fathers,  sees 
in  the  Apostolic  prediction  an  individual,  not  a  species,  may, 
perhaps,  with  more  apparent  right  interpret  the  apostasy,  dis- 
cessiou,  or  "  falling  away"  first,  that  is,  preparatory  to  the 
advent  of  Antichrist,  intimated  in  the  same  prediction,3  to 
mean  the  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  considered  com 
prehensively  in  its  principle  and  results.  This  differed  from 
any  that  preceded.  Prior  heresy  assailed  some  particular 
doctrine.  The  Reformation  undermined  the  foundations  of 
the  faith.  "  Not  content,"  says  Archbishop  Machale,  "  with 
controverting  the  truth,  it  controverts  the  authority  by  which 

1  Bossuet,  Variations,  iv.  38 :  xiii.  1,  6-7. 

2  Boyle  Lecture,  Sermon  vii.  3  Life,  by  Burigny,  vi.  12. 

*  Variations,  xiii.  3.  5  2  Thess.  ii.  3. 
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truth  has  been  decided."1  The  Church,  as  a  divinely  ordained, 
successive,  living,  and  visible  authority,  was  denied.  Scripture, 
of  course,  left  single,  became  mis -interpreted,  disputed,  doubted, 
disbelieved,  ignored,  refuted,  or  blasphemed.  Hence  Sectari 
anism,  Socinianism,  Pyrrhonism,2  Materialism,  declared  Infi 
delity.  Hence  Herbert,  Hobbes,  Spinosa,  Bayle,  Toland, 
Bolingbroke,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Helvetius,  Condorcet,  Volney, 
Hume,  Gibbon,  and  the  vulgarity  of  Paine.  Hence,  as  a  later 
development,  that  Germanism  of  which  the  last  phase  is  its 
importation  into  this  country  in  the  shape  of  clerical  Essays 
and  Reviews,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Pentateuch  at  the  hands 
of  a  bishop.  Nor,  in  the  estimate  of  Antichristian  progress,  is 
it  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  unsettlement  of  religion  commonly 
leads  to  revolution  in  policy  and  deterioration  in  morals,  which 
in  turn  react  on  the  religious  principle.  Such,  for  example, 
was  at  one  time  the  state  of  France,  that  Paine  vindicates  his 
Age  of  Reason,  as  an  attempt  to  restore  something  like 
"  morality,  humanity,  and  the  theology  that  is  true."3  The 
immediate  aggravation  and  anarchy  may  subside  ;  policy,  in 
point  of  enactment  and  precision,  though  not  of  loyalty,  may 
benefit ;  but  religion  and  morals  are  likely  to  be  permanently 
impaired,  so  as  to  be  a  suitable  preparation  for  ulterior 
changes  of  whatever  kind,  political,  religious,  or  moral ;  of 
more  serious  import,  and  on  a  more  extended  scale. 

It  may  be  objected  to  such  an  interpretation  as  the  fore 
going,  and  to  such  a  gloomy  anticipation  of  the  future  state 
of  Christianity  as  pervades  other  parts  of  the  present  volume  ; 
for  instance,  the  conclusion  of  the  Postscript,  and  the  remarks 
on  prospective  Italy  and  Rome  in  the  note  on  Religious 
Changes ;  that  Scripture  leads  us  to  expect  a  more  prevalent 
propagation,  and  not  less  perfect,  or  rather  more  enlightened 
form  of  Christianity  than  have  yet  existed.  It  is  twice 
foretold  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  "  the  earth  shall  be  full 

1  Evidences  of  the  Catholic  Church,  ch.  vii,  cii-ca  init. 

2  How  far  this,  Pyrrhonism,  might  be  carried,  even  in  a  modern  philo 
sopher,  with  all  the  advantage  of  revealed  religion  and  physical  induc 
tion,  the  following  passage  from  a  paper  of  Lord  Charlemont's,  written 
about  1766,  may  illustrate.     It  relates  to  Hume,  whom   his  Lordship 
knew  so  intimately  as  to  have  the  honour  of  passing  a  judgment  on  some 
of  his  Essays  before  their  publication  :  "  An  unfortunate  disposition  to 
doubt  of  everything  seemed  interwoven  with  the  nature  of  Hume,   and 
never  was  there,  I  am  convinced,  a  more  thorough   and  severe  sceptic. 
He  seemed  not  to  be  certain  even  of  his  own  present  existence,  and  could 
not  therefore  be  expected  to  entertain  any  settled  opinion  respecting  his 
future  state.     Once  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul :  Why  troth,  man,  said  he,  it  is  so  pretty  and  so  comfortable  a 
theory,  that  I  wish  I  could  be  convinced  of  its  truth,  but  I  canna  help 
doubting."     Hardy's  Life  of  Charlemont,  vol.  1,  page  233. 

8  Life  by  Sherwin,  page  150.     Ed.  R.  Carlile,  London,  1819. 
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of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea ;  " 
in  the  New,  that  "  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached 
in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations  ;  and  then  shall 
the  end  come."1    This  either  makes  such  an  advent  as  that  of 
the  supposed  personal  Antichrist  impossible,  or  postpones  it 
indefinitely.     I  reply  :   however  it  may  postpone  it,  though 
that   idea  may   easily   be   exaggerated,  considering   modern 
facilities,  how,  in  the  style  of  another  prophet,  "men  goto 
and  fro,  and  knowledge  is  increased  ;"2  it  by  no  means  makes 
it  impossible,  because  the  two  conditions  may  concur,  the 
prevalent  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  congruous  prepara 
tion  for  Antichrist.     Nor  does  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  or  our 
Saviour   intimate   more   than   communication   sufficient   for 
the  justice  of  God  and  the  probation  of   man  :  it  does  not 
necessarily  predict  minute  influence  or  universal  acceptance. 
Suarez,  writing  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  has  a 
remark  perhaps  of  value  in  relation  to  the  present  subject. 
To  the  fulfilment  of  Christ's  prediction  it  suffices,  he  observes, 
that  the  gospel  shall  be  preached  gradually  and  successively 
in  all  the  world,  even  though  in   some-  places  it  may  have 
been  succeeded  and  supplanted   by  heathenism  or   heresy.3 
On  this  principle  it  has  been  preached  sufficiently  in  some 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  in  China  and  Japan,  eminently  Japan,4 
in  Britain,  Garmany,  and  Scandinavia.  In  China  it  commanded 
the  attention,  and  to  some  extent  gained  the  affection  of  the 
court ;  in  effect  a  national  propagation.     In  England  it  once 
penetrated  every  hamlet  and  cottage,  so  that  were  it  not  now 
resuming  its  influence  in  the  legitimate  and  efficient  form  of 
Catholicism,  had  even  Paganism  returned,  or  overt  Infidelity 
been  substituted  for  it  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  it 
would  have  been  sufficiently  preached.     The  effect  is  one  thing, 
dependent  on  the  free  choice  of  man ;  the  agency  another,  to 

1  Isai.  xi.  9 ;  Habak.  ii.  14.     Matth.  xxiv.  14. 

2  Dan.  xii.  4. 

3  Disp.  56,  Sect.  1,  num.  12 ;  in  Tert.  Summae,  Qu.  59.  Art.  6. 

4  There  is    a   detailed  and    sufficiently    impartial   account,    written 
in    terse    and   creditable    Latin,    of  the  martyrdom  of    the  Japanese 
Catholics   and  the  extirpation   of  their  religion,  in  a   small   Elzevir  : 
Descriptio  Regni  Japoniae,  per  Bernhard,  Varenium,  Met!.  D.,  Amste- 
lodami,  1649.     Numbering  some  400,000  in  1626,  they  were  principally 
destroyed,  and  the  rest  suppressed,  so  that  by  1629  not  so  much  as  one 
was  left  as  known.     Every  art  and  engine  of  cruelty  and  turpitude  were 
employed.     The  fidelity  of  the  converts,  young  as  well  as  old,  infant  as 
well  as  adult,  is  much  to  the  honour  of  their  religion.     His  principal 
sources  are  Xavier,  Turselline,  and  Caronius.     Caronius  was  the  Dutch 
resident,  cognisant  of  the  language  and  manners  of  the  people,  and  an 
actual  as  well  as  literary  witness.     The  author,  or  one  of  his  authorities, 
wonders  at  the  rareness  of  apostasy  during  the  progress  of  persecution, 
seeing  that  the  Japanese  Catholicsln  general  had  but  little  of  Scripture, 
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which  Christ  has  pledged  Himself,  as  at  some  time  and  in 
some  adequate  proportion  to  be  exhibited  in  every  community. 
Pursuant  to  this  idea,  the  end  and  the  beginning  of  the  end 
may  be  nearer  than  is  sometimes  thought. 

This  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  all  nations  will,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  St.  Augustine,  constitute  the  best  single 
test  of  the  approaching  consummation  of  the  age,  and  the 
termination  of  time.  Another  test  will  be  "  peace  and  safety," 
that  is,  on  the  part  of  worldlings,  intimated  in  one  place  ;  so 
as  to  be  consistent  with  the  "  great  tribulation,"  that  is,  on 
the  part  of  the  steadfast,  intimated  in  another.1  A  third, 
moral  and  spiritual  degradation  ;a  character  true,  lie  observes, 
of  all  times  ;  even  then  of  the  nominal  Christians  of  his  time 
when  the  Apostle  wrote  ;  but  which  may  be  expected  to  hold 
in  excess  of  the  last  time.  These  and  other  tests  should  be 
combined,  to  constitute  satisfactory  evidence.  "  Heec  omnia :" 
Matt.  xxiv.  38,3 

Furthermore,  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  decisive  prediction 
of  "  one  fold  and  one  shepherd"4  by  the  sanguine  expectants 
of  Catholic  prevalence.  To  attempt  a  conciliation  :  possibly 
this,  in  application  to  the  present,  destined,  to  ail  appearance 
irrecoverably,  to  be  one  perpetual  state  of  warfare  and  of 
pilgrimage,  in  more  than  a  metaphorical  or  moral,  in  a  social, 
secular,  and  international  sense,  may  receive  its  fulfilment, 
not  in  the  multitude  of  Catholics,  but  the  unity  of  Christians 
in  the  one  see  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  confinement  of  the  very 
Christian,  not  merely  as  of  old  and  now  the  Catholic  designa 
tion,  even  with  the  reluctant,  perhaps  the  cordial,  though 
scornful  assent  of  the  world  itself,  to  that  unity  ;  much  as 
has  been  observed  elsewhere,  at  the  close  of  the  penultimate 
paragraph  in  the  postscript.5 

Wl  ate  /er  be  made  of  Antichrist,  as  a  species,  a  type,  or  an 

nor  much  more,  in  the  way  of  sacred  privacy,  than  the  Prayer,  Ave  Maria, 
and  some  forms  of  saintly  invocation  :  yet  had  they  not,  it  may  he  asked, 
poor  things  !  the  substance  of  Scripture,  and  the  living  Word,  conveyed 
to  them  by  some  of  the  most  devoted  messengers  of  the  Most  High  ? 
The  Dutch,  on  the  other  hand,  were  solicitous  only  of  trade,  careless 
of  Christianity  :  this  seems  said  somewhat  sarcastically  :  trade  was  ulti 
mately  allowed  them  on  condition  of  abstaining  from  prosclytism. 

Apart  from  Bonzian  calumny  and  imperial  aversion,  four  or  five  other 
causes  of  the  extirpation  are  assigned,  of  which  can  only  now  be  noticed 
the  least  dubitnble,  as  is  here  pronounced,  namely,  prejudice  kindled 
in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  and  nobility  against  the  Catholics  by  their 
English  and  Dutch  competitors  ;  the  Protestants,  as  Xavier  also  ob 
serves  of  the  Lusitanians  (Portuguese),  being  apprehensive  of  secular 
frustration  should  they  make  any  account  of  conscience  and  religion. 

1 1  Thess.  v.  3 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  21. 

2  2  Tim.  iii.  1—6.        a  Ep.  199,  ad  Hesychium. 

*  John  x.  16.     5  Page  52. 
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analogy,  whether  by  Catholics  on  the  one  side,  or  Protestants 
on  the  other,  it  is  ever  to  be  recollected  that  a  personal  Anti 
christ  is  foreshown  in  Scripture,  as  understood  by  the  repre 
sentatives  of  early  tradition,  the  Fathers,  from  Irenaeus 
downwards.  They  seem  to  have  looked  for  one  Antichrist, 
a  permissional  experiment,  so  to  speak,  on  the  human  race,  in 
opposition  to  the  one  antecedent  Saviour,  as  that  Saviour 
perhaps  Himself  intimates  ;l  not  indeed  that  he  is  to  be  Satan, 
or  so  much  as  an  incarnate  demon,  as  IreDseus's  disciple,  St. 
Hippolytus,  maintained,  but  a  man  of  sin,  as  St.  Paul  de 
nominates  him,  or  the  man  of  the  earth,  as  apparently  a 
Psalmist. 2 

I  assume  the  application  of  the  epithet  in  a  very  remarkable 
psalm,  after  St.  Augustine,  who  sees  the  third  persecution, 
Antichrist's,  in  the  "  lion  in  his  den "  of  the  ninth  verse. 
That  persecution  will  fulfill  the  metaphor,  for  it  will  be  at 
once  violent  and  fraudulent :  "  vim  habebit  in  imperis,  dolum 
in  miraculis."  To  complete  his  classification  :  the  two  other 
persecutions  are,  one,  past  and  violent,  the  Empire's  ;  the 
other  intermediate,  fraudulent,  waged  by  heretics  and  false 
brethren.  Enarr  in  Psalmos. 

1  John  v,  43.        2  2  Thess.  ii.  3  ;  Ps.  x.  18, 
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CATHOLICISM  AS  ANTERIOR  TO  CHRIST. 
See  page  52. 

THAT  this,  the  Patriarchal  system,  had  a  definite  existence 
and  extensive  influence  both  as  a  cult  and  a  code,  see  an 
elaborate  and  interesting  Tract  by  Bishop  Cumberland  in 
the  appendix  to  his  Origines  Gentium  Antiquissimae.  Of 
.these  the  force  continued  to  be  felt  long  after  the  original 
had  ceased  to  be  recognised.  Hence,  probably,  much  of  the 
wisdom  imputed  to  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Indians. 
The  multitudinous  coincidence  of  Ethnic  dogma,  precept,  re 
ligious  observance,  and  traditional  record,  whether  Greek, 
Roman,  or  Barbarian,  ancient,  intermediate,  or  modern,  with 
Scripture  and  Catholicism,  as  displayed  by  Huet  in  his 
Alnetan  Questions,  would  surprise  the  reader.  Thus  Catho 
licism  carries  a  certain  note  of  universality  in  point  of  time, 
place,  and  manner,  long  anterior  to  its  Christian  consumma 
tion  ;  and  in  a  very  explicit  sense  true  religion  is  01*3,  ever 
since  the  Woman,  and  the  Seed  of  the  Woman,  were  predicted. 
Give  me  such  instructors  as  the  two  now  mentioned,  of  the 
first  of  whom  the  character  is  to  be  severe,  but  candid ;  of  the 
second,  to  be  copious,  liberal,  diffusive ;  rather  than  those  of 
the  class  typified  in  this  country  by  Conyers  Middleton,  who, 
suspicious  or  defamatory  of  whatever  does  not  concur  with 
their  narrow  prejudices  and  insulated  experience,  invert  the 
order  of  things,  and  derive  every  truth  and  good  of  the 
Church,  for  which  they  cannot  find  as  they  persuade  them 
selves  an  express  text,  from  a  Pagan  or  an  abusive  source. 

Huet,  as  we  have  seen,  adduces  the  Ethnic  coincidence  : 
Bishop  Cumberland  identifies  much  in  the  law  and  ceremonial 
of  Moses  with  the  Patriarchs.  Now,  this  also  is  well  worthy 
of  notice  in  reference  to  traditional,  that  is,  Catholic  Chris 
tianity.  It  is  an  Eclecticism,  as  perhaps  we  may  presume  to 
term  it,  suggested  and  superintended  by  Almighty  wisdom, 
of  patriarchal  and  legal  religion  and  morality,  perfected  by 
the  law,  grace,  hierarchy,  sacrifice,  and  sacraments  of  Christ.1 
It  is  therefore  at  once  faithful  with  Abraham,  ordinated 
with  Moses,  emblematic  with  Aaron,  splendid  with  Solomon, 
and  efficacious  with  Jesus. 


1  See  a  possible  or  secondary  illustration  of  Psalm  xliv.  14,  15,  Vul 
gate  ;  xlv.  13,  14,  Anglican  Version. 
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I  have  before  adduced  a  sublime  and  classical  poet,  in  illus 
tration  of  the  one  way  of  Christianity  :  let  him  now  be  heard 
in  another  cause.  If  antiquity,  says  Prudentius,  be  resumed, 
as  Symmachus  urges,  be  it  the  patriarchal  age,  not  the  Pagan, 
for  Catholicism  corresponds  to  the  patriarchal,  of  which  it 
is  the  inheritor  : 

"  Quanquam  si  tantum  studium  est.  et  cura  vetusti 
Moris,  et  a  prisco  placet  baud  discedere  ritu: 
Exstat  in  antiquis  exeniplum  nobile  libris, 
Jam  tune  diluvii  sub  tempore,  vel  prius,  uni 
Inservisse  Deo  gentem,  quae  prima  recentes 
Incoluit  terras,  vacuoque  habitavit  in  orbe, 
Unde  genus  ducit  nostrae  porrecta  propago, 
Stirpis,  et  indigenae  pietatis  jura  reformat. "* 

But  if  such  retrospect  of  times  before, 

As  to  decide  you  to  depart  no  more 

From  hoary  precedent :  resume  the  age 

Promptly  successive  to  the  waters'  rage  : 

When  earth  was  new,  its  one  race  taught  to  serve 

One  God,  nor  from  his  seven  precepts  swerve, 

In  faith  of  Him  who  from  its  blood  should  spring, 

Spread  peace  on  earth,  and  life  immortal  bring. 

To  it  through  Him  trace  we,  an  upstart  crew, 

Yet,  while  expand,  the  ancient  cult  renew. 


i  Prudeiitii  contra  Symmachum  lib.  ii. ;  Ed.  ubi  sup.,  pag.  348. 
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BLASPHEMY 

(SECULARISM:  ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS). 
See  pages  38  and  53. 

Here  a  new  and  more  egregious  Cynic  is  introduced,  who,  to 
let  the  reader  into  a  few  secrets  of  moment,  is  obliged  to  talk 
at  times  in  the  tone  of  the  old  novelists,  that  is,  with  all  their 
indecency,  but  n/me  of  their  humour.  Still,  though  shameless, 
he  may  be  found  serviceable,  for  with  all  his  coarseness  he  is 
neither  Siren  nor  Sybarite. 

As  there  will  be  occasion  to  cite  him  at  great  length  and 
frequency,  it  is  determined  once  for  all,  in  the  avoidance 
of  entanglement,  to  supersede  the  commas  of  distinction,  and 
to  depend  upon  the  reader's  attention  or  sagacity  for  discri 
mination  of  the  author  from  the  editor.  The  commas  will  be 
reserved  for  goods  imported  from  extrinsic  quarters. 

41  The  diseases  of  Society  can,  no  more  than  corporeal  maladies,  be 
prevented  or  cured,  without  being  spoken  about  in  plain  language." 

JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

I  might  have  said,  in  alluding  to  blasphemy  near  the  com 
mencement  of  the  Postscript,  not  "  colloquial "  only,  but 
normal,  scientific,  professional.  As  such,  had  it  not  occurred 
to  my  mind  that  another  expression,  used  in  immediate  ante 
cedence,  Infidelity,  included  the  normal,  that  is,  all  other 
blasphemy  besides  the  colloquial,  which  is  rather  to  be  re 
garded  as  accidental  than  regular.  Nevertheless,  as  Infidelity, 
and  still  more  Secularism,  are  light  terms  to  employ  in  re 
ference  to  some  forms  of  irreligion  and  impiety,  Blasphemy  is 
for  the  present  preferred,  and  its  propriety  will  soon  be 
patent.  For  the  substance  of  this  Note,  as  well  as  of  the 
succeeding  one,  the  reader  should  be  apprised  that  I  am  in 
debted  to  one  now  no  more,  whose  unanimity  with  me  was 
such,  and  mine  with  him,  as  to  correspond  to  Sallust's  de 
scription  of  true  friendship  :  "  Idem  velle  atque  idem  nolle ;  " 
for  we  entertained  the  same  likings  and  the  same  aversions. 
He  died  in  November  last  year  (18C2),  leaving  a  mass  of 
papers,  among  which  was  found  a  small  work  entitled : 
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ROME  OR  ANTICHRIST. 
By  IGNARUS  and  IGNOTUS. 

"  Every  plant,  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  shall  be 
rooted  up."     Matt.  xv.  15. 

"  He  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,  yet  he  himself  is  judged  of  no 
man."     1  Cor.  ii.  15. 

1861. 

It  seems  to  have  been  written  with  a  view  to  publication, 
probably  as  a  collection  of  preparatory  materials  for  a  more 
connected  work.  I  avail  myself  therefore  of  it,  at  the  same 
time  that,  by  way  of  equivalent  for  the  loan,  I  give  part  of  it 
publicity.  I  do  not,  however,  with  all  my  partiality  for  the 
author,  undertake  to  sanction  every  passage  that  will  be 
adduced  from  Posthumus,  as  for  the  sake  of  convenience  he 
may  be  designated. 

Before  entry  on  the  proper  subject  of  the  Note  it  is  thought 
advisable  to  say  something  of  his  extent  of  reading  and  career 
at  the  University  ;  for  this  may  impart  some  additional  weight 
to  his  remarks,  since  almost  every  man  is  influenced  in  the 
estimate  of  truth  or  judgment  by  his  knowledge  of  the  ante 
cedents  and  acquirements  of  the  speaker ;  and  also  because  it 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  present  some  record  of  a  book -list, 
inclusive  of  editions  and  auxiliaries  so  far  as  can  now  be  as 
certained,  such  as  in  his  day  might  suffice  for  an  elevated 
class  at  Oxford.  Suffer  him  to  tell  his  own  story  :  — 

I  went  in  for  no  honours  at  Oxford,  and  was  "pleased  after 
my  examination  to  find  none  involuntarily  bestowed  on  me. 
Yet  I  had  read  books  enough  to  take  high,  and  that  com 
petently.  My  friends  therefore,  there  is  reason  to  suppose, 
disappointed  in  consideration  of  the  sacrifice  some  of  them 
had  made,  or  the  expectations  others  had  entertained,  have 
pronounced  me  incapable.  Indolence  probably  they  would 
not  impute  to  me.  I  will,  therefore,  in  some  attempt  at 
justice  to  myself,  compile  a  list  of  such  classics  as  I  mastered 
or  essayed.  Though  these  gained  me  no  public  reward,  they 
exercised,  refined,  and  enlarged  the  mind,  so  bestowing  a 
more  permanent  and  substantial  benefit.  Not  only  so,  but 
though  they  did  not  indeed  found,  they  confirmed  a  habit  of 
application  and  attention  prolonged  indefinitely  into  later 
life,  and  conservative,  not  merely  of  sanity  of  mind,  but  of 
innocence  of  principle.  The  enumeration,  therefore,  of  these 
studies,  with  such  incidental  remarks  as  shall  be  infused, 
may  both  be  apologetic  for  myself  and  salutary  to  others  : 

Greek.  Aristotle's  Ethics  (Brewer),  Rhetoric  witl 
Hobbes's  Analysis,  Politics  (Tauclmitz).  Plato's  Phcedo 
Apology  (Stallbaum).  Herodotus,  all  :  (Gaisford).  Thucy- 
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dides,  all  :  (Bekker,  Goller).  Xenophon's  History  of  Greece 
(Oxford,  recent) .  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  and  Philipp.  (Brem- 
mius).  Sophocles,  all  :  (Brunck).  Aeschylus,  all  :  (Schole- 
field,  Blomfield).  Euripides  (Porson's  four).  Aristophanes, 
two  (Bothe).  Homer's  Iliad,  all  :  (Clarke). 

Latin.  Livy,  first  and  second  decads  :  (Orevier. 
Rupert's  Commentary.  The  first  decad  with  Mebuhr). 
Tacitus,  all  :  (Brotier,  Rupert's  Commentary).  Sallust, 
all.  As  to  Suetonius,  I  am  not  clear  whether  only  to  illus 
trate  Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  not  as  an  author  to  take  up. 
Cicero's  Offices,  Cafco,  Lselius  ;  Orations  in  the  Eton  selec 
tion  :  his  De  Oratore,  Orator,  Brutus,  De  Finibus,  with 
perhaps  others,  were  but  in  progress  or  contemplation,  and 
therefore  are  not  properly  included  in  this  list.  Ceesar,  all  : 
(Delphin).  Lucretius  (Creech).  Virgil,  all  :  (Delphin). 
Horace,  all  :  (Delphin).  Juvenal  (Rupert,  Koenig).  Persius 
I  had  read,  but  would  not  venture.  Lucan  (Oudendorp). 

Of  these  none  were  read  less  than  twice,  unless  perhaps 
the  Rhetoric  and  Politics,  the  preparation  of  which  was 
not  completed  when  I  desisted;  the  object  of  the  first 
consecutive  perusal  being  to  inform  rnind,  of  the  second 
to  inure  it.  Perhaps  my  best  strength  lay,  as  my  most 
diligent  application  had  been  exercised,  as  well  as  most 
congenial  feelings  indulged,  in  the  Ethics,  Thucydides, 
Aeschylus,  and  Sophocles  on  the  one  side  ;  in  Livy,  Tacitus, 
Lucan,  and  Lucretius  on  the  other.  Lucretius  is  infidel : 
still  I  may  be  pardoned  for  partiality.  My  reading  was 
exact  as  well  as  energetic.  Except  the  Agamemnon,  no  play 
of  Aeschylus  cost  more  than  a  sitting  the  first  time ;  while 
Thucydides,  the  prince  of  historians,  though  Bolingbroke 
prefers  Davila  and  Guicciardini,  and  Gibbon  avows  his 
admiration  of  Tacitus, l  yielded  at  the  rate  of  seventy  chapters. 
Difficulties,  verbal  or  logical,  were  either  at  once  mastered, 
or  reserved  and  resumed  till  they  disappeared  by  identification 
with  the  reason.  Till  the  conquest,  the  mind  felt  oppressed 
by  a  slight,  though  anxious  burden,  like  a  qualm  of  conscience 
seeking  extrication.  Let  me  here  record  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Bekker,  Brunck,  Brotier,  Oudendorp,  ar:d  Lucan ;  nor,  of 
English  scholars,  let  Blomfield  and  Brewer  be  excepted  :  the 
one,  as  facilitating  intelligence  of  a  sublime,  but  difficult  poet ; 
the  other,  of  a  work,  perhaps  the  most  valuab]  e  that  antiquity 
has  transmitted  to  us,  and  in  her  selection  and  persistent 
retention  of  which,  as  one  condition  of  her  higher  honour,  the 
University  of  Oxford  has  at  once  maintained  her  traditional 
orthodoxy  and  manifested  her  usual  judgment.  Of  transla 
tions  I  had  Beloe's  Herodotus,  Smith's  Thucydides,  and 
Murphy's  Tacitus.  Murphy  was  of  rare,  but  essential  ser 
vice  ;  for  I  never  resorted  to  him  or  any  other  translation, 

1  Letters  on  History.     Essay  on  Literature. 
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Latin  or  English,  till  I  had  fairly  done  my  best,  assisted  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  to  attain  the  meaning  of  the  original. 
Then,  at  length,  I  might  refer,  whether  to  solve  an  insuper 
able  difficulty  or  to  decide  an  assumed  meaning.  For  I  felt, 
as  I  had  found,  that  in  all  labour  there  is  profit ;  that  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  geometry,  and  that  facilities  may  be  em 
ployed  to  the  detriment  of  mind,  as  luxuries  impair  the  con 
stitution,  or  food  too  soluble  the  tone  of  the  stomach. 

Of  less  specific  character,  Mitford  aided  the  comprehen 
sion  of  Grecian  history  ;  the  disquisitions  of  Bloomfield  and 
Arnold,  of  the  scope  of  Thucydides.  Touching  the  history  of 
Rome,  there  were  two  lucid,  yet  unpretending  and  anony 
mous  volumes  in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia.  The  Ser 
mons  and  Analogy  of  Bishop  Butler  might  be  considered  as 
an  additional  "science,"  as  the  term  then  went,  and  may  still 
go,  to  Aristotle. 

I  may  add  :  I  could  then  write  and  speak  Latin  with 
sufficient  ease  and  elegance,  as  I  was  assured  by  the  testimony 
of  others  and  the  acquirement  of  a  habit  of  private  enuncia 
tion  ;  but,  alas  !  had  never  practised  Greek  composition, 
though  I  knew  the  grammar  well,  having  Valpy  by  heart 
and  Matthias's  admirable  work  familiar  as  a  glove.  Of  the 
importance  of  it  to  the  attainment  of  my  object  I  was  not 
aware,  for  I  never  read  with  a  tutor,  till  it  was  too  late  to 
acquire  it  properly,  and  I  would  not  run  the  risk  of  a  new 
class.  There  might,  indeed,  have  been  some  vague  idea  of 
its  being  desirable,  if  not  necessary  to  distinction  ;  but  except 
some  slight  essays  of  amusing  rather  than  laborious  cha 
racter,  the  real  endeavour  to  acquire  it  had  been  postponed, 
amid  more  attractive  or  more  urgent  occupation.  My  English 
style,  e\>  en  before  I  entered  the  University,  was  formed,  vigor 
ous,  and  far  more  fluent,  though  perhaps  less  exact  and  depen 
dent  than  it  is  now.  Ill  health  during  the  whole  of  my  Oxford 
career  was  at  its  acme,  but  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  study,  which, 
how  far  soever  it  might  have  originated,  did  not  propagate  it, 
for  I  took  constant  and  vigorous  exercise,  and,  so  far  from 
being  guilty  of  any  intemperance,  regardless  of  ailment  and 
depletion,  kept  the  fasts.  Study,  I  think,  seasonable  and 
energetic,  rather  counteracted  the  brain's  sympathy  with  the 
stomach.  Two  inconveniences  indeed  it  was  impossible  not 
to  observe  :  an  enfeebled  invention,  though  not  judgment ; 
and  an  encroaching  inability  to  found  a  new  study  or  acquire 
ment,  though  not  to  enlarge  and  prosecute  the  old.  Of  these, 
the  first  was  easily  tested,  as  I  had  dabbled  at  one  time  in 
verse  and  fiction  :  the  second  might  operate  in  the  prevention 
of  facility  in  writing  Greek  for  lack  of  early  initiation  ;  yet 
the  experiment  to  acquire  the  art  of  composition  in  that  lan 
guage  had  been  repeatedly  tried,  but  the  opportunity  seemed 
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to  have  passed,  and  presentation  of  the  words,  in  contra 
distinction  to  the  grammatical  inflexions,  would  not  come 
readily  to  the  call.  Another  faculty  that  suffered  was 
memory  :  less  intuitive,  less  retentive  in  its  grasp,  le§s 
prompt  and  precise  in  its  presentations.  On  the  nature, 
cause,  and  aggravation  of  the  corporal  ailment,  something  has 
been  said  elsewhere. l 

To  return  and  conclude.  Having  made  up  my  mind  to 
try  for  no  honours,  I  thought  no  more  of  the  matter,  being 
not  destitute  either  of  Christianity  or  philosophy,  but  went 
in  for  examination  at  the  earliest  term  allowable,  and  de 
voted  the  remainder  of  my  residence  to  theology  and  general 
literature,  both  much  facilitated  by  my 'having  access  to  the 
Union  library,  as  one  of  the  members  of  that  society  of 
readers  and  debaters ;  though  neither  then  nor  since  neglect 
ful  of  classical  reading,  from  the  force  of  long  habit  and 
implanted  partiality,  to  maintain  minol  at  its  equipoise  or 
add  to  its  stores.  For  example,  have  been  read  the  remainder 
of  Euripides  and  Xenophon,  except  the  De  Re  Equestri  of 
the  philosophic  soldier ;  the  Republic,  and  several  other  dia 
logues  of  Plato  ;  the  Magna  Moralia,  Eudemian  Ethics,  and 
Treatise  on  Virtues  and  Vices,  that  go  by  the  name  of  Aris 
totle  ;  the  De  Anima,  second  only  in  value  to  his  Nicomachean 
Ethics,  possibly,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  more  valuable  5 
various  minor  treatises  ascribed  to  the  same  philosopher ; 
some  books  of  the  Odyssey,  with  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  and 
somewhat  of  the  Hymns  of  Homer ;  of  Hesiod  I  cannot  re 
collect  which  poems,  or  whether  more  than  one ;  Apollonius, 
who  both  instructed  and  delighted  me;  Aeschines  against 
Ctesiphon,  and  Demosthenes  for  the  Crown ;  other  Orations 
of  Demosthenes  ;  enough  of  Lysias  to  appreciate  his  Atticism, 
smooth  and  pure  next  to  Xeuophon's,  at  once  clear,  common, 
and  mellifluous ;  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians,  Longinus,  Dio- 
nysius,  and  Demetrius  ;  of  Plutarch,  the  Lives  extensively, 
and  such  of  the  moral  treatises  as  might  be  accessible  ;  these, 
to  judge  from  the  two  I  read,  on  the  Education  of  Children 
and  Friendship,  appear  sometimes  to  be  depreciated ;  most  of 
Diogenes  Laertius;  Porphyry  on  the  Life  of  Pythagoras,  and 
the  Cave  of  the  Nymphs,2  a  commentary,  however  un 
founded  in  the  assumption  of  an  allegorical  meaning  as 
proper  to  the  wisdom  and  fancy  of  Homer,  replete  with 
rare  knowledge  and  recondite  instruction  ;  with  the  treatise 
on  Abstinence  it  has  not  been  my  fortune  to  meet.  To 

1  The  reference  is  to  a  passage  in  an  article  entitled  Homoeopathy,  found 
among  the  papers.     This  appears  to  have  some  general  value,  indepen 
dent  on  the   personal  episode,   and   is  therefore   introduced  into  the 
Appendix,  where  see  No.  8. 

2  Odyss.  xiii.  102-12. 
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shift  the  quarter  and  the  language  :  nearly  all  Cicero,  whose 
Verrine  orations,  by  the  way,  may  claim  consideration,  as 
little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  his  Philippic,  in  point  of  earnest 
a.nd  energetic  eloquence ;  Velleius,  Florus,  Justin,  and  Cur- 
tius  ;  with  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  Silius,  Quintilian, 
and  the  younger,  of  whom  the  Epistles  are  so  exquisite 
that  the  wonder  is  how  he  could  descend  to  the  Pangyrio. 
Desunt  plura.  The  Colloquies  and  Enchiridion  of  Erasmus, 
with  the  Orations  and  Epistles  of  the  not  less  erudite  and 
classical  Muretus,  might  almost  be  incorporated  with  the  list. 
It  should  be  observed,  though  perhaps  already  somewhat 
appreciable,  that,  being  a  diligent  reader,  though  at  no  time 
to  the  omission  of  the  duties  proper  to  his  station,  or  of  the 
obligations  of  charity  in  contradistinction  to  the  importunities 
of  ceremony ;  to  insure  coherence,  precision,  distribution,  and 
retention  ;  to  facilitate  recurrence,  to  impart  durability  to 
the  loan  of  a  book,  6r  supersede  the  necessity  or  solicitude  to 
purchase  one ;  it  was  often  his  custom  to  commit  results  and 
reflexions  to  paper  ;  coinciding,  in  that  respect,  rather  with 
the  opinion  of  Watts  in  his  Improvement  than  of  Johnson  in 
his  Idler.1  Of  these,  accordingly,  it  is  proposed,  should  the 
compass  of  the  volume  admit,  to  present  some  brief  remarks 
on  a  poet  less  commonly  read,  Iaude4  in  the  preceding  list, 
Apolloniiis,  and  some  lengthy,  perhaps  not  less  tedious  ones, 
on  Euripides,  a  favourite  poet  of  this  student,  who,  he  had  some 
times  the  honesty,  perhaps  the  audacity  to  say,  gave  him  more 
sincere  pleasure  than  Shakspere  :  such  is  often  the  tenderness, 
simplicity,  and  didaxis  of  the  one,  compared  with  the  strain, 
bombast,  and  secularity  of  the  other ;  nor  can  the  pictorial 
and  artistic  beauty  of  some  of  the  Greek  choruses  be  exceeded, 
to  which  perhaps,  considered  as  insulated  masterpieces  in 
contradistinction  to  general  conception,  there  is  nothing  equal 
in  the  entire  compass  of  poetry  :  yet  either  poet,  continued 
the  speaker,  may  truly  represent  the  form  and  pressure  of 
the  times,  places,  and  persons  of  his  adoption,  and  conse 
quently  .the  merit  thus  assumed  of  the  one  be  less,  yet  not 
the  fault  thus  imputed  to  the  other  more.  To  Apollonius  and 
Euripides  may  be  added  some  estimate  of  the  Verrince  of 
Cicero,  unworthily  and  unwisely  neglected  by  the  scholar, 
the  orator,  and  the  advocate.  If  therefore  admissible,  the 
remarks  on  all  three  will  appear  in  the  Appendix.2 

Let  now  the  reader  thus  informed,  if  possibly  he  have  the 

1  He  wlioin  this  question  interests,  may  find  more  in  a  future  paper 
entitled  Wisdom  for  a'  Man's  Self,  where  the  item,  Maries  and  Extracts 
in  Beading. 

a  See,  of  that  department  of  the  volume,  No.  9. 
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patience  to  proceed  and  exert  himself,  be  requested  to  collect 
his  mind  and  concentrate  his  attention,  for  the  proper  subject 
of  the  Note  is  to  be  discussed,  in  contribution  to  the  higher 
purpose  of  the  volume,  to  which  most  that  is  collateral  in  it 
is  designed  to  conduce  or  attract, — the  service  of  religion,  the 
repulsion  of  infidelity,  and  the  restoration  of  unity,  or  at  least 
the  diminution  of  calumny,  and  the  exercise  of  candour,  in 
relation  to  the  adherents  of  the  most  venerable  and  magnifi 
cent  Church  in  Christendom. 

It  may  surprise  one  that  a  man  of  my  friend's  sentiments 
did  not  become  openly  a  Catholic.  I  am  aware  that  he  placed 
himself  in  communication  with  a  priest  about  two  years 
before  he  died,  conceding  every  point  in  the  discussion  that 
ensued,  till,  by  that  gentleman's  recommendation,  he  tried  a 
Low  Mass.  The  design  was  simply  to  familiarise,  not  to  try 
him  ;  but  the  effect  was  that  the  Latinity,  and  still  more  the 
silence  of  the  ceremonial,  proved  too  much  for  his  sensibili 
ties,  and  suspended  his  proceeding  further,  having  been 
wedded  to  a  vernacular  and  audible  service  from  infancy ; 
accustomed  to  frequent  it  at  all  reasonable  opportunities, 
weekly  as  well  as  sabbatical,  in  subsequent  life ;  and  in  the 
daily  use  and  recitation  of  the  English  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book,  for  purposes  of  private  edification.  Such  had  been  his 
handling  of  these  repositories  that  he  knew  them  almost  en 
tirely  by  heart,  so  as  to  be  able  at  any  time  to  cite  either  a 
brief  text  or  a  prolonged  passage,  or  to  use  single  or  succes 
sive  prayers  in  adaptation  to  his  wants  and  aspirations.  Still 
he  did  not  desist  from  his  original  object,  such  was  the  tena 
city  of  his  conviction  ;  though  lie  found  it  advisable,  in  de 
ference  to  the  security  of  his  mind,  and  the  totality  of  his 
conversion,  should  his  conversion  ever  be  accomplished,  to 
employ  a  more  circuitous  process.  Quod  statuendum  est 
semel,  deliberandum  est  diu.  He  therefore  prosecuted  his 
inquiries  with  redoubled  diligence,  and  enlarged  his  informa 
tion.  In  particular  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  Latin 
question,  and  here  I  am  aware  he  at  length  seemed  to  have 
mastered  his  prejudices  and  conciliated  his  affections.  Still 
the  change  was  gradual  and  deliberate,  in  accordance  to  the 
importance  of  the  object  contemplated  by  him,  and  the  con 
stitution  and  character  of  his  mind,  as  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  con  and  pro  passages,  of  which  the  first  is  dated 
December,  1860,  a  few  months  after  the  priestly  interviews  ; 
the  second,  May,  1862. 

1.  The  English  Church  has  one  merit,  in  which,  after  every 
thing  said,  heard,  and  weighed  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic,  she 
has  a  real,  and  therefore  sensible  and  impregnable  superior 
ity  :  her  services  are  vernacular.  No  talk  of  manuals  and 
translations  will  counterbalance  the  want  of  this  ;  nor  even 
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the  magnificent  idea  of  a  language  more  universal  than  any 
other,  which  identifies  Catholicity  with  every  age  and  place, 
which  secures  it  from  error,  as  well  as  meets  the  necessities 
and  aspirations  of  the  foreigner,  when  from  business  or 
curiosity,  for  duty  or  pleasure,  he  is  located  among  us. 
These,  after  all,  are  inferior  considerations  to  that  of  being 
intelligible  to  the  majority.  The  foreigner  could  be  supplied 
by  the  principal  churches  in  the  large  towns  having  the 
services  in  Latin.  Modern  languages  may  change,  it  is  true  ; 
yet  might  they  not  always  be  accommodated  to  the  Latin 
standard,  and  verbal  defects  in  the  vernacular  versions  re 
paired  ? 

"  The  illiterate  may  exercise  mental  devotion."  This  is  no 
reply ;  and  the  fact  of  prevalent  manuals  and  translations 
confesses  how  desirable  it  is  that  worship  should  be  intelligent 
and  services  intelligible.  Mental  devotion  is  a  good  thing, 
but  the  majority  at  least  of  English  Catholics  are  incapable 
of  it,  and  require  the  initiation  of  vocal,  the  attraction  of 
public,  common,  and  vernacular  prayer.  Till  more  be  done 
in  this  way,  converts  must  be  few.  The  case  in  England  now 
is  not  the  same  as  when  the  Church  commenced  in  Christen 
dom,  or  even  as  at  a  much  later  period,  bordering  on  the 
Reformation,  before  the  people  had  learnt  the  facility  and 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  common  prayer.  Perhaps  also  a 
general  principle  deserves  consideration,  that  it  is  sometimes 
more  difficult  to  resuscitate  than  generate  a  Church  ;  and 
therefore  every  allowable  or  accessible  expedient  should  be 
employed  to  attract  the  popular  mind. 

2.  The  Low  Mass  shook  me,  but  I  did  not  despair.  It  oc 
curred  to  me  that  Vespers  might  present  less  difficulty,  being, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Latinity,  vocal  and  English-like.  I 
therefore  went  to  them  instead  of  an  evening  Protestant 
service  on  Sundays  ;  have  done  so  for  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  find  them  all  I  expected.  Thus  prepared,"  I  have  added 
lately  attendance  to  some  high  and  low  Masses.  Everything 
in  the  latter  solemnity  tends  to  establish  and  ennoble  the 
mystery  of  the  transmutation,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  the 
mystery  of  the  Cross.  I  can  now  perceive  various  uses, 
mystical  or  moral,  representative  of  the  Passion,  or  conducive 
to  the  exercise  and  edification  of  priest  and  people,  in  the 
secret,  silent,  and  less  audible  prayer.  The  Mass  is  to  some 
extent  a  picture  or  a  drama :  now,  Christ  withdrew  from  pub 
licity  some  time  before  He  suffered ;  His  prayer  in  the  garden 
is  solitary ;  on  the  Cross  He  varies  His  address,  sometimes  to 
God,  sometimes  to  His  Blessed  Mother  and  others  near  Him  ; 
sometimes  He  is  silent,  yet  praying  internally.  Practically, 
the  alternation  of  silence  is  stimulant,  pleasing,  and  recrea 
tive;  an  opportunity  to  exercise  private  devotion  or  holy 
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meditation,  or  a  lesson  of  what  in  a  notorious,  but  thougtful 
Oxford  Tract  for  the  Times,  has  been  termed  "  reserve.''1  I 
am  nearly  weaned  from  Reformed  services,  which  are  recent, 
voluntary,  sectional,  not  primitive  Catholic,  traditional.  This 
seems  the  last  thing  wanted  to  accommodate  my  mind,  and 
enable  it  to  alter  its  allegiance  without  probable  detriment 
to  its  constitution.  The  objection  of  Latinity  is  overruled  by 
preference  of  a  language  identical,  permanent,  and  universal, 
strengthened  as  that  preference  is  by  several  considerations, 
some  of  which  shall  now  be  stated. 

They  are  derived  from  Suarez,  who  in  himself  constitutes 
a  library  or  encyclopedia  of  theology.  Accident  put  me  in 
possession  of  him  ;  and  though  he  has  no  express  treatise  on 
the  subject,  it  occurred  to  me,  that,  considering  the  time  in 
which  he  flourished,  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  I  should 
find  something  in  him  adapted  to  my  purpose  and  sedative  of 
my  mind.  Having  searched,  therefore,  I  hit  at  length  on  two 
passages  in  his  voluminous  works,  one  De  Oratione  (Vocali 
in  Oommuni),  Lib.  3,  cap.  5,  num.  2,  3 ;  the  other,  Disp.  83, 
sect.  1,  num.  20,  21,  in  Tertiam  D.  Thomee  Qu.  83,  Art.  4. 
Of  these  the  second  is  principal,  and  as  such  referred  to  by 
himself  in  the  first. 

The  consideration  is,  not  the  profit  or  condition  of  this  or 
that  person,  but  the  public  and  common  good,  and  the  mode 
most  contributive  to  religion  and  the  cult  of  God :  now  these 
the  use  and  tradition  of  the  Church  confirm  to  be  most  pro 
moted  by  the  Latin  and  "  doctrinal  "  (learned  :  theological) 
language.  De  Oratione. 

As  some  other  tradition,  no  origin  can  be  assigned,  an  indi 
cation  of  this  custom  being  apostolic,  according  to  a  principle 
of  St.  Augustine.2  Specifically,  in  Africa,  Spain,  Britain, 
Gaul,  Germany,  of  course  Italy,  it  always  was  so,  as  is  shown 
by  ancient  writers  of  note  and  weight  proper  to  those  respec 
tive  countries.  Analogous  is  the  practice  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  the  Churches  of  Syria  and  Arabia ;  their  liturgi 
cal  or  doctrinal  language  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
vulgar. 

The  principal  reason  is  that  the  vulgar  is  not  indispensable 
to  the  edification  of  the  faithful.  Additional  reasons  for  the 
retention  of  the  Latin  are,  to  avoid  error,  contempt,  familiarity, 
change  ;  to  further  unity  and  identity  in  all  place  and  time. 
Scripture  itself  is  obscure  designedly,  and  veils  mysteries 
under  tropes  and  figures,  as  remarked  by  St.  Augustine,  Chry- 
sostom,  Gregory,  and  Origen.  There  is  analogy  in  sacred 
dresses  and  edifices,  which  are  not  vulgar.  The  doctrinal 

1  No.  87,  by  Isaac  Williams.     1840. 

2  De  Baptismo,  iv.  24. 
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style  conduces  to  ministerial  study  of  doctrine,  whereas  the 
vulgar  is  liable  to  constant  misapprehension  and  misconstruc 
tion  at  the  hands  of  the  thoughtless  and  illiterate.  Never 
theless,  the  general  intention  of  the  parts  and  mysteries  of 
the  Mass  should  be  appreciated  by  all  in  order  to  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  worship  :  wherefore  the  Council  of  Trent, 
though  pronouncing  in  favour  of  the  Latin,  prescribes  fre 
quent  exposition  of  them  on  the  part  of  pastors.1 

Our  adversaries  incessantly  parade  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv. 
Now,  the  Apostle's  reference  is  not  to  regulation  of  the  Divine 
office,  but  of  extraordinary  gifts  in  his  day  conferred  on 
individuals.  Nor  does  he,  it  is  observable,  forbid  the  use  of 
an  unknown  tongue,  but  commends  it,  if  coupled  with  expo 
sition.14  Further,  as  to  "  Amen,"8  or  congregational  response, 
a  standing  liturgy,  familiar  at  least  in  its  order  and  the  inten 
tion  of  its  principal  parts  to  the  most  illiterate  Catholic,  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  obscure  and  capricious  effusions. 
Disp.ubi.  sup. 

Bellarmine  much  on  the  subject.  De  Verbo  Dei,  ii.  cc, 
15, 16. 

Who  am  I,  adds  Posthumus,  to  judge  these  things  ?  Blessed 
be  God  that  He  hath  provided  a  substitute,  accommodated  to 
the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  His  Church, 
"  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,"4  a  director  of  decency 
and  order,  an  interpreter  in  whom  We  may  confide,  an  arbiter 
whose  determination  is  final,  a  dictator  whom  it  is  our  duty 
to  obey.5  Nor  is  my  aim  in  these  remarks  other  than  his  from 
whom  I  derive  them,  not  to  judge  the  Church,  but  to  ascertain 
her  rule  and  vindicate  her  practice  ;  for  I  would  here  also, 
the  proper  process  in  things  religious  and  supernatural,  sub 
ordinate  reason  to  faith,  and  use  reason  as  auxiliary  and 
elucidatory.  He  that  believes  and  obeys  shall  understand 
and  be  established.  He  that  does  shall  know.  Insight  will 
enlarge  with  impartiality,  objection  take  the  shape  of  prefer 
ence,  and  difficulty  of  solution. 

So  much  for  the  Liturgical  difference.  Let  the  opinion  and 
experience  of  Posthumus  now  be  cited  on  the  subject  of  the 
flagrant  infidelity  of  which  mention  has  been  made.  His 

i  Sess.  22.  cap.  8. 

2V.  5.  8  v.  16.          4  1  Tim.  iii.  15. 

s  Matth.  xviii.  17;  Luke  x.  1, 16  ;  Acts  viii.  30—1 ;  xv.  25,  28.  1  Cor. 
xiv.  33,  36 — 8,  40.  Etc.  etc.  In  the  Old  Testament,  with  all  its  advan 
tages  of  a  copious  and  definite  Law,  in  contradistinction  to  those  bio 
graphical  notices  and  accidental  Epistles  which  constitute  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  New,  you  still  have  such  a  passage  as  Malachi  ii.  7,  which 
should  always  be  cited  side  by  side  with  Isai.  viii.  20,  that  favourite 
of  certain  Protestant  controversialists.  Deut.  xvii.  8 — 13  is  parallel,  and 
yet  more  explicit  than  Malachi. 
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words  are  given  as  he  wrote  them,  not  unusually  in  the  form 
of  topic  or  suggestion  with  a  view  to  future  consultation  and 
expansion.  This  method,  if  sufficiently  intelligible,  will  be 
convenient  for  all  parties,  as  presenting  much  matter  in  little 
space.  After  some  retrospect  of  European  infidelity,  he  ap 
proaches  that  of  his  own  country  and  cotemporaries  : 

Much  with  reason  supposed  prevalent  in  the  scientific  and 
literary  world.  Probably  never  more  so  among  the  working 
classes  of  England  than  during  the  last  thirty  years.  See  the 
two  remarkable  Prize  Essays1  of  Charles  Smith  and  Matthew 
Spears,  both  working  men,  and  speaking  from  personal 
knowledge  and  experience.  Our  sects  amount  to  forty  or 
more.  Upwards  of  five  millions  and  a  quarter  of  persons  in 
England  and  Wales,  according  to  the  Religious  Census  of 
1851,  are  of  no  denomination,  or  habitually  and  uniformly 
negligent  of  the  public  ordinances  of  religion.  According  to 
another  computation,  which  'I  find  in  the  Times,  November  5, 
1859,  of  34  of  the  great  towns  of  England,  embracing  an 
aggregate  population  of  3,993,467  ;  2,197,388,  or  52J  per  cent, 
of  the  community  are  wholly  non- worshiping.  These  con 
sist  of  artisans,  skilled  and  unskilled  labourers,  hosts  of  minor 
shopkeepers  and  Sunday  traders,  miserable  denizens  of  courts 
and  crowded  alleys  ;  of  professed,  or  what  the  author  of  the 
Religious  Census  appropriately  terms,  "  unconscious  Secu 
larists."  When  the  plan  or  practice  of  opening  Theatres  and 
similar  places  of  amusement  for  sacred  services  on  Sundays 
was  mooted  in  the  early  part  of  1861,  Lord  Shaftesbury  said 
in  Parliament  that  he  was  induced  to  sanction  it  because  "  he 
had  heard  many  of  these  people  say  over  and  over  again  that 
they  had  never  been  inside  a  place  of  worship,  and  never 
would  enter  one  so  long  as  they  breathed."2  Here  pause  for 
the  space  of  one  paragraph,  and  take  a  reflexion  dictated  by 
this  singular  phenomenon,  the  theatrical  movement. 

It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  new  contrivance  can  be 
adopted  since  edifices  of  this  kind,  unconsecrated,  accidental, 
or  profane,  have  been  opened  for  sacred  purposes.  But  all 
will  be  alike  ineffective  in  religionising  the  nation  :  they  are 
at  best  mere  palliatives,  temporary  expedients,  amusing 
novelties.  Somewhat  else  is  wanted  to  restore  unity  and 
substantiate  religion.  Except  as  novelties,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  purpose  they  serve,  for  there  is  abundance  of  free 
and  spare  room  in  the  numerous  churches  and  chapels  that 
exist  in  every  old  neighbourhood  or  are  forthwith  erected  in 
new.  In  one  view  indeed  the  theatrical  movement  may  be 
defended,  that  stated  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  :  no  other  resource 

1  The  Shadow  of  Death.    The  Creed  of  Despair.    London,  1854. 
2  Times'  Report,  February  25. 
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seemed  left,  or  no  more  obvious  expedient  could  be  suggested, 
to  induce  that  irreligious  class  of  persons  to  acknowledge  God 
before  others.  Here  1  cannot  refrain  from  putting  a  pointed 
question  :  Why  did  those  working  men  entertain  such  aver 
sion  to  churches  and  meeting-houses  ?  Let  his  Lordship 
solve  it. 

Statistics  have  been  given  :  what  is  social  fact  and  common 
observation  ?  Pastors  fruitlessly  urge  the  town  poor  to  "  go 
to  church,"  at  least  one  parent  to  one  Sunday  service,  morning, 
afternoon,  or  evening.  The  difficulty  of  attendance  is  the 
most  insuperable  of  all  things.  Except  in  Catholic,  and  some 
few  dissenting  chapels,  the  artisan  and  the  labourer  are 
hardly  discernible.  Religion  is  confined  to  those  whose  posi 
tion  in  society  in  some  degree  enforces  it ;  or  on  whom 
decency,  interest,  exhibition,  love  of  preaching,  a  mode  of 
passing  time  or  coming  in  contact  with  others,  often  operate 
to  induce  attendance.  Leave  the  congregation,  and  perambu 
late  the  streets  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds  during 
service- hours  :  you  find  them  crowded  in  the  forenoon  with 
working  men  in  undress,  later  in  the  day  everywhere  thronged 
with  idlers,  loungers,  pleasure-seekers,  or  auditors  of  quack- 
preachers  and  anti Christian  disputants.  Relaxation  is  not 
wrong,  but  religion  should  receive  primary  attention. 

Contrast  this  condition  of  things  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  with  that  of  its  correspondent 
in  the  reign  of  Henry,  A.D.  1533,  just  one  year  before  that 
reckless  despot  inserted  the  wedge  of  the  supremacy.  Every 
one,  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  was  baptized,  confirmed,  a 
communicant,  brought  into  familiar  contact  with  the  priest 
by  confession.  Every  one  frequented  mass,  in  other  words, 
participated  the  Sacrifice,  if  not  also  the  Sacrament,  on  Sun 
days  and  days  of  obligation.  Every  one  practised  as  much 
private  prayer  as  the  Pater  Noster,  Agnus  Dei,  Ave  Maria, 
Gloria  Patria.  Every  one  used  the  sign  of  the  cross  freely 
and  openly.  Every  one  venerated  the  sacred  edifice  or 
emblem  when  in  his  daily  walk  he  might  encounter  it.  How 
now?  Superstition  or  not,  Catholicism  was,  as  it  still  is, 
productive  of  very  surprising  and  salutary  effects.  The  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  who,  while  they 
constitute  by  far  the  largest  number  of  persons  in  a  com 
munity,  are  the  least  swayed  by  any  influences  save  those  of 
conscience  on  the  one  hand,  or  open  selfishness  on  the  other, 
is  the  first  and  chief  consideration  in  estimating  the  efficacy 
of  a  Church  or  the  ingenuity  of  an  ecclesiastical  machine. 

Yet  the  Establishment  has  had  every  advantage  which  an 
English  prayer-book,  Scripture  translated  and  circulated,  the 
throne,  the  legislature,  the  universities  and  principal  schools 
could  yield  her.  She  has  also  had  ample  time  for  a  fair  trial, 
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the  same  as  that  of  Christianity  before  Constantine,  three 
hundred  years.  Notwithstanding  which,  half  England  and 
Wales  pay  her  no  allegiance  ;  and  of  those  who  do  by  atten 
dance  at  her  services,  often  slight,  or  by  calling  themselves 
after  her  from  whatever  motive,  real  appreciation,  deference 
to  the  State,  dignity,  position,  interest,  necessity  or  conveni 
ence  of  some  designation,  how  few  have  been  confirmed,  how 
much  fewer  communicate  in  her,  how  many  have  not  so  much 
as  been  baptized  since  clerical  registration  was  superseded  by 
civil,  how  many  comprehend  not  her  principles,  character,  and 
constitution  !  how  many  revile  those  who  do  as  Papists  ! 

True ;  the  population  was  sparse  and  rare  in  the  reign 
of  Henry,  much  lower  in  point  of  number,  much  less  crowded, 
much  less  urban  and  manufacturing.  No  doubt ;  but  the 
ways  and  means  of  guiding  and  governing  a  people  should 
bear  a  proportion  to  its  increase,  and  would  have  borne  it  in 
the  case  of  this  country,  had  not  religious  differences,  moral 
indisposition,  spiritual  apathy,  a  preference  of  secular  to 
Christian  considerations,  of  the  present  to  the  future,  of  things 
temporal  to  things  eternal,  sacrilege,  selfishness,  covetousness, 
and  luxury,  public  or  private,  operated  as  obstructive.  To 
these  add  a  preventive,  less  voluntary  and  therefore  more 
venial, — civil  dissensions  and  foreign  wars,  diverting  attention, 
alienating  affections,  and  exhausting  means ;  but  they  also 
were  often  consequent  to  the  religious  change.  This  was  the 
real  source  of  the  difficulty  :  it  dissolved  principle,  damped 
ardour,  and  embarrassed  action.  For  what  was  the  case 
of  France  till  the  time  of  her  revolution ;  what,  to  a  later 
period,  of  Spain,  Spanish  America,  and  the  Italian  peninsula  ? 
They  might  be  priest-ridden,  still  they  were  Christian;  they 
kept  faith,  even  where  they  had  lost  works ;  and  if  immorality 
was  practised,  in  spite  of  their  religion,  not  through  it,  it  was 
with  sense  of  guilt  and  succeeded  by  contrition.  They  were 
not  without  God  in  the  world,  or  destitute  of  so  much  as 
natural  religion  and  affection,  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of 
man. 

To  return  to  the  streets.  The  opening  of  theatres  for  sacred 
purposes  has  been  mentioned.  The  preacher  is  generally  a 
man  of  such  fluency  and  intelligence,  as  to  be  frequented  by 
those  for  whom  he  was  not  designed,  persons  of  the  middle 
class.  He  may,  if  you  please,  teach  heresy  or  schism  :  he  does 
not  directly  contribute  to  normal  infidelity.  There  is  another 
phantastic  remedy  which  has  that  effect,  Opeii-air  preaching. 
This  is  an  older  movement  than  the  theatrical  one,  by  about 
ten  years,  if  memory  serve.  Here  I  have  often  been  a 
listener.  The  functionary  is  rarely  a  clergyman,  still  more 
rarely  a  dissenting  teacher  ;  usually  he  is  some  ill-qualified 
person  or  some  enthusiastic  youth,  holding  about  the  same 
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relation,  or  rather,  an  inferior  one,  to  erudite  theology,  that 
the  empiric  does  to  the  certificated  practitioner  of  medicine. 
When  the  address  terminates,  a  debate  ensues,  usually  started 
and  protracted  by  some  acute  artisan  of  infidel  principles, 
who  presents  objections  which  neither  the  preacher  nor  anyone 
present  is  able  to  solve.  I  recollect  an  instance  :  the  question 
was  how  St.  Matthew's  statement  regarding  the  application  of 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  could  be  reconciled  with  St.  Peter's 
as  reported  by  St.  Luke.1  Figure,  idiom,  apparent  contradic 
tion  consequent  to  omission,  varying  yet  consistent  statement 
of  witnesses  or  informants,  with  other  solutions  of  difficulties 
that  make  dictionary,  harmony,  and  commentary  so  necessary, 
never  enter  into  the  minds  of  these  objectors,  or  not  at  least 
into  those  of  their  auditors  and  respondents.  Scripture  is  not 
allowed  the  privilege  of  common  literature  :  it  is  expected  to 
be  able  to  do  without  them.  Not  only  so,  but  the  old  trick 
is  unceasingly  played,  of  citing  it  without  reference  to  its 
context,  much  more  its  analogy,  sometimes  in  direct  contra 
vention  of  its  immediate  meaning:  thus  I  have  heard  St. 
Paul's  claim  that  "  those  who  wait  at  the  altar  should  be  par 
takers  with  the  altar,"2  distorted  into  a  denial  of  temporal 
subsistence,  and  expounded  as  spiritual  participation.  Mad 
ness  !  yet  there  was  no  one  to  present  refutation  or  reply.  I 
recollect  another  and  favourite  objection :  the  passions  imputed 
to  Almighty  God  especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  wrath, 
regret,  repentance,  mutation,  jealousy,  revenge.  A  third 
might  be  the  very  unphilosophical  prescription  of  our  Saviour, 
"Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow:"  how  can  that  possibly 
suit  a  poor  man  !  King  David's  declaration  that  "  he  had 
never  seen  the  just  man  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  their 
bread,"  is  flat  absurdity,  contradicted  by  constant  experience, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  his  own  unpopulous  and 
agricultural  dominions  :  it  has  no  application  to  modern 
civilisation  with  its  oppressive  taxation,  grinding  poor-laws, 
artificial  policy,  introduction  of  patents,  and  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labour.  As  in  the  Scotch  Kirk  of  old, 
the  Bishops  are  a  popular  subject  of  invective  on  the  part  of 
the  street-preacher  ;  the  Bishops,  with  their  seats  in  Parlia 
ment,  splendid  palaces,  and  princely  incomes ;  at  other 
times  the  "paid  parsons,"  the  "bloody  parson,"  the  "  hire 
ling,"  the  "  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,"  "  sheep,"  "  the  out 
side  of  a  sheep;"3  and  not  merely  the  paid  or  bloody 


1  Matth.  xxvii.  5-8.     Acts  i.  18. 

a  2  Cor.  ix.  13. 

8  A  clergyman,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  especially  if  there  be  any 
thing  jejune  in  his  aspect,  or  worn  in  his  dress ;  in  short,  anything,  to 
use  St.  Paul's  expression,  "  crucified  to  the  world  ;"  can  hardly  pass  in 
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parson,  but  his  factitious  and  unintelligible  theology.  Some 
times  the  question  is  highly  metaphysical,  necessity,  free 
choice,  the  fall  of  man,  the  atonement,  the  eternity  of 
punishment,  generally  speaking  in  a  tone  of  blasphemy, 
invariably  with  a  conclusion  of  incredulity,  as  regards  the 
received  notions  of  those  subjects.  The  origin  of  evil  is  one 
such  question,  always  handled  so  as  to  extenuate  the  creature 
and  reflect  on  the  Creator.  Sometimes  a  speaker,  not  content 
with  controverting  Scripture  and  reviling  the  God  of  revela 
tion,  will  go  so  far  as  to  attack  ordinary  Providence  and  the 
God  of  Nature,  denying  His  personality,  or  inquiring,  how, 
conceding  it,  He  could  be,  as  the  natural  as  well  as  Christian 
theologians  say,  a  God  of  mercy,  who  allowed  such  an  eyent, 
for  instance,  as  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  to  occur.1  It  is  true  : 
so  far,  the  blasphemer  was  right :  the  natural  government 
presents  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  religious.  No  one,  how 
ever,  as  usual,  was  able  to  answer  him ;  and  perhaps  reason 
must, in  such  cases,  appeal  to  ignorance  or  take  shelter  in  faith. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  God  of  Christianity  is  with  more  free 
dom,  facility,  and  frequency,  impugned  as  indifferent,  for 
instance,  to  such  a  human  holocaust  as  that  of  Santiago ; 

some  of  the  old  and  low  parts  of  London,  without  being  greeted  with 
one  or  other  of  these  or  similar  appellations,  of  which  the  favourite  is 
the  second  ahove-mentioned,  "  bloody  parson  ;"  perhaps  in  the  very  court 
or  alley  where  he  is  accustomed  to  visit  the  sick  and  relieve  the  neces 
sitous.  Sometime  the  contumely  is  of  a  yet  coarser  character,  blas 
phemous  and  obscene.  Rather  a  contrast  with  the  poor  Irish,  who 
commonly  say,  probably  mistaking  him  for  one  of  their  priests,  "  God 
bless  you,  Father."  It  may  also  be  observed  of  the  Irish  that  they  are 
both  grateful  and  unenvious.  Such  is  the  difference,  after  all  that  Lord 
Bacon  may  say,  between  "  superstition  and  atheism  "  avowed  or  virtual. 
Once  doubtless  the  English  resembled  the  Irish. 

l  The  imputation  here  is  too  serious  to  be  altogether  overlooked,  since 
admission  has  been  given  to  it  in  these  pages.  Warburton,  then,  a  very 
able  hand,  may,  in  a  paper  hereafter  to  be  incorporated,  present  some 
solution  of  the  specific  difficulty.  He  will  there  be  found  to  attempt  a 
conciliation  of  the  natural  government  with  the  moral;  meanwhile  it 
may  be  observed,  that  one  use  of  such  visitations,  not  necessarily  directed 
to  a  particular  quarter,  because  "  sinners  above  all  the  Galilaeans,"  (Luke 
xiii.  2),  still  doubtless  sinners  in  sufficiency  to  merit,  and  consequently 
meet  to  exemplify  the  infliction  of  an  extraordinary  act  of  severity,  may 
be  to  remind  men  of  the  being  and  power  of  God,  of  their  dependence 
on  Him  for  their  security  as  well  as  their  satisfactions,  for  those  who 
are  deaf  to  solicitation  must  sometimes  be  roused  by  remonstrance,  lest 
they  fall  into  utter  apathy,  atheism,  and  abandonment.  In  the  sublime 
and  emblematic  interview  with  the  indignant  prophet,  indeed,  the  Lord 
is  not  in  the  wind,  the  earthquake,  or  the  fire,  but  the  still,  small  voice, 
(1  Kings,  xix.) :  nevertheless,  the  order  is  sometimes  inverted,  mercy  is, 
as  it  were,  suspended,  and  judgment  succeeds,  as  afterwards  befell  the 
representative  people.  Some  great  principle,  apposite  to  the  subject, 
may  be  found  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom. 
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for,  being  dignus  vindice  nodus,  a  case,  whether  foreseen 
or  permitted,  worthy  interposition,  should  He  not  have 
prevented  or  promptly  redressed  it  ?  The  spot  selected 
for  the  discourse  or  the  debate  is  usually  some  neutral 
ground,  or  triangular  area  formed  by  a  confluence  of 
streets  or  other  circumstance,  as  in  City  Road,  London,  near 
the  gate.  The  mob  once  coagulated  may  continue  from  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  down  to  the  same  hour  on  Sunday 
night,  sometimes  addressed  by  a  single  preacher,  sometimes 
by  two  or  more  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  at  other 
times  occupied  in  vain  and  interminable  jangling,  and 
divided  into  several  clusters.  Scepticism  may  pervade  the 
discussion,  but  commonly  there  is  temper,  and  the  laws 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  are  tolerably  observed,  by  none 
more  enforced  than  the  unbeliever  himself.  So  far  well,  but 
it  must  be  plain  from  what  has  been  stated  that  this  open-air 
preaching,  both  in  itself  and  its  adjuncts,  must  do  incom 
parably  more  harm  than  good  in  a  countiy  so  divided  as  this, 
at  all  events  in  its  large  and  operative  towns ;  and  that  it 
would  be  prudent  to  repress  it.1  Suppose  the  preacher 
judicious  or  inoffensive,  the  infidel  objection  which  is  almost 
sure  to  ensue,  makes  the  crowd  contend  with  itself ;  the  lesson 
of  the  preacher,  if  any,  is  lost ;  and  no  conclusion  is  attained, 
while  the  venom  of  the  serpent  probably  lies  rankling  in  the 
wound  thus  inflicted  on  the  minds  of  many  after  their  return 
home.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  no  debate,  to  what  does 
the  preachment  amount  ?  Rarely  to  more  than  a  ranting  and 
rambling  statement  or  inculcation  of  the  merest  truisms  of 
Christianity,  without  dignity,  force,  judgment,  illustration, 
and  connexion  ?  This  is  the  way  to  make  religion  contemp 
tible  as  well  as  inefficient.  Lastly,  it  is  observable  that 
these  teachers  never  prescribe  as  a  further  and  ultimate 
object  to  be  pursued  by  him  who  accepts  their  theories  of 
faith,  repentance,  and  obedience,  attendance  at  church  or 
chapel,  but  seem  to  consider  public  worship  and  sacramental 
observances  no  part  of  Christianity,  and  superseded  by  a 
religion  of  ideas  known  only  to  God  and  themselves.  As  to 
a  hierarchy,  I  have  before  shown  that  it  is  reviled,  and  the 
luxury  of  modern  clergymen  contrasted  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  apostles. 

The  effect,  then,  of  open-air  preaching,  thus  conducted,  is  to 
propagate  fanaticism  or  to  present  opportunity  to  the  infidel ; 
while  both  it,  and  the  free  and  needless  use  of  theatres  or 
public  rooms  for  religious  purposes,  may  indispose  the  minds 
of  many  to  the  erection  and  support  of  costly  and  obstructive 
churches  and  chapels,  and  even  lead  them  to  regard  a  minis- 

1  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  was  written  in  1861. 
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terial  order  as  superfluous.  For,  what  need  of  pulpits,  when 
platforms  will  serve ;  of  clergymen,  when  intelligent  laymen 
will  suffice ;  of  liturgies,  ceremonies,  and  sacraments,  when 
God  wants  the  heart,  has  superseded  Jerusalem  and  Gerizim, 
exploded  circumcision  and  uncircumcision,  content  with  prayer 
and  preaching,  the  first  to  strengthen  the  heart,  the  second 
to  inform  the  understanding  ? 

Advance  in  your  perambulation  of  City  Road  a  little 
further  away  from  the  centre  of  the  metropolis,  and  you 
reach  the  Bridge.  There  midway  on  the  right  hand  you 
observe  a  somewhat  sturdy  man,  poor  and  blind,  pitted  with 
the  small  pox,  seated  on  a  wooden  stool,  with  a  massive  but 
not  heavy  book  on  his  knees,  which  he  manipulates  with 
the  points  of  his  fingers.  His  name  is  Francis  Simpson. 
He  comes  from  Bristol,  and  was  taught  to  read,  sing,  and 
make  baskets  at  the  Blind  Asylum  in  that  city  of  charities. 
He  enunciates  with  a  strong,  grave,  sonorous,  and  deliberate 
voice,  without  frivolous  or  affected  intonation,  so  as  to  do 
justice  to  that  word  of  God  which  is  the  staple  of  his  book. 
His  favourite  selections  are  from  the  Psalms  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  Gospels  in  the  New.  Ask  of  which 
Psalm  he  is  fond :  the  answer  is,  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
ninth.1  Mark  his  audience  :  if  not  numerous,  durable,  and 
unfluctuating,  it  is  frequent,  reverent,  and  attentive;  it  is 
silent,  sympathetic,  and  unwrangling.  It  hears  the  Word  in 
its  simplicity,  whatever  construction  it  may  put  on  its  sense. 
Semi- catholic,  or  prope- catholic  as  I  am,  a  sort  of  devil's 
advocate  in  reference  to  the  institutions  of  my  country,  a 
thankless  Englishman,  contrary  to  the  ninth  maxim  of 
Gracian2  in  his  Oraculo  Manual,  a  sort  of  Heraclitus,  Job,3 
Jonah,  or  Jeremiah,  a  bad  hater,  not  a  good  one,  a  querulist, 
a  grumbler,  a  melancholiac,  unreasonably  discontented  with 
the  present  state  of  things ;  still,  if  my  judgment  be  worth 
anything,  I  must  confess  my  approval  of  the  practice,  and 
should  like  to  see  such  Scripture  Headers  multiplied  in  the 
metropolis  and  every  town.  For  here  the  Bible  is  all  but4 
truly  published,  "  without  note  or  comment,"  and  left  to  find 
its  own  level,  without  interruption  at  the  hands  of  the  propa 
gators,  or  suspicion  of  the  designs  of  the  venders  ;  a  principle, 
which  the  Catholic  Church,  so  much  reviled  in  this  particular, 
would  approve;  for  though  conscious  that  Scripture  is 

i  Vulgate,  138.  2  Balthasar,  the  Spaniard.  s  c.  m 

*"  All  but."  This  expression  seems  to  refer  to  some  exceptionable 
passages  in  the  Anglican  version,  such  as  Gen.  iii.  15,  "It,"  she;  Matt, 
xix.  11.  "Cannot  receive,"  receive  not;  Luke  xiii.  5,  "Repent,"  do  pen 
ance;  similarly,  Luke  xv.  7,  10  ;  1  Cor.  viii.  9,  "  Cannot  contain,"  do  not 
contain;  1  Cor.  xi.  27,  "And  drink,"  or  drink. 
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dead,  like  another  representative  of  the  triple  rule  of  truth, 
Tradition,  not  a  living  person  or  agency,  as  the  Church,  still, 
so  far  from  objecting  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  languages  of  the  respective  countries,  she  issued  numerous 
editions  immediately  after  the  invention  of  printing,  and  has 
not  been  backward  since,  though  not  of  course  busy,  noisy, 
and  impulsive  as  those  bodies  whose  chief  or  sole  token  of 
Divinity  is  the  sacred  volume,  for  she  is  aware  that  there  are 
in  it  many  things  "  hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that 
are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest  to  their  own  destruction."  l 
I  may  add,  on  the  testimony  of  Hallam,  a  great,  but  by  no 
means  partial  authority,  that  "  as  early  even  as  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  when  the  vulgate  Latin  had  ceased  to  be 
generally  understood,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  any  inten 
tion  in  the  Church  of  Rome  to  deprive  the  laity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.  Translations  were  freely  made."  Her  objection  to 
the  circulation  of  Scripture  is  not  that  it  is  Scripture,  and 
consequently  tends  to  subvert  her  as  pretending  many  things 
not  only  besides  but  repugnant  to  it ;  arrogant,  impious,  and 
blasphemous,  not  only  superfluous,  erroneous,  and  dangerous  ;2 
but  her  objection  is  to  Scripture  in  certain  circumstances  of 
translation  and  diffusion.  She  does  not  therefore  so  properly 
prohibit  the  study  of  Scripture,  as  direct  and  guard  it. 

Let  me  be  allowed  to  relate  something  superstitious,  or 
bordering  on  superstition,  of  myself  in  relation  to  this  blind 
reader.  I  have  never  listened  to  him  whether  for  a  few 
moments  or  some  minutes,  whether  to  glean  a  text  or  pursue 
him  through  a  chapter,  without  receiving  instruction,  con 
solation,  correction,  or  warning.  Scripture,  in  his  hands, 
seemed  to  merit  the  apostolic  eulogy  in  the  Epistle  to 
Timothy;  where,  however,  as  is  well  to  be  observed,  St. 
Paul  does  not  dissociate  it  from  "faith  in  Christ  Jesus"  and 
"the  man  of  God,"  which  are  quite  adequate  by  implica 
tion  to  the  whole  system  of  intelligent  and  comprehensive 
Christianity.3  My  friends  are  aware  of  the  unsettlement  of 
my  mind  in  reference  to  the  Controversy,  as  by  way  of 
eminence  I  may  term  it ;  unsettlement  that  led  to  abandon 
ment  of  a  situation  not  destitute  of  satisfaction  and  success, 
partly  from  conscientious  motives,  partly  to  have  more  time 
for  meditation  and  research.  A  partial  reaction  or  rather 
suspension  had  supervened,  incident  to  one  early  and  deeply 
wedded  to  Anglican  principles,  as  well  as  observant  of  them 
in  practice  whether  public  or  domestic.  Still  conviction 
Roineward  remained  in  many  respects  unshaken,  and  con 
science  necessarily  apprehensive  and  unsatisfied.  Coming 

1  2  Peter  iii.  16.  2  Thirty-nine  Articles,  passim. 

3  2  Tim.  iii.  15—17. 
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home,  therefore,  late  one  Sunday  evening  by  City  Road,  it 
occurred  to  me  to  try  what  I  had  never  done  in  any  form 
before  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  Sortes  sanctas,  the 
Holy  Lots  with  the  blind  man  on  the  bridge.  He  was 
silent  at  the  time,  his  book  closed,  and  no  one  near  him.  I 
requested  him  to  read  any  passage  he  might  choose,  to  oblige 
me.  He  opened  his  book  accordingly  and  read  Luke  xiv.  15 
— 35.  The  effect  was  to  make  me  say  to  myself,  Usquequo 
claudicas  in  duas  paries  1  how  long  halt  between  two 
opinions  ?  and  on  my  return  home  to  supplicate  direction  and 
determination  from  above.  About  ten  months  later  I  tried 
the  Lots  again,  and  the  Scripture  was  Luke  xii.  51 — 3; 
54 — 7  ;  58 — 9.  All  the  paragraphs  apply,  whether  exten 
sively  or  personally,  to  the  state  of  Christendom,  to  the  signs 
of  the  times,  to  the  uncertainty  of  life ;  the  third  especially 
in  the  sense  of  warning  repeatedly  vouchsafed,  as  also  the 
first  in  reference  to  the  offense  of  friends  and  the  alienation 
of  acquaintance.  The  second  also  may  remind  one  of  the 
progress  of  Catholicism  in  this  country,  not  despicable,  con 
sidering  the  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  other  impediment 
occasioned  by  mimicry,  legislation,  and  social  embarrassment 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reaction  in  the  heart  of  the  Estab 
lishment  itself  against  the  old  Oxford  Tracfcarianism,  first  in 
the  form  of  a  Broad  Church,  next  of  various  approaches  to 
Socinianism,  and  ultimately  of  the  theology  of  Bauer,  Strauss, 
and  Bunsen  on  the  other.  Such  was  my  reflexion  in  refer 
ence  to  that  Church  in  which  I  had  been  born,  reared,  in 
structed,  and  trained ;  and  to  which  I  still  adhered,  though 
persuaded  of  her  leopardlike  constitution  and  history. 

Collaterally  let  something  be  said  of  the  mimicry,  as  I 
term  it,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made.  1  am  informed 
that  this  is  sometimes  carried  very  far  indeed  in  churches  of 
the  Establishment ;  for  instance,  beyond  Confession,  itself 
not  in  the  least  limited  to  the  sick,  the  distracted,  and  the 
penitent,  but  solicited,  if  not  exacted  before  Confirmation 
and  Communion,  into  Extreme  Unction ;  and  beyond  genu 
flexion,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  person  and 
in  the  air,  into  burning  incense,  with  the  appropriate  accom 
paniments  native  and  natural  to  Catholicism,  before  the  altar 
and  the  officiants.1  This  reminds  one  of  the  analogous 
practice,  now  grown  extensive  and  established,  of  turning 
Catholic  books  of  casuistry,  instruction,  or  devotion,  or  large 
or  valuable  portions  of  them,  into  Protestant  manuals,  with- 

1  The  date  of  "  Kome  or  Antichrist"  will  he  recollected,  1861. 
Much  more  has  transpired  since  ;  see  two  debates  in  the  Lords,  Times, 
May  3,  June  16,  1865. 
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out  acknowledgment  of  the  source  of  derivation,  and  contrary 
to  the  design  and  drift  of  the  original  authors.  To  speak  can 
didly  and  impartially,  it  really  seems  too  bad  of  these  ultra- 
Anglicans  thus  to  avail  themselves  of  whatever  is  attractive 
and  instructive  in  Catholicism,  and  even  of  some  things 
that  are  proper  to  it,  though  under  the  plea  of  a  dubious 
rubric  sanctioning  recurrence  to  the  practice  prevalent  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth.  Osten 
sibly,  this  is  done,  lest  they  should  lose  the  more  sensitive  of 
their  adherents.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  observable  that 
they  hold  tenaciously  to  the  Regal  Supremacy ;  their  soli 
tary,  perhaps,  as  it  may  ere  long  prove,  still  their  very  im 
portant  exception  to  complete  Popery ;  yet  for  which  much 
less  Scripture  is  to  be  pleaded  than  their  other  innovations. 
Why  so  ?  Almost  charity  is  compelled  to  answer,  the  prin 
ciple  of  Demetrius,1  lest  they  should  lose  their  living ;  some 
their  prospects,  others  their  preferments.  Be  assured,  the 
true  opponents  to  the  progress  of  Catholicism  in  this  country 
are  such  as  these,  not  the  liberal  and  freethinking  section  of 
the  clergy ;  and,  for  one  reason,  to  their  unprotestant  prac 
tices  and  unscrupulous  impropriations,  is  owing  the  relatively 
less  frequency  of  converts  to  Catholicism  of  late,  compared 
with  an  antecedent  period  when  the  High  and  Dry  system 
still  retained  its  ascendency.  Some  Catholics,  I  hear,  ap 
prove  the  ritual,  if  not  the  literary  plagiarism,  as  calculated 
to  wean  the  national  mind  from  its  reformed  prejudices : 
erroneously,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  pass  my  humble  opinion. 
Let  them,  to  repeat  and  enforce  myself,  judge  by  the  tactics 
of  their  imitators,  sanctioned,  in  principle  at  least,  during  the 
height  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  by  their  able  and  politic 
leader  and  name-giver.  The  object  and  effect  are  to  prevent 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  would  otherwise,  soon  or 
late,  complete  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  from  going  beyond 
the  border,  and  to  persuade  them  to  rest  content  with  paying 
their  vows  at  a  shrine  which  is  neither  reformed  nor  Roman, 
but  resembles  the  mixed  worship  of  the  Samaritan  colonists, 
so  powerfully  described  in  the  second  book  of  Kings.2  The 
Donatists,  in  the  days  of  Augustine,  in  no  wise  offensive  to  the 
Church,  except  their  pretension  to  independence  on  her,  were 
more  seductive,  or  detentive  of  piety  and  sincerity  than  the 
Manicheans,  whose  horrors  at  length  drove  back  that  saint 
into  the  arms  of  the  Catholics.  Similarly,  the  true  manufac 
turers  of  Popery  are  not  the  ultra- Anglicans,  but  those  who 
would  subvert  the  old  theories  of  Creed  and  Scripture,  so  far 
as  yet  not  devastated  by  their  eminently  exact  and  enlarged 
principles  of  criticism.  Let  the  Catholics  encourage  the  for- 

i  Acts,  xix.  34—8.  2  xvii.  27-41. 
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mer  to  proceed  under  the  idea  of  their  initiating  the  English 
mind  by  accustoming  it  to  theatrical  injunctions  and  imita 
tions  of  Catholic  doctrine,  discipline,  and  ceremonial,  and, 
ere  long,  their  own  position  is  likely  to  be  a  bad  one,  if,  as 
in  the  historical  parallel  of  the  French,  of  a  generation  not 
long  past,  not  only  their  foes  acquire  their  tactics,  but 
their  Emperor  lose  his  prestige  with  his  crown,  while,  as  a 
consequence  to  the  privation  of  his  temporalty,  national 
hierarchies  take  the  place  of  the  ecumenical  one,  and 
English  precedent  be  propagated  forthwith  to  Italy  and 
France,  if  not  ultimately  to  Austria  and  Spain.  "  But  why 
this  bluster,"  may  be  retorted,  "when  you,  for  one,  are 
supposed  to  advocate  the  settled  Prayer-book  of  Charles 
and  Elizabeth  at  least,  if  not  the  transitional  one  of 
Edward,  in  its  full  compass,  itself  no  inconsiderable  approach 
to  what  you  so  aptly  term  mimicry  "?  Because,  permit  me 
to  reply,  I  like  sincerity  and  chivalry  better  than  artifice 
and  duplicity,  especially  in  the  province  and  battlefield  of 
religion  ;  defeat  were  preferable  to  dishonour ;  while  1  may 
inquire  further,  if  the  pseudo- catholic  practice,  against  which 
I  inveigh,  be  right,  what  need  was  there  of  the  Reformation  ? 
what  a  pity  that  disaster  ever  befel  the  human  race !  why 
not  acknowledge  the  Pope  at  once,  expunge  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  return  to  unity  ?  For  if  I  am  not  much 
mistaken,  plain  Englishmen  would  be  ready  to  say  of  these 
and  the  like  practices  :  "  If  Catholic  at  all,  let  us  be  old,  not 
neo-catholic ;  whole  Roman,  not  mongrel  Anglo-catholic ;  such 
as  the  world,  the  proper  judge  in  this  matter,  consents  to  call 
Catholic,  not  so  called  by  ourselves  and  our  clique."  Here  I 
may  relate  an  anecdote  not  inapplicable  to  the  present  subject, 
though  the  circumstances  took  place  twenty  years  ago,  not  far 
from  Oxford,  and  the  clergyman  in  question  in  no  wise  ex 
ceeded  the  plain  sense  of  the  Prayer-book.  However,  he  was 
prone  to  use  the  term  Catholic  from  the  pulpit,  in  reference 
to  his  own  Church,  "  our  Church,"  its  sense  of  Scripture,  its 
doctrine  and  discipline.  The  occasion  was  a  club-feast,  and 
the  villagers,  a  mixed  assembly,  many  of  them  dissenters, 
after  going  to  church  and  hearing  a  sermon  in  which,  with 
more  than  ordinary  want  of  judgment,  the  favourite  expres 
sion  was  frequently  employed,  adjourned  to  the  school-house 
where  the  whole  party,  preacher  inclusive,  sat  down  to  dinner. 
After  dinner  he  was  thanked  for  his  sermon,  and  this  led  to 
some  discussion  of  the  term  Catholic.  The  clergyman  ex 
plained,  appropriating  it  to  his  own  church  in  contrast  with 
dissent.  "  Sir,"  said  a  member  of  the  club,  who  was  not  a 
parishioner,  and  happened  to  be  a  bond-fide  Catholic,  unable 
to  contain  himself  longer,  when  to  misuse  of  the  term,  as  he 
deemed  it,  was  now  added  a  sort  of  illiberal  monopoly  :  "  you 
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high  churchmen  claim  to  be  Catholic,  because  you  find  the 
word  in  the  ancient  creeds,  and  seek  to  identify  yourselves 
with  the  true  Church.  You  cant  and  recant  it  till  your  simple 
hearers  think  you  really  advocate  the  Church  of  the  Pope,  not 
what  they  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  Church  of  the 
Parliament.  Be  assured,  none  but  yourselves  call  or  think 
you  Catholic  indeed.  You  are  not  children  of  the  Queen- 
mother,  not  born  in  lawful  wedlock.  You  are  no  better  than 
JBcwtard-Catholics."  There  was  truth  in  the  retort.  For  the 
world,  as  I  said,  public  opinion,  prevalent  designation,  the 
third  person,  the  impartial  spectator,  must  decide  the  claim 
to  the  title ;  not  the  claimants  themselves.  The  question  is, 
not  who  call  themselves  Catholic,  but  whom  the  many  call  so. 
The  test,  it  is  noteworthy,  will  apply  to  Protestant  as  well  as 
Catholic  countries,  and  is  as  applicable  in  the  present  day  as 
it  was  in  that  of  St.  Pacian,  Augustine,  and  Cyril ; l  and  pre 
cisely  in  an  analogous  manner,  if  only  you  substitute  modern 
appellatives  for  those  of  Marcionite,  Arian,  and  Donatist. 
For  go  into  a  London  district  where  a  "  Puseyite "  or  an 
"  Irvingite  "  church  coexists  with  a  "  Popish,"  and  inquire  for 
the  Catholic,  you  will  never  be  directed  to  the  Anglican  or 
the  Apostolic,  and  will  be  sure  to  be  directed  to  the  Catholic. 
"  Party  names  of  any  kind,"  observes  Grimshawe  in  his 
highly  pleasing  and  instructive  Memoir  of  Legh  Richmond, 
referring  to  the  title  of  Calvinist  as  applied  to  those,  more 
kindly  as  regards  themselves,  but  not  less  invidiously  as 
regards  their  opponents,  designated  the  Evangelical  clergy  ; 
"  party  names  of  any  kind  are  highly  objectionable  and  offen 
sive  in  a  cause  so  sacred  as  that  of  religion."  Doubtless,  if  men 
would  adhere  to  the  "  one  body "  of  which  the  Apostle 
speaks  ;2  but  can  you  escape,  and  do  you  not  deserve  them, 
when  you  set  up  schools  of  your  own,  primary  or  secondary, 
national  or  sectional  1  Are  they  not  necessary  to  distinguish 
deviation  from  the  original  standard  ?  The  third  person,  the 
world,  will  use  them,  and  properly  uses  them .  The  innovators 
have  no  right  to  complain,  if  observers  external  to  them  affix 
a  designation  or  adhere  to  one,  not  for  the  purpose  of  con 
tempt  or  calumny,  but  commemoration  and  intelligence.  No 
man  is  judge  in  his  own  cause,  unless  it  have  been  already 
decided,  and  then  he  rather  exercises  a  prerogative.  He  who 
inherits  an  honourable  name  from  his  remote  forefathers  has 
a  right  to  a  continuance  of  being  saluted  by  it,  may  inform 
ignorance  and  reprove  impertinence  ;  but  he  who  is  recent  or 
upstart,  intrusive  or  assuming,  must  make  his  way  and  take 

1  Pacian.  Ep.  1.  Aug.  contra  Epistolam  Manichsei  seu  Fundament!, 
cap.  4.     Cyrill.  Hierosol.  Catech.  xviii. 
*Eph.  iv.  4. 
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his  chance;  he  must  not  be  scandalised,  should  he  be 
designated,  not  by  the  name  of  his  own  choice,  but  by  any 
other  that  men  please  to  apply.  Perhaps  of  names  the  most 
proper  is  that  in  which  all  parties,  save  the  novel  or  offensive 
one  represented  by  it,  coincide. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  observable  that  you  cannot  affix  a 
name  to  Catholicism  which  is  not  more  or  less  generic  ;  more 
or  less  representative  of  supernatural  truth,  right,  and  order ; 
more  or  less  honourable  to  those  whom  you  would  impugn. 
Call  them  Romanists :  the  allusion  is  to  Rome,  the  See  of 
St.  Peter,  the  Apostolic  Chair.  Call  them  Papists :  the  allu 
sion  is  to  the  Pope,  that  Vicar  of  Christ  who  never  dies.  Call 
them  Pontificians  with  the  writers  of  the  Stewart  period  : 
it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  :  they  glory  in  their  High 
Priest  as  the  representative  of  God.  You  have  failed  to 
individualise  them  :  you  cannot  reduce  them  to  a  level  with 
the  followers  of  Arius,  Luther,  Wesley,  and  Pusey.  They  are 
not  a  school :  they  represent  a  university.  Your  names  in 
variably  have  some  reference  to  remote  antiquity,  or  include 
some  fundamental  principle  inherent  to  Catholicism  in  every 
age.  Apart  from  the  spirit  which  dictates,  and  the  tone 
which  enunciates  them,  your  terms  are  not  derisive  or 
opprobrious,  but  suggestive  and  didactic.  They  are  like 
Homousian,  that  Arian  designation  of  the  Catholics,  but 
which  implied  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation.1 

But  is  the  Church  of  England,  that  is,  the  Establishment, 
in  fact  Catholic  ?  If  not,  how  can  she  call  herself  so  ? 
Epithets  are  idle,  if  they  do  not  represent  things.  She  has  no 
parallel,  not  so  much  as  in  ancient  British  or  in  modern 
Greek.  She  is  a  Church  sui  generis ;  of  her  own  stamp, 
coinage,  and  circulation  ;  of  which  the  clergy  are  schismatic, 
or  at  least,  as  themselves  must  grant,  insulated ;  an  Estab 
lishment  emanating  from  Parliament  and  controlled  by  the 
Crown.2  Catholic  applies  to  the  past,  as  well  as  the  recent 
and  the  present ;  it  implies  a  progressive  yet  durable  identity, 
as  a  man  sane,  wise,  and  good,  remains  the  same  with  accumu 
lation  of  years  and  change  of  circumstance.  How  is  this 
Church  Catholic  ?  or  suppose  it  constructed  on  a  primitive 
type,  not  easily  provable,  is  the  entire  Church,  not  the  Roman 
only,  to  be  pronounced  apostate  and  deserted  during  the  twelve 

1  S.  Augustinus  Cont.  Serm.  Arian.  c.  36. 

2  Bossuet  writes  with  great  force  on  this  last  particular  :  Variations, 
vii.  48  :  x.  14 — 18.     He  traces  English  Orders  to  Parliamentary  sanction  ; 
and  justly  affirms  more  than  "  the  ministration  of  the  Word  and  the 
Sacraments"  to  be  given  to  the  prince,  since  he  is  made  sovereign  arbiter 
of  the  one  and  the  other.     This  in  opposition  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
Nos.  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii. 
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hundred  years  that  elapsed  between  Constantino  and  the 
Reformation,  or  the  nine  hundred  from  Boniface  the  Third  ? 

The  Church  of  England  is  not  Catholic.  She  is  repudiated 
by  the  ancient  Church  in  the  East,  which  at  least  still  ac 
knowledges  in  the  Pope  of  Rcme  that  Latin  Patriarch  to 
whom  England  therefore,  in  Greek  judgment,  should  defer. 
At  home  the  Dissenters,  half  the  nation,  regard  her  as  equally 
legal  or  schismatic  with  themselves.  She  is  only  Catholic  in 
her  own  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  that  she  is  Protestant, 
pretty  emphatically  so,  is  clear  from  her  Articles. 

One  test  of  Catholicity,  a  sine  qua  non,  is  the  Mass.  This 
applies  to  Greece  as  well  as  Rome.  There  is  a  well-known 
fact  of  two  English  clergymen,  who,  during  their  travels  in  the 
East,  called  themselves  Catholic,  in  accordance  to  the  Oxford 
fashion  at  the  time,  and  sought  fraternity  on  the  ground  of 
letters  from  their  archbishop.  The  Greek  ecclesiastics,  of 
whom  they  sought  it,  soon  ascertained  them  by  this  argumen- 
tum  crucis  to  be  spurious.  Requested  to  perform  Mass,  they 
were  taken  aback,  and  compelled  to  confess  their  inability. 
The  Mass  is  something  very  different  and  much  more  intricate 
than  the  Communion.  Thus  tested  they  were  also  impressed, 
and  ultimately  became  converts ;  and  one  or  both,  as  I  have 
heard,  took  orders.1 

To  return  from  this  somewhat  lengthy,  but  perhaps  not 
insalutary  digression,  and  to  address  myself  once  more  to  the 
subject  of  Blasphemy.  Had  the  Religious  Censor,  Mr.  Horace 
Mann,  included  the  Halls  of  Science  and  corresponding  work 
shops  of  Satan  in  his  catalogue,  his  anonymous  five  millions 
and  a  quarter  would  have  been  somewhat  lessened.  Continue 
your  Sunday  walk  in  City  Road,  but  instead  of  proceeding 
towards  the  country,  return  in  the  direction  of  the  City,  till 
you  reach  Finsbury.  There  on  the  right  hand,  before  you 
come  to  the  Artillery  Ground,  you  observe  an  entry  with 
a  programme  of  certain  lectures  posted  on  either  side :  it 
leads  to  one  of  the  principal  Halls  of  Science  in  London.  If 
the  time  be  that  of  evening  service  in  most  churches  and 
chapels,  from  six  to  seven  o'clock,  you  may  pursue  your 
inquiries,  and  on  payment  of  twopence  obtain  admission  into 
a  large  and  somewhat  elegant  room  with  a  gallery  on  one 
side,  where  some  two  hundred  persons  are  assembled,  bearing 
in  general  the  appearance  of  artisans.  Such  might  be  the 
number  in  1854,  when  I  first  attended.  I  am  informed  now 
by  a  frequenter,  himself  a  proselyte,  that  it  amounts  to  an 
average  of  four  hundred,  an  increase  probably  owing  to  a  lapse 

1  The  allusion  seems  to  be  "  A  Tractarian  Dilemma,"  for  which  see 
Patterson's  Journal  in  Egypt,  p.  136,  Ed.  1852.  The  scene  was  Abydos, 
in  Upper  Egypt. 
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of  several  years,  of  which  the  later  will  include  what  may  be 
termed  the  clerical  accession,  consequent  to  the  publication 
of  Essays  and  Reviews.  To  proceed  with  the  description  of 
the  interior  :  a  meretricious-looking  performer  plays  secular 
tunes  on  a  piano,  waiting  the  appearance  of  the  Lecturer,  and 
at  intervals  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  between  whom  and 
some  juvenile  members  of  the  audience  it  was  impossible  to 
overlook  occasional  exchanges  of  levity.  Finally,  there  is  a 
table  near  the  door  covered  with  cheap  publications  favourable 
to  infidelity  and  materialism,  some  standard,  some  recent, 
among  the  former  of  which  may  be  observed  the  names  of  Hume, 
Paine,  and  Shelley. 

Possibly,  interested  as  doubtless  you  are  in  the  welfare  of 
the  working  classes  and  willing  to  hear  what  Secularism 
might  say  of  it,  you  may  be  struck  as  I  was  by  the  title  of  a 
small,  new,  and  closely  printed  pamphlet,  Poverty,  its  Cause 
and  Cure.  According  to  this,  the  cause  of  poverty  is  the 
multitude  of  progeny ;  its  cure,  the  prevention  of  progeny 
beyond  a  certain  point.  Without  entering  into  detail,  I  will 
only  observe  that  the  process  prescribed  for  prevention,  of 
which  not  less  than  five  varieties  are  presented,  would  have 
admirably  suited  the  ancient  and  later  Manicheans,1  who,  in 


1  St.  Augustine,  sczpius;  St.  Bernard,  ubi  post  •  Bossuet,  Variations, 
xi.,  num.  8,  et  60 — 1.  How  absurd  to  apply  the  Apostolic  prediction, 
1  Tim.  iv.  1 — 3,  not,  as  Fathers  do  to  the  original  Manicheans,  and  St. 
Bernard  to  his  Albigensian  cotemporaries,  not,  in  short,  to  the  monsters 
of  heresy,  but  to  the  advocates  of  Christian  perfection  !  And  yet  men  of 
sense  in  other  matters  will  be  found  to  do  so,  and  that  in  the  present  day, 
such  is  the  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  such  the  force  of  anti- 
catholic  prejudice.  Superstition  is  one  thing,  sanctity  another.  To 
borrow  an  illustration  from  St.  Bernard  :  The  religionists  of  Toulouse 
did  not  prove  themselves  heretics,  because  they  abstained,  but  because 
they  abstained  heretically.  "  For  I  also,"  continues  he,  "  sometimes 
abstain  ;  but  my  abstinence  is  a  satisfaction  for  sin,  not  superstition  in 
the  exercise  of  impiety."  But  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the 
Apostle  to  mean  Papists  by  his  prophecy,  may  they  not  recriminate,  and 
say  :  Our  days  always  were,  not  only  so,  but  what  they  are,  our  discipline 
severe  and  solid,  our  creed  identical,  though  more  explicit  with  the  ad 
vance  of  ages,  the  progress  of  discussion,  and  the  conflicts  of  heresy : 
your  days  are  recent,  your  creed  mutilated  and  mutable,  your  discipline 
trifling  and  indulgent :  the  Apostle  therefore  might  not  unlikely  mean 
you,  when  he  speaks  of  "  tJte  latter  times"  and  "  departure  from  the  faith." 
Consider  further  :  if  you  Protestants  do  not  "forbid  to  marry"  except 
economically,  as  Malthus,  an  honest  man,  you  violate  virginity  without 
scruple,  and  frequent  prostitution  without  bounds,  while  you  have  de 
graded  marriage  by  destroying  its  sacramentality,  and  polluted  it  by 
facilitating  divorce.  As  to  the  violation  of  which  we  speak,  it  is  a  solemn 
thing,  for  not  only  is  it  a  crime  included  in  your  seventh,  which  is  our 
sixth  Commandment,  but  has  been  held,  not  implausibly,  in  some 
piacular  ages  and  places  to  be  more  heinous  than  the  capital  and 
representative  one  there  specified.  Moreover,  how  many  of  you  abstain 
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Satanic  inversion  of  the  design  of  the  Creator,  were  not  opposed 
to  connexion,  but  conception ;  and  that  it  seems  to  open  a 
door  to  all  manner  of  defilement,  though  it  may  indeed  be 
successful  in  extirpating  Prostitution  and  Celibacy,  as  the 
writer  assures  himself  will  be  the  case,  should  his  process  be 
adopted.  The  remedy,  however,  serious  persons  may  think, 
is  worse  than  the  disease,  since  while  it  retains  or  rather 
multiplies  all  the  luxury,  it  obviates  the  inconvenience  and 
exposure  consequent  to  gestation  and  parturition.  Finally, 
this  "  depth  of  Satan'7  was  advocated  as  the  duty  in  Provi 
dence  of  married  partners,  as  the  greatest  virtue  they  could 
possibly  practise,  since  it  would  counteract  the  famine 
inevitable  to  perseverance  in  the  normal  prolification.  This 
anonymous  publication,  I  may  add,  is  only  an  echo  of  more 
elaborate  ones  by  known  and  influential  writers.  And  here, 
let  me  observe  once  for  all,  that  it  is  ivith  the  utmost  reluctance, 
and  not  without  considerable  disgust,  that  I  myself  make,  these 
and  some  other  statements  ;  but  I  have  determined  to  offer  my 
delicacy  a  sacrifice  to  the  good  of  society.  May  the  reader 

from  marriage  who  might  afford  it,  and  without  plea  for  the  gratification 
of  perilous  passion,  prefer  pellicacy  and  scortation,  with  variety, 
freedom,  and  luxury,  to  the  cares,  cost,  and  monotony  of  matrimony.  If 
you  do  not  "  command  to  abstain  from  meats,"  you  decry  and  disregard 
abstinence,  while  you  study  epicurism  and  perpetrate  intemperance. 

Yet  more.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  word  commanding,  in 
the  second  clause  of  the  sentence  in  your  translation,  is  an  interpolation 
on  the  original ;  so  that  the  force  of  forbidding  in  the  first,  a  word  thatia 
not  an  interpolation,  may  apply  not  only  to  the  expression  "  to  marry," 
but  to  the  following  one,  "to  abstain  from  meats?"  Our  Vulgate, 
which  we  venerate,  not  only  in  faith,  as  sanctioned  by  the  highest  earthly 
authority,  virtually  divine  or  next  to  divine,  but  secondarily,  on  a  ground 
of  reason  that  may  merit  your  consideration,  its  original  construction 
from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  manuscripts  before  time  had  impaired  or 
fraud  had  mutilated  them ;  and  which  is  accordingly  preferable  to  any 
Protestant  version,  however  perfected  by  regal  or  parliamentary  commis 
sion  ;  our  Vulgate  seems  to  maintain  the  force  of  "forbidding  "  as  inter 
penetrating  the  second  clause,  for  it  interposes  no  such  antithetic  word  as 
"  commanding :  "  "  Prohibentium  nubere,  abstinere  a  cibis."  Now,  it  is 
already  shown  that  you  often  virtually  forbid  to  marry  by  your 
luxurious  and  popular  idea  of  economy,  that  is,  of  sufficiency  for  a 
household :  as  to  meats,  you  actually  and  notoriously  forbid  to  abstain 
from  them,  pronouncing  it  an  absurdity  to  decline  the  supplies  of 
the  Creator  from  whatever  motive,  whether  restraint  of  the  flesh  or 
obedience  to  the  Church,  and  those  fools  or  mad  who  do  so  from  either 
motive  :  yet  may  they,  in  proper  season,  decline  them  without  any 
derogation  to  the  eulogy,  if  not  rather  in  higher  conformity  to  it, 
which  the  Apostle  proceeds  to  pass  on  meats  as  created  for  good  and 
not  to  be  refused,  subject  to  their  reception  with  thanksgiving,  their 
approval  by  the  Church,  and  their  sanctification  by  prayer :  1  Tim. 
iv.  3-5.  Possibly  therefore,  after  all,  the  Apostolic  prediction  really 
applies,  not  to  the  obsolete  Manichean,  not  the  eternal  Catholic,  but  to 
the  protean  Protestant  of  "  the  last  days." 
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approve  the  act  in  consideration  of  the  intention,  and  so 
contribute  to  the  same  salutary  result, 

To  resume  attention  to  the  Hall  :  by  and  by  a  lecturer 
appears,  male  or  female,  evidently  intellectual.  Nor  are  you 
disappointed ;  the  lecture  bears  out  the  aspect  and  the  man 
ner,  both  in  its  manner  and  enunciation.  Here  I  may  record 
somewhat  of  my  experience.  Happening  one  day  in  August, 
1854,  to  have  observed  on  the  sign-board  notice  of  a  lecture  to 
be  delivered  on  Solomon,  it  occurred  to  me  this  would  be  a 
suitable  opportunity  to  judge  for  myself  of  the  design  and 
character  of  these  institutions,  having  never  yet  met  with  a 
man  able  or  willing  to  inform  me.  Having  therefore  attended 
morning  and  afternoon  service,  so  as  to  discharge  my  duty 
to  the  Church,  I  went  to  the  lecture.  It  occupied  nearly 
two  hours,  and  commenced  with  a  sketch  of  David,  that 
favourite  object  of  profane  invective  ever  since  the  days  of 
Annet.1  The  lecturer,  both  here  and  after,  expressed  his 
detestation  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  who  could  select, 
influence,  and  approve  such  men  as  David  and  Solomon, 
licentious,  luxurious,  vindictive,  or  oppressive.  One, point 
here  was  the  enormous  sacrifice  at  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  :2  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  must  have  flowed  with 
blood.  Gross  conception  of  the  God  of  the  universe  ! 
Solomon's  meagre  coronation  was  ridiculed,  especially  that 
part  of  it,  riding  on  a  mule.  His  blood-thirstiness  was  prin 
cipally  illustrated  by  his  treatment  of  his  half-brother 
Adonijah.  The  extent  of  his  seraglio  could  be  explained  by 
indulgence  become  disease  (satyriasis).  Finally,  his  luxury 
and  extravagance  led  to  extortion  and  oppression,  so  sharply 
but  justly  handled  in  the  poem  of  Queen  Mab,  the  real  secret 
of  the  mystical  insurrections  of  Hadad,  Rezon,  and  Jeroboam.3 
One  story  was  fairly  told,  the  judgment  between  the  true  and 
the  false  mother.  It  elicited  the  applause  of  the  audience  in 
common  with  the  profane  hits  of  the  lecturer.  Every  oppor 
tunity  was  seized  of  reviling  the  Bible,  the  priesthood,  and 
the  Church. 

From  this  account  of  Solomon's  actions  he  proceeded  to 
criticise  his  writings.  I  would  not  speak  confidently  where  I 
do  not  recollect  clearly.  But,  probably,  to  judge  from  the 
sentiments  of  men  of  the  same  stamp,  the  Proverbs  would  be 
regarded  as  obvious  in  their  matter,  desultory  in  their  con 
nexion,  and  superstitious  in  their  theology ;  Ecclesiastes,  as 

1  His  pamphlet,  entitled  The  history  of  the  Man  after  God's  own 
Heart,  was  occasioned  by  Dr.  Chandler's  Sermon  on  the  death  of  George 
the  Second.     It  took  with  the  public,  and  led  both  Chandler  to  write  his 
History  of  the  Life  of  David,  and  Porteus  to  preach  a  successful  sermon 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

2  1  Kings  (3  Kings,  Vulg.)  viii.  63. 
8  1  Kings  xi.  passim  ;  xii.  4,  10,  11. 
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the  work  of  a  once  voluptuous, but  now  exhausted  misanthrope, 
much  of  it  unintelligible.  The  Book  of  Wisdom  was  pro 
nounced  pedantic  and  paradoxical,  obscure,  confused,  and 
unintelligible  ;  and  if  not  Solomon's  production,  a  measure  of 
the  unlimited  and  unequaled  capacity  imputed  to  him,  as 
also  of  that  of  his  time  which  could  so  exaggerate  it.  The 
Book  of  Canticles  to  be  no  more  than  a  Love-song,  a  very 
prurient  one,  consonant  to  the  author's  known  temperament. 
In  particular  the  similes  in  the  seventh  chapter  were  analysed 
in  the  smartest  manner,  and  excited  the  repeated  laughter  of 
the  audience.  One  person  present  was  a  woman,  with  a  child  in 
her  arms ;  she,  it  pains  me  to  state,  participated  the  travesty. 
What  a  contrast,  was  my  reflexion  as  I  returned  home  ;  what 
a  contrast  such  treatment  of  Canticles,  with  the  Sermons  of 
St,  Bernard  on  that  divine  book  !  Alas,  that  he  did  not  live 
to  complete  them. 1 

By  this  may  be  seen  how  much  man's  estimate  of  sacred 
things  is  influenced  by  his  creed  or  his  incredulity  ;  and  how 
unable  Scripture  is  to  stand  by  itself  without  the  Church  to 
act  as  its  witness,  keeper,  and  interpreter ;  to  originate  and 
propagate  a  traditional  veneration  for  it.  This,  though  un 
conscious  of  the  source,  and  daily  parting  with  her  vitality, 
England  still  to  good  extent  retains. 

The    name   of  the  lecturer  in  this  instance  was  Henry 

1  There  are  eighty-six,  yet  they  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
first  verse  of  the  third  chapter.  Gillebert's  continuation,  similarly 
interrupted  by  death,  reaches  to  the  tenth  of  the  fifth.  In  the 
sixty-fifth  and  sixty-sixth  Sermons  of  St.  Bernard  there  is  a  very 
instructive  account  of  those  Manichean  predecessors  sometimes  claimed 
by  Protestants,  the  Albigenses  of  Dauphiny,  Provence,  and  Toulouse. 
The  Saint  speaks  from  knowledge  attained  by  contact,  conference, 
and  observation.  Their  abhorrence  of  flesh  and  milk  turned  upon  the 
same  principle  as  their  prohibition  of  marriage,  to  wit,  the  sexual  con 
junction,  traced  by  them  not  to  the  good  God,  but  His  rival,  equal,  and 
co-eternal,  the  Spirit  of  Evil. 

"  Haereticus  horret  lac,  et  quidquid  ex  eo  conficitur :  postremo,  omne 
quod  ex  coitu  procreatur.  Kecte  et  christiane,  si  non  idcirco  quia  ex 
coitu,  sed  ne  ad  coitum  provocent." 

These  heretics,  or  the  more  perfect  of  them,  pretended  an  exemption 
from  the  common  passions  of  humanity,  and  a  superiority  to  the  disci 
plined  saint,  neglecting  the  most  obvious  expedient  of  chastity,  absence 
or  distance.  Among  the  many  flowers  to  be  gathered  in  the  garden  of 
this  saint,  let  one  be  culled  from  the  present  quarter.  It  is  rather 
medical  than  aromatic,  and  may  be  serviceable  to  him  who  would  guide 
the  conscience  of  others,  or  govern  his  own.  "  Semper  esse  cum  femina 
et  non  scire  feminam,  plus  est  quam  mortuos  suscitare."  To  frequent 
the  company  of  a  woman,  and  yet  not  to  know  her,  is  an  achievement  of 
greater  magnitude  than  to  raise  the  dead.  Observe,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  among  men,  and  most  acute  among  discerners  of  spirits 
that  speaks.  So  much  for  Platonic  love,  philosophic  resolution,  and 
even  ascetic  continence.  Nature  seems,  with  the  exceptions  of  extreme 
youth  and  near  consanguinity,  not  to  have  designed  the  sexes  for  fami 
liar  contiguity,  unless  in  subjection  to  the  conjugal  tie. 
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Tyrrell,  a  young  man,  keen,  present,  fluent,  ironical,  and 
bilious.  He  never  laughed  with  his  audience,  or  so  much  as 
indulged  a  smile,  yet  a  sneer  might  be  appreciable.  If  I  re 
collect  right,  he  spoke,  with  aid  only  of  a  Bible.  The  next 
lecture  that  I  attended  was  a  read  one,  by  Holyoake,  the 
living  prince  of  English  Secularists.  This  was  after  a  lapse 
of  several  years,  for  I  did  not  care  to  hear  more  of  pure  infi 
delity,  with  the  teiiour  of  which  T  was  sufficiently  acquainted 
from  other  sources,  not  to  mention  the  deceitfulness  of  my 
own  heart,  which  had  experienced  something  of  the  conflict ; 
but  the  subject  here  selected  attracted  me,  and  I  wished  to 
know  what  "the  other  side"  had  to  say  on  it.  The  subject 
was,  Secular  Progress  during  tne  last  forty  years,  independent 
on  Theology  ;  meaning  progress  of  the  working  classes ;  and 
by  Theology,  Christian  influences.  The  progress  was  shown 
by  a  variety  of  instances,  pay,  food,  health,  cottages,  education, 
literature.  As  to  education,  he  considered  a  national  and 
open  measure  certain,  the  party  and  voluntary  system  being 
inadequate.  He  somehow  did  not  touch  extension  of  the 
suffrage.  The  Associations  were  commended,  by  which  bodies 
of  workmen  erect  and  maintain  establishments  of  their  own, 
and  appropriate  the  profits.  The  future  was  pronounced  yet 
more  promising  than  the  past  had  been  and  the  present  was. 
Landlords,  masters,  and  "  philanthropists  "  might  have  con 
tributed  to  these  things,  but  it  was  through  fear,  interest,  or 
vanity,  not  Christian  charity,  self-denial,  and  sense  of  duty. 
The  progress  was  owing  to  the  working  classes,  their  pressure, 
claim  of  right,  growth  of  intelligence,  and  repulsion  of  the 
superstitious  and  antiquated  notions  of  superiority  and  ser 
vility.  Hence  the  co -agency  and  contribution  of  the  more 
fortunate  classes.  Some  truth  in  this,  said  I  to  myself,  as 
regards  both  parties.  On  the  whole,  his  account  of  the  pro 
gress  as  a  fact  was  correct  and  admirable ;  but  though  he  did 
not  content  himself  with  assertion,  and  brought  forward  anec 
dote  and  illustration,  he  did  not  seem  sufficiently  to  prove  the 
independence. 

The  evening  of  this  lecture  was  September  30th,  1860.  A 
thousand  volunteers  had  recently  left  England  to  join  Gari 
baldi.  Holyoake  concluded  with  advocating  the  fund  raised 
for  their  support,  so  as  to  exempt  them  from  the  imputation 
of  being  mercenaries.  He  seemed  by  what  he  said  to  have 
had  a  chief  share  in  kindling  English  sympathy  and  promot 
ing  English  concurrence  with  "  the  hero  of  the  age."  How 
far,  I  inquired,  for  I  did  not  know  then,  Garibaldi's  senti 
ments  the  same  as  Holyoake's;  antichristian,  not  merely 
revolutionary  ? 

I  attended  one  more  lecture,  by  Dr.  Sexton,  M.A.,F.R.G.S., 
entitled  Oxford  Rationalism  and  English  Christianity,  March 
8 
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10th,  1861.  My  object  was  to  gain  insight  into  the  Essays 
and  Reviews,  now  creating  a  sensation,  and  to  ascertain  their 
reception  with  the  Secularists.  Sexton  is  a  man  of  great 
knowledge,  ratiocination,  acuteness,  and  facility.  Except  the 
Essays  and  the  Bible,  he  had  nothing  to  aid  him,  depending 
on  his  extemporary  powers.  I  took  notes  of  his  lecture  on  my 
return,  and  they  follow.  This  intro- ecclesiastical  movement 
is  most  acceptable.  By  means  of  it  free-thinking  opinions 
have  in  a  few  weeks  besn  propagated  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  The  warning  of  the  Bishops  has 
trebled  the  sale,  such  is  English  deference  to  Protestant 
Episcopacy.  An  edition  of  the  Essays  published  on  Friday 
had  quite  disappeared  before  the  close  of  Saturday.  The  toil 
and  contradiction  of  many  years'  unaided  Secularism  is 
obviated. 

The  Essays  will  contribute  to  explode  Prophecy,  Mira 
cles,  and  Genesis.  The  Bible  is  mythology,  representing  the 
opinions  and  credulity  of  certain  times,  peoples,  societies, 
and  persons.  It  has  done  great  service,  may  still  do  service 
as  a  record,  but  should  be  superseded  as  a  standard  and  limit, 
since  its  use  is  introduction  to  a  higher  state  of  things,  the 
elevation  and  independence  of  thought. 

He  sketched  the  Essays.  One  Essay,  Wilson's,  was  on  a 
National  Church.  A  National  Church  should  represent  the 
free  thought  of  the  nation  unshackled  by  obsolete  creeds,  and 
articles  capable  of  any  intepretation.  The  Christian  pulpit 
and  the  Secular  platform  should  be  reciprocally  accessible.1 
He  was  not  without  hope  that  in  time  it  would  be  so.  The 
sharp  edge  of  the  wedge  had  penetrated.  The  dignities  and 
revenues  of  the  Establishment  should  be  employed  for  national 
purposes.  The  possibility  of  a  change  in  the  relation  of  the 


i  Mr.  Gladstone,  M.P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  author,  in  the 
days  of  his  innocence  and  integrity,  of  no  bad  work  on  Church  Principles, 
seems  inclined  to  favour  the  idea, 'claim,  and  expectation  of  Sexton ;  for, 
admit,  as  he  proposes,  consonant  to  that  spirit  of  "  compromise,"  which, 
since  the  Earl  of  Derby  consecrated  it  as  a  principle,  if  memory  serve,  in 
1858,  now  characterises  our  most  Conservative  statesmen ;  admit  the 
Dissenting  preacher  within  the  precincts  of  the  Establishment,  and  the 
Secularist  will  follow  in  due  season.  Our  statesmen,  like  many  other  of 
our  "  great  men,"  live  too  much  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  few  of  them 
are  conspicuous  for  prudence  and  fortitude.  As  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in 

C'cular,  who  not  improbably  aspires  to  a  peerage,  when  he  shall  have 
tired  of  being  premier,  a  motto  may  be  proposed  for  his  future 
shield  : 

"  Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  !  " 
How  changed  from  what  he  was. 
The  ghost  of  Gladstone  ! 

and  his  recent  invective  against  public  and  posthumous  charities  !     Even 
a  Catholic  may  regret  the  decadence  of  such  promise.    May,  1863. 
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Church  to  the  people  was  illustrated  in  the  recent  appoint 
ment  of  Pattison  (and  he  a  Reviewer  !)  l  to  the  headship  of 
Lincoln  College,  and  in  the  tenure  of  his  Greek  Professorship 
by  Jowett,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  some  years  since, 
consequent  to  a  lax  publication  of  similar  tendency  with  the 
Essays,  to  degrade  him.  Subscription  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  was  re-imposed  :  he  complied.  Like  these,  Strauss 
in  Germany  had  been  made  a  Professor  of  Theology,  for  the 
conviction  was  that  he  who  evinced  such  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  though  in  a  manner  new  or  even  offensive,  must  be 
well  qualified  for  the  office  of  teacher  !  So  then,  observes 
Posthumus,  it  is  knowledge,  not  wisdom,  it  is  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  not  the  old  truth  which  cannot  change,  or  it  would 
cease  to  be  the  truth,  that  is  the  qualification. 

The  lecturer  had  been  in  Germany  for  some  years,  con 
versing  freely  with  the  rulers  of  thought.  Opinions  like 
those  of  the  Essayists  prevail  among  the  pastors,  openly  or 
secretly.  A  similar  result  may  be  expected  among  ourselves. 
Some  ten  years  hence  large  numbers  of  young  men,  impreg 
nated  with  these  opinions,  will  be  imported  into  the  courts  of 
law,  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  purlieus  of  the 
Church.  Then  for  a  re-translation  of  the  Bible ;  more 
correct,  less  Catholic  ;2  more  liberal,  less  partisan  ;  then  also 
for  a  revision  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  a  thousand  con 
veniences. 

One  remark  struck  me  incidentally.  Logically,  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  just  one.  The  proper  antithesis,  said  the  Doctor, 
to  Rationalism  is  Romanism  :  either  no  miracles  ever,  or 
miracles  still ;  either  whole  faith,  or  no  faith ;  either  free 
thought,  or  uninvaded  authority,  implicit  submission.  No 
"  half-way  houses "  of  the  Reformation,  as  Henry  Best 
designates  them ;  no  "  representative  theology  of  the  Church 
of  England."  * 


1  No.  VI.  of  the  Seven  Essays  and  Keviews. 

2  James's  translators  seem  to  have  been  much  indebted  to  St.  Jerome, 
or  what  amounts  to  nearly  the  same  thing,  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

3  Personal  and  Literary  Memorials,  Ed.   1829,  pages  377,  463.      By 
"  representative  "  he   appears  to   mean  bank-note,  not   sterling  coin  ; 
paper,  not  gold.     Compare  his  monetary  use  of  the  term,  or  strictly,  of 
its  kindred  noun  and  verb,  in  another  work,  Four  Years  in  France,  1826. 
Best,  yet  Anglican,  preached  a  good  and  bold  Sermon  on  Priestly  Abso 
lution  before  "the  University  of  Oxford  in  1793.     It  was  well  received,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  Memorials,  where  he  reports  and  criticises  it,  in  spite 
of  its  novelty,  by  all  but  the  more  numerous,  though  not  the  more  re 
spectable  party,  the  Indifferents.     Parr  eulogises  him  in  his  Bibliotheca, 
page  567.     To  be  pronounced  "  a  very  good  scholar  "  by  so  competent 
a  judge,  is  much  to  the  honour  of  one  whose  early  education  was  scanty. 
To  be  p'ronounced  u  conscientious  "  in  his  conversion,  is  not  less  credit 
able  to  the  impartiality  of  Parr.     An  interesting  account  of  the  author's 
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So  far  Sexton.  The  reader  may  judge  for  himself  of  the 
Essays  and  Reviews.  They  are  only  a  more  refined  and 
insidious  form  of  Secularism,  in  accommodation  to  the  posi 
tion  of  their  authors  in  the  Church  or  at  the  University  : 
while  they  tend  to  develope  and  establish  Secularism  in  its 
grossest  and  most  dogmatic  forms.  In  further  elucidation  of 
the  character  of  a  Hall  of  Science,  and  of  the  result  to-  which 
the  clerical  movement,  unchecked,  may  lead,  take  the  pro 
grammes  of  a  few  lectures,  not  invidiously,  but  accidentally 
selected.  There  are  three  :  in  the  first,  the  names  of  two 
lecturers  are  unknown  ;  in  the  second,  of  all ;  in  the  third 
the  year,  but  probably  it  was  1861 :  in  all,  the  main  thing, 
the  subjects,  is  certain. 

conversion  is  prefixed  to  Four  Years  in  France.  Best  published  another 
work,  Italy  as  It  is,  which  I  have  failed  to  see.  All  he  writes  is  worth 
reading,  and  there  is  point  in  his  terms,  as  well  as  his  anecdotes  and 
reflexions.  He  is  tp  some  extent  an  analyst  of  language,  and  not  merely 
a  practitioner  of  the  pen.  Catholics  and  foreigners,  he  observes,  are 
more  so  than  Protestants  and  Englishmen  ;  and  correct  language  is  con 
ducive  to  sound  reasoning  and  good  taste  both  in  a  nation  and  an  indi 
vidual.  "  Character,"  never  used  in  the  sense  of  reputation,  as  opposed 
to  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  man,  is  one  of  his  examples  of  French 
precision.  Possibly  the  Catholic  use  of  the  term,  in  reference  to  the 
efficacy  and  indelibility  of  the  Sacraments,  may  have  contributed  to  con 
fine  the  meaning  and  maintain  the  distinction.  "  Efficiunt  quod 
figurant  :"  vide  Summam  D.  Thomas.  Best's  definition  of  a  good  style 
beats  Swift's  known  one  :  "  Words  in  their  true  sense  and  a  good 
rhythm."  Memorials,  Art.  LIY.,  LV. 

Best  had  been  Fellow  and  Dean  of  Magdalen  College,  but,  as  Parr 
observes,  "  honourably  resigned  his  Fellowship."  He  subsequently 
married,  and  seems  in  the  fullest  sense  to  have  conducted  himself  as 
became  a  good,  faithful,  and  attentive  husband,  a  prudent,  judicious, 
and  affectionate  father.  Having  censured  some  points  in  modern  edu 
cation  in  the  Postscript  of  the  present  work,  I  would  second  them  by 
the  following  extract  from  his  Four  Years  in  France.  After  some  re 
marks  on  "  playing  at  learning,"  and  illustrating  its  frivolity  by  an 
v  experiment  on  his  son  Kenelm,  he  proceeds  :  "  The  conclusion  is,  that 
if  children  play  they  do  not  learn,  and  while  they  learn  they  must  not 
play;  there  is  a  time  far  all  things:  their  lessons  must  be  short  on 
account  of  the  softness  of  the  brain,  but  attention  must  be  insisted  on  ; 
they  cannot  be  cheated  as  to  the  nature  of  the  occupation,  but  they  have 
sense  enough  to  find  pleasure  in  the  consciousness  of  improvement  : " 
p.  271-2.  Best's  allusion  is  to  alphabetical  counters,  of  which  a  lady  had 
presented  a  box  to  Kenelm :  what  would  he  have  said  of  the  nonsensical 
rhymes  and  hideous  picture-books  of  our  own  yet  more  "  enlightened 
times,"  which  inspire  folly,  levity,  malignity,  baffle  the  development 
of  reason,  and  teach  contempt  of  deformity  ! 

Best's  name  is  not  so  much  known  as  it  might  be,  simply  because  from 
delicacy  it  is  not  inti'oduced  on  the  title-pages  of  his  books,  and  requires 
some  searching  to  find  it.  Of  his  personal  reminiscences,  Paley  is  in 
comparably  the  most  copious  and  valuable.  Paley  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  who  like  Swift,  Johnson,  Napoleon,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  is 
worth  attention,  or  at  least  commands  it,  whatever  he  might  do  or  say. 
Next  to  Paley  perhaps  figures  Parr.  Memorials,  XXXII. -III. 
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HALL  OF  SCIENCE,  CITY  ROAD,  NEAR  FINSBURY  SQUARE. 

1.)  NOVEMBER,  1860. 

4.     M.    Bible  Heroes,  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  David. 

E.     Has  Man  a  Soul  ? 

11.     E.      Existence  of  God  improbable.     By  John  Watts. 
18.     —      Special  Providence  not  in  accordance  with  Experience 
and  Common  Sense.    Mrs.  Harriet  Law. 

2.)  DECEMBER,  1860. 

2.  Bible  Creation  inconsistent  with  Itself  and  with  Science. 

9.  The  Devil. 

16.  The  Bible  Deluge  self-contradictory  and  morally  im 
possible. 

23.  Job,  Jeremiah,  Jonah  (where  of  the  Whale  specifically). 

30.  The  Atonement  in  relation  to  Sin  and  Pardon. 


3.)  MARCH  (1861  ?) 

3.  The  Limits  of  Atheism.     G.  T.  Holyoake. 

17.  What  is  Christianity  ?    John  Watts. 

24.  Jesus,  Shelley,  and  Malthus — Pious  Poverty  and  Hete 

rodox  Happiness.     "  Iconoclast." 

31.  Import  and  Signification  of  the  Term,  and  probable 

Origin  of  the  Idea  of  God.     John  Savage,  formerly 


Baptist  Minister  of  Stourbridge,  Worcestershire, 
in  Holyoake,  Printer,  147,  Fleet  Street. 


Austin 

Hatred  of  God,  and  contempt  of  Christ, resumes  Posthnmus, 
may  hence  I  think  be  assumed  as  prevalent  in  the  mind  of 
the  modern  infidel.  Hatred  is  a  fearful  word,  since  greater 
enormity  cannot  be  conceived.  It  applies  fully  to  the  God 
of  Scripture.  For  this,  as  Scripture,  especially  of  the  Old 
Testament,  is  so  liable  to  misinterpretation,  so  soliciting 
enlarged  conception,  something  may  be  said,  or  at  least  it 
is  accountable  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  hatred 
extends  further,  and  inevitably,  in  a  Christian  country, 
where  the  only  true  God,  who  of  course  is  that  of  re 
velation,  is  known,  applies  to  the  ineradicable  idea  of 
Deity  inherent  to  the  infidel  mind.  The  God  of  Scripture 
and  Christianity  cannot  be  rejected,  blasphemed,  or  hated, 
without  similar  conduct  or  emotion  in  reference  to  the  God 
of  Nature  and  Natural  Religion.  For  the  faculty  or  habit 
of  mind  exercised  on  the  Unseen  Object  is  one,  while  the 
Object  is  one.  The  difference  of  the  Jews  may  be  considered, 
before  and  after  Christ's  communication  : J  it  seems  parallel. 
They  might  repudiate  the  knowledge  once  for  all  imparted  to 
them  :  they  could  not  divest  themselves  of  it :  it  haunted 
and  harassed  them,  and  since  they  would  not  love  they 
learnt  to  hate  it.  Let  not  him  therefore  who  hates  the  One, 
think  that  therefore  he  shall  love  the  Other.  He  may  hide 
his  hatred :  it  does  not  follow  that  he  does  not  feel  it. 

1  John  xv.  22,  24. 
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And  as  to  Christ,  when  on  the  one  hand  it  is  recollected 
that  such  minds  as  Herbert,  Chubb,  and  Hume,  elegant,  in 
genious,  calm,  temperate,  discursive,  philosophic,  attack  the 
character  of  Christ  or  the  morality  of  the  Gospel ;  on  the 
other,  that  Voltaire  and  Paine  deal  in  coarse  and  open  enmity ; 
it  will  not  be  wondered,  that  less  guarded  or  equally  gross 
temperaments  should  despise  or  detest  Him.  Even  he  who, 
in  deference  to  opinion  yet  prevalent,  gives  good  words  with 
his  mouth,  may  curse  with  his  heart.  He  may  flatter  :  it  is 
to  compass  his  ends.  He  may  qualify :  it  is  to  insinuate. 
He  professes  to  venerate  that  holy  name,  he  pretends  to 
eulogise  that  noble  example  :  it  is  because  he  fears  men,  not 
because  he  loves  Christ. 

Posthumus  proceeds  to  other  aspects  or  symptoms  of  unbelief 
more  or  less  recent  or  cotemporary.  The  questions  of  Geology 
and  Inspiration  had  of  course  long  occupied  his  attention,  for 
the  one  seemed  to  demand  reconciliation  of  fact  with  Scripture ; 
on  the  other  he  experienced  a  difficulty  in  attaining  intelli 
gence,  however  he  might  cherish  implicit  faith.  When 
therefore  the  Essays  and  Reviews  appeared,  he  looked  out  for 
a  refutation  of  Goodwin  on  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony,  and  I  find 
the  following  criticism  of  Huxtable's  answer.1  Goodwin  is 
the  exceptional  layman  among  the  seven  contributors.  Huxta 
ble's  solution  is  that  the  Mosaic  record  is  a  drama  or  a  parable, 
good  only  for  its  theological  moral ;  that  is  to  say,  creation 
and  the  unity  of  the  Creator.  To  support  his  solution,  the 
idea  of  parable  is  extended  so  far  as  to  deny  the  pneumatology 
even  of  our  Lord's  parables,  and  to  make  them  valid  only 
for  the  leading  principle  sought  by  each  to  be  established : 
the  rest  is,  not  to  inform  or  affirm,  but  simply  accommodation 
to  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  time.2  One  of  his  ex 
amples  is  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  :  here,  he  ob 
serves,  "  the  imagery  of  the  invisible  world  is,  we  doubt  not, 
derived  from  prevailing  Jewish  notions."  It  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  such  an  advocate  of  inspiration  as  this 
be  not  as  noxious  and  offensive  as  the  accuser  in  the  cause,  and 
the  remedy  as  bad  as  the  disease.  One  would  rather  "  wait," 
not  "  make  hdste,"  as  prophets  say,  remembering  how  often 
science  has  been  found  inaccurate  or  defective  ;  content  mean 
while  with  such  elucidation  as  Christian  philosophers  like 
Miller,  McCausland,  and  others  have  supplied,  and  determined 
not  to  part  with  old  and  ascertained  truth,  because  novel  and 
apparent  may  be  found  to  contradict  it.  Huxtable's  is  "  critic 
ism,"  the  prerogative  of  modern  times  so  solicitously  claimed 

1  Sacred  Record  of  Creation  vindicated  and  explained.     By  Edgar 
Huxtable,  M.A.,  Vicar  &c.     1861. 

2  Huxtable,  p.  84-8. 
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by  the  Essayists  and  Reviewers,  as  well  as  supersession  of  the 
old  theology,  their  other  exaction,  with  a  vengeance.  Even 
assuming  the  record  to  represent  the  traditional  notion  pre 
valent  among  the  Israelites,  how  far  was  that  notion  derived 
from  the  highest  quarters  1  how  far  therefore  was  it  not 
merely  popular,  but  true  ?  Those  who  have  read  Bossuet 
and  Stillingfleet1  may  not  unreasonably  be  disposed  to  assume 
a  chain  of  communication,  oral  yet  veracious,  between  Moses, 
Jacob,  Shem,  and  Adam. 

It  is  already  seen  that  our  deceased  friend  had  access  to 
Suarez  :  having  therefore  many  years  since  read  St.  Ambrose 
and  St.  Augustine  on  the  Hexemeron,  he  wanted  to  know 
what  some  Catholic  theologian  of  weight  might  have  to  say, 
so  as  to  allow  all  parties  a  fair  hearing,  and  be  better  able  to 
compare  the  ancient  view  with  the  modern,  the  sceptical 
with  the  orthodox.  Accordingly  he  read  that  author's  trea 
tise  on  the  Work  of  the  Six  Days,  in  five  books,  and  this  is  his 
report :  The  interpretation  is  literal,  after  the  custom  of 
this  prudent  theologian,  who  will  not  admit  any  other  where 
the  narrative  is  historical,  or  a  dogma  of  the  faith  is  conveyed. 
The  six  days  natural  and  literal  are  the  common  consent  of 
the  Fathers.  St.  Augustine's  exceptional,  peculiar,  and  highly 
mystical  interpretation,  elaborately  discussed  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  first  book,  came  from  inability  to  explain  the 
six  natural  days,  and  a  rigid  acceptance  of  the  idea  conveyed 
by  Ecclesiasticus,  "  Qui  vivat  in  seternum,  creavit  omnia 
simuL"2  It  is  briefly  :  "  Diei  unius,  id  est,  naturarum  angeli- 
carum  sexies  facta  cognitio." 

After  an  attentive  study  of  this  exposition  of  the  sacred 
record,  emanating  from  a  most  Catholic,  comprehensive,  and 
discriminating  mind  ;  cognisant  also,  in  my  proportion,  of  the 
difficulties  introduced  into  the  subject  by  later  discoveries ; 
I  would  still  observe  that  with  the  exception  of  the  first  pro 
position,  which  is  completely  indefinite,  "  In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,"3  Moses's  account 
may  rationally  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  last  creation  and 
constitution  of  things,  of  which  man  was  to  be  the  steward. 
Man  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  proved  as  found  in  those 
anterior  strata.  A  chaos  was  inflicted  preparatory  to  the  six 
days'  work,  causing  prevalent  if  not  universal  extinction  of 
life,  and  adapting  earth,  water,  and  air  to  the  new  conditions. 
Then  came  the  new  creation  and  constitution,  of  which  Moses 
describes  the  leading  particulars.  Why  not  all  this  in  six 
days  ?  To  God,  eternal  and  almighty,  a  moment  and  a  million 

1  Univ.  Hist.     Origines  Sacroe. 

2  Ecclus  xviii.  1,  Vulg.     "  In  general,"  Anglican  version. 
8  Gen.  i.  1. 
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of  years  arc  the  same  :  His  adoption  of  time  is  merely  in 
accommodation  to  His  wisdom.  Suarez  assigns  a  reason  for 
the  successive  duration  in  one  place,  namely,  to  show  Divine 
freedom  in  the  exercise  of  omnipotence.1  Is  there  aught  in 
scientific  discovery  to  disprove  the  revealed  fact  so  simply 
understood  ?  Suppose  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  vegetation,  the 
same  as  we  now  have,  to  be  found  in  the  anterior  strata ;  that 
needs  not  subvert  the  theory,  because,  though  it  is  re 
pugnant  to  destroy  capriciously,  a  higher  object  was  to  be 
served  by  the  chaos  that  submerged  them,  than  the  retention 
of  their  existence  and  the  continuity  of  their  propagation. 
He  therefore  re-created  such  animate  creatures  as  were 
adapted  to  the  new  and  last  constitution  of  the  globe. 

In  such  supposed  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  omnipotence, 
what  is  there  absurd,  for  is  it  not  competent  to  the  Supreme 
Being  to  annihilate,  even  should  His  intelligent  creatures 
fail  to  recognise  His  reasons  and  appreciate  His  wisdom  : 
much  more,  what  is  there  heretical,  what  not  the  contrary, 
for  does  it  not  tend  to  vindicate  the  apparent  facts  and  tra 
ditional  interpretation  of  Genesis  ? 

As  to  the  creation  of  man,  without  entering  into  the  divi 
sion  of  ages,  stone,2  bronze,  and  iron,  there  is  the  moral 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  chronology  assigned  the 
protoplast  and  his  posterity,  of  the  comparatively  recent  date 
of  record,  properly  historical,  and  the  slow  advancement  of 
mankind  in  knowledge,  art,  and  civilisation,  with  all  included 
in  that  ample  term,  imperfections  not  adequate  to  a  longer 
continuance  of  the  r-ace,  and  consistent  with  the  facts  of  an 
interrupt! ve  deluge,  and  dispersion  of  mankind  with  diversity 
of  language.  There  is,  further,  the  physical  argument  in 
favour  of  a  brief  duration,  and  a  diluvial  catastrophe,  namely, 
the  paucity  of  population,  and  the  yet  defective  subjugation  of 
the  earth.  The  unity  of  species  may  be  left  to  Dr.  Pritchard, 
not  yet,  it  is  believed,  refuted.  Still  I  know  not  that  there 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  that  able  advocate  of  the  traditional 
view,  an  argument  in  favour  of  such  unity  from  the  patho 
logical  identity  common  to  mankind,  as  evident  from  the  treat 
ment  and  researches  of  physicians  and  physiologists ;  identity, 
I  say,  whatever  the  apparent  differences  of  race  in  point  of 
physical  formation,  mental  capacity,  and  moral  character. 

Creation  should  be  distinguished.  Creation  proper  is  "  pro- 
ductio  ex  nulla  prsesupposita  materia,"  bringing  into  being 
where  was  nothing  before.3  This  is  represented  in  the  first 
words  of  Genesis,  a  parte  ante  indefinite.  Subsequent  Divine 

1  De  Opere  sex  Diemm,  i.  12,  num.  2. 

2  This  is  twofold ;  paleolithic,  neolithic. 

3  Soarii  Proleg.  ad  lib.  i. 
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agency  in  general  was  a  new  arrangement  or  application 
of  existing  matter,  as  in  the  separation  of  light,  the  distri 
bution  of  the  other  elements,  the  regulation  of  the  orbs,  the 
formation  of  vegetables  and  animals,  including  man.  One 
exception  there  is,  and  that  constitutes  a  new  creation  in 
the  proper  sense,  the  soul  on  the  sixth  day ;  an  act  of 
proper  creation  incessantly  repeated,  Catholic  truth  being 
that  the  soul  is  produced  from  nothing  in  the  instant  of 
union  to  body.  With  this  exception  God  "  rests  "  from  crea 
tion  proper,  as  well  as  from  the  eduction  of  new  species 
from  pre-existing  species  or  from  matter.  Conservation,  how 
ever,  propagation,  government,  providence,  concurrence,  and 
grace,  go  on.  "  My  Father  worl^eth  hitherto,  and  I  work." 
"  In  him  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being."1 

In  quest  of  intelligence  on  the  subject  of  Inspiration,  he 
turned  away  from  modern  jangling,  and  sought  conviction 
and  tranquility  in  the  same  Catholic  quarter.  Two  modes 
of  verbal  inspiration  are  proposed  :  One,  antecedently  ;  by 
infusion  of  new,  or  excitation  of  pre-existing  species,2  cal 
culated  to  suggest  conceptions  of  the  words.  This  would 
probably  be  the  process  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  where  a  mystery 
designed  for  written  communication  might  be  supernatural, 
and  exceed  human  apprehension  not  aided  in  this  extraordi 
nary  and  transcendental  manner.  2.  The  other  concurrently, 
still  specially ;  by  aversion  of  intrusive  or  preventive  species 
incident  to  the  writer,  so  as  to  permit  him  to  use  his  natural 
memory,  species,  and  diligence ;  his  genius,  erudition, 
and  language.  This  might  suffice  to  secure  him  from  error 
and  falsity  in  matters  strictly  human.  Such  supernatural 
influence  seems  due  to  the  dignity  and  prerogative  of  the 
sacred  books,  as  well  as  to  the  reception  of  their  incidental 
verities,  as  contradistinguished  to  the  conviction  and  cer 
tainty  of  their  principal  mysteries.  Thus  Scripture  is,  as 
it  designates  itself  and  popularly  is  designated,  the  Word  of 
Go.d,  nor  is  there  anything  properly  human  in  it ;  thus  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  decrees  of  a  council,  which,  however 
legitimate  and  ecumenical,  may  err  in  word,  though  not  in 
sense  ;  its  members  are  not,  as  the  canonical  writers,  pens 
or  amanuenses  of  the  Holy  Spirit.3  "It  has  truth,"  as 
Locke  says,  "  without  any  mixture  of  error  for  its  matter." 
Prove  one  lie  in  it,  its  entire  authority  is  subverted  ;  conse- 

1  John  v.  17.     Acts  xvii.  28. 

2  Intellif/ibiles  scilicet.     Assimilation,    attraction,  representation  of 
the  things  understood,  by  the  reasons  of  things.     This  is  proper  to  all 
intellect,  angelic  or  human.     The  species  are  not  identical  with  the  ob 
jects  to  which  they  appertain. 

8  Ps.  xlv.  1,  Anglice. 
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quently  its  certainty  is  equal  and  uniform,  not  less  in  the 
least  particulars  than  the  greatest.  Errors,  omissions,  per 
versions  of  Copyists  are  another  thing;  and  no  miracle  is 
necessarily  wrought  to  exclude  them. 

The  reference  of  the  foregoing  paragraph  is  substantially 
to  Suarez,  De  Fide7  Disp.  5,  sect.  3.  Some  remarks  follow  in 
the  same  connexion,  derived  from  the  inquirer's  general  read 
ing  and  observation.  It  will  not  be  attempted  to  reconcile  or 
vindicate  them.  Warburton's  theory  of  "partial/'  in  con 
tradistinction  to  "organic"  inspiration,  is  recalled  by  the 
perusal  of  this  section.  He  may  claim  commendation.  He 
avoids  the  infidel  extreme,  and  qualifies  the  fanatical.1  The 
sacred  penman  is  protected  from  error  in  important  particu 
lars,  in  other  respects  he  is  left  to  the  ordinary  operations  of 
Nature  and  Providence.  Inspiration  is  thus  partial ;  unerring 
in  the  prescription  of  faith  and  manners,  without  being  con 
cerned  for  trifling  inaccuracies  alarming  to  organic ;  for 
styles,  omissions,  harmless  inconsistencies,  corruptions  of 
copies.  Swedenborg,  on  the  other  hand,  carries  the  organic 
inspiration  further  than  any  writer  of  whom  I  am  cognisant. 
He  detects  moral,  ecclesiastical,  or  spiritual  idea,  not  only  in 
natural  imagery,  but  historical  statement,  however  minute 
and  insulated,  as  the  deeper  design  of  it,  and  of  which  the 
fact  recorded,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  judicial  evidence,  is  no 
more  than  the  bark,  the  letter,  or  the  garment.2  Surely  it  is 
needless  to  maintain  this  even  in  advocacy  of  plenary  inspira 
tion,  for  literal  statements  may  serve  spiritual  purposes  when 
they  convey  salutary  instruction ;  exercise  internal  states  by 
their  simplicity,  peculiarity,  or  difficulty;  or  constitute 
appropriate  models  of  description  or  remark.  It  suffices  for 

1  Doctrine  of  Grace.      Ch.  v — vii.    Ed.  1763.      In  this  work  War- 
burton,  true  to  his  usual  spirit  of  indignation,  despises  Behmen,  detests 
Law,  and  derides  Wesley  while  he  disproves  him.     Law  had  attacked 
Warburton  in  his  Address  to  the  Clergy. 

Churchill's  censure  may  amuse  the  reader,  for  though  Warburton  might 
be  capable  of  denning  grace  logically,  it  is  scarce  probable  that  he  knew 
much  of  it  experimentally.  The  lines  are  continuatory  of  some  before 
cited,  page  69. 

"  He  wrote  too  of  the  inward  light, 
Tho'  no  one  knew  how  he  came  by't, 
And  of  that  influencing  grace,        0 
Which  in  his  life  ne'er  found  a  place  ; 
He  wrote  too  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Of  whom,  no  more  than  of  a  post 
He  knew,  nor,  should  an  angel  shew  him, 
Would  he  or  know,  or  chuse  to  know  him."  DUELLIST,  iii. 

2  De  Scriptura  Sancta.     His  Apocalypse  Revealed,  and  yet  more  his 
Exposition  of  Genesis,  may  illustrate  in  a  practical  form  the  exaggera 
tion  of  a  highly  gifted  but  imaginative  mind. 
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plenary  inspiration  that  the  doctrine  is  pure,  or  the  account 
true.  It  is  not  necessary  to  attach  a  mystical  meaning  to 
historical  or  preceptive  Scripture,  even  should  we  take  the 
liberty  of  deducing  from  it  ingenious  or  instructive  analogies 
adapted  to  "the  Lord  and  His  Church."  The  primary 
meaning  is  the  literal,  which  if  we  forsake,  we  are  quite  at 
sea,  chart  and  compass  gone,  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  wind 
and  waves.  Sometimes  indeed  the  primary  and  literal 
meaning  of  a  passage  in  Scripture  may  be  mystical ;  but  I  am 
now  speaking  of  historical  statement ;  and  even  Scripture  in 
general  must  be  interpreted  properly,  not  figuratively  or 
metaphorically,  when  the  proper  interpretation  is  possible 
without  an  absurdity  in  sense  or  an  anomaly  in  morals.1 

The  modern  tendency,  continues  Posthumus,  of  specula 
tive  and  scientific  men  in  this  country,  is  to  confine  inspira 
tion  to  the  theology,  in  contradistinction  to  the  science  and 
history  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  the  theology  to  the  prin 
ciples  and  propositions  that  convey  it,  irrespective  of  every 
minute  word  or  fact.  The  distinction  is  only  a  stage  lower 
in  the  decadence  of  the  Reformation,  where  though  it  may 
pause  for  a  while,  it  will  inevitably  be  driven  further  down 
wards,  and  terminate  at  last  with  what  in  logic  it  should  have 
assumed  or  asserted  at  once,  the  merely  human  authority  of 
Scripture.  But  it  was  necessary  three  centuries  ago  to  exhibit 
some  mark  of  Divinity  in  the  conflict  with  Rome,  and  the 
influence  of  tradition  and  "  prejudice  "  could  not  be  wholly 
overcome  even  in  those  who  affected  to  despise  them.  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  a  writer  of  influence  through  his  genius, 
rather  than  authority  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  may  have 
contributed  to  form  the  tendency  to  which  I  allude,  and  such 
as  I  have  described  it,  by  his  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring 
Spirit ;  for  he  assumes  liability  to  error  on  points  not  yet 
illustrated  by  science  cotemporary  to  the  sacred  writer,  or  on 
which  he  might  possess  imperfect  information.2  Nor  is  this 
all,  but  he  divides  inspiration  into  two  kinds  :  one,  miraculous 
and  direct,  emanating  from  the  Eternal  Word.  This,  pur 
suant  to  the  Jewish  classification  of  the  Old  Testament, 
dictated  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  not  the  remaining  books, 
the  Hagiographa.  The  other  kind  of  inspiration  is  repre 
sented  as  the  actuation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  individuals. 
This  influenced  psalmists,  historians,  and  apostles ;  and  is  ac- 

Consequent  to  the  persuasive  power  of  Swedenborg's  genius,  and  its 
adaptation  to  many  persons  in  a  curious,  versatile,  and  opinative  age,  it 
is  proposed,  if  possible,  to  introduce  something  from  the  papers  of 
Posthumus,  who  had  been  a  great  reader  of  him,  before  the  present 
pages  are  completed. 

1  Cf.  St.  Augustine  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  iii.  c.  c.  10,  11. 

2  Letter  vi. 
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cessible  to  Christians  in  every  age.  Thus  it  becomes  open  to  us 
to  arraign  the  facts  of  Genesis ;  the  supernatural  inspiration, 
not  only  of  the  hundred  and  ninth,1  specified  by  him,  but  of 
any  other  Psalm  ;  and  to  parallel  Newton  with  Moses,  Milton 
with  David,  and  Wesley  with  St.  Paul.  For  his  distinction 
of  material  and  immaterial  points  in  Scripture,  and  conse 
quently  of  the  first  and  higher  kind  of  inspiration  as  applicable 
to  the  one,  but  not  to  the  other,  he  claims  the  honour  of  its 
being  consonant  to  the  ancient,  natural,  and  Reformed  view. 
By  ancient,  our  theological  poet  must  mean  the  Jews,  for  the 
Fathers  make  no  such  distinction. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  modern  theory  of  inspiration  has 
the  honour  of  being  anticipated  by  Bolingbroke  in  his  third 
Letter  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History.  What  Bolingbroke 
there  seeks  is  that  the  history  and  chronology  of  Scripture 
should  be  allowed  no  more  than  their  natural  claim,  for  in 
the  sense  of  minute  inspiration  he  is  compelled  to  confess 
himself  dissatisfied  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  learned  men. 
Aware  of  no  settled  yet  necessary  rule,  he  proceeds  to  dis 
tinguish  "the  legal,  doctrinal,  or  prophetical  parts  of  the 
Bible,"  from  "  the  historical."  Such  authority  as  the  New 
Testament  imparts  to  the  Old  needs  not  affect  those  parts  of 
the  Old  to  which  in  the  New  no  allusion  is  made.  Such  is 
his  theory  of  inspiration,  and  it  coincides  with  the  view  now 
entertained  by  men  not  necessarily  destitute  of  faith  and 
reverence,  who  seek  to  reconcile  the  statements  of  written 
revelation  with  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  deductions  of 
philosophy  and  the  facts  of  science.  Bolingbroke  therefore, 
poor  fellow  !  that  "  fell  genius,"  as  Garrick  designated  him 
in  the  spirited  lines  prompted  by  the  publication  of  his  works 
by  Mallet,  and  the  exit  of  Pelham  from  the  scene,  events  that 
concurred  the  same  morning,2  was  before  his  time,  which 
therefore,  as  usual,  inveighed  against  him,  and  added  torture 
to  his  exile  in  France,  and  retirement  at  Battersea.  It  might 
therefore  be  judicious  to  issue  a  new  life  of  Bolingbroke, 
should  it  vindicate  this  point  in  his  opinions  from  the  relics 
of  present  prejudice  and  the  aspersions  of  past  malignity.  It 

1  Anglico. 

2  Bolingbroke  died  in  1751,  Pelham  in  1754.     Garrick  wrote  an  Ode 
on  Pelham's  death,  part  of  it  this  stanza,  which  I  have  heard  a  lady, 
patriarchal  in  the  triple  sense  of  the  word,  years,  authority,  position,  in 
a  remote  part  of  Wales,  quote  with  mixed  feeling,  energy,  and  indig 
nation  : — 

"  The  same  sad  morn,  to  Church  and  State, 
So  for  our  sins  'twas  fix'd  by  fate, 

A  double  blow  was  given  ; 
Black  as  the  whirlwinds  of  the  north, 
St.  John's  fell  genius  issued  forth, 

And  Pelham's  fled  to  heaven." 
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deserves  attention  that  Bolingbroke's  model  in  philosophy, 
according  to  one  of  his  finest  critics,  was  Spinosa.1  Some 
remarks  follow,  which,  as  foreign  to  the  present  subject,  are 
introduced  below.2 

So  much  for  inspiration,  the  interposition  of  God  in 
the  textwork  of  Scripture  :  what  of  His  relation  to  Nature  ? 
Bishop  Butler  says  well,  in  his  sublime  Sermon  on  the  Ignor 
ance  of  man,  that  even  as  to  visible  creation,  it  is  so  beyond 
our  reach,  that  we  know  nothing  of  what  are  properly 
termed  Causes;  what  we  term  Laws,  being  merely  effects 
reduced  to  rules.  But  the  modern  idea  of  Natural  Laws 
is  carried  so  far  as  to  supersede  the  executive  necessary  to 
enforce  the  laws,  and  even  to  ignore  the  legislator,  while  it 
idolises  the  laws.  Because  a  human  artificer  can  construct 
an  engine  capable  of  motion  and  efficacy,  at  least  for  a  time, 
without  his  interference,  it  is  assumed  that  the  same  must 
much  more  hold  true  of  the  Divine  artificer  in  relation"  to 
His  machine  of  the  globe  and  the  universe.  But  the  parallel 
is  not  just,  it  is  essentially  defective,  for  the  power  of  the 
human  artificer  to  frame  an  engine  able  to  move,  operate,  and 
continue  to  do  so  indefinitely  even  after  his  hand  is  wholly 
removed  from  it,  may  require  the  Divine  agency  you  would 
repudiate  to  make  it  efficacious  in  continuity  and  absence. 
The  same  idea  of  dependence  may  be  applied  to  every  order 
of  secondary  causation,  animate  or  inanimate,  even  to  the 
highest,  angelic  agency.  Divine  concurrence,  constant,  con 
tinuous,  present,  universal,  may  be  necessary  to  all  life, 
thought,  sensation,  all  action,  motion,  coherence,  and  being ; 
to  the  operation  and  efficacy  of  all  natural  laws.  In  aid  of 
memory  and  intelligence,  the  form  of  a  Latin  hexameter  may 
be  adopted : 

Non  satis  estjieri,  nunquam  non  esse  necesse  est. 

1  Sketch  of  his  Philosophical  Character  by   Hunter,  a  blind  clergy 
man  :  1780.     His  treatment  of  the  Philosopher,  the  first  Philosopher,  is 
not  abusive,  as  commonly  Warburton's,  but  honourable  without  being 
less  severe. 

2  Bolingbroke   was  a  man  of  great  powers.     Politics  were  his  forte. 
The  Letter  to  Windharn  is  valuable  for  a  detail  of  circumstances  only 
derivable  from  himself.     The  Spirit  of  Patriotism  and  Patriot  King  are 
in  his  best  mood  and  manner.      In  particular  the  Patriot  King  may 
beneficially  be  read  by  the  prince  and  premier  for  its  instructions,  as 
well  as  by  the  orator  and  author  for  its  synthesis  and  language.    Few 
nobler  specimens  of  fine  writing  and  just  distinction  are  to  be  found  than 
the  parallel  of  wisdom  and  cunning  in  that  tract. 

Bolingbroke's  style  is  lordly,  prolonged,  and  periodical ;  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  coincide  with  Pitt,  himself  also  remarkable,  as  Thurlo-w 
said  of  him,  for  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  periods,  who,  when  asked 
what  English  orator's  lost  speeches  he  would  resuscitate,  answered, 
"  Bolingbroke's." 
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Creation  is  one  thing,  conservation  another.  Bishop  Dave- 
nant,  though  by  no  means  partial  to  the  schoolmen,  and  hos 
tile  to  the  "  pontificians,"  nevertheless,  writing  before  the 
Catholicity  of  his  Church  was  still  more  devastated  by  civil 
revolution,  presents  a  succession  of  logical  and  dependent 
propositions  in  support  of  the  concurrence  of  the  Creator  as 
indispensable  to  the  creature,  where,  in  his  Exposition  of 
Colossians  he  treats  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "In  him  all 
things  consist."1  And  he  is  indebted  to  St.  Thomas,  to  whom 
conscientiously  he  refers.2 

The  question  is  important,  for  it  is  not  one  of  mere  specu 
lation  :  it  stands  related  to  prayer,  trust,  patience,  reverence, 
liberty,  responsibility  ;  it  amounts  to  110  less  than  that  of  the 
personality,  presence,  providence,  and  paternity  of  God.  Alas, 
the  tendency  of  the  present  day  both  in  society  and  science  is 
to  discard  those  holy  and  consolatory  convictions.  Nature, 
natural  laws,  fortune,  chance,  fate,  destiny,  are  words  or 
notions  substituted  for  them  in  the  literature  and  philosophy 
of  later  ages.  This  is  carried  so  far  as  to  make  mention  of 
the  name  of  God  distasteful,  of  His  providence  appear  super 
stitious.  The  general  and  regular  order  He  has  established, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  which  His  unceasing  energy  and 
vigilance  are  indispensable,  is,  by  some  abstract  phrase  or 
notion,  put  for  Himself,  so  often  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
us  forget  or  ignore  Him,  perhaps  even  deny  Him,  for  what 
else  is  it  to  refuse  that  prerogative  conceded  to  human  legis 
lators  and  supreme  powers  of  constituting  exceptions  in  cases 
of  emergency  or  for  ends  of  paramount  importance  to  their  own 
general  laws  or  courses  of  action;  exceptions,  it  should  be  obser 
ved,  in  His  government, quite  as  much  foreseen  and  determined 
as  the  laws,  yet  not  the  less  perhaps  in  some  instances  co-related 
to  the  moral  agency  of  inferior  intelligences,  and  as  it  were  de 
pendent  on  it  ?  So  that,  as  may  be  added,  this  philosophy  of 
a  sort  of  Epicurean  God,3  remote  from  interference  with  his 

1  Coloss.  i.  17. 

2  1  Summae,  qusest.  104,  art.  1 ;  et  alia  loca  sen  opera  D.  Thomre  apud 
Davenantium  citata. 

3  Abandonment  of  the  moral  government  seems  ideally  associated  to 
abandonment  of  the  natural,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  philosophy  of  Lucretius 
copied  from  his  Master's  letter  to  Menceceus : 

"  Omnis  enim  per  se  Divum  natura  necesse  'st 
Immortali  sevo  summa  cum  pace  fruatur, 
Semota  a  nostris  rebus,  sejunctaque  longe 
Nam  privata  dolore  omni,  privata  periclis, 
Ipsa  suis  pollens  opibus,  nihil  indiga  nostri, 
Nee  bene  promeritis  capitur,  nee  tangitur  ira." 

De  Rerum  Natura  bis,  i.  57—62  et  ii.  645—50. 
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creation  after  having  arranged  and  commissioned  it,  tends  not 
only  to  impair  religious  feeling  and  sentiment  in  individuals, 
but  to  shake  the  foundations  of  Christianity  itself.  For  it 
is  only  to  extend  the  principle  a  little  further,  and  as  you 
deny  Providence,  so  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  that  Nature 
is  prevalent,  to  maintain  Miracles  to  be  impossible.  Yet  if 
there  be  any  difference  to  omnipotence,  perhaps  nature  is  the 
greater  miracle,  in  proportion  as  it  is  apparently  more  com 
plicated,  circuitous,  and  uniform  :  miracles,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  more  natural  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term.  But  ex 
perience,  says  the  unbeliever,  taught  by  Hume,  his  aristarch, 
is  in  favour  of  nature.  True  ;  but  some  experience,  though 
past,  is  in  favour  of  miracles,  which  experience  can  only  be 
known  to  us  through  testimony,  since  the  time  and  place  of 
their  being  could  only  coexist  and  coincide  with  themselves. 
Besides,  is  not  testimony  experience  ?  The  question  is,  Have 
we  that  testimony,  and  is  it  sufficient  and  consistent  ?  In  all 
fact,  record,  history,  and  literature,  is  there  any  testimony 
equal  to  that  in  support  of  the  supernatural  events  related 
in  the  New  Testament  ?  How  act  we  in  common  life  ?  where 
at  least  men  are  reasonable,  though  they  will  not  be  so  always 
in  Christian.  We  accept  the  testimony  of  valid  witnesses 
where  through  necessity  or  circumstance  we  were  not  present 
ourselves. 

Simple  people,  among  others  the  Mohammedans,  acknow 
ledge  the  finger,  if  we  may  so  speak,  not  merely  the  eye  and 

"  For  whatsoere's  Divine  must  live  in  peace, 
In  undisturb'd  arid  everlasting  ease  : 
Not  care  for  us,  from  fears  and  dangers  free, 
Sufficient  to  its  own  felicity  : 
Nought  here  below,  nought  in  our  power  needs  ; 
Nere  smiles  at  good,  nere  frowns  at  wicked  deeds." 

CREECH. 

Epicurus's  supreme  God  must  have  created  the  atoms  and  assigned 
them  their  tendency  :  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  could  exist, 
be  borne  in  an  oblique  more  than  any  other  direction,  or  what  use  he  could 
serve,  for  it  is  a  constant  principle  in  this  philosophy,  not  less  than  in 
that  of  Moses,  Aristotle,  and  Newton,  that  Ex  itihilo  nihilfit.  Lucretius, 
as  far  as  can  be  recollected  from  a  precise  and  iterated  perusal  at  the 
university,  gives  no  account  either  of  the  divine  or  atomic  original. 

Men,  merely  viewed  as  scientific,  revelation  apart,  have  less  excuse 
now  for  their  "  semote,"  unfeeling,  and  apathetic  ;  or  if  the  two  last 
epithets  be  disapproved,  as  proper  "only  to  the  creature,  for  their  uncon 
cerned  and  indifferent  God  ;  than  either  the  Greek  atheist  or  his  Koman 
successor  ;  in  proportion  as  through  experience  and  experiment,  time, 
induction,  and  discovery,  they  enjoy  more  insight  into  the  powers  of 
nature  and  the  action  of  natural  causes,  dependent  as  both  are,  not  so 
much  on  their  primary  constitution,  as  the  minute,  constant,  universal, 
and  indefatigable  concurrence  and  efficiency  of  the  ever  concomitant 
and  contributive  Cause  of  causes. 
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hand  of  God.  Of  religious  schools  in  England,  that  which 
most  contributed  to  maintain  the  sense  of  Providence  was 
one  which  also  most  deferred  to  simple  Scripture,  the  Evan 
gelical  ;  read  its  lives,  writings,  diaries,  and  letters  ;  and  of 
the  leaders  in  that  school  none  was  more  conspicuous  in 
the  advocacy  of  the  providential,  as  well  as  many  other 
noble  and  salutary  pleas,  than  a  very  original  and  vigor 
ous  thinker,  John  Newton.i  He  and  others,  for  instance, 
Charles  of  Bala  and  Jones  of  Creaton,  seem  to  have 
perpetually  before  their  minds,  or  identified  with  their  hearts, 
the  Divine  words,  "  Not  a  sparrow  shall  fall  on  the  ground 
without  your  Father  ; "  or  the  apostolic,  "  In  Him  we  live, 
move,  and  have  our  being,"  The  truth  is,  we  are  environed 
and  interpenetrated  by  unceasing,  innumerable,  and  circum 
ambient  mercies,  so  common,  constant,  and  universal,  as  to 
constitute  our  life,  and  to  be  insufficiently  appreciated  even 
by  the  pious.  God  is  above  us,  below  us,  about  us,  within  us. 

1  In  one  way  Newton  did  this  by  writing  a  Preface  to  the  Diary  of 
Colonel  Blackader,  one  of  Marlborough's  best  officers.  The  Diary  ex 
tends  over  1704 — 15.  Blackader  exercises  trust  in  Providence,  and 
acknowledgment  of  it  in  the  minutest  particular.  For  my  part  I  cannot 
condemn  him  for  this,  notwithstanding  some  remarks  of  his  Editor, 
not  Newton ;  it  was  at  most  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  Certainly  one 
would  not  condemn  him  for  applying  some  hortatory  or  consolatory 
Scripture,  for  instance,  the  ninety-first  and  hundred  and  third  Psalms, 
favourites  with  him,  to  himself  and  circumstances :  nothing  is  more 
common  with  Christians  of  whatever  name,  and  a  religious  man  may 
do  so  without  pretending  to  be  better  than  others,  without  envy  and 
without  presumption.  Besides,  St.  Paul  seems  to  prescribe  it,  Rom. 
xv.  4.  Blackader  practises  retirement  in  order  to  prayer  and  medi 
tation,  employs  set  prayer  in  prospect  of  a  campaign,  cultivates  habitual 
prayer  in  action  and  on  march.  The  vicinity  or  presence  of  an  engage 
ment  quickens  pious  sensibility  in  him,  without  impaling  resolution  or 
impeding  action.  The  field  of  battle  after  victory  is  to  him  a  constant 
lecture  on  mortality.  As  his  prayer  in  the  morning  had  been  to  do  his 
duty  "  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  and  a  soldier;  "  so,  the  day  over,  he  gives 
thanks  in  proportion  as  he  feels  he  did  it.  His  regiment,  the  Cameronian, 
was  approved  by  the  general  ;  and  when  Blackader  retired  from  the 
service,  Marlborough  spoke  of  him  in  high  terms.  That  he  should  be 
popular  with  the  army  in  general  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  notwith 
standing  his  courage  and  conscientiousness,  particularly  as  he  employed 
military  punishment  to  correct  immorality,  though  from  the  purest 
motives  and  in  the  most  impartial  manner ;  see  Diary,  June  20,  1709. 
Their  censure  was  to  him  praise.  The  society  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
tried  him  more  than  the  hardships  and  the  perils.  He  repeatedly  com 
pares  it  to  a  hell  on  earth.  The  religion  and  morals  of  the  English  seem 
indeed  by  the  particulars  he  states  to  have  been  at  a  very  low  ebb,  lower 
than  those  of  the  other  allies.  Thej  even  ridiculed  the  piety  of 
Marlborough  which  prompted  him  to  return  thanks  for  \ictories  and  to 
commemorate  anniversaries.  That  piety  even  extended  to  captures,  as 
of  Mons,  Tournay,  and  Bouchaine.  The  diarist  of  course  eulogises  him. 

The  diary  seems  to  have  been  kept  as  a  spiritual  exercise,  but  is  not 
without  much  interest  in  a  military  view.  Ed.  Edinburgh,  1806. 
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How  felicitous  the  evangelical  conviction  !  how  conducive  to 
reliance,  dependence,  and  resignation;  to  love  trust,  hope, 
and  joy ;  to  the  propriety  of  earth,  and  the  reversion  of 
heaven  ! 

"  Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ  ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy." 

ADDISOK. 

Not  only  so,  but  there  is  an  art  of  grace,  capable  of  converting 
contempt  into  charity  and  contumely  into  contrition,  sorrows 
into  solaces  and  crosses  into  crowns  ;  of  accepting  trial  as  a 
privilege,  and  even  of  enhancing  through  the  temptations 
of  impiety  the  convictions  of  faith ;  so  that  buoyancy  may  be 
uniform,  and  benefaction  unexceptional.  This  the  Son  of 
God  has  taught,  and  this  the  Spirit  of  God  empowers.  This 
so  sweetens  the  waters  of  Marah,  that  the  true  saint  prefers 
them  to  the  well  of  Bethlehem.  This  heals  the  waters  of 
Jericho,  and  makes  the  barren  soil  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 
For  perfection  is  the  aim  of  the  manly  and  intelligent 
Christian,  best  commonly  attained  by  hardship  :  not  exemp 
tion  from  woe  or  warfare,  from  external  trial  or  internal 
solicitation  ;  not  rapture  alternating  with  despondency  ;  not 
relief  from  aridity,  or  the  substitution  of  sensible  consolation  ; 
but  assent  to  the  wisdom,  and  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  Him, 
'•  whose  way  is  in  the  sea,  whose  path  in  the  great  waters,  and 
whose  footsteps  are  not  known." 

Yet  more  :  natural  laws  are,  alas  !  now  so  exaggerated  by 
guides  of  youth  and  men  of  science,  as  not  only  to  supersede 
providential  interposition,  however  itself  pre-determined  and 
pre-arranged,  yet  not  less  to  all  intents  and  purposes  actual 
and  immediate,  so  tending  to  subvert  miracles;  but  the 
necessity  of  Grace,  through  man's  being  made  cognisant  of  the 
laws,  of  the  conditions  of  their  observance  and  the  penalties 
of  their  infraction,  which  is  sufficient  to  sustain  his  rectitude, 
reclaim  his  principles,  and  perfect  his  soul,  for  all,  forsooth, 
that  man  requires  is  the  information  of  his  intellect,  not  the 
renovation  of  his  will,  since  he  is  not  corrupted,  unholy,  and 
unjust,  but  errs  through  ignorance,  and  may  be  made  or  kept 
right  through  the  accession  of  knowledge.  Such  is  the  con 
fidence  of  reason,  and  such  the  prevalence  of  unbelief ;  of 
which  though  in.  this  respect  experience  will  in  due  time  prove 
the  futility,  it  will  not  suffice  to  force  the  discontinuance. 

The  subject  of  Natural  Laws,  had  evidently  cost  the  writer 
some  perplexity,  and  received  proportionate  consideration. 
One  difficulty  in  their  reconciliation  with  religion  concerns 
Prayer,  as  slightly  intimated  above  :  this  is  encountered  in 
the  following  extract  from  what  appears  to  have  been  designed 
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or  delivered  as  a  Lecture.     Though  somewhat  lengthy,  it  is 
perhaps  not  without  value  : — 

Thus  have  I  principally  treated  the  subject  in  the  manner 
of  one  who  speaks  confidently,  because  he  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  holy  Scripture,  as  well  as  the  every-day  expe 
rience  of  Christians,  for  it  must  be  recollected  that  Prayer, 
its  necessity,  not  merely  its  duty,  its  success  where  sincere, 
its  efficacy  where  nothing  else  can  serve,  are  facts  :  I  would 
proceed  to  a  practical  application  of  my  principles,  had  I  not 
first  to  meet  an  objection  started  by  some  who  maintain  the 
uselessness  of  prayer  from  the  regularity  and  stability  of  what 
are  termed  Natural  Laws,  by  which  is  meant  that  settled,  but 
to  us  often  hidden  relation  between  effects  and  causes,  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  adjusted  from  the  beginning. 
This  I  must  do  briefly,  trespassing  for  a  short  space  more 
particularly  on  the  patience  of  the  less  literate  part  of  my 
audience. 

Now,  granting  these,  and  for  a  moment  Providence  not  to 
exercise  any  direct  control  over  them,  having  once  enacted 
and  established  them,  yet  one  branch  of  Natural  Laws  are 
Moral  ones,  and  the  cases  and  circumstances  subjecting  to 
these  depend  on  the  free  will  and  choice  of  man.  For  nature, 
where  there  are  moral  agents,  is  not  allowed  to  pursue  her 
course  uninfluenced,  or  she  is  brought  into  action  where  before 
she  lay  latent  or  unused  :  thus,  we  wilfully  or  negligently 
impair  our  health,  or  we  employ  medicine  or  operations  to 
restore  or  preserve  it.  Man  therefore  depends  on  the  use  of 
his  faculties,  and  the  regulation  of  his  instincts,  as  well  as  on 
the  state  of  things  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  those 
instincts  themselves.  The  latter  are  his  tools ;  the  former, 
to  speak  metaphorically,  his  eye  and  hand,  of  which  he 
himself  collectively,  is  the  brain. 

But  the  use  of  his  faculties,  the  regulation  of  his  instincts, 
depend  much  on  his  own  negligence  or  ignorance,  cultivation 
or  knowledge,  on  circumstances  amid  which  he  is  placed, 
which  he  either  voluntarily  incurs,  or  for  which  he  is  indebted 
to  others,  voluntary  agents  like  himself,  whether  in  past  or 
present  time ;  in  short  man's  temporal  condition  is  ultimately 
traceable  to  wisdom,  prudence,  virtue,  or  their  contraries, 
somewhere ;  to  acts  of  will,  to  rational  compliance  with  the 
order  of  Providence  or  preference  of  appetite  before  obedience, 
to  indulgence  or  mortification,  to  sloth  or  industry,  to  want 
of  judgment  consequent  on  carelessness,  to  observance  or 
disregard  of  moral  laws,  to  use  or  abuse  of  the  higher  part 
of  his  constitution. 

Every  power  that  he  possesses  may  be  used  for  ill :  how  shall 
he  use  them  to  the  best  advantage,  wisely  and  virtuously  ?  It 
turns  on  his  reason,  sense  of  duty,  and  will.  The  difficulty 
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then  is  to  have  these  illuminated,  purified,  rectified,  invigo 
rated.  Let  him  use  Prayer,  as  one  principal  expedient ;  let 
him  observe  the  laws  of  Nature  and  Providence  with  which 
he  is  acquainted  ;  if  he  relapse,  let  him  not  remain,  but  return 
and  renew  his  struggle  by  the  same  process. 

Let  him  use  and  utter  prayer  ;  for  as  mind  influences  and 
wills  the  action  of  bodily  organs  and  the  course  of  inferior 
agents,  so  God  of  mind.  Prayer  may  therefore  be  the  condi 
tion  of  that  mental  illumination  and  capability  of  self-govern 
ment  which  He  imparts,  prayer  qualify  the  higher  faculties 
for  their  appropriate  functions.  Prayer  would  have  prevented 
much  of  the  evil  existent  in  the  world,  for  prayer  to  him  who 
sincerely  offers  it  becomes-his  rule  of  life  ;  and  prayer  may 
cure  much  of  that  evil  by  empowering  to  bear  it,  for  prayer 
in  relation  to  hardship  is  the  highest  exercise  of  patience. 
Whether  it  be  that  prayer  gets  grace  or  not,  the  former  of 
which  Scripture  and  the  Church  lead  us  to  believe,  effects  flow 
from  it  which  we  vainly  seek  from  other  sources.  By  Prayer 
I  would  in  a  larger  sense  understand  any  direct  reference  to 
God,  in  the  forms  of  recollection,  aspiration,  self-devotion,  as 
well  as  petition.  Even  silence,  of  the  speculative  intellect, 
the  excursive  imagination ,  and  the  repugnant  will ;  or,  in  our 
blessed  Lord's  metaphorical  language,1  the  solitude  of  "  the 
closet,"  the  dismission  of  whatever  is  external  or  circum 
ferential  to  the  centre  of  the  soul,  and  irrelevant  to  the  Divine 
idea,  may  be  included. 

God  may  be  ever  ready  to  bless  and  keep  us  ;  but  to  His 
benevolence  must  correspond  an  accommodation  of  ourselves, 
and  this  in  its  highest  form  is  earnest  and  frequent  prayer,  by 
which  the  attention  is  fixed  on  Him,  by  which  the  will  is 
subjected  to  Him,  and  by  which  the  affections  are  devoted  to 
Him,  so  as  to  constitute  a  union  of  spirits,  the  Divine  and 
the  human,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  wedded.  Thus 
prayer  prepares  the  heart  for  the  reception  of  grace  ever 
ready  to  enter,  as  air  into  a  vacuum,  or  as  water  seeks  its  own 
level. 

Shall  we  refuse  God  some  special  interference  with  His  own 
creation,  since  we,  evidently  made  in  His  image,  exercise  it 
ourselves  by  our  own  schemes  ?  Shall  we  be  free  agents,  God 
not  ?  God  foresees,  but  does  riot  realise  till  the  opportunity 
is  arrived,  and  even  then  He  acts  consistently  with  pre- 


1  Matt.  vi.  6,  Ecclesiastes,  v.  1 — 8,  is  morally  identical ;  and  1  Cor. 
vii.  32 — 5,  illustrative,  where  note  the  force  of  the  concluding  words  in 
the  original,  pros  to  euprosedron  to  Ttiiriu  aperispastos,  of  which  the  Vul 
gate,  "  Ad  id  quod  facultatem  praeheat  sine  impedimento  Dominum 
ohsecrandi,"  and  the  Anglican  version,  "  That  ye  may  attend  upon  the 
Lord  without  distraction,"  are  equally  expressive. 
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established  laws,  and  the  condition  and  opportunity  of  His  so 
realising  His  foresight  may  be  our  contingent  and  voluntary 
observance  of  His  moral  laws,  our  prayer,  self-restraint,  in 
dustry,  cultivation  of  charity,  observance  indeed  not  possible 
without  the  aid  of  grace,  that  at  least  it  may  be  spiritual  and 
in  the  highest  degree  acceptable,  but  neither  possible  without 
personal  agency,  without  the  exercise  of  that  free  choice  which 
is  itself  His  gift,  but  which,  by  reference  to  Him,  is  fed  and 
nourished,  recruited  and  rectified.  For  as  an  ancient  writer 
with  uncommon  acuteness  says  :  "  Though  the  choice  of  good 
is  in  our  power,  yet  since  that  power  of  choosing  is  the  gift  of 
God,  we  everywhere  need  Him  to  co-operate  with  us,  and 
perfect  what  we  have  chosen."  . 

On  what  trifles  do  not  the  most  important  circumstances 
turn  ?  on  changes  of  weather,  on  indigestion,  on  slight  excesses 
in  sleep,  food,  pleasure  ;  on  vanity  or  flattery ;  on  a  little 
imprudence,  negligence,  or  caprice  ;  on  the  necessity  of  acting 
one  way  or  other ;  on  pride ;  on  insult,  real  or  fancied ;  on 
numberless  accidents  indeterminable  by  any  rule  of  choice,  if 
not  any  law  of  nature  ;  on  motives  or  feelings  which  we 
cannot  determine,  or  of  which  perhaps  we  are  not  conscious. 
May  not  Providence  exercise  some  inscrutable  and  independent 
agency  over  these,  and  may  not  prayer  be  one  medium  of 
their  salutary  administration  ?  Matter  controls  matter,  mind 
mind,  Deity  mind. 

Posthumus  resumes  the  general  subject. — How  far  has 
the  Inductive  process,  that  philosophy  of  the  Reformation, 
consecrated,  probably  exaggerated,  not  certainly  invented, 
by  Bacon,1  conduced  to  this  and  much  other  infidelity  ? 
It  is  too  much  to  extend  that  process  to  theology,  natural 
or  revealed,  without  cautious  limitation,  so  much  is  there 
in  theology  that  is  traditional,  instinctive,  or  unseen.  Be 
sides,  the  position  of  theology  relatively  to  the  mind  of  the 
inquirer  differs  essentially  from  that  of  science,  in  depending 
so  much  on  his  moral  state,  rather  than  his  perspicacity ;  on 
his  intellect  as  biased  by  his  affections  and  controlled  by  his 
will,  rather  than  his  will  and  affections  as  directed  by  his  in 
tellect.  He  who,  not  content  to  ascertain  the  evidence  of  its 
revelation,  would  judge  the  supernatural  dogma  itself  by 
reason,  may  be  reminded  that  reason  is  inadequate  to  the 
explanation  or  analysis  of  much  of  nature,  and  of  things  un 
seen,  has  no  experience  except  such  as  it  has  received  on  tes 
timony.  Let  him  beware,  lest,  scrutinising  the  Majesty,  he 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  glory.2 

1  See  ante,  page  35. 

2  Prov.  xxv,  27,  Vulg.     A  very  remarkable  text,  from  which  the  An 
glican  version  differs  toto  ccelo,  though  it  also  is  not  without  point  to  the 
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Pursuant  to  the  same  philosophy,  Statistics  are  so  employed 
as  to  make  both  God  and  man  mechanical,  to  prescribe  the 
course  of  Providence,  to  supersede  moral  agency,  and  pro 
nounce  the  mind  of  man  the  slave  of  circumstance.  Here  a 
well-known  materialist,  not  spared  to  complete  his  mission, 
Buckle,  is  the  type.  Familiarity  with  these  calculations, 
while  it  contracts  the  mind,  obscures  the  perception  of  first 
principles,  and  incapacitates  the  higher  powers ;  impairs,  if  it 
do  not  also  destroy  the  sense  of  responsibility. 

Descend  to  inferior  and  created  intelligences.  The  exist 
ence  of  Angels,  though  not  more  visible  than  air,  odour,  sound, 
electricity,  entity,  mental  influence,  moral  fascination,  the 
Divine  Being  Himself,  cannot  well  be  denied,  so  frequent  and 
decisive  is  the  Scripture  allusion  to  them,  such  also  is  the 
solid,  though  still  somewhat  vague  position  they  occupy  in 
the  Prayer-book  ;  nevertheless,  virtually,  their  agency  is  re 
duced  to  a  nonentity,  and  that  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Establishment  itself.  Here,  in  lieu  of  discussion,  take  three 
examples  known  or  heard  by  myself.  The  first  was  of  a  Lon 
don  curate  who  preached  a  gift  sermon  on  Michaelmas  day, 
and  \vas  called  to  account  by  some  of  the  parochial  autho 
rities  who  were  present  for  his  superstition,  yet  it  amounted 
to  no  more  than  the  obvious  letter  of  Scripture  might  allow. 
The  second,  of  Dr.  Kynaston,  master  of  St.  Paul's  school. 
The  day  was  the  same,  only  additionally  it  happened  that 
year  to  be  Sunday  :  the  place  the  metropolitan  cathedral :  the 
audience  numerous,  and  of  course  intelligent.  Theorising  on 
the  nature  and  oflice  of  angels,  he  denied  the  nine  orders  as 
deducible  from  Scripture,  or  dependent  on  more  than  the 
surmise  of  intrusive  men ;  while  he  robbed  children  and 
mothers  of  the  sweet  and  salutary  idea  of  a  guardian,  however 
apparently  intimated  in  the  gospel  for  the  day.  Just  in  the 
same  fashion  as,  I  may  add,  the  author  of  a  work  before  cited1 
pronounces  that  emphatic  warning,  "  Take  heed  that  ye  de 
spise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  in 
heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father 
who  is  in  heaven,"  to  be  another  instance  of  parabolic  vague 
ness  and  adaptation  to  cotemporary  opinion  :  "  We  may 
infer,  says  he,  "  that  our  Lord  means  simply  to  describe  the 
especially  high  regard  with  which  God  looks  upon  the  hum 
ble  believer  in  Christ."  The  third  example  I  would  adduce 
relates  to  a  clergyman,  neither  low,  nor  dry,  but  tractarian. 
The  sermon  was  for  a  Charity  School,  one  of  the  old  and 

present  purpose,  since  it  may  intimate  the  boundary  where  the  demesne 
of  reason  ceases,  and  that  of  faith  begins,  as  well  as  the  motive  from 
which  inordinate  exercise  of  the  rational  faculties  so  often  originates. 
1  See  ante  page  174. 
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clothed  ones,  a  noble  institution  :  the  text,  Matth.  xviii.  10. 
All  was  well ;  bold,  implicit,  affecting,  poetical ;  as  regarded 
his  angelic  theory,  and  the  ghastly  scandals  to  which  little 
ones  are  exposed  in  this  wicked  city,  this  vast  and  artificial 
metropolis  :  but  when  he  came  to  advocate  the  Charity  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  sermon,  he  urged  his  hearers  to  contri 
bute  liberally,  lest  the  children's  guardians  should  be  offended. 
In  spite  of  this,  perhaps  through  it,  as  addressed  to  a  middle 
class  audience,  principally  tradesmen,  the  collection,  was  a 
poor  one.  This  reminds  me  of  parallel  treatment  of  another 
text,  "  That  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence."2 
The  object  here  was  to  defray  the  cost  of  repairing  an  ancient 
and  well-known  church  in  the  east  of  London,  the  preacher 
a  man  of  note  for  his  eloquence.  The  exaltation  of  Christ 
was  shown  with  great  force  and  judgment,  each  division  of 
the  argument  terminating  with  citation  of  the  text.  The 
hearers  were  impressed  till  the  preacher  arrived  at  his  appli 
cation,  when  he  invited  them  so  to  contribute  that  in  that 
as  in  all  things  He  might  have  the  pre-eminence.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  apostle,  or  a  Greater  than  the  apostle,  had  specifi 
cally  contemplated  the  collection  at  S for  one  among  the 

instances  of  universal  subordination  and  supreme  control. 
As  Napoleon  said,  "  There  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous."  Better,  perhaps,  decline  the  angelic  subject, 
as  in  general  the  Dissenters  do  except  allusively  as  a  bygone 
thing  in  relation  to  Scripture  incident,  consigning  it  to  those 
times  in  which  the  gods  freely  conversed  with  men  ;  or  treat 
it  simply,  openly,  faithfully,  and  feelingly  with  the  Catholics. 
See,  further,  the  inconvenience  of  a  mock,  meagre,  and  muti 
lated  Catholicism,  in  Avhich  are  manifested  an  endeavour  to 
speak,  but  inability  to  be  heard  in  one  set  of  teachers ;  a 
dread  of  opinion  in  a  second ;  a  coincidence  with  opinion  in  a 
third. 

Yet  ancient  philosophy,  poetry,  mythology,  the  persuasion 
and  cult  of  nations,  recognised  the  existence  of  an  order  of 
intelligences  intermediate  to  gods  and  men.  So  universal  a 
belief,  however  distorted,  could  only  emanate  from  tradition, 
true  as  regarded  its  pervading  principle  and  general  inculca 
tion.  The  modern  infidel  may  invert  the  facts,  and  say  that 
the  Scriptural  and  ecclesiastical,  the  Jewish  and  Christian  be 
lief  issued  from  the  Ethnic  or  with  it  was  identical,  and  that 
the  Ethnic  emanated  from  imagination  and  superstition. 
But  what  is  this  more  than  an  assumption,  like  many  other 
fallacies  of  infidelity  ?  Nor  is  what  has  just  been  stated  all : 
the  Ethnic  argument  comprehends  more  :  philosophy,  poetry, 
mythology  went  further,  and  assigned  every  man  two  socii, 
or  invisible  mates,  one  guardian,  the  other  hostile  :  an  idea 

2  Col.  i.  18. 
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that,  as  may  be  observed  collaterally,  even  Swedenborg,  who 
in  his  theory  of  the  unseen  world  is  often  probable,  has  not 
neglected,  for  he  associates  at  least  two  spirits  to  every  human 
being,  one  good,  the  other  evil,  as  indispensable  to  moral 
agency  comprehensively  considered,  as  the  condition  of  human 
probation,  progress,  retrogression.  Modern  Protestantism, 
therefore,  scientific  or  popular,  should  hesitate  before  it  re 
jects  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Angels  as  superstitious,  ignores 
it  as  unfounded,  or  disregards  it  as  problematical. 

"  Reverence  your  Angel,"  says  St.  Bernard, "  in  every  place 
of  sojourn,  every  angle  of  secrecy.  Dare  you  in  his  presence, 
what  in  my  sight  you  would  not  dare  ?  Or  doubt  you  his 
presence  whom  you  see  not  1  \Vhat  if  you  hear,  what  if  you 
touch,  what  if  you  smell  1  See  that  the  presence  of  things  is 
not  verified  by  sight  alone."  l  So  once  in  England  knew,  felt, 
did,  many  men,  many  women,  many  children.  What  super 
stition  !  Yes  :  and  what  security,  suavity,  sublimity  !2 

But  if  the  holy  and  heavenly  hierarchy  encounters  such  a 
reception,  much  more  the  Infernal.  Its  chief  is  denied,  often 
in  terms,  more  often  in  implicit  faith  and  practical  effect.  It 
is  contended  that  such  amazing  power,  exquisite  subtlety, 
and  atrocious  malignity,  as  Catholic  truth  ascribes  to  him^ 
are  an  absurdity,  a  contradiction,  inconsistent  with  the  good 
ness  and  omnipotence  of  God.  As  if,  as  Bishop  Heber  argues, 

1  In  Ps.  Qui  Habitat,  Sermo  xii.,  num.  6. 

2  The  Anglican  reader  may  recollect  an  eloquent  sermon  of  Bishop 
Bull's  on  the  angelic  subject.     That  learned  yet  sensitive  prelate  lived 
in  days  of  more  credulity.     He  has  indeed  two  sermons,  one  on  the 
existence  and  nature,  the  other  on  the  ministrant  office  of  the  angels. 
Of  these,  the  second  is  now  meant :  the  first  indulges  in  wider  polemic. 
The  "  ministrant  "  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  "  assistent "  office. 
Of  the  nine  orders,  in  the  Catholic  distribution,  three  are  assistent,  six 
ministrant,  of  which  the  first  may  he  termed  intermediate  or  transi 
tional.     In  not  being  sent,  it  assimilates  to  the  three  higher  orders ; 
in  not  executing,  but  simply  directing  and  disposing,   it  differs  from 
the  inferior  five.     This  intermediate  order  is  "  Dominations."    The  less 
familiar  denominations  may  be  gathered,  possibly  admitted  by  the  Scrip- 
turist,  from  a  comparison    of  Kom.  viii.  38,  Col.  i.  16,  1  Pet.  iii.,  22. 
Eph.  vi.  12  may  contribute  an  analogy.     Dionysius  seems  first  to  have 
classified  the  celestial  hierarchy.      Of  the  Latin  writers,  St.  Bernard 
presents  a  most  sublime  sermon,  In  Cantica,  xix.  ;    and  a  chapter  of 
equal  excellence,  De  Consid.  v.  4.     Here,  vindicatory  of  the  disquisi 
tion,  he  puts  a  pointed  question :  "  Ad  quid  enim  coalestium  nomina 
innotuerunt,  si  ne   opin.iri  quidem  salva  fide  aliquid  licet    de   rebus, 
quarum  nomina  sunt  ?  "    heavenly  names  imply  corresponding  realities. 
Scholastically,  St.  Thomas  may  aid  in  the  Sumrna,  1,  qu.  108  ;  while 
Suarez  exhausts  the  subject  in  all  conceivable  aspects.     He  who  shall 
explore  it  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and  love,  coupled  with  application  and 
attention,  will  be  repaid,  not  only  by  enlargement  of  his  conceptions, 
but  some  portion  of  that  feeling  of  which  Hooker  seems  to  have  been 
conscious  towards  the  approach  of  his  dissolution. 
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analogy  might  not  indicate,  that  as  there  are  wicked  men, 
there  should  be  wicked  spirits  also ;  that  oppression  and 
malice  will  have  found  their  room  in  the  unseen  as  well  as 
the  visible  world  ;  and  that  as  the  providence  of  the  univer 
sal  Governor  is  accustomed  to  turn  the  fierceness  of  man  to 
His  praise,  and  by  the  blind  and  reluctant  labours  of  the 
wicked,  to  work  out  His  own  holy  will,  and  the  general  happi 
ness  of  His  creation,  so  it  may  in  like  manner  employ  the 
envy  and  malice  of  apostate  angels,  to  the  intent  that  by  their 
means  the  patience  of  His  saints  may  be  known,  and  that  they 
whom  He  thinks  fit  to  lead  through  a  state  of  trial,  may,  like 
their  Divine  Master  in  His  human  nature,  be  made  perfect 
through  sufferings.1 

Surely  the  denial  involves  not  only  disregard  and  disbelief 
of  Scripture,  but  a  narrow  view  of  things.  Even  present  ex 
perience  and  experiment  may  seem  opposed  to  it,  at  least  in 
one  view  equally  plausible  with  the  incredulous,  of  which 
shortly  something  may  be  said.  But  in  pursuance  of  the> 
theological  argument,  it  may  now  further  be  considered  that 
as  man  is  to  be  judged,  not  only  by  a  private  and  intellectual, 
but  a  public  and  world-wide  judgment  regulated  by  forensic 
laws,  so  it  may  be  necessary  or  congruous  to  have  witnesses  : 
not  merely  human,  however  numerous  and  complex  ;  not 
merely  of  his  own  conscience  and  confession,  should  he  vouch 
safe  such  testimony,  for  he  may  refuse  or  decline  it,  according 
to  the  well-known  juridical  maxim,  Nemo  tenetur  se  ipsutn 
accusare,  "  No  one  is  bound  to  accuse  himself,"  and  that  in 
the  face  of  his  incarnate,  semi-human  Judge,  whom  possibly 
he  may  deny,  if  he  did  so  in  life,  to  have  more  than  created 
insight  and  delegated  authority  :  but  angelic  and  demoniacal, 
to  many  facts  not  otherwise  ascertainable,  many  unexplored 
sources  of  suffering,  many  incidents  apparently  fortuitous, 
many  sensations,  emotions,  imaginations,  affections,  passions, 
which  man  may  be  conscious  of  experiencing,  but  for  which 
while  he  cannot  sufficiently  account,  it  should  be  a  matter 
of  satisfaction  to  him  to  reflect  that  for  them,  so  unapproved, 
unsolicited,  he  is  so  far  from  responsible,  that  they  may 
be  opportunities  to  enhance  his  merit  and  accelerate  his  per 
fection. 

Another  consideration,  applicable  to  present  life,  is  not  to 
be  overlooked.  It  may  make  the  existence  of  evil  angels 
probable,  and  illustrate  their  utility.  Devastation,  disaster, 
occur  in  nature  and  life,  not  always,  if  at  all,  sufficiently  ex 
plicable  by  pure  physical  and  necessary  causation.  May  not 
they  work  it,  or  such  part  of  it  as  it  would  be  unseemly  or 


1  Sermons  in  England,  No.  iv.     Ed.  1829. 
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imgenial  for  the  spirits  of  heaven  to  execute  ?  Doubtless,  the 
Almighty  could  do  these  and  all  other  things  without  inter 
mediate  trains  of  causes  or  employment  of  intelligences.  He 
could  have  made  the  universe  in  a  moment  with  as  much  ease 
as  a  particle  of  dust ;  He  could  maintain  it  without  observance 
of  that  order  which  we  call  Nature  :  He  could  have  saved  the 
world  without  that  complicated  and  transcendental  process  of 
redemption  :  He  could  guide  souls  without  priests,  and  heal 
them  without  sacraments  :  He  could  put  an  end  to  their  con 
troversies,  and  impart  conviction  to  them  by  a  word  of  His 
mouth  :  He  could  convert  and  perfect  them  by  ways  not 
gradual  but  instantaneous,  not  moral  but  miraculous  :  Ha 
might  sustain  man  in  the  natural  order  without  such  depen 
dence  on  food,  labour,  and  medicine  :  He  might  restrain  him 
in  the  social,  without  the  interposition  of  police,  military, 
and  ministers  of  justice  :  it  has  not  pleased  Him  to  act  so. 
The  question  is,  not  what  He  could  do,  or  might  have  done, 
but  what  He  has  done ;  not  what  we  think  He  might  have  done, 
but  what  He  has  seen  fit  to  be  done.  He  therefore  may  have 
chosen,  consonant  to  the  analogy  of  other  parts  of  His  all- 
wise  arrangement, "  evil  angels,"  "spirits"  as  it  were  "created 
for  vengeance,"1  to  be  the  messengers  of  His  wrath,  and  exe 
cutioners  of  His  severity. 

But  we  may  pass  from  the  regions  of  the  future  and  the 
present,  and  tread  a  higher  road,  comprehensive  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  God  in  relation  to  man.  Whence  the  sin  of  Lucifer 
and  the  lapse  of  angels  1  A  noble  prophet  nobly  apostro 
phises  :  "  How  art  thou  fallen  from  Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son 
of  the  morning !  *  *  *  Thou  has  said  in  thine 
heart,  I  will  ascend  into  Heaven ;  I  will  exalt  my  throne 
above  the  stars  of  God ;  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the 
congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the  north  ;  I  will  ascend  above 
the  heights  of  the  clouds  :  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High."2  It 
would  be  easy  here  to  say  with  a  thinker  like  Conyers 
Middleton,  that  the  tradition  of  such  a  sin  and  lapse  was 
common  to  the  Pagans  ;  with  a  critic  like  Edgar  Huxtable, 
that  the  Scripture  intimations  here  and  elsewhere 3  were 
accommodation  to  the  popular  mind  ;  but  I  may  ask  such 
objectors,  as  I  have  asked  before,  Why  the  universal  tradition, 
why  the  popular  impression  ?  Whatever  therefore,  I  proceed 
to  observe,  the  meaning  of  the  prophetic  allusion,  espe 
cially  in  the  last  clause, "  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High,"  that 
seraphic  and  princely,  that  splendid  and  energetic  spirit  could 

1  Ps.  Ixxviii.  49,  Anylice.    Ecclus.  xxxix.  28,  Vulg.  33. 

2  Isaiah  xiv.  12 — 14. 

8  Eminently  and  sublimely,  Ezek.  xxviii.  13 — 7.       Also  Luke  x.  18  ; 
Rev.  xii.  3,  4. 
9 
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not  seek  absolute  equality  with  God,  for  such  equality,  being 
impossible,  would  not  be  incident  to  an  angel's  mind,  accord 
ing  to  the  common  opinion  of  the  schoolmen.  Not  the  least 
probable  solution,  therefore,  insinuated  in  Scripture  and  en 
tertained  by  Fathers  is,  that  his  will  came  in  conflict  with 
fchat  of  the  Almighty  on  the  subject  of  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Word,  designed  in  the  Divine  counsels,  and  of  which, 
as  designed,  the  knowledge  was  imparted  to  the  angels.  The 
Incarnation  must  in  this  place  be  distinguished  from  the 
Redemption,  for  of  the  Redemption,1  as  Suarez  distinguishes, 
they  would  not  yet  be  informed.  Pride  therefore  was  offended 
that  Heaven  should  in  its  condescension  propose  to  identify 
itself,  not  with  the  angelic  host,  but  an  inferior  and  material 
creature,  man  ;  that  a  Man- God  should  contemplate  exalta 
tion  of  himself  to  be  the  head  of  men  and  angels,  and  to  be 
worshiped ;  2  and  finally  that  man  should  not  be  designed  for 
subjection  to  angels,  but  angels,  on  the  contrary,  for  the 
guidance  and  guardianship  of  man.  Lucifer  might  think  it 
more  congruous  that  the  angelic  nature,  possibly  in  his  own 
person,  should  be  assumed  into  the  Divine.  Pride  indulged 
became  rebellion,  and  that  led  to  exclusion  from  heaven  with 
all  the  train  of  subsequent  events  ;  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent, 
the  Fall  of  our  first  parents,  and  the  Redemption  necessitated 
by  that  Fall.  Thus  the  Christian  scheme  extends  from  end 
to  end,  from  the  primitive  period  of  angelic  existence  to  the 
consummation  of  all  things  consequent  to  the  final  Judgment. 
Not  only  so,  but  specifically  part  of  that  scheme  might  be  a 
certain  agency  of  Satan  and  his  associates  in  relation  to  Adam, 
his  descendants,  and  even  the  Incarnate  Mediator  Himself  :  a 
permission  to  tempt ;  a  power  over  those  who  should  yield  to 
the  temptation ;  a  virtual  and  undesigned  contribution  to  the 
highest  perfection  of  those  who  should  either  resist  it,  or, 
having  yielded,  be  restored  by  the  mercy  of  God  and  the 
processes  of  Christ,  saved  from  shipwreck  by  the  plank  of 
Penance.  Liberty  would  be  illustrated,  grace  magnified, 
Divine  love  intensified,  human  and  heroic  virtue  exemplified, 
disciplined,  and  developed.  The  Incarnation,  which,  as  pro 
spective,  prompted  angelic  turbulence,  would,  as  realised,  of 
the  ruin  consequent  to  it  in  the  structure  of  Heaven,  accom 
plish  the  repair  by  the  subtitutioii  of  souls  elected  from 
mankind.  Yet  the  comprehensive  and  primary  design  of  that 
unsurpassable  movement  might  be  to  unite  the  Creator  with 
the  entire  system  of  creation,  intelligent  and  material,  in  the 
person  and  by  the  medium  of  Man ;  and  next,  inclusively,  to 

1  De  Angelis. 

2  Compare,  for  it  is  worth  the  while,   Ps.   viii.  2,  5,  Anglice  ;  and 
Heb.  i.  6,  which  is  Septuagint  of  Ps.  xcvii.  7. 
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equalise  and  fraternise  intelligence,  the  simple  and  the  com 
pound,  by  assuming  the  inferior,  and  so  bestowing  on  it  an 
honour,  which,  though  adventitious,  should  equiponderate  the 
privilege  of  a  nobler  nature.  Such  a  solution  as  has  now 
been  presented  may  evince  the  importance  of  faith,  correct 
and  vivid  faith,  in  relation  to  the  three  principal  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Redemp 
tion,  as  conducive  to  spiritual  progress  in  a  probationary 
state,  and  preparative  to  enjoyment  of  the  Beatific  Vision  in 
an  eternal  one.  Such  a  solution,  finally,  may  throw  light  on 
Scripture  passages  in  which  demons  challenge  the  Messiah, 
*'  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  the  time  ? "  or  in  which 
"everlasting  fire"  is  to  be  "prepared,"  for  man  indeed 
inclusively,  but  "  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  ; "  not  that, 
though  in  action,  they  are  in  probation,  being  already,  as  it 
were,  privately  condemned,  nevertheless  "  reserved  in  ever 
lasting  chains  under  darkness  for  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day,"  when  "  death  and  hell  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire,"  and  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Almighty  in  relation  to 
men  and  angels  be  consummated.1 

That  belief  of  such  an  agency  is  de  fide,  part  and  parcel  of 
Christian  faith,  might  be  cited  the  authority  of  Protestant 
divines,  coteuiporary  with  much  of  this  recent  incredulity,  for 
instance,  Bishop  Hurd,2  Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox,3  Van  Mildert,4 
of  whom  the  last  traces  Satanic  influence  and  ingenuity  in 
every  age  and  place  from  the  Fall  downwards,  with  great 
plausibility,  if  his  view  of  the  "  Western  Antichrist "  and  the 
Reformed  movement  be  excepted,  of  which  he  regards  the  first 
as  infernal,  the  second  as  Divine,  the  first  as  an  unclean  frog 
ascending  from  the  pit,  the  second  as  an  eagle  commissioned 
from  heaven  to  devour  him.  So  close  and  constant  is  the 
parallel  in  Mildert,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  good  and  evil 
were  necessary  concomitants,  irreversible  sequences,  alternate 
eductions,  or  reciprocal  elicitations. 

How  consistent  the  denial  of  the  invisible  agency  with  our 

1  Matth.  viii.  29 ;  xxv.  41 ;  Jude  8  ;  Kev.  xx.  14.     Hujusmodi  supra 
categorice,  pag.  34. 

2  Sermon  on  James  iv.  7. 

8  Sermon  on  Matt.  vi.  13.  Both  Hurd  and  Knox  lay  stress  on  the 
article  associated  to  "evil"  or  "wicked"  in  the  Greek,  Tou  ponerou. 
The  most  signal  instance  is  the  petition  in  the  Prayer,  which,  that  it  has 
this  specific  reference,  may  he  supported  by  Eph.  vi.  10 ;  to  which  may 
he  added,  1  John  iii.  12,  compared  with  verse  10  of  the  same  chapter. 
Considering  the  fact  of  our  implication  in  peril  as  pronounced  by 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  1  Pet.  v.  8,  Eph.  vi.  12,  16,  such  a  petition  might 
well  form  part  of  the  Divine  Prayer. 

4  Boyle  Lecture,  Sermons  vii.,  viii.  For  some  qualification  of  Post- 
humus's  censure,  see  the  Note  on  Antichrist  where  it  alludes  to  this 
work,  ante  page  134. 
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theories  of  materialism  :  our  exaggeration  of  the  brain-organ 
as  adequate  to  the  functions  of  mind,  our  phrenological  charts, 
natural  laws,  statistical  calculations,  pleas,  sources,  and  solu 
tions  of  insanity  !  The  Divine  image  is  almost  extinguished, 
and  man  reduced  to  the  creature  of  necessity  and  the  instru 
ment  of  irresponsibility  :  we  are  only  deterred  by  the  selfish 
sense  of  meum  and  tuum  from  encroaching  still  further  on  the 
domain  of  truth,  of  reason,  of  order,  and  of  law.  In  par 
ticular,  all  mental  aberration  is  traced  to  cerebral,  nervous, 
and  corporeal  derangement,  which  is  as  much  in  the  one,  the 
base  extreme,  as  the  mere  immaterial  or  imaginative  theory, 
forgetful  or  rather  unconscious  of  the  reflexive  and  sympa 
thetic  operation  of  the  body,  was  in  the  other.  The  manifes 
tation  of  insanity  may  indeed  always  be  consequent  to  the 
corporeal  condition,  yet  the  seminal  and  secret  principle 
may  often  be  owing  to  some  abuse  pertaining  to  the  man's 
higher  and  proper  self,  his  pure  intellect  and  will.  The  ques 
tion  is  important,  because,  according  to  the  determination,  will 
depend  much  that  concerns  the  regulation  of  mind  and  the 
treatment  of  insanity.  It  stands  related  to  education,  self- 
government,1  the  retention  of  reason  as  well  as  the  restora 
tion  of  it.  As  a  general  rule,  mental  and  moral  discipline,  the 
presentation  of  sound  thought,  the  exercise  of  attention,  and 
the  cultivation  of  self-control,  should  at  least  be  equally 
studied  by  the  psychological  physician  in  the  treatment  of  his 
patients  with  their  diet,  medicine,  air,  exercise,  occupation, 
amusement,  comfort,  and  convenience.  When,  however,  the 
mental  or  moral  mismanagement  is  not  reflected,  not  acci 
dental,  but  primary,  formal,  fundamental,  it  will  claim  the 
first  and  almost  exclusive  consideration.  The  subject  is  too 
wide  for  lateral  discussion,  but  I  cannot  relinquish  it  without 

1  Sophrosyne  of  the  Greek  has  no  univocal  equivalent  in  tlie  English, 
if,  in  deference  to  Aristotle,  we  confine  "prudence"  to  Phronesis.  It 
combines  the  ideas  of  self-control  and  presence  of  mind.  "  Continence" 
might  serve,  were  it  not  now  used  in  a  specific  sense.  The  nearest 
approach  in  the  Latin  sense  seems  to  be  Me  us  bene  moderata. 

Such  being  the  signification^  Sophrosyne,  light  is  thrown  upon  that 
of  its  verbal  contrary  Aphroysnt.  It  is  a  word  of  some  importance,  for 
it  constitutes  one  in  our  Lord's  list  of  evil  principles  and  practices,  pro 
ceeding  from  the  heart :  Mark  vi.  21 — 2.  The  Vulgate  renders  it  stultitia, 
the  English  "  foolishness."  Foolishness  indeed  it  is,  but  in  the  moral 
sense  of  thoughtlessness,  precipitance,  recklessness,  incircumspection, 
the  opposites  of  self-control  and  presence  of  mind.  In  this  sense  it 
occurs  in  the  second  Alcibiades,  a  dialogue,  which,  whether  spurious  or 
not  as  Platonic,  speaks  in  the  Platonic  language  :  Aphroysnc  is  there 
opposed  to  Soplirosyne,  and  is  the  generic  representative  of  all  confusion 
from  madness  downwards  ;  magnanimity,  popularly  so  called,  superficial 
magnanimity,  ill-grounded  energy,  being  one  form,  the  fairest,  the  fault 
of  the  Socratic  Alcibiades.  Aphroysne  is  not  of  course  foolishness,  in 
the  sense  of  ignorance,  or  even  indiscretion,  consequent  to  necessary  or 
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introducing  a  remark  which  impressed  me  on  a  perusal  of 
Swedenborg's  treatise  De  Morbis  Fibrarum.  It  is  part  of 
his  great  work,  (Economia  Animalis  Regni ;  -written  in  excel 
lent  Latin,  not  always  the  case  with  him,  and  well  worth  the 
study  both  of  the  physician  and  the  philosopher,  since  it 
traces  the  mutual  agency  of  body  and  mind  in  occasioning 
disorder  and  disease,  of  which  there  may  be  ascent  or  descent 
through  anima,  mens,  animus,  cerebrum,  medullse,  corpus,  or 
in  the  reverse  order.  He  therefore  assigns  as  the  general 
cause  of  disease,  infelicity,  death,  "  Quod  voluntas  nostra  ipsi 
naturse  ordini  contranititur  et  adversatur."  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  Swedenborg's  visions,  whatever  must  be  pro 
nounced  by  a  Catholic  mind  of  his  theology,  as  a  physiologist 
his  knowledge  was  extensive,  as  a  psychologist  his  penetra 
tion  is  profound.  Nor  can  I  further  refrain  from  alluding  to 
Plato,  who  had  even  said,  two  thousand  years  before  the 
Swedish  philsopher,  "Omnia  corporis  mala  ab  animo,"  all 
the  evils  of  body  may  be  traced  to  abuse  of  the  mental  or 
moral  principle.  For  this  citation  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  James 
Johnson  in  his  Economy  of  Health,  who  comments  on  it : — 
"  If  for  all  we  substitute  most  disorders,  the  maxim  of  Plato 
is  strictly  true,  and  applicable  in  these  our  own  days." 

"  Still,  Insanity  has  a  certain  relation  to  our  immediate 
subject,  Demoniacal  influence,  in  the  ages  of  faith  not 
questioned,  in  our  day  scornfully  or  practically  repudiated  : 
denied  by  the  infidel,  disregarded  by  the  physician,  unappre 
ciated  by  the  community.  Modern  psychological  science  so 
called,  though  it  ignores  it,  and  the  soul  itself  in  fact  or 
effect,  has  not,  after  all,  yet  succeeded  in  disproving  de- 

involuntary  defect  of  information  or  intelligence.  Hammond  would 
render  it  ''boasting,"  vain-glory  as  a  principle  or  manifestation  in  refer 
ence  to  speech  and  action;  a  signification,  which,  as  he  observes, 
associates  well  with  the  preceding  expressions,  Blasphemy,  Pride,  in  the 
sacred  text.  Vain-glory  is,  however,  but  one  form  of  moral  foolishness 
or  inconsideration  ;  doubtless  a  capital  one,  much  more  prevalent  than 
is  commonly  supposed ;  and  the  secret,  perhaps  the  unconscious  motive 
of  much  that  is  admired  for  its  energy,  valued  for  its  usefulness,  or 
applauded  for  its  beneficence. 

The  following  citation  from  a  small  but  exquisite  treatise,  known  to 
Catholics,  entitled  The  Peace  of  the  Soul,  contains  psychical  as  well  as 
spiritual  wisdom  ;  "  Let  us  preserve  "our  soul  entirely  free  from  all  desires, 
that  nothing  may  impede  her  operations,  ever  present  in  all  she  does  or 
thinks,  not  suffering  any  concern  of  what  she  has  to  do  or  resolve  on, 
except  in  the  present  instant,  to  give  her  the  least  disturbance."  Chapt.  ix. 
Such  is  a  highly  refined  description  of  Sophroysne. 

Not  dissimilar,  not  less  wise,  is  the  advice  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquinum  : 
"  Take  care,  in  doing  any  action,  not  to  be  eager  to  go  to  the  next.  This 
would  impair  thy  earnestness  in  thy  present  employ.  Do  what  thou  art 
about  well,  and  with  thy  utmost  diligence  ;  then  calmly  give  attention 
to  the  following."  Opusc.  62. 
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moniacal  agency  in  the  suggestion  of  moral  and  the  infliction 
of  physical  evil.  The  utmost  it  can  do  is  to  explain  the 
bodily  conditions  proper  to  the  diseased,  the  sinful,  and  the 
insane;  while  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism  and  spiritualism, 
supposed  true,  and  I  know  not  that  though  reviled  they  have 
been  sufficiently  disproved,  imply  a  secret  power  beyond  the 
ken  of  sense,  the  range  of  matter,  and  the  mind  of  man.' 
Former  ages  ran  into  one  extreme  :  we  run  into  the  other. 
They  indeed  lacked  science  :  we  have  discarded  faith.  Their 
exaggeration  was  a  necessity :  our  incredulity  is  an  abuse. 
They  were  ignorant :  we  are  culpable.  That  there  is  great 
improvement  in  the  treatment  of  insanity  is  unquestionable; 
but  whereas  former  ages  regarded  that  calamity  with  super 
stition  or  repugnance,  we  regard  it  with  lenity  and  insufficient 
awe  :  whereas  former  ages  laid  stress  011  misuse  of  mind,  or 
lesion  of  the  medium  faculty,  imagination,  as  causative,  we 
lay  stress  on  brain  and  body  to  oblivion  of  either  as  the 
source  of  disease  and  the  mean  of  cure.  Were  it  not  wise 
to  amalgamate  one  conclusion  with  another,  for  they  are  per 
fectly  compatible,  and  so  erect  a  more  noble,  solid,  and 
capacious  edifice  than  has  yet  been  constructed  ?  How  shall 
knowledge  accumulate  her  stores,  how  wisdom  extend  her 
sphere,  if  the  remote,  less  material, — more  traditional,  less 
experimental,  more  intuitive, — past  is  evermore  to  be  regarded 
with  disdain  as  ignorant,  childish,  idiotic,  bigoted,  fanatical  ? 
How  will 'our  posterity  treat  ourselves  ?  Were  it  not  for  the 
extent  of  truth,  and  the  resources  of  imagination,  it  might 
almost  be  doubted  whether  the  world,  disgusted  with  its  own 
mutations,  might  not  ultimately  grow  sceptical,  apathetic,  and 
indolent,  not  only  in  religion,  but  all  points  of  inquiry  and 
cognition. 

Let  not  us,  however,  of  this  day  go  down  to  the  grave  with- 

The  saints  are  the  best  of  casuists  and  moralists,  for  they  penetrate 
the  T^ys  of  God,  the  wiles  of  Satan,  and  the  wants  of  man.  Go  not  to 
the  worldling  for  instruction,  who  neither  truly  knows  himself  nor  others. 
Go  to  the  wise,  who  comprehend  the  evil  and  the  good  too ;  for  the  evil 
cannot  he  adequately  known  without  the  good. 

!$<>l)liraysne  is,  if  I  err  not,  so  naturalised  in  the  language  through  the 
agency  of  moralists  and  allegorists,  that  here  and  elsewhere  the  y  is 
substituted  for  the  u  in  exception  to  the  literal  fac-simile  of  the  Greek 
prevalent  in  the  present  volume.  Let  me  here  add  in  a  general  way, 
to  what  has  been  observed  before,  p.  89,  in  a  foot-note,  that  for  the 
unscholarlike,  but  necessitated  liberty  thus  taken,  there  is  .the  direct, 
though  somewhat  inexact  precedent  of  Goldsmith  in  his  Vicar,  as  well 
as  the  inverse,  yet  more  weighty  one  of  Plutarch  in  his  Lives  ;  for  as  the 
novelist  romanises  the  Greek,  so  the  biographer  graecises  the  Latin.  Let 
me  also  add,  more  specifically,  that  the  acute  accent,  the  most  convenient 
form  in  the  present  instance  capable  of  being  adopted,  over  e  or  6  in 
particular  words,  is  designed  to  indicate  that  they  are  long,  that  is, 
represent  the  great  or  double  e  or  o  in  the  original. 
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out  our  monument,  or  disappear  in  space  without  leaving 
traces  of  our  track.  Dr.  McLeod,  of  the  Durham  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  he  too  a  disciple  of  Professor  Laycock,  perhaps 
the  most  profound  psychologist  of  his  age,  may  represent  us. 
These  are  his  words  :  "  I  deprecate  the  futility  and  prejudice 
to  practical  science  of  considering  the  function  of  the  brain 
to  be  any  other  than  a  teleorganic  change  of  material,  or  a 
change  to  end  according  to  the  laws  of  life  and  existence ; 
mental  manifestations  to  be  other  than  a  consequence  of  these 
changes  ;  or  of  attributing  anything,  which  we  cannot  easily 
explain  otherwise,  to  an  immaterial  principle,  or  the  mind, 
assumed  as  a  hypothesis  for  the  occasion,  and  entitled  to  no 
other  use  than  a  convenient  formula  for  expression."  O  nar 
row  science  !  O  ignoble  philosophy  !  The  cerebral  function 
may  be  justly  discriminated :  the  immaterial  principle  is 
roughly  treated.  The  mind,  more  than  the  god  in  the  dra 
matic  action,  needs  not  interpose  unworthily  ;  but  neither  as 
the  almighty,  yet  invisible  Superintendent  in  nature  and 
providence,  let  it  be  ignored  or  abandoned.  And  is  every 
department  of  inquiry  to  work  apart  from  the  rest,  without 
mutual  co-operation,  acceptance,  and  respect  ?  Is  every  one 
to  be  a  judge  in  every  cause,  however  remote  from  hearing  the 
evidence,  however  incapable  of  adjudicating  it  ?  Is  anatomy, 
for  example,  to  pay  no  deference  to  the  conclusions  of 
theology,  theology  to  ignore  the  mysteries  of  matter  ?  What 
shall  thus  ensue  but  knowledge  without  compass,  cohesion, 
compatibility,  and  consistency ;  a  democracy  of  science  with 
out  president  or  administration,  and  severed  into  feeble, 
insulated,  and  undignified  communities  ? 

The  Hallucinations  and  Illusions  so  called  common  to  the 
insane,  though  perhaps  in  their  previous  days  of  rationality 
destitute  alike  of  faith  and  superstition,  no  unusual  case  in 
our  day,  are  frequently  attributed  by  themselves  to  malig 
nant  beings.  This  is  known,  and  several  striking  instances 
are  recorded  in  a  late  work  by  that  able  alienist,  Dr.  De 
Boismont  of  Paris.1  Does  it  follow,  because  the  subjects  of 
these  influences  are  deficient  in  judgment  or  self-control, 
that  therefore  there  never  is  any  existence  in  the  agency  they 
assign,  and  which  they  assert  overpowers  them  ?  May  there 
not  be  an  unseen  world  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  which  enfolds 
and  interpenetrates  the  visible  world  of  man,  and  only  re 
quires  certain  conditions  of  vice  or  disease  on  the  one  hand, 
of  faith  and  sanctity  on  the  other,  for  the  premature  and  ap 
preciable  introduction  to  it  ? 

1  A  Bare  case  of  Mania  reported  by  Dr.  Stewart,  of  the  Crichton  Eoyal 
Institution,  and  constituting  Art.  v.  of  Winslow's  Psychological  Journal, 
April,  1863,  comes  fully  up  to  the  idea  of  an  Evangelical  demoniac  or  a 
medieval  energumen. 
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And  as  to  Spiritualism,  what  but  the  Demon  can  explain 
the  facts  ?  would  that  men  might  thus  once  more  be  con 
vinced  of  unseen  yet  intelligent  agencies,  and  suffer  Satan  to 
introduce  them  to  Christ !  They  might  then  once  more  be 
accessible  to  the  truths  of  religion,  once  more  feelingly  alive 
to  the  great  mystery  of  Christianity,  too  often  now  at  best 
entertained  as  an  abstraction,  consequent  to  the  ravages  of 
Protestantism,  which  circumscribed  the  sphere  of  faith,  and 
removed  as  far  as  possible  all  that  is  material  and  sensible 
from  the  services  of  religion,  forgetful  of  the  twofold  consti 
tution  of  man. 

Spiritualism,  therefore,  assuming  it  to  be  true,  and  it  is  not 
yet  proved  to  be  false,  may  be  salutary  to  a  faithless  and  per 
verse  generation.  But  as  deliberately  to  incur  the  risk  of 
insanity  or  suicide,  however  instructive  or  interesting  the  de 
tails  to  the  physician  and  the  philosopher,  would  be  culpable  ; 
as  to  make  some  experiments  anatomical  or  medical  on  the 
brute  or  human  creature  cannot  be  pardoned,  since  they 
tend  rather  to  gratify  curiosity,  needless,  capricious,  prurient, 
or  profane,  than  to  serve  any  use  truly  scientific  or  sanatory  :l 
so  it  may  be  inquired  how  far  the  experiments  of  spiritualists 
may  be  lawful,  or  rather  it  maybe  affirmed  that  they  are  in  a 
very  high  degree  lawless  and  presumptous,  a  temptation  of 
God,  an  invitation  of  devilry.  For  the  dupes  of  modern 
spiritualism,  not  content  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  the 
supernatural  agent  or  aerial  occupant  by  appreciable  processes, 


-Cruel  tales 


Of  virgin  rabbets,  and  of  headless  snails." 

See  Pursuits  of  Literature,  Part  iv.  lines  491 — 2.  Mathias,  the 
supposed  but  not  sufficiently  proved  author  of  that  satire,  appends  a  useful 
note  on  animal  vivisection,  in  which  he  mentions  some  outrageous  experi 
ments  sanctioned  by  the  Royal  Society. 

They  took  place  in  1797.  I  could  specify  two  performed,  not  on 
rabbits,  but  women,  in  a  London  Hospital,  leading  always  in  point  of 
science  and  opulence,  but  of  low  moral  reputation  at  the  time.  They 
were  twice  distinctly  communicated  to  me  by  the  father  of  one  of  the 
students.  It  was  not  likely  that  a  young  man  so  initiated  should  turn 
out  well.  I  cannot  say  all,  but  wish  to  say  something,  while  I  write  for 
men,  and  the  good  of  all,  brutes  inclusive,  irrational  or  voluntary. 

One  of  the  experiments  to  which  I  allude  amounted  to  interference 
with  the  prerogative  of  the  Creator,  or  at  least  to  an  attempt  to  generate 
by  spermatic  injection.  The  other  had  for  its  object  to  ascertain  whether 
disease  would  ensue  from  repeated  and  successive  acts  of  congress,  con 
ducted  by  a  relay  consisting  wholly  or  chiefly  of  students. 

"  Some  mysteries,"  observes  Mathias,  "  are  not  to  be  disclosed  to 
man.  But  we  will  know  everything :  I  wish  we  would  recollect  that  we 
must  account  for  our  knowledge." 

See  for  continuation  of  a  subject  not  destitute  of  importance,  since 
it  concerns  the  moral  agency  and  consequently  the  responsibility  of  a 
numerous  and  necessary  class  of  men,  the  asterisk  (*)  at  the  close  of  the 
present  note. 
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by  sensible  or  intelligible  indications,  by  sound,  voice,  word, 
motion,  sight,  contact ;  itself  an  act  of  speculative  intrusion, 
to  say  the  least,  opposed  to  Christian  and  moral  prudence  ; 
solicit,  recall,  honour,  to  speak  metaphorically,  caress  him  ; 
in  a  word,  as  is  reported,  make  him  their  familiar,  confident, 
and  director.  This  certainly  is  remarkable,  that  Englishmen, 
who  have  abandoned  the  religious  superstition,  as  they  assume 
it  to  be,  of  invoking  Saints,  and  the  sacrament  of  Confession, 
should  have  recource  to  the  idolatrous,  for  so  it  is,  at  least 
tacitly,  implicitly.  Let  them  know  that  the  simple  act  of  con 
sultation,  itself  no  new  thing,  but  old  as  Egypt,  Endor,  and 
Carthage,  is  condemned  by  St.  Augustine,  St.  Thomas,  Cajetaii, 
and  Suarez,  authorities  that  should  be  final.  Let  them  reflect 
that  one  obliquity  leads  to  another,  for  evil  is  subject  to 
moral  laws;  that  intrusion  may  terminate  in  impiety,  im 
prudence  in  insanity,  and  affection  for  an  unclean  spirit  in 
outrageous  sensuality ;  that  there  is  danger  of  ultimate  apos 
tasy  from  God  attendant  on  these  declensions  from  true 
religion  ;  and  finally,  as  opposed  to  all  their  temerity,  as  inclu 
sive  of  all  their  obligation,  that  renunciation  of  "  the  Devil 
and  all  his  works,"  positive  or  negative,  comprises  the  first 
and  third  part  of  their  Baptismal  vow. 

These  "  mediums,"  as  they  term  themselves,  or  it  is  the 
fashion  to  term  them,  these  triflers  with  their  own  souls,  the 
souls  of  others,  and  their  Maker's  patience,  frequently,  as 
appears  from  the  accounts,  put  questions  bearing  on  theology 
or  controversy.  They  might  often  as  well  put  the  question 
to  themselves,  for  the  reply  is  likely  to  be  identical  with 
their  prejudices  and  partialities.  At  any  rate  let  them 
beware  of  dupery  and  deception,  infatuation  and  entangle 
ment,  ever  recollecting  that  the  evil  spirit,  for  he  cannot  be 
a  good  one,  is  incurably  and  inevitably  a  liar ;  a  liar,  if  not 
always  in  his  immediate,  in  his  comprehensive  and  final  end. 
Let  them  be  reminded  that  Zuinglius  and  Luther,  by  their 
own  confession,  were  taught,  the  first  the  figurative  sense  of 
the  Eucharistic  presence  or  conversion,  the  second  the 
abolition  of  private  mass  by  such  informants ;  and  truly, 
when  one  couples  the  theological  importance  of  the  objects 
in  view  and  the  persuasion  of  two  such  men,  with  what 
looks  very  like  fact  in  the  experience  of  the  present  age, 
itself  confirmatory  of  the  belief  and  experience  of  all  or  nearly 
all  its  predecessors,  there  may  appear  ground  for  believing 
the  reality  of  those  two  communications.1 

The  author  of  Rome  or  Antichrist  next  in  order  touches 

1  Posthumus  writes  ironically,  or  this  illustration  of  his  last  warning 
is  likely  to  disserve  his  purpose,  and  to  act  rather  as  a  motive  to  con 
sultation,  since  the  solutions  thus  attained  by  the  Swiss  and  German 
Refoi-mers  were  so  Scriptural,  so  emancipatory. 
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Universalism  as  suggested  to  his  mind  by  tlie  demoniacal 
subject.  His  manner,  be  it  observed  once  for  all,  is  some 
times  brief  and  topical,  not  expanded  and  expository,  and 
where  such,  shall  be  retained,  as  convenient  to  the  compass 
of  the  present  volume,  and  perhaps  not  unpleasing  to  the 
reader.  Universalism,  he  continues,  in  the  complete  sense 
will  comprehend  the  liberation  of  exiled  angels  as  well  as 
reprobate  men  from  the  pains  of  Hell.  A  faithful  mind  will 
not  enter  into  the  controversy  as  a  partisan,  though  it  may 
examine  it  as  an  observer  :  it  suffices  for  such  a  mind  that 
the  Church  has  long  since  settled  the  Origenists.  But  proper 
Protestantism  occupies  territory  belonging  to  itself,  in  which 
it  must  be  permitted  and  expected  to  expatiate  with  the 
usual  freedom  and  interminable  indecision  of  private  inter 
pretation  and  individual  opinion.  Quot  homines,  tot  sen- 
tentice.  How  far  has  this  question  in  later  times  issued 
unconsciously  from  the  repudiation  of  Purgatory,1  a  state 
which  constituted  a  saving  clause  in  reference  to  many  souls, 
of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  they  are  banished  to 
all  eternity  from  the  presence  of  God,  and  consigned  to  end 
less  torment,  but  which  it  would  be  equally  repugnant  to 
suppose  abruptly  admitted  to  bliss,  and  to  infest  the  society 
of  the  spirits  of  "just  men  made  perfect?"  Not  having 
passed  through  that  "  much  tribulation,"  indispensable,  in  a 
present  or  a  future,  a  sublunary  or  a  separate  state,  to  him 
who  shall  "  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  and  by  which 
he  attains  that  "  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord,"2  they  may  be  compared  to  a  fish  out  of  water, 
gasping,  floundering,  and  struggling,  or  to  a  beggar  who 
should  tread  the  courts  of  kings,  an  eyesore  to  others,  an  em 
barrassment  to  himself.  Of  such  infestation,  a  passage  from 
Lackington,  the  eminent  bookseller,  to  whom  succeeding 
generations  owe  much  of  their  literary  avidity  and  cheap 
literature,  may  illustrate  the  incongruity.  It  occurs  in  the 
fifth  letter  of  the  second  series  of  his  Confessions,  which  treats 
of  Deathbed  repentance.  Profane  assumption  or  injudicious 
casuistry  on  this  awful  subject,  he  observes,  tends  to  make 
Heaven  Hell,  by  uniting  in  the  same  society  Socrates  and 
Petronius,  Plato  and  Chartres,  Wesley  and  Paine,  Nero  and 
Alfred,  Lucretia  and  a  bawd,  Penelope  and  a  modern  wife  ?3 
There  is  nothing  new  in  Universalism  as  mooted  since  the 
Reformation,  not  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Establishment 
itself.  Tillotson  himself  has  been  suspected ;  and  Thomas, 

1  As  regards  the  Anglican  Church,  see  her  Burial  Office,  and  Articles 
xxii.,  xxxi. 

2  Acts  xiv.  22  ;  Heb.  xii.  14.  A  similar  and  familiar  text  is  Eev.  xxi.  27. 

3  The  first  series  of  Confessions  appeared  in  1792.     The  second, 
in  1804. 
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who  may  be  designated,  by  way  of  distinction  from  his  more 
prominent  cotemporary,   Gilbert,  as  Charterhouse   Burnet, 
will   occur  to    the    well-informed  reader's    mind.      Burnet 
handles  the  subject  in  his  Treatise  De  Statu  Mortuorum  et 
Resurgentium.     This  was  published  in  1727,  twelve  years 
after  the  author's  decease,  and  is  written  with  his  customary 
elegance  of  Latinity,  power  of  imagination,  and  cogency  of 
reasoning.     He  supposes,  just  as  more  recent  innovators  are 
in  the  habit  of  doing  in  relation  to  Moses  and  much  other 
Scripture ;  just  as  we  have  seen  one  who  looks  on  himself  in 
the  light  of  a  respondent  of  them,  Huxtable,  do  in  relation 
to  the  parables  of   our  Lord  himself ;    he  supposes  Christ, 
citing  Isaiah  about  the  worm  and  the  fire,  to  speak  popularly, 
according  to  the  common  theory  and  for  the  common  utility, 
a  qualified  mode  which  must  still  be  pursued  by  His  ministers, 
though  the  time  is  assuredly  corning,  predicts  Burnet,  when 
Everlasting  Punishment  will  meet  with  the  same  reception 
as    Transubstantiation    and   other    theological    absurdities. 
Again,  the  epithets,  "  undying,  unquenchable,"  may  be  true 
simply,  that  is,  for  such  time  as  God  may  assign,  for  an 
indefinite,   not   infinite   period.     The   idea   of    incurability 
is  treated   as   gratuitous,    as    unworthy   the    Creator,    and 
improbable  under  application  of  the  most  severe  remedy.1 
He  overlooks,  as  the  universalists  are  wont  to  do,  an  argu 
ment  that  may  be  drawn  from  analogy,  namely,  that  in  the 
present  life  we  constantly  experience  the  irreclaimability  of 
vicious  men  and  practised  criminals,  in  spite  of  sorrow,  suffer 
ing,  disease,  ruin,  infamy,  correction,  or  clemency.     It  is  also 
worthy  consideration  that  in  the  future  state,  while  the  same 
obstinacy  will  exist,  the  natural  frailty  of  the  will  will  be 
more  ;  since  now  the  soul  is  in  probation,  and  may  reasonably 
entertain  hope,  for  she  is  offered  grace  without  ceasing  and 
never  absolutely  deserted ;  whereas  in  the  future  state  she 
will  be  stripped  of  all  but  her  native  and  inalienable  constitu 
tion,  to  the  continuance  of  which  only  the  common  concur 
rence  of  God  is  requisite ;  and  left  to  her   own  impotence, 
which  even  now  is  per  se,  we  well  know,   not  merely  from 
revelation  but    self-inspection,    incapable    of    so    much    as 
thinking,  not  only  willing  and  doing  what  is  true,  right,  and 
good.      Nor  will  she  only  be  thus  signally   impotent,    but 
probably  insolent,  subject  to  aversion  from  God,  and  hatred 
of  God,  through  experience  of  His  Justice  ;  an  internal  con 
dition,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  far  from  infrequent  even  in  the 
present  life,  and  that  perhaps  without  having  incurred  more 
than  the  common  measure  of  human  calamity,    and    even 
compatible  with   having   enjoyed    every    convenience,    and 

1  De  Statu,  cap.  xi. 
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wallowed  in  every  indulgence,  that  heaven  and  earth  could 
supply.  As  further  contributive  to  the  final  impenitence, 
may  be  considered  the  demoralisation  of  the  surrounding 
society  operating  on  the  individual  members  of  it. 

There  is  therefore  nothing  new  in  the  hypothesis  of  Uni- 
versalism,  whatever  there  may  be  in  the  term.  Abler  hands 
had  already  meddled  with  it ;  but  it  is  true  that  Frederick 
Maurice  has  busied  himself  in  re-importing  it  into  English 
theology  at  a  time  when  the  Establishment  is  going  through 
a  crisis  not  unlikely  to  end  by  shattering  its  constitution  and 
destroying  what  relics  of  healthy  action  it  retains.  Having 
read  the  correspondence  between  him  and  Dr.  Jelf  in  1853,  I 
will  observe  of  Maurice  critically,  that  he  is  quick  enough  for 
effect,  not  slow  enough  for  wisdom  ;  that  he  has  something  of 
the  Carlylean  manner,  loose  in  its  style,  daring  in  its  proposi 
tions  ;  and  that  his  antagonist  manifests  more  judgment  and 
solidity. 

Maurice  maintains  tens  of  thousands  not  only  dissatisfied 
with  the  old  theory,  but  ready  to  leave  the  Church  should  it 
be  confirmed.  I  remember  thinking  at  the  time,  this  was 
tremendous  exaggeration  ;  but  granting  a  frequent  solicitude 
for  an  infusion  of  more  Mercy  into  the  English  theory  of 
retribution,  may  not  such  a  solicitude  intimate  an  approach 
with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  acceptance  of  the  Roman  purga 
tory  on  the  part  of  pious  Anglicans,  as  possibly  these  dis 
cussions  on  the  Eucharist,  started  by  a  man  of  quite  another 
way  of  thinking,  Robert  Wilberforce,  to  Transubstautiation  ? 
Such  meddlers  as  Maurice,  though  they  little  think  it,  may, 
as  South  says  pleasantly  of  the  latitudinarians  of  his  time,  be 
fitly  termed  "  the  Pope's  journeymen." 

Maurice's  view,  it  further  appears,  was  congenial  even 
at  that  time  to  youthful  students  at  the  universities.  It 
must  be  more  so  now,  when  numerous  other  heterodoxical 
opinions,  some  of  greater  gravity  than  this  of  Universalism, 
are  prevalent  and  acceptable  in  the  same  quarter.  The  fact  is 
a  serious  one,  for  the  universities  are  the  nurseries  of  the 
Church.  ^ 

Here  let  the  Editor  of  these  papers  be  permitted  to  add,  in 
reference  to  the  present  period,  that  Universalism  is  the  next 
subject  proposed  to  be  advocated  with  all  their  force  and  skill 
by  the  school  of  Essayists  and  Reviewers,  as  soon  as  the  law 
proceedings  in  the  cases  of  Rowland  Williams  and  Henry 
Bristow  Wilson  have  terminated.1  It  will  help  that  school, 
if  we  may  believe  Maurice,  to  be  popular,  and  pave  the  way 

1  See  a  noteworthy  advertisement  entitled  "  Essays  and  Keviews  De 
fence  Fund,"  subscribed  by  the  Committee's  honorary  secretaries,  C. 
W.  Goodwin  and  Thed.  DuBois,  in  the  Times,  January  17,  1863. 
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for  attempts  for  impugning,  as  unquestionably  will  in  time 
be  the  case,  the  most  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation ;  the  former  of  which  some  candid  per 
sons,  Catholicly  disposed,  admit  not  to  be  satisfactorily 
provable  by  Scripture,  notwithstanding  the  decided  affirma 
tion  of  the  English  Article  ; l  the  latter,  many  rational  and 
unstable.  Better  perhaps  go  to  Swedenborg,  and  borrow  his 
attractive,  but  permanent  Hell,  his  Hell  in  which  every 
passion  and  propensity,  sensual,  malignant,  obtain  their 
indulgence  as  well  as  their  exercise,  than  part  with  the  tenet 
of  Everlasting  Punishment,  if  the  relinguishment  tend  to 
establish  a  habit  of  concession  subversive  of  all  that  is  sub 
lime  and  solid  in  Christianity.  "  The  beginning  of  strife," 
prescribes  the  sacred  proverb,  "  is  as  when  one  letteth  out 
water  :  therefore  leave  off  contention  before  it  be  meddled 
with." 

See,  concludes  our  author,  in  the  renewed  agitation  of  this 
subject  since  the  sleep  of  Burnet  and  Stonhouse  ;2  see  the 
insufficiency  of  Scripture  per  se,  apart  from  traditional  in 
terpretation,  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  Catholic  consent. 
Moreover,  do  not  consider  it  an  open,  still  less  an  unimportant 
question  ;  of  which  the  liberal  solution  will  reflect  only  on 
Popish  canons  and  councils,  and  the  common  consent  of  im 
plicit  and  unintelligent  Christians.  Far  from  being  curious 
and  speculative,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  serious  and 
practical ;  and  that,  not  in  your  sense,  its  bearing  on  the 
benevolence  of  God,  but  in  relation  to  the  present  life  and 
moral  agency  of  man  ;  for  remove  the  terror,  as  will  be  the 
consequence  of  popular  acceptance  of  your  Indefinite 3  term, 
and,  exclusive  of  your  other  principles  of  anomy,  you  unlock 
the  chambers  of  pleasure,  you  open  the  door  to  antediluvian 
abandonment,  Sodomitic  turpitude,  and  Epicurean  indulgence. 
And  with  reason;  for,  as  is  observed  by  your  elegant  but 
freethinking  poet,  himself  not  without  indication  of  experience 
in  libertinism : 


" Si  certain  finem  esse  viderent 

^Erumnarum  homines,  aliqua  ratione  valerent 
Kelligionibus  atque  minis  obsistere  Vatum  : 
Nunc  ratio  nulla  est  restandi,  nulla  f  acultas, 
./Eternas  quoniam  poenas  in  morte  timendum."4 

1  No.  viii. 

2  Stonhouse,  I  am  traditionally  informed,  not  content  with  writing  in 
favour  of  Universalism,  even  traveled  in  quest  of  /Si/mac  elucidation  of 
the  New  Testament  terminology.     He,  though  related,  must  not  be  con 
founded  with  the  friend  of  Hervey  and  the  patron  of  Hannah  More. 

»  Burnett,  page  303. 

4  Lucretius,  i.  108 — 112.     The  English  is  Creech's,  slightly  accommo 
dated. 

The  poet  is  charged  with  libertinism,  in  allusion  obviously  to  the  last 
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Let  it  once  appear 


That  after  death  there's  little  cause  for  fear, 
Then  men  might  freely  triumph,  then  disdain 
The  Prophets'  tales,  and  scorn  their  fancied  pain : 
But  now  we  must  submit,  since  pains  we  fear 
Eternal  after  death,  we  know  not  where." 

Your  boasted  civilisation,  be  assured,  most  of  all  once 
severed  from  its  Christian  counterpart,  will  be  no  protective. 
Superstition,  always  Catholic,  and  to  some  extent,  as  in  the 
question  before  us,  not  yet  reformed  by  the  Reformation,  is 
alone  adequate  to  the  task  of  controlling  the  weakness  and 
wilfulness  of  man.  Since,  however,  as  I  feel  bound  to  con 
cede  in  your  favour,  a  conflagration  is  judicially  predicted 
to  consume  the  world,  to  consummate  the  age,  to  put  an  end 
to  this  scene  of  things  and  race  of  man  ;  a  conflagration,  of 
which  the  deluge  was  the  analogy,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain  the  antetype ;  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
you  will  ultimately  be  successful  in  making  all  but  genuine 
and  traditional  Catholics  converts  to  your  gentle  and  gener 
ous,  as  you  term  it, — in  reality,  to  your  sensual  and  serpentine 
opinion. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity  in  Unity, 
even  apart  from  this  pioneer,  Universalism,  doubt  not  your 
ultimate  subversion  of  it.  Excise  first,  as  you  are  determined 
to  excise,  the  boldest  of  the  three  Creeds,  with  its  charitable, 
though  damnatory  clauses,  and  the  most  sublime  will  assuredly 
follow,  perhaps  in  time  the  most  sublime  of  the  three.  You 
will  avow  Arianisrn,  and  terminate  in  Socinianism.  Then, 
when  you  have  established  your  qualified  inspiration  of 
Scripture ;  and,  the  usual  fate  of  established  principles, 
parted  with  its  inspiration  in  so  little  as  that  qualified  sense, 
discarding  the  theology  as  well  as  the  history,  and  leveling 
Scripture  with  the  word  of  man  ;  you  will  be  in  the  Slough  of 
Despond  indeed,  and  regardless  of  the  warning  of  Evangelist, 

two  hundred  and  fifty  lines  of  his  fourth  hook.  Be  the  imputation  true 
or  false,  there  is  much  salutary  admonition  to  he  found  there  touching 
one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  simply  the  most  important  of  all  the 
particulars  of  self-government.  I  select  the  following,  as  illustrative  of 
that  Catholic  wisdom  of  repression,  which,  taking  time  hy  the  forelock, 
facilitates  the  youthful  vow  : 

"  Nam  vitare  plagas  in  amoris  ne  laciamur 
Non  ita  difficile  est  quam  captum  retibus  ipsis 
Exire  ;  et  validos  Veneris  perrumpere  nodos." 

"  'Tis  easier  to  avoid,  than  break  the  chain 
When  once  entrapt,  or  be  redeem'd  again : 
The  nets  are  strong,  and  we  may  strive  in  vain." — Creech. 

In  other  words,  prevention  is  better  than  cure  ;  and  abstinence,  in  this 
department  at  least  of  the  sensual  principle,  easier  than  temperance. 
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may  as  well  make  the  best  of  your  way  back  to  the  City  of 
Destruction;  unless  you  should  have  a  mind  to  flounder 
forwards,  and  having  extricated  yourselves,  try  your  hands  at 
resuscitating  Paganism,  like  your  revolutionary  predecessors 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  your  presumptuous  progress  to 
the  City  of  God.1 

But  seriously.  That  the  heroes  of  the  Broad  Church,  and 
leaders  of  the  School  reactive  on  Oxford  Tractarianism,  have 
not  yet  attacked  the  doctrine  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity  in 
Unity,  would  be  singular,  if  it  were  not  prudent.  They  must 
initiate  the  English  mind  and  inure  it  to  mutation  :  otherwise 
there  can  be  little  doubt  they  would  not  forbear.  Let  them 
take  courage,  for  in  fact  no  inconsiderable  preparation  already 
exists.  That  superlative  and  comprehensive  doctrine,  that 
first  and  greatest  of  mysteries,  that  proof  of  condescension, 
that  communication  of  glory,  far  from  being  a  ground  of  un 
speakable  thanksgiving,  a  tribute  of  profound  adoration,2  an 
exercise  of  uninquiring  humility,  and  a  security  for  universal 
faith,  for  the  reception  of  all  other  Christian,  because 
inferior  and  included  dogmas,  is  long  since  become  little  more 
than  an  unfelt  abstraction  in  the  minds  of  many  intelligent 
Protestants,  and  its  triple  terminology  a  scornful  by -word 
in  the  mouths  of  many  vulgar.  The  attacks  made  on  the 
creed  of  St.  Athanasius  have  been  so  frequent,  determined, 
and  prolonged,  as  to  surprise  one  that  it  should  still  keep  its 
place  in  the  Prayer  Book.  American  Episcopacy  has  long 
parted  with  it.  Such  strong  and  explicit  faith,  such  intense 
devotion  as  Mrs.  Trimmer's  manifested  in  her  Journal,8  must 
have  been  truly  exceptional,  after  Newton,  Clarke,  and 
Winston,  in  aggravation  of  the  shocks  imparted  by  two  revo 
lutions,  gave  dignity,  logic,  or  notoriety  to  Arianism,  on  the 
one  side ;  while  the  quarrels  of  convocation,  at  last  indefi- 

1  One  of  Bunyan's  principal  errors  is  the  expiration  of  Pagan,  which, 
had  he  possessed  more  literature,  or  written  fifty  years  later,  he  would 
not  have  broached  ;   for  though  that  giant  lives  not  in  the  idolatry  of 
statues,  he  flourishes  in  that  of  nature  and  rationalism,  in  the  worship 
of  genius  and  the  deification  of  success.     Nay,  recall  the  reduplicated 
goddesses  of  reason,  adored  by  illuminated  France  in  the  persons  of  pros 
titutes,  and  consecrated  by  homogeneous  rites,  worthy  the  Bacchanals 
and  Berecynthians  of  antiquity ;  recall,  further,  the  conjectural  predic 
tion  reported  by  Malvenda  with  reference  to  the  future  of  Italian  Rome, 
and  you  may  perceive  how  the  gross  and  proper  idolatry  may  be  possible 
to  a  high  condition  of  material  civilisation.      The  epic  dreamer  mistook 
sleep  for  death. 

Except  sacraments  and  ceremonial  covenant,  to  which  he  never  alludes, 
Bunyan  is  comprehensive  of  the  whole  circle  of  spiritual  progress,  Chris 
tian  experience,  and  internal  states. 

2  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo.     Communion  Service. 

8  2  vols.,  1814.  It  extends  from  1785  to  1797.  Her  faith  was  very 
vivid:  take  the  passages,  vol.  i.,  pp.  152,  219,  237—8  241. 
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nitely  prorogued,  impaired  the  respect  theretofore  entertained 
for  orthodoxy,  on  the  other. 

Chillingworth  also  contributed;  for  Chillingworth,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Bible,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  entire  and 
exclusive  Scripturists,  had  anticipated  those  distinguished 
Arians  ;  as  Priestley  canie  in  time  to  succeed  them,  and  to 
illustrate  by  his  own  example,  in  common  with  that  of  Chil 
lingworth,  the  tendency  of  Arianism  to  degenerate  into 
Socinianism. 

"  The  fancy  of  Chillingworth,"  Lord  Clarendon  informs  us, 
"  was  sceptical  enough  even  in  the  highest  points.  He  had 
spent  all  his  younger  time  in  disputation,  and  had  arrived  to 
so  great  a  mastery,  as  he  was  inferior  to  no  man  in  those 
skirmishes ;  but  he  had  with  his  notable  perfection  in  this 
exercise,  contracted  such  an  irresolution  and  habit  of  doubt 
ing,  that  by  degrees  he  grew  confident  of  nothing,  and  a 
sceptic  at  least  in  the  greatest  mysteries  of  faith."1 

Let  the  youthful  garrulist,  the  stripling  at  school  and  the 
university,  the  candidate  for  orders ;  let  him  also  who,  what 
ever  his  years  and  position,  is  yet  orthodox  but  unguarded  ; 
profit  by  the  remark  of  one  who  not  only  knew  men,  but 
could  estimate  mind,  while  he  valued  Christianity.  Let  them 
beware  of  trifling  with  their  faith,  that  eye  of  the  soul,  sensi 
tive  of  the  least  particle  of  dust ;  and  of  which,  as  Johnson2 
observes  of  prudence  in  morals,  "  nothing  can  supply  the 
place."  Better  lose  your  innocence,  than  lose  your  faith ; 
for  if  you  retain  your  faith,  you  may  regain  your  rectitude  ; 
but  lose  your  faith,  and  you  are  likely  to  lose  your  innocence, 
and  that  irrecoverably. 

Even  Watts,  to  whom  children  without  number  have  been 
indebted  for  his  Hymns,  and  England  in  consequence  for 
much  of  her  adult  piety  and  morality,  is  ascertained  to  have 
early  entertained  doubts  on  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation, 
and  to  have  held  them  to  the  last,  only  then  enunciating  them 
more  boldly.  He  appears  by  two  works  published  by  him  in 
1746,8  as  to  the  Trinity,  to  have  been  nearest  Sabellianism, 
an  "  infinitely  "  more  elevated  form  of  heresy  than  Arianism, 
as  Cheyne  justly  pronounces  it  in  the  Discourse  on  Spiritual 
Nature,  annexed  to  his  Essay  on  Regimen.  This  followed 


1  Life  of  Clarendon.     Compare  the  anecdote  of  Hume  told  by  Lord 
Charlemont :  see  ante,  page  135. 

2  Life  of  Savage,  Jin. 

8  Useful  and  Important  Questions  concerning  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  God.  Glory  of  Christ  as  God-man  displayed.  Among  the  papers 
left  by  Watts  to  his  executors,  Doddridge  and  Jennings,  there  appear  to 
have  been  some  confirmatory  of  the  same  anti- Trinitarian  view,  which 
were  never  published  by  them. 
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from  his  theory  of  Christ's  premundane  soul,1  secular  depen 
dence,  and  exaltation  purely  meritorious  or  conferred.  Son- 
ship  in  his  interpretation  is  not  Godhead ;  yet  Christ  is  God 
by  Personal  union,  that  is,  of  the  Father  or  entire  Divinity 
to  the  Man  Christ.  The  theory  is  offered  as  a  master-key  to 
the  passages  of  Scripture  creative  of  difficulty  according  to 
the  received  or  scholastic  interpretation.  For  it  he  states 
himself  to  have  the  antecedent  support  of  several  eminent 
divines  ;  among  others,  of  Henry  More,  Bishop  Gastrell,  Dr. 
Bennet,  and  Thomas  Burnet.  Watts,  therefore,  professes 
himself  opposed  to  such  a  creed  as  the  Athanasian,  and  any 
ecclesiastical  dogma  inferred  from  Scripture  and  not  identical 
with  it. 

Yet  the  remarks  cited  by  one  who  acts  the  part  of  an  apolo 
gist,  a  critic,  and  a  biographer,2  on  Reason  as  at  best  an  in 
ferior  guide,  not  a  rule,  in  regard  to  such  points  as  are  above 
its  reach  in  the  present  state,  of  which  are  instanced  pre 
cisely  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  ;  as  the  eye,  which  requires 
a  certain  adventitious  as  well  as  internal  clearness  to  the 
exercise  of  its  functions  ;  as  not  the  object,  which  is  the 
supernatural  truth ;  nor  the  light,  which  is  revelation,  other 
wise  termed  the  rule  or  superior  guide ;  are  judicious,  so 
judicious  as  to  make  one  marvel  how  the  pious  and  philo 
sophical  Doctor  could  deviate  from  such  Catholic  truth  as  was 
to  be  found,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  his  own  community  ; 
if  it  were  not  recollected  that  he  was  born  and  bred  a  Dis 
senter,  and  that  schism  has  both  destroyed  respect  for  that 
authority  which  Christ  has  made  His  co-partner,  and  induced 
a  tendency  to  doubt  of  which  it  can  at  no  time  be  foreseen 
how  far  it  will  go  in  any  Church,  sect,  or  individual.  It  is 
to  be  observed  also  that  the  remarks,  of  which  the  substance 
has  now  been  given,  were  not  published  by  him,  but  found 
in  manuscript  on  a  blank  leaf  of  his  copy  of  Clifford's 
Treatise  of  Human  Reason,  a  book  that  gave  rise  to  some 
controversy  at  the  time  ;  and  that  they  were  written  in  1705. 

Clifford  had  said,  "  I  cannot  see  how  any  but  God  himself 
can  certainly  know  that  any  man  is  an  Heretic."  The  Doctor 
objects  :  "  But  surely  Heresy  must  be  knowable  by  men,  else 
how  can  Heretics  be  rejected  1  Tit.  iii.,  10." 

Clifford  had  also  said:  "God  bids  us  search:  there  is 
therefore  in  man  a  natural  ability  of  searching  spiritual 
truths,  and  that  can  be  nothing  else  but  his  understanding." 
Watts  replies  :  "  It  is  granted  that  man  has  power  of  searching 
spiritual  truths  necessary  to  salvation,  if  he  use  all  the 

1  The  idea  of  such  a  human  spirit  may  he  found  in  Lactantius. 

2  Life  of  Watts,  hy  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D. :  with  Notes,  Supplement, 
and  Appendix.    London,  1785. 
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helps  God  has  proposed,  viz.,  advice  of  the  learned  and  pious, 
Scripture,  and  earnest  prayer,  &c.  But  then  it  is  not  Reason 
that  discovers  all  these  spiritual  truths  to  him,  but  only 
shows  where  they  may  be  found,  and  reads  and  receives  them 
there." 

I  have  considered  Watts  more  in  detail,  because  his  devia 
tion  is  not  commonly  known  ;  deviation,  as  just  seen,  in 
spite  of  principles  BO  solid,  and  worthy  a  schoolman  of  the 
Thorn ist  order.  But  if  Watts  was  infected,  who  was  not 
liable  ?  Theological  laxity  pervaded  the  Establishment, 
adequately  described  by  Lord  Chatham  as  a  compound  of 
Catholic  liturgy,  Calvinistic  articles,  and  clerical  Arminian- 
ism.  The  clergy  merited  the  censure  not  merely  of  such  earnest 
men  as  William  Law,  Vicesimus  Knox,  and  Isaac  Milner, 
but  of  some  of  their  own  Bishops,  certainly  no  enthusiasts, 
such  as  Horsley  and  Lackington,  for  preaching  historical  faith 
and  Pagan  morality.  Such  a  disciple  of  Bisliop  Bull,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  as  Daubeny  of  Sarum,  was  completely 
exceptional.  The  ablest  works  written  by  the  clergy  in 
general  dwelt  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  rather  than  its 
doctrines  and  precepts ;  in  contravention  indeed  of  the  pre 
vailing  infidelity,  but  made  more  necessary  by  their  own 
disregard  of  spiritual  truth,  and  omission  of  their  professional 
duties.  The  Irish  branch  of  the  establishment  was  not  less, 
or,  probably,  more  infected  than  the  English.  Had  we  no 
other  evidence  than  the  frequent  and  sharp  invectives  of  that 
real  man  and  energetic  writer,  Philip  Skelton,1  it  would  be 

1  Skelton,  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  and  a  clergyman,  reminds  one  of  a 
Catholic  saint,  John  Francis  Regis ;  as  also  does  a  cotemporary  of 
Skelton,  Grimshaw,  described  by  Newton.  All  three  are  original,  fear 
less,  indefatigable,  self-denying,  devoted,  and  beneficent.  Skelton  may 
exemplify  the  moral  impossibility  of  adequate  secular  advancement  in 
some  states  of  opinion  and  society,  though  in  what  is  termed  a  free 
country  and  a  civilised  age,  whatever  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  in 
dividual  :  in  his  case  the  impediment  was  not  merely  want  of  interest, 
but  hostility  to  Arianism  and  maintenance  of  orthodoxy.  His  day  and 
quarter  were  identical  with  those  of  one  once  notorious,  Bishop  Clayton 
of  Clogher.  No  clergyman  ever  better  deserved  the  purple,  or  would 
more  honourably  have 'worn  it.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed  that  he 
manifested  no  inconsiderable  spice  of  the  Johnsonian  spirit  and  retort. 
No  wonder,  for  Burdy,  his  biographer,  informs  us,  he  called  the  Doctor 
"  the  greatest  and  best  man  of  the  age,  had  his  picture  hung  over  the 
fireside  in  his  sitting-room,  and  often  said,  I  have  Johnson  always  before 
me,  whom  I  look  upon  as  my  master,  and  strive  to  imitate."  He  might 
lack,  therefore-  the  art  of  Atticus,  of  whom  Nepos  observes  :  "  Hie  fecit, 
ut  vere  dictum  videatur,  Sui  cuique  mores  fingunt  fortunam."  Skelton 
had  been  in  London  in  1748,  to  sell  Deism  Revealed,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  and  the  moralist  ever  met.  Had  they  met,  Johnson  would 
not  improbably  have  pronounced  him  "  a  fair  man,"  in  Bishop  Butler's 
sense  of  moral  sincerity,  as  well  as  his  own  of  colloquial  energy.  Deism 
got  its  ingenious  authdr  £200  from  Millar  through  David  Hume's  impar- 
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plain  enough  that  Arians,  Deists,  Pagan  moralists,  and 
moralists  of  more  recent  extraction,  the  descendants  of 
Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  and  Chubb,  the  linguists  of  beauty 
and  deformity,  of  sentimental  rectitude  and  unmercenary 
virtue,  not  only  possessed  the  emoluments,  but  occupied  the 
dignities  of  the  Church.  But  heresy  was  not  yet  allowed 
to  overwhelm  her.  An  all- wise  Providence  raised  up 
Wesley  and  Whitefield  :  the  leaven  of  their  Methodism 
reached  the  clergy,  of  whom  Newton,  writing  to  Campbell  at 
the  close  of  the  century,  computed  the  Evangelicals  at  four 
hundred.  Pecourse  was  once  more  made  to  her  Articles  and 
Liturgy  in  the  literal,  that  is,  the  primitive,  plain,  obvious, 
intended,  and  natural  sense,  subscribed  and  understood, 
neither  with  a  sigh  nor  a  smile,  touching  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  Divine  Persons  and  the  Christian  Expiation.1  All 

tial  recommendation,  who,  acting  as  that  bookseller's  "trier,"  replied  on 
an  inspection,  "  Print."  Skelton  was  for  a  short  time  first  tutor  to  Lord 
Charlemont ;  of  whom,  as  early  as  1742,  he  entertained  a  high  opinion, 
and  to  whom  the  following  year  he  dedicated  Truth  in  a  Mask.  As  a 
preacher,  Skelton  is  one  of  the  very  hest  we  have  ;  he  has  sufficient 
learning,  with  much  originality  and  universal  sincerity.  While  he  con 
vinces,  he  at  the  same  time  makes  you  feel,  he  attracts  or  alarms  you. 
He  is  too  earnest  for  display,  though  not  too  soft  for  severity.  He  re 
sembles  South,  in  his  strength,  sharpness,  discrimination,  and  description 
of  character,  sarcasm,  and  irony  ;  though,  unlike  that  divine,  he  does  not 
indulge  in  wit,  however  evidently  capable,  for  he  was  too  serious  ;  nor  in 
harshness,  for  he  was  too  Christian.  Doctrinally,  he  is  as  wide  as  the 
Protestant  tether  will  allow. 

1  The  progress  of  a  latitudinarian  construction  is  traced  and  illustrated 
in  Charles  Butler's  Letter  to  Bishop  Blomfield.  It  began  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  James  the  First.  Butler  contrasts  the  uniform  good  faith  of  the 
Catholics  in  refusing  the  Test,  so  far  from  putting  any  saving  construc 
tion  on  it,  notwithstanding  the  many  and  severe  pains  and  penalties  to 
which  the  refusal  subjected  them.  Ed.  1825. 

Butler,  however,  notwithstanding  that  lawyer-like  accuracy  and  exten 
sive  information  which  characterise  him,  seems  to  have  forgotten  a  cotem- 
porary,  "Johnny,"  the  bon  vivant  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  compatriot  of 
Fox ;  'if  rather  he  did  not  consider  him  no  exception  to  the  Catholic 
fidelity.  The  Duke  at  least  took  the  Test,  so  as  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lovds^  and  be  Lieutenant  for  a  county.  But  the  act  was  probably  per 
petrated  in  a  spirit  of  recklessness  or  infidelity,  not  of  fraudulent 
casuistry ;  and  as  such  regretted  by  him  a  shoi-t  time  before  his  death, 
when  reminded  of  it  by  Bishop  Milner.  So  at  least  may  be  inferred 
from  what  Best  reports  of  him  in  his  Literary  Memorials,  p.  80 — 1. 

There  is  a  very  able  work,  whether  for  a  nobleman  or  any  other  man, 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  entitled  Reasons  for  not  taking  the  Test, 
&c.  It,  with  its  notes  and  appendix,  discusses  the  leading  points  of  con 
troversy  between  the  two  Churches,  with  such  force  and  fulness,  that  an 
impartial  and  attentive  Anglican  would  almost  inevitably  endanger  his 
principles  by  a  perusal.  The  second  edition  is  dated  1828. 


"  Clarum  et  venerabile  nomen 
Gentibus,  et  multum  nostrse  quod  proderat  urbi." 
'  ,  sanctonim  soi'te  fmatur  ! 
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praise  to  that  devoted  "Band  of  Brothers,"  which,  as  Nelson 
and  his  Nile  captains,  in  the  same  age,  advanced  upon  the 
enemy  in  his  apparently  impregnable  position,  attacked, 
defeated  him,  and  replaced  the  ancient  order  of  things,  or 
suspended  the  new.  Finally,  the  existence  of  genuine 
Anglicanism  was  prolonged  till  another  opportunity  was 
presented  some  twenty  years  ago  in  the  Oxford  movement, 
of  returning  to  the  fold  it  had  forsaken.  That  opportunity 
seems  to  have  been  neglected  and  unappreciated ;  unless 
possibly  its  intention,  as  unquestionably  its  action  and 
effect  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  was  not  so  much  to  invite 
England  to  resume  her  allegiance,  as  by  being  the  occasion 
of  a  counter  reaction  now  raging,  to  illustrate  the  inherent 
and  incurable  worthlessness  of  human  Churches,  however 
ingeniously  devised  and  politically  buttressed,  and  so  ulti 
mately  to  distribute  her  into  two  simple  and  palpable 
sections,  without  mimicry,  without  affectation,  Catholicism 
and  Infidelity. 

As  for  the  Atonement,  one  of  the  ablest  chiefs  in  the  new 
school  has  already  impugned  it,  and  vain  have  been  the 
endeavours  exerted  by  his  semi-catholic  opponents  to  induce 
"him  to  recant,  or  inflict  stigma  or  penalty  upon  him.  On 
the  contrary,  the  juvenile  party  at  the  university,  the  majority 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  public  favoured  him.  Dr.  Sexton  has 
already  said  something  on  the  subject;1  and  it  is  observable 
that  while  Maurice  lost  his  chair  at  King's  College,  London, 
for  a  comparative  trifle,  Professor  Jowett  retained  his  position 
in  Oxford,  the  Delphi  of  truth  and  the  centre  of  orthordoxy. 

In  his  astounding  publication,  Professor  Jowett  professed 
to  deduce  the  non-sacrificial  character  of  the  Atonement  from 
St.  Paul,  whom  he  assumed  to  have  studied  profoundly  and 
impartially  ;  even  for  that  end,  if  I  recollect  right,  to  have  got 
him  by  heart.  There  was  nothing  new  of  course  in  the  theory, 
except  perhaps  that  he  selected  an  apostle  to  establish  it, 
commonly  considered  subversive  of  it.  The  theory,  as  Uni- 
versalism,  is  but  part  of  the  spawn  of  the  Socini,  who, 
commencing  their  operations  in  1545,  twenty  years  after 
Luther  taught  Europe  to  innovate,  by  a  process  equally  legiti 
mate,  but  more  outrageous,  deformed  his  Reformation.  They 
had  as  much  right  to  dogmatise  as  he ;  while  they  but 
pursued  the  principle  of  figurative  interpretation  applied  by 
the  Swiss  Reformer,  Zuinglius,  to  the  Eucharist,  and  extended 
it  to  the  passages  of  Scripture  commonly  understood  to  prove 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  His  equality  with  the  Father,  the 
infinity  of  His  satisfaction,  and  the  perpetuity  of  that  sen- 


See  page  171. 
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tence  which  whether  for  weal  or  woe  He  is  in  the  Day  of 
Judgment  to  pronounce. 

To  the  Atonement  stand  associated  both  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation,  in  such  wise  that  he  who  denies  any  one  of 
the  three  should  consistently  proceed  to  deny  the  rest.  In 
the  Catholic  sense  is  of  course  meant,  which  holds  a  distinct 
Trinity,  and  a  proper  filial  Incarnation  ;  which  last,  as  may 
here  be  observed,  so  far  from  thinking  "  coarse,"  to  employ 
the  late  epithet  of  a  German  Professor,  it  values  only  infinitely 
more  for  the  inestimable  condescension  involved  in  the  hypo- 
static  union.1  But  this,  though  principal,  is  not  the  \vhole 
of  the  imperiled  concatenation.  The  doctrines  of  the  preva 
lence  and  enormity  of  sin  original  and  actual;  of  grace, 
baptism,  repentance  ;  of  the  several  sacraments  ;  of  the  office, 
order,  and  authority  of  the  Church  ;  of  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  of  its  genuine  sense ;  in  short,  all  the  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith,  stand  connected ;  and  Christianity  may 
be  compared  to  a  threefold  cord,  or  a  house  built  on  seven 
pillars.  Break  one  strand  or  shiver  one  pillar,  and  not  only 
the  rest  are  in  danger,  but  the  whole  compound  of  the  cord 
or  structure  of  the  edifice  is  liable  to  devastation. 

Logically  this  should  at  once  be  the  case,  and  ultimately 
this  will  actually  be  the  case,  in  proportion  to  the  decay  of 
traditional  prepossessions,  the  unlimited  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  and  the  progress  of  popular  discussion,  regardless  of 
the  bounds  appropriate  to  reason,  and  the  deference  due  to 
revelation  ;2  as  time  will  show  ;  for  men,  though  urged  by 
caprice,  violence,  prejudice,  or  vanity  at  first,  to  the  invasion 
of  a  single  but  serious  truth,  become  the  cool  and  considerate 
with  opportunity  and  reflexion,  and  if  they  do  not  recant,  are 
prone  to  devastate  one  received  truth  after  another,  till  they 
have  extirpated  the  entire  system.  Truth,  though  compli 
cated,  is  connected ;  as  the  universe,  though  varied,  is  com 
pounded  of  homogenous  and  dependent  parts.  She  is  as  the 
parterres  of  Eden,  and  the  many-coloured  raiment  of  the 
mystic  queen.3 

To  recur  to  what  has  passed  under  observation.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  the  exaggeration  of  natural  laws,  the  doubt 
or  denial  of  invisible  agents,  of  everlasting  punishment,  of 
the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  and  Atonement :  they  are  simply 
the  old,  though  false  philosophy4  of  Paganism,  Rationalism, 
Ariaiiism,  and  Sociniauism  :  but  it  is  new  that  the  Vice-Prin- 


1  Cf.  Ps.  cxiii.,  5 — 9  ;  vulg.  cxii. 

2  Some  good  principles  may  be  found  in  Ibbot's  Boyle  Lecture  on 
Free-Thinking,  preached  1713— 14,  published  1727. 

»  PS.  Xlv. 

Coloss.  ii.  8. 
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cipal  of  an  Ecclesiastical  College,1  one  of  the  seven  Essayists, 
"  representative  men,"  to  borrow  Emerson's  designation  of 
one  of  his  books,  six  of  them  clerical,  and  holding  influential 
positions  or  valuable  preferment  in  the  National  Church, 
should  abandon  one  of  the  principal  evidences  of  Christian 
truth,  in  my  humble  opinion  precisely  that  evidence  which  to 
a  philosophic  inquirer  should  appear  the  most  durable,  acces 
sible,  supernatural,  and  forcible,  and  deny  the  Messianic  pro 
phecy  of  the  Old  Testament,  suppose  the  twenty-second  and 
eighty- eighth  Psalms,  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  sixth  of  the  ninth,  and  the  whole  of 
the  fifty-third ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  he  or  any  other 
clergyman  should  be  allowed  by  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Canterbury  to  deny  the  same  in  his  books  or  sermons  with 
impunity.2  At  the  same  time  also  simply  as  a  dogma  that 
denial  is  nothing  new  ;  for,  as  every  one  is  aware,  the  Jews 
have  maintained  it,  ever  since  the  Gospel  threatened  to  super 
sede  the  Law.  Socinians  and  Deists  have  pursued  the  prece 
dent,  and  repeatedly  been  refuted.  The  denial  therefore  is 
not  new  nor  cogent ;  but  neither  is  there  anything  marvelous 
in  the  incorporation  of  it  with  those  insidious  Essays.  Omne 
ignotum  pro  mirabili.  Such  an  event  admitted  of  being  fore 
known  by  its  antecedents,  and  was  therefore  capable  of  being 
foreseen  in  its  contingence.  Now  at  least  that  it  has  occurred, 
the  explanation  is  easy.  For  in  the  first  place,  in  proportion 
as  he  relies  upon  his  own  resources,  man  is  incessantly  ex 
posed  to  the  abuse  of  reason,  the  caprice  of  intellect,  and  the 
preponderance  of  conceit.  In  the  next  place,  the  Reforma 
tion  was  his  work,  not  Heaven's,  except  as  permissive  and 
retributive ;  and  even  in  its  English  department  was  not 
sufficiently  explicit  and  exact ;  while  the  progress  of  English 
legislation,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Anglican  Church 
founded  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  have  since  enlarged 
liberty  to  licentiousness,  and  necessitated  change  and  de 
generacy,  so  far  from  terminated,  that  in  all  probability  the 
most  serious  forms  of  them  are  yet  in  reserve,  and  impossible 
to  be  escaped.  As  the  sacred  proverb  asks  and  answers,  "  Can 
the  blind  lead  the  blind  ?  shall  they  not  both  fall  into  the 
ditch  ? "  In  the  last;place,  Catholic  Emancipation  led  to  the 
contact,  on  terms  nearer  equality,  of  two  camps,  the  Roman 
and  the  Anglican  :  but  these,  though  a  truce  was  attempted, 
it  was  impossible  should  agree  :  consequently  internecine  war 
is  resumed,  and  will  not  henceforth  be  suspended.  And  it 
deserves  remark,  that  no  sooner  was  the  Establishment  of  the 

1  St.  David's,  Lampeter.    Dr.  Williams  has  lately  resigned  the  posi 
tion. 

2  See  ante,  page  114. 
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politic  Elizabeth  confronted  with  the  Rock  of  the  apostolic 
Peter,  and.  that  in  the  very  soil  of  its  adoption,  where  it  had 
been  kept  in  repair  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  than  it 
gave  indications  of  being  destined  to  fare  as  Dagon  in  the 
presence  of  the  ark  of  God,  or  the  feet  of  clay  in  the  pro 
phetic  dream. 

Nor  is  there,  to  take  up  a  minor  and  final  topic,  anything 
new  in  the  question  of  More  Worlds  than  One  ;  that  is, 
whether  the  moon,  planets,  and  stars  are  inhabited  by  intelli 
gent  beings  like  man.  Iterated  stress,  as  the  reader  may 
observe,  is  laid  on  the  absence  of  novelty  in  the  questions 
that  from  time  to  time  agitate  English  society,  to  exclude  the 
credit  of  originality  from  the  agitators,  and  to  imply,  or 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  elucidating,  that  these  questions 
have  been  already  discussed  and  determined  ;  for  the  men  of 
past  periods  were  not  less  able  and  ingenious  than  ourselves, 
though  perhaps  more  reverent  and  tenacious  of  prior  conclu 
sions.  The  problem  of  the  inhabitation  was  started  as  soon 
as  Newton  had  divulged  his  semidivine  discoveries.  That  it 
is  an  open  one  must  be  admitted  even  in  the  judgment  of  a 
Catholic  or  a  Swedenborgian,  both  equally  tenacious  of 
Scripture  though  in  diverse  senses.  Fontenelle  made  it 
European.  Deists  gladly  seized  it,  as  an  objection  to  the 
Christian  redemption  believed  peculiar  to  this  sublunary  orb. 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  is  the  first  Englishman  of  note  to  my 
knowledge  to  obviate  the  objection.  His  reply  is  to  this 
effect  : — That  God's  mercy  and  love  is  extended  over  all  his 
works.  Let  therefore  the  universe  be  ever  so  large,  and 
rational  creatures  ever  so  many,  yet  on  the  one  hand  it  may 
be  considered  that  man  is  the  chief  inhabitant  of  this  earth, 
and  that  this  earth,  so  far  as  we  know  is  as  worthy  of  the 
Divine  care  as  any  other  part  of  the  system  :  on  the  other, 
that  as  God  governs  everything  in  this  world  as  well  as  in 
every  other  part  of  the  universe,  so  the  Logos  may  have  made 
various  manifestations  of  God's  will  to  other  creatures  in 
other  parts  of  the  universe,  for  aught  we  know.1  Some  twenty 
years  later,  Winston,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  presents,  as 
vindicatory  of  the  Christian  scheme,  an  alternative  :  1.  The 
extension  of  its  benefits  beyond  Adam's  sons,  intimated  in 
the  introductory  part  of  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  the 
Colossians  ;3  2.  Our  circumstances  may  have  been  so  pecu 
liar  as  to  necessitate  such  a  process,  the  assumed  limitation  of 
the  benefits  of  which  to  our  insulated  case  does  not  show  that 
the  other  parts  of  God's  creation  are  not  equally  regarded  by 

1  Boyle  Lecture :    Unchangeable    Obligation    of    Natural    Religion. 
Preached  1704—5. 

Eph.  i.  10  ;  Col.  i.  19,  '20. 
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Him.  Swedenborg,  who  regards  it  as  unreasonable  to  confine 
intelligence  to  this  planet,  supposes  Christ  to  have  died  in  one 
orb  only  ;  but  the  Son,  the  Lord  so  designated,  or  Word,  or 
Wisdom,  to  appear  in  a  human  form  in  any  part  of  His  moral 
universe,  as  He  did  to  the  Patriarchs  of  our  race  decads  of 
centuries  before  He  took  His  final  and  now  glorious  body.1 
The  question  seems  to  have  returned  with  revolutionary 
infidelity,  of  which  the  force  pervaded  the  mind  of  the  com 
munity  as  late  as  1817,  when  Chalmers  delivered  his  eloquent 

1  What  lie  says  of  typical  appearances  prior  to  the  Incarnation,  an 
Augustine  might  approve  :  Replies  to  Hartley's  Queries  ;  Londini,  1785. 
Swedenborg's  Earths  in  the  Universe  is  almost  as  interesting  as  the 
travels  of  Gulliver,  or  the  adventures  of  Munchausen.  It  may  be  read 
for  its  praxis  and  psychology :  in  other  respects  you  must  be  on  the 
guard,  provided  with  the  shield  of  faith  and  Catholicism.  The  inhabi 
tants  of  Mercury  may  teach  their  coplanetary  brethren  of  Earth  to  be 
less  studious  of  material,  in  opposition  to  abstract  and  essential  know 
ledge  :  of  Jupiter,  recte  sapere,  to  have  a  right  relish  in  all  things,  to 
think  well  and  justly  on  all  occurrences  in  life  ;  to  be,  rather  than  seem  ; 
so  qualified,  to  speak  as  they  ought,  are,  know,  feel,  and  think  ;  to  abhor 
sensuality  ;  to  be  faithful  and  affectionate  in  the  conjugal  state  ;  to  make 
it  their  main  business,  in  union  with  the  discipline  of  themselves,  to 
train  their  children  for  heaven  ;  to  be  content  with  little,  averse  from 
luxury,  counting  for  instance  wholesome  food  however  simple  savoury, 
exempt  consequently  from  discord,  division,  and  disruption.  The  remarks 
on  the  face  in  Jupiter  might  have  been  cited  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  in  his 
work  on  Expression  :  num.  51 — 1. 

Swedenborg's  Earths  in  the  Universe  was  adapted  to  the  turn  at  least 
of  his  British  cotemporaries,  if  we  may  judge  by  a  sensible  work  entitled 
The  Wife,  some  individuals  even  of  which  sacred  class  seem  to  have  been 
distracted  from  their  proper  duties  of  mistress,  wife,  and  mother,  by 
speculation  on  the  plurality  of  worlds,  the  constitution,  moral  agency, 
and  consequent  responsibility  of  the  planets.  "  By  Mira,"  says  the  title- 
page,  "  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Female  Spectator  ;  "  where  see,  on  the 
planetary  subject,  book  3,  section  2  :  ed.  1773.  Drake  informs  us  in  his 
valuable  Essays,  the  sole  author  of  that  popular  Spectator,  which 
appeared  1744 — 6,  and  went  through  seven  editions,  was  Eliza  Haywood. 
Mira's  censure  implies  strongly  the  social  prevalence  of  the  erratic  specu 
lation  ;  for  if  wives  indulged  it,  who  did  not  ?  Fontenelle  led  the  way  to 
it,  and  his  work  seems  to  have  long  continued  a  favourite  with  the  ladies. 
Swedenborg,  indeed,  lived  in  the  same  metropolis  and  period  with  Mira  ; 
but  his  work  was  yet  known  to  few,  while,  in  further  impediment  of  its 
promulgation,  it  was  written  in  Latin,  and  its  author  pronounced  enthu 
siastic  or  mad. 

To  the  works  already  mentioned  may  be  added  three  papers  in  Dr. 
Dionysius  Lardner's  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  which  appeared  about 
the  same  time  with  Brewster  and  Whewell,  if  not  rather  a  little  previous 
to  them,  so  as  to  aid  in  prompting  their  discussion.  These  present 
proofs  and  deductions,  in  favour  of  the  planetary  inhabitation,  which 
may  be  read  with  almost  as  much  pleasure  as  the  visions  of  Swedenborg. 
In  particular,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  of  Jupiter  the  amenity,  as 
well  as  the  size  and  splendour,  is  scientifically  ascertained  to  be  worthy 
the  mythological  name,  and  to  be  suitable  to  such  a  population  as  the 
visionary  moralist  had  imagined.  The  Museum  is  sufficiently  exact 
without  ceasing  to  be  popular. 
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astronomical  lectures  in  the  Tron  Church  at  Glasgow.1  Common 
to  this  distinguished  writer,  the  sentiments  are  sublime,  the 
style  diffusive,  gorgeous,  and  periphrastic  :  I  do  not  perceive 
anything  new  in  his  pleading.  The  question  then  may  be 
said  to  have  lain  comparatively  dormant,  till  some  ten  years 
since  it  was  afresh  roused  by  the  discovery  of  new  planets, 
and  the  imagination  brought  into  play  by  the  magnifying 
powers  of  Lord  Ross's  telescope.  On  that  occasion,  one,  if 
not  two,  of  our  most  eminent  philosophers  handled  it  with 
less  prudence  and  judgment  than  their  predecessors. 

Sir  David  Brewster  supposes  all  rational  beings  in  all  orbs 
to  fall,  for  the  illustration  of  mercy,  justice,  and  truth,  dis 
cernible  only  by  their  objects  or  opposites ;  Moral  Evil, 
therefore,  to  be  an  imaginary  spectre.  Redemption  is  as 
sumed  soluble  by  one  death  in  a  human  body  for  the  universal 
creation  of  rational  agents,  in  analogy  to  which  idea  Christ 
incontrovertibly  died  for  individuals  before  and  since  on 
earth,  who  never  knew,  never  shall  know  Him  ;  or  soluble, 
again,  (extraordinary  supposition  !)  by  His  dying  in  different 
bodies  in  different  quarters.2  The  last  solution  seems  an  in 
credible  one  :  time  would  fail  for  indefinite  repetition  of  such 
a  philanthropic  process  as  the  Christian  :  the  first  solution 
therefore  is  more  probable  and  eligible.  But  why,  further,  to 
revert  to  the  primary  supposition,  why  this  Lapsed  state,  since 
he"  will  not  term  it  moral  evil,  universal  ?  why  not  varieties 
of  moral  agency,  in  accommodation  to  those  varieties  of  cor 
poreal  structure,  which  he  maintains  after  Professor  Owen, 
adapted  to  human  or  intelligent  beings  in  different  orbs,  or  to 
those  worlds  of  several  sorts  in  several  parts  of  the  universe, 
which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thought  probable  1  Or  why  should 
the  first  father,  suppose  a  Pact  with  each  as  with  Adam,  in 
every  orb  be  affirmed  to  fall  1  then,  that  is,  on  the  assumption 
of  stability  in  its  protoplast,  the  necessity  of  the  Redemp 
tion,  though  not  of  the  In  carnation,  in  the  case  of  a  particular 
orb,  in  order  to  grace  restorative  of  original  and  inherited 
justice  in  specific  delinquents,  might  be  superseded.  The 
allusion  in  the  parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  one  to  ninety-nine 
that  went  not  astray,  may  recur,  for  that  parable,  though  re- 
prehensive  of  Jewish  monopoly  and  Pharisaic  assumption  as 
contrasted  with  Gentile  exclusion,  seems  mystically  to  take  a 
wider  scope,  so  wide,  as  possibly  to  be  capable  of  reference, 
not  merely  to  the  countless  hosts  of  elect  angels,  but  to  the 
intelligent  denizens  of  other  orbs.  But  not  to  enter  deeper 
into  a  matter  so  conjectural,  perhaps  so  perilous,  unquestion 
ably  so  supererogatory,  since  in  pedestrian  and  sublunary 

1  Seven  Sermons  on  Christianity  as  affected  by  Astronomy, 
a  More  Worlds  than  One.     1854. 
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much  more  in  supernatural  and  cosmical  apparatus  and  ar 
rangement,  we  are  already  cognisant  of  much  more  than  we 
can  comprehend,  Brewster,  it  is  apparent,  peoples  worlds  : 
his  anonymous  adversary,  known  sufficiently  to  be  Professor 
Whewell,  depopulates  them,  which  granted,  all  difficulty  is 
superseded,  and  we  are  where  we  were  before.  Baden  Powell 
adjudicated  between  the  two  champions,  when,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Unity  of  Worlds,1  he  accepts  the 
many  analogies  in  favour  of  human  or  rational  habitation,  so 
far  the  advocate  of  Brewster :  on  the  other,  affirms  such  a  habi 
tation  to  be  little  more  than  possibility,  such  are  the  opponent 
considerations.  But  assuming  other  orbs  to  be  inhabited, 
he  meets  the  difficulty  of  a  Redeemer  by  rejecting  the  old 
Catholic  views  of  Scripture  as  Jewish,  scholastic,  contracted, 
maintaining  that  in  a  larger  sense  equivalent  privileges  of 
Redemption  may  be  assumed  as  extended  or  extensible  to 
other  orbs.  He  concludes  with  Bacon's  maxim,  Dafidei  quce 
fidei  suntj  Concede  to  faith  the  things  which  belong  to  her. 
Very  well,  as  to  the  maxim  ;  but  when  you  come  to  inquire 
what  Powell  means  by  quw  fidei  sunt,  you  find  him  forthwith 
in  the  same  Essay,  one  of  three  which  constitute  his  volume, 
exclude  the  Hexemeron,  Scripture  chronology,  and  the  "one 
blood  "  of  mankind,  though  the  lust  is  the  assertion  of  his 
favourite,  St.  Paul.2  See  intimation  five  years  before  of  one 
who  has  since  figured  among  the  chosen  Seven,  the  pioneers 
of  progress  and  the  reformers  of  the  Reformation,  his  office 
being  partly,  in  reference  to  the  Mosaic  record,  to  substitute 
for  creative  efficacy  or  at  least  Divine  concurrence  "  the  self- 
evolving  powers  of  nature,"  as  adequate  to  the  origination 
of  new  species  out  of  inorganic  elements  or  at  most  pre 
viously  organised  forms;  partly,  in  reference  to  the  evan 
gelical,  to  invade  the  miraculous  evidence  of  Christianity, 
and  distort  that  evidence  into  a  "main  difficulty  and 
hindrance"  to  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  in  the  present 
advanced  state  of  human  intelligence  !3  Is  all  this  to  follow 
the  precept  of  Bacon,  or  to  act  the  part  of  that  genuine 
philosophy,  which  should  rather,  as  Chalmers  proposes,  con 
sonant  to  its  ostensible  character,  and  its  great  model,  Newton, 
"be  modest  and  silent,  confining  itself  to  the  discussion  of 
scientific  evidence,  whether  it  terminate  in  accepting  or  re 
jecting  it,  careful  not  to  deviate  into  that  moral  and  theological 
speculation  which  is  not  properly  the  province  of  science  and 
unaided  reason1?  Newton,  observes  Chalmers,  commented 
on  the  Revelation,  but  as  a  Christian  interpreter,  in  a  sense 
distinct  to  scientific  inquiry,  proving  by  the  exception  his 
rule.* 

1  Ed.  1855.  2  Acts  xvii.  26. 

8  Essays  and  Reviews,  No.  iii.      4  Chalmers,  ubi  sup.  Disc.  2. 
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Speculation  of  this  kind,  though  open  and  admissible,  as 
already  intimated,  is  not  destitute  of  peril,  as  is  perceptible 
in  the  case  of  the  Scotcli  Professor,  who  yet  seems  to  be  a 
man  of  Christian  sentiment.  It  were  well  here,  and  much 
more  in  matters  not  problematical,  but  of  faith,  already  as 
certained  and  determined,  to  adopt  and  cherish  the  precept 
of  Bensirach  :  "  Seek  not  out  the  things  that  are  too  hard  for 
thee,  neither  search  the  things  that  are  above  thy  strength. 
But  what  is  commanded  thee,  think  thereupon  with  reverence  ; 
for  it  is  not  needful  for  thee  to  see  with  thine  eyes  the  things 
that  are  in  secret.  Be  not  curious  in  unnecessary  matters  ; 
for  more  things  are  showed  unto  thee  than  men  understand. 
For  many  are  deceived  by  their  own  vain  opinion ;  and  an 
evil  suspicion  hath  overthrown  their  judgment.  Without 
eyes  thou  shalt  want  light  :  profess  not  therefore  the  know 
ledge  that  thou  hast  not."1  He  who  in  religion  discards 
authority,  is  liable  to  import  presumption,  and  to  be  abandoned 
by  the  Moral  Governor  of  mind  as  well  as  matter,  to  the 
caprice  and  imperfection  of  that  private  judgment  and  that 
solitary  conceit  which  unsettle  everything  and  settle  nothing. 
Let  him  beware,  lest,  like  Hume  and  Chillingworth,  he  make 
scepticism  habitual,  till  it  end  in  pyrrhonism  ;  from  doubting 
one  truth  of  moment,  he  end  in  doubting  all,  his  doubt 
inclusive. 

Pause  here,  and  reflect  on  the  several  questions,  some  of 
them  of  the  highest  importance,  that  have  passed  in  review 
before  us  ;  contrast  the  two  churches,  the  Roman  and  the 
Anglican,  or  the  two  principles,  Catholicism  and  Protest 
antism  ;  you  will  inevitably  be  reminded  of  the  sacred  pro 
verb  :  "  Every  wise  woman  buildeth  her  house  :  but  the 
foolish  plucketh  it  down  with  her  hands."2 

To  return  to  the  flagrant  and  didactic  infidelity  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  article 
in  vindication  of  which  however  it  must  be  conceded  Sexton' 
that  the  clerical  or  unclerical  philosophy,  in  the  criticism  of 
which  some  labour  has  now  been  expended,  is  but  a  form  of 
more  refinement,  and  insertion  of  the  small  end  of  the  wedge. 
Our  jurists  and  judges  tell  us  that  the  laws  of  England  are 
founded  on  the  Scriptures.  That  "  Christianity  is  part  of  the 
laws  of  England"  is  the  reason  assigned  by  Blackstone  for  the 
punishments  which  were  in  force  in  his  day  against  scoffing 
at  God,  Christ,  and  Scripture.4  He  may  be  regarded  as  some 
what  remote,  but  recent  authorities  make  the  same  assertion. 
If  so,  how  is  Blasphemy  permitted  to  be  practised,  Atheism 

\  Ecclus.  iii.  21-5.  2  Prov.  xiv.  1. 

3  Supra,  page  170-1.        4  Book  4,  ch.  4,  No.  5. 
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and  Infidelity  to  be  taught  openly,  for  what  else  are  such 
lectures  as  those  of  which  the  advertised  and  printed  subjects 
of  some,  the  matter  and  substance  of  others,  are  presented  in 
a  preceding  page  ?  Hone,  in  the  recollection  of  many  living, 
parodied  the  Prayer-book  :  prosecutions  such  as  that  which 
befell  him  may  for  wise  reasons  have  been  abandoned:  these 
lecturers  attack  the  volume  of  inspiration  itself  as  antiquated 
absurd,  and  contradictory  ;  they  even  pronounce  it  noxious 
to  the  peace  and  progress  of  society.  They  malign  the  God 
of  revelation  and  the  Author  of  Christianity,  Whatever  be 
thought  of  the  Church  and  the  Prayer-book,  should  the 
last  stronghold  of  Christianity  in  a  Protestant  State,  the 
sole  relic  of  Divinity  that  it  as  yet  at  least  incontrovertibly 
retain?,,  for  the  rest  is  dubious,  be  left  undefended?  This 
taken,  what  will  become  of  those  legal  and  social  principles 
which  in  it  are  deposited  ?  Beware  of  ultimate  lapse  into  a 
state  of  moral  and  social  anarchy  such  as  the  great  historian 
of  Greece  has  described,  and  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  has 
predicted  1 1  While  the  grass  grows,  the  steed  starves,  and 
words  are  imperceptibly  transmuted  into  things. 

But  can  the  law  touch  such  invaders  of  its  vitality  ?  The 
statutes  in  force  against  blasphemy,  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
his  work  on  Church  and  State,  are  no  eucroachment  on  free 
dom  of  conscience,  for  blasphemy  and  derision  do  not  emanate 
from  the  understanding.  He  wrote  this  between  1838  and 
1841,  the  dates  of  his  first  and  fourth  editions  :  a  later,  and 
by  profession  better  qualified  observer,  the  Attorney-General 
in  1859,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Juridical  Society,  where  the 
Prosecution  of  Blasphemy  was  debated,  said,  that  "  with 
regard  to  matters  of  religion,  the  duties  of  the  State  were  of 
a  completely  negative  character,  as  it  could  neither  teach 
religion  nor  enforce  morality."  Religious  liberty,  therefore,  in 
England  seems  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  be  compatible 
with  the  grossest  licentiousness ;  and  in  lieu  of  that  unity 
and  uniformity,  that  "  one  mind  and  one  mouth/3  which  were 
the  consequence  and  compensation  of  the  old  Catholic  rigour, 
we  have  not  only  numerous  sects  and  numberless  phases  of 
opinion,  but  "seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils"2 
intangible  by  the  authorised  guardians  of  society. 


*  Animal  Vivisection  continued:  see  page  200. — The  prevalence  of 
this  species  of  inhumanity  had  forty  years  previous  commanded  the 
attention  of  a  moralist.  "Among  the  inferior  professors  of  medical 
knowledge,"  observes  the  author  of  the  Idler,  "  is  a  race  of  wretches, 

1  Thucydides,  iii.  82—4.     2  Tim.  iii.  1—5. 
2  1  Tim.  iv.  1. 
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whose  lives  are  only  varied  by  varieties  of  cruelty ;  whose  favourable 
amusement  is  only  to  nail  dogs  to  tables  and  open  them  alive ;  to  try 
how  long  life  may  be  continued  in  various  degrees  of  mutilation,  or 
with  the  excision  or  laceration  of  the  vital  parts  ;  to  examine  whether 
burning  irons  are  felt  more  acutely  by  the  bone  or  tendon  ;  and  whether 
the  more  lasting  agonies  are  produced  by  poison  forced  into  the  mouth 
or  injected  into  the  veins." 

On  this  statement  what  is  the  comment  ?  "  What  is  alleged  in  de 
fence  of  these  hateful  practices,  every  one  knows  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
by  knives,  fire,  and  poison,  knowledge  is  not  always  sought,  and  is  very 
seldom  attained.  The  experiments  that  have  been  tried,  are  tried  again  ; 
he  that  burned  an  animal  with  irons  yesterday,  will  be  willing  to  amuse 
himself  with  burning  another  to-morrow.  I  know  not,  that  by  living 
dissections  any  discovery  has  been  made  by  which  a  single  malady  is  more 
easily  cured.  And  if  the  knowledge  of  physiology  has  been  somewhat 
increased,  he  surely  buys  knowledge  dear,  who  learns  the  use  of  the 
lacteals  at  the  expense  of  his  humanity.  It  is  time  that  universal  resent 
ment  should  arise  against  these  horrid  operations,  which  tend  to  harden 
the  heart,  extinguish  those  sensations  which  give  man  confidence  in 
man,  and  make  the  physician  more  dreadful  than  the  gout  or  the  stone." 
No.  17. 

The  great  Haller  may  be  taken  for  a  model.  Experiments  on  living 
animals  were  necessary  to  the  determination  of  his  ingenious  and  en 
larged  hypotheses :  it  was  with  reluctance  that  he  undertook  them,  with 
regret  that  he  reviewed  them  :  had  his  motive  been  curiosity,  vanity,  or 
notoriety,  not  the  discovery  of  truth,  the  illustration  of  Providence,  and 
the  benefit  of  mankind  ;  or  had  he  descended  to  the  contemptible  prac 
tice  of  treading  the  beaten  track  of  his  predecessors,  of  iterating  that 
process  of  inquiry  for  which  one  act  of  repugnant  cruelty  should  have 
sufficed,  it  is  clear  from  what  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  would  not  have 
considered  himself  defensible.  Nor  is  it  less  clear  that  he  who  was  thus 
sensitive,  was  also  generous  as  a  husband,  a  father,  a  master,  and  a  man, 
whether  in  a  civil  or  social  capacity. 

Finally,  it  might  be  well  could  a  Public  Institution  be  established  for 
experiments  on  unascertained  points,  in  analogy  to  an  idea  of  Dr.  Beddoes, 
in  his  Letter  addressed  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  far  back  as  1808,  where  he 
proposes  the  erection  of  a  general  hospital  for  approving  popular  as  well 
as  secret  remedies.  As  to  ascertained  points,  even  such  an  institution 
might  decline  the  repetition  of  experiment.  Suggestions  might  be 
addressed  to  it  from  any  quarter,  professional  or  amateur ;  while  it  might 
hold  its  annual  session,  and  employ  private  practitioners  or  scientific  men 
of  known  ingenuity  and  integrity,  on  a  similar  principle  with  the  plan  of 
the  British  Association.  Such  an  institution  would  not  be  likely  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  piety  and  decency  ;  while  it  might  record  and  circu 
late  its  conclusions,  so  as  to  supersede  capricious  and  unnecessary  cruelty. 
Meanwhile,  till  some  provision  be  made,  let  the  physician,  physiologist, 
and  anatomist,  however  elevated,  able,  or  youthful,  recollect  that  though 
the  fear  of  man  is  extended  to  the  lower  animals  by  the  fiat  of  the  Creator, 
and  his  knowledge  additionally  gives  him  power ;  yet  man  is  responsible 
for  the  use  of  his  superiority,  in  accordance  to  a  general  principle  appli 
cable  to  all  power  and  opportunity,  with  that  One  Exception  which 
cannot  abuse,  them,  and  to  which  as  there  is  universal  appeal,  so  from 
which  there  is  none. 
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See  pages  42  and  53. 


Tenet  insanaloile  multos 


Scribendi  cacoetlies,  et  aegro  in  corde  senescit."    JUVENAL. 
"  The  curse  of  writing  is  an  endless  itcli."     DKYDEN. 

THE  reader  is  welcome  to  apply  the  motto  to  those  whose 
aim  is  in  these  pages,  not  to  dazzle  or  divert,  but  to  instruct 
and  edify  him.  Their  best  apology  is  the  prevalence  of  the 
same  itch  in  their  cotemporaries,  who  may  also  retort  the 
imputation  on  the  public,  which,  if  it  did  not  purchase 
and  peruse,  would  find  no  contributors,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  men  of  conceit,  genius,  or  philanthropy,  precisely  on 
the  principle  of  supply  and  demand.  Every  age  has  itself  to~ 
blame  for  whatever  is  popular  and  habitual  in  its  taste  and 
action. 

Modern  Literature,  continues  our  censor,  is  fond  of  gossip, 
ridicule,  and  scandal.  It  is  trifling  and  superficial,  not 
thoughtful  and  profound.  It  excludes  technical  Christianity. 
Knowledge,  not  wisdom,  is  now  characteristic  of  talk  and 
books  ;  assertion,  assumption,  not  ratiocination,  not  proof ; 
novelty,  excitement,  effect,  phantastic  originality.  The  pre 
diction  of  Daniel  is  fulfilled  :  "  Many  shall  go  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased:  "  consequently  his  "  time  of  the 
end"  must  be  lowering  in  the  distance.1  Short  popular 
papers  became  prevalent  in  the  last  century.  Would  they 
had  been  always  as  didactic  as  those  of  the  originators,  Addi- 
son,  Steele,  and  Budgell !  Warburton,  who  flourished  in  the 
period  of  transition  from  great  to  small  books,  and  was 
capable  of  enlarged  view,  coherent  thinking,  and  protracted 
treatment,  writes  thus  to  Hurd  in  contempt  of  those  epheme 
ral  effusions  :  "  I  have  lived  to  see  reasoning  on  principles 
and  criticism  on  antiquity  out  of  fashion,  and  heaps  of  incon 
sistent  Essays  become  all  the  mode.  Mr.  Allen  is  more  com 
pliant,  and  therefore  more  successful  than  I.  He  has  just 
now  turned  a  rich  fruit-grove  into  a  fine  flowery  lawn  :  why 

i  xii.  4. 
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should  I  not  turn  what  remains  of  the  Divine  Legation  into 
Court  Sermons  without  head  or  tail,  into 

"  Flowers  of  all  hues,  and  without  spine  the  rose  "  ? 
I  am  only  deterred  by  an  ancient  critic  (those  severe  task 
masters  of  you  and  me),  who  says,  Omnisilla  laus  intraunum 
aut  alterum  diem,  velut  in  herba  vel  flore  preecepta,  ad 
nullam  certam  vel  solidam  pervenit  fmgem."1  What  would 
he  or  Juvenal  say  now,  when  innumerable  papers  and  periodi 
cals,  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  often  by  worthless 
men,  commonly  by  interested,  mostly  by  superficial,  are  not 
merely  employed  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  and  recruiting 
mind,  but  suffered  to  form  and  guide  that  motley  and  mutable 
thing  called  Public  Opinion  ;  when  every  place,  parish,  dis,- 
trict,  class,  trade,  profession,  party,  principle,  sensation,  has 
its  informant,  dictator,  and  representative  ?  Does  all  this 
circulation  and  discussion  induce  coincidence  ?  The  contrary  : 
never  was  the  proverb  more  true,  So  many  men,  so  many 
minds :  never  was  authority  more  in  abeyance,  and  every 
man  authoritative.  In  general,  to  please  and  propitiate  is  the 
aim  of  the  author  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  people  purchase, 
peruse,  and  imbibe  his  production.  The  question  is,  not  his 
truth,  but ''his  flattery ;  not  his  solidity,  but  his  gilding.  See 
one  evil  cf  inundation  in  literature,  of  promiscuous  and  pro 
fessional  authorship ;  for  since  men  must  live,  it  matters  not 
how  they  get  their  bread,  so  they  get  it.  Not  truth  or  good 
is  sought,  bub  notoriety  or  subsistence.  Accommodation  is 
the  secret  of  literary  success. 

Luxury  operated,  according  to  some  judges,not  indeedrecent, 
yet  probably  just,  in  inducing  the  original  degeneracy  of  genuine 
and  independent  literature ;  luxury,  which  corrupts  nature, 
exiles  magnanimity,  and  disqualifies  thought,  by  the  infusion 
of  groveling  ideas,  the  love  of  ease,  the  indisposition  to  labour, 
the  parasitic  propensity,  the  study  of  flattery,  and  the  pur 
suit  of  patronage.  To  this  cause  must  now  be  added, — the 
accumulating  legacy  of  some  century  and  a  half, — a  more 
extensive,  though  more  venial  since  less  voluntary  cause,  the 
necessity  of  subsistence  in  which  many  find  themselves  hope 
lessly  involved,  whether  booksellers  to  hire  authors,  or 
authors  to  write  by  their  dictation.  The  art  of  bookmaking 
is  now  capable  of  transmission  by  inheritance,  or  of  acquisi 
tion  by  training.  Genius  is  not  indispensable  to  authorship  ; 
much  more  not  wisdom,  however  once  held  inseparable  from 
virtue  by  the  dotards  of  antiquity. 

It  may  be  expected  perhaps   of  one  thus  censorious  to  say 

1  Letters  to  Hurd,  No.  80.  From  Prior  Park,  near  Bath,  March  31, 
1755. 
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something  of  modern  works  of  fiction  and  systems  of  philo 
sophy.  The  novel  originally  constituted  a  transition  from  the 
romance  of  ostensible  history  to  the  representation  of  existing 
life.  The  old  romances  had  their  merits.  Some  of  our  great 
writers,  Dryclen,  for  instance,  seem  to  have  been  indebted  to 
them.  The  effect  on  their  fair  readers  was  to  inspire  grandeur 
of  idea  and  contempt  of  trifles;  to  make  indeed  the  belle 
passion  paramount,  but  without  the  concomitance  of  scandal 
and  intrigue ;  if  to  practise  tyranny  and  protract  suits,  to 
protect  the  citadel  of  virtue  and  repel  the  approaches  of 
impertinence.  He  who  sought  the  hand  of  his  mistress  must 
have  done  something  signal  to  deserve  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  honour  was  far  from  always  compatible  with  justice, 
their  love  affected  and  inordinate,  their  revenge  and  thirst  of 
slaughter  unlimited  :  so  that  they  were  not  at  all  conformable 
to  the  Christian  standard,  or  even  the  civil  and  international : 
while,  considered  historically,  their  facts  were  false,  and  their 
causation  fanciful.  They  were  therefore,  to  adopt  the  lead 
ing  designations  of  the  divine's  argument  in  the  Female 
Quixote1  of  Mrs.  Lenox,  at  once  fictitious,  absurd,  and 
criminal. 

To  the  romance,  thus  dignified  and  extravagant,  succeeded 
the  sentimental  novel,  commonly  at  first  conveyed  in  the 
agreeable  vehicle  of  familiar  letters.  It  resembled  its  prede 
cessor  in  its  assumption  of  high-flown  feeling,  but  differed 
from  it  in  its  exhibition  of  everyday  life.  Such  feeling  was 
in  some  measure  true  of  actual  society,  before  society  lost  all 
its  chivalry,  and  while  the  impression  of  the  preceding  lite 
rature  was  still  vivid.  Of  the  sentimental  novel  thus  distin 
guished,  in  this  country,  Richardson  is  the  type ;  a  very 
honourable  one,  for  he  is  replete  with  instruction  and  interest, 
or,  as  his  great  cotemporary  said  of  him,  "  taught  the  pas 
sions  to  move  at  the  command  of  virtue  ;  "  nor  is  it  fair  to 
class  him,  as  Mackenzie  does  repeatedly  in  the  Lounger,2  him 
self  not  guiltless,  with  his  later  imitators,  who  torture  and 
enervate,  rather  than  please  and  edify  their  readers.  Their 
sentimeutalism  might  be  amiable ;  but  it  promoted  the  growth 
of  the  aspen,  while  it  retarded  that  of  the  oak,  and  developed 
the  emotions  without  invigorating  the  reason.  The  inexpe- 


*Book  9,  ch.  11.  This  chapter  is  pronounced  by  the  author  "  the  best 
in  the  history ; "  perhaps  with  more  confidence,  as  not  wholly  indited  by 
herself. 

It  is  indeed  somewhat  in  the  grave  Johnsonian  manner,  as  exhibited 
in  Rasselas,  and  one  could  almost  think  some  passages  dropped  from  the 
pen  of  the  friendly  moralist  or  were  touched  by  it. 

2  Thus  Nos.  55,  74.  No.  92  is  analogous.  Of  these  indeed  Mackenzie 
was  not  the  author,  yet  he  is  responsible  for  them  as  the  superintending 
editor,  and  by  far  the  principal  contributor. 
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lienced  pupil  caught  the  infection  from  his  master,  and  learnt 
to  prefer  and  cherish  sensibility,  even  after  the  entrance  upon 
life,  regardless  of  all  its  sorrows  and  ill  adaptation  to  sublu 
nary  storms.  The  feeling,  thus  indulged,  if  it  did  not  always 
spring  from  egoism,  became  apt  to  engender  it.  More  serious 
still :  not  the  charity  of  the  cross,  it  was  found  not  uncom 
monly  associated  to  scepticism  and  sensuality,  and  may 
justly  be  inferred  to  have  been  in  many  instances  the  radical 
cause  of  insanity  and  suicide. 

One  extreme  paves  the  way  for  another.  To  the  elegant 
and  instructive  sentiment  of  Richardson,  but  exaggerated,  if 
considered  as  a  picture  of  reality,  succeeded  that  style  of  nove] 
which  genius  ought  not  to  have  descended  to  compose,  how 
ever  correct  its  representation  of  that  lax  and  libertine  life, 
which  but  for  it  might  have  been  more  often  the  exception 
than  the  rule.  Of  this  dynasty  in  the  annals  of  invention, 
Fielding  is  of  course,  not  merely  the  founder,  but  the  chief. 
With  apparent  reference  to  him  and  his  imitators,  the  author 
of  the  Rambler  says  well :  "  It  is  not  a  sufficient  vindication 
of  a  character,  that  it  is  drawn  as  it  appears,  for  many  char 
acters  ought  never  to  be  drawn."  If  they  increased  prudence, 
or  rather  cunning,  they  impaired  virtue ;  and  tempted  youth, 
not  to  beware  of  vice,  but  to  taste  it.  The  consequence  was, 
that  it  became  hopelessly  entangled,  and  with  the  entangle 
ment  lost  much  of  its  other  morality,  too  feeble  or  too  fasci 
nated  to  care  for  extrication.  Among  the  writers  of  fiction 
this  was  unquestionably  by  far  the  most  culpable  class,  how 
ever  it  might  pretend  to  humour,  and  inculcate  common 
sense ;  or  sometimes  even  mingle  sentiment  with  its  insinua 
tions  of  turpitude.  It  passed  from  being  prevalent,  as  it 
ceased  to  be  novel  or  was  perceived  to  be  dangerous ;  yet  has 
it  been  revived  to  some  extent  in  later  generations,  the  present 
not  excepted,  with  its  enterprising  highwaymen,  attractive 
profligates,  and  highininded,  though  unprincipled  scholars. 

A  better  class  of  fiction  succeeded,  perhaps  the  best  yet 
known  or  possible  to  be  known,  which  combined  variety  of 
probable  and  pleasing  incident,  with  delineation  of  character, 
discrimination  of  motive,  propriety  of  sentiment,  and  justness 
of  morality;  which  might  in  some  instances,  by  a  sort  of 
contradiction,  even  claim  to  be  historical,  so  appropriate  are 
its  incidents,  so  lifelike  its  sketches,  so  intimate  its  analysis. 
Of  this  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  Scott,  at  once  amiable, 
chivalrous,  instructive,  and  delightful,  Scott  is  the  champion. 
It  is  not  likely  that  he  ever  will  be  exceeded  :  it  is  therefore 
not  likely  that  he  ever  will  be  extinct. 

At  the  name  of  Scott  let  me  be  permitted  to  pause,  and 
give  utterance  to  such  ideas  as  it  shall  prompt.  And  first  it 
may  be  observed,  that  for  the  anti-catholic  prejudices  proper 
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to  his  day,  which  either  he  instinctively  imbibed,  or  to 
•which  it  was  necessary  to  accommodate  himself  in  order  to  be 
read,  let  every  allowance  be  made  :  being  a  Scotchman,  it  is 
surprising  that  they  are  not  more  :  he  is  not  without  percep 
tion  of  the  merits  that  outweigh  them  ;  and  even  a  Catholic 
may  concede  that  he  has,  on  the  one  hand,  done  good  service 
to  his  Church  by  familiarising  the  popular  mind  with  much 
of  her  history,  her  dogmas,  and  her  forms,  and  what  is  better 
still,  the  piety,  patience,  and  pertinacity  of  her  people ;  on  the 
other,  that  he  has  not  omitted  to  depict  or  describe  many 
defects  and  defaults  of  her  opponents. 

He,  therefore  compelled  by  truth,  conviction,  and  intelli 
gence,  makes  sometimes  an  approach  to  an  expression  of 
Catholic  partiality ;  but  had  he  lived  in  a  later  age,  when 
inquiry  is  more,  and  consequently  equity,  and  when  the  one 
religion  is  found  not  to  be  without  its  merits,  as  the  other  not 
wanting  in  its  faults,  he,  to  descend  for  a  moment  to  the  use 
of  a  popular  and  significant  phrase,  and  to  remind  my  coun 
trymen  of  its  origin,  might  perhaps  liav^e  "  played  old  Harry/' 
or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  "Hal1  and  Tommy,"  the 
sacrilegious  tyrant  and  the  servile  ruffian,  with  all  their  host 
of  coadjutors,  counterparts,  successors,  and  imitators,  to  the 
life,  and  materially  have  contributed  to  put  that  end  to  con 
troversy  by  the  force  of  fiction,  which  controversy,  however 
it  may  have  paved  the  way  for  fact  and  right,  for  correct 
statement  and  judicious  inference  in  fiction,  by  its  expositions 
and  arguments,  has  not  yet  been  able  to  accomplish  for  itself. 

As  human,  ethical,  practical,  internal,  he  is  not  short  of 
Shakspere,  while  he  does  not  mar  his  dignity  as  an  observer 
and  a  teacher  by  the  pursuit  of  a  quibble  or  the  allusions  of 
indelicacy  ;  so  that  what  has  been  said  of  the  great  dramatist 
by  an  analyst  of  mind  and  man  in  an  abstract  reference  not 
inferior  to  either,  may  with  much  confidence  be  repeated  of 
Scott :  that  "  from  his  works  might  be  collected  a  system  of 
civil  and  economical  prudence ;  "  and  that,  prepossessed  by 
his  scenes  and  sentiments,  "a  hermit  might  estimate  the 
transactions  of  the  world,  and  a  confessor  predict  the  progress 
of  the  passions."2  Nor,  in  a  lower  sense,  is  he  less  universal, 
less  capable  of  tact  than  his  prototype,  but  acquainted  with 
nature,  art,  and  life,  in  all  their  minuteness  and  all  their 

1  Even  the  body-guards  of  a  despot  cannot  behead  a  nation,  lest  they 
should  leave  him  without  subjects  or  turn  them  all  into  rebels:   conse 
quently  the  tongue,  insusceptible  of  repression,  will  vent  the  convictions 
and  emotions  of  the  mind.    Wit,  therefore,  co-operating  with  indignation, 
soon  corrupted  the  a  into  an  e,  while  it  doubled  the  I ;  and  this  is  now 
perhaps  the  universal  mode  of  enunciation,  however  unconscious  of  its 
point  and  source. 

2  Preface  to  Shakespeare. 
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extent,  so  as  to  bend  them  with  ease  to  his  literary  purpose, 
whether  that  be  to  expedite  invention,  enforce  sentiment,  or 
beautify  description.  Whatever  he  treats,  he  treats  as  its 
master  ;  and  he  seems  to  delight  in  entanglement,  and  pre 
cipitate  himself  upon  difficulty,  conscious  of  his  powers  as  at 
all  times  fully  adequate  to  extrication  and  conquest.  Scott, 
in  short,  may  be  inferred  to  have  possessed  that  perspicacious, 
intuitive,  and  retentive  mind,  which  observed,  explored,  and 
arranged  all  with  which  he  came  in  contact ;  and  so  far  from 
forgetting  aught  that  he  had  seen,  heard,  or  read,  improved 
and  illuminated  all  by  the  exercise  of  his  reason  and  the 
energy  of  his  imagination.  Thus  qualified,  he  has  elicited 
characters,  of  which,  whether  male  or  female,  many  are  new, 
noble,  attractive,  and  exquisite  ;  or  should  they,  in  the  alter 
nate  representation  of  human  life  be  mean  and  base,  reckless 
and  unprincipled,  they  are  at  least  probable,  consistent,  and 
monitory ;  while  of  his  dialogues  it  must  be  allowed  that  they 
are  replete  with  wit  and  humour,  sense  and  truth,  that  they 
exercise,  not  enervate  mind,  and  interest,  rather  than  excite 
it.  Finally,  as  to  his  language,  destitute  of  which,  all  his 
ingenuity  and  invention  would  have  been  vain,  it  is  elegant 
and  forcible,  various,  appropriate,  inexhaustible,  adequate  to 
every  demand  made  on  it  by  mind,  nature,  men,  and  things, 
whether  to  clothe  a  reflexion,  depict  a  scene,  describe  an  action, 
personify  a  character,  or  present  a  conversation. 

"  Ingenium  cui  sit,  cui  mens  divinior,  atque  os 
Magna  sonaturum,  des  nominis  liujus  honorem." — HORACE. 

A  poet  he,  whose  mind  and  mouth  accord  : 
This  wields  the  fancy,  that  adapts  the  word. 
His  mission  here  to  teach,  to  please,  to  fire, 
And  bid  our  souls  like  his  to  heaven  aspire. 

The  fault  of  the  later  novel  is  that  it  either  wants  a  due 
moral,  or  does  not  sufficiently  adhere  to  it,  in  the  inordinate 
pursuit  of  exciting,  precipitate,  and  often  improbable  incident. 
Its  character  corresponds  to  that  of  the  railway,  for  the 
travellers  by  which  indeed  it  is  professedly  as  much  designed, 
as  for  the  overwrought  agents  of  stationary  life ;  whom  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  recreates,  for  that  it  improves 
them  cannot  be  maintained.  How  can  there  be  refreshment, 
where  there  is  no  tranquillity  ?  It  is  too  solicitous  to  strike 
and  surprise,  if  it  do  not  often  blend  foolish  or  secular,  false 
or  noxious  positions  with  its  scenes  and  circumstances,  making 
light  of  life,  truth,  wisdom,  conscience,  religion,  and  morality. 
Such  is  now  the  love  of  sensational  fiction,  that  hardly  any 
literature,  various  as  is  the  kind,  enormous  as  is  the  mass,  can 
be  acceptable  without  it  in  a  diffused  form.  This  applies  not 
only  to  the  juvenile  seamstress  and  the  working  mechanic, 
but  to  the  postman  and  the  policeman  at  their  official 
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reading-rooms :  the  preference  is  for  the  novel,  whether 
separate  or  sectional.  There  is  an  indisposition  to  the  exertion 
of  abstract  thought.  Even  the  leaf  of  cotemporary  infor 
mation  combines  the  fiction  with  its  facts.  Thus  the  sheet  is 
fast  superseding  the  book,  that  I  may  not  say  the  work,  and 
extemporary  and  periodical  taking  the  place  of  elaborate  and 
premeditated  composition  ;  for  where  there  are  few  or 
no  readers,  how  can  there  be  many  or  any  authors  1  and  while 
there  never  was  more  education,  there  probably  never  was 
less  wisdom.  Authors  never  wrote  more  quickly  for  their 
cotemporaries,  but  less  durably  for  posterity ;  and  readers 
never  perused  their  pages  with  more  promptitude,  but  less 
reflexion.  The  age  is  superficial,  and  the  literature  transient. 
We  live  too  much  on  made  dishes,  and  are  losing  our  taste 
for  strong  meat  ;  and  with  our  taste,  the  capability  of  digesting 
it.  Warburton's  were,  in  Johnson's  judgment,  at  a  time 
when  the  paper  and  the  periodical  were  but  beginning  to 
absorb  British  literature,  among  the  last  of  great  books  :  what 
would  the  critic  say  now,  when  they  constitute  the  exclusive 
reading  of  the  majority  ;  when,  also,  such  multitudes  of  men 
capable  of  better  things,  swim  with  the  stream,  and  expend 
their  faculties  on  insulated  criticisms  or  trifling  disquisitions, 
in  unraveling  some  single  knot  of  literature,  or  deciding 
some  petty  point  of  antiquarianism  ?  Pei'haps,  not  merely 
that  great  books  were  confined  to  the  past,  but  that  their  re 
appearance  is  impossible. 

Of  philosophy  little  more  can  be  said  than  that  it  is  strange, 
mutable,  and  phantastic ;  what  is  worse,  that  it  inclines  to 
materialism,  in  other  words,  to  substitute  brain  for  mind, 
the  nerve-element  for  the  moral  sense  and  those  innate  ideas 
which  waited  for  development  by  sense,  experience,  and  ex 
periment,  in  correspondence  to  the  ancient,  but  erroneous 
fancy  of  Reminiscence,  which  stood  associated  to  an  anterior 
state ;  while  it  consistently  discards  the  deductions  of  sages, 
moralists,  and  metaphysicians,  derived  from  inspection  of 
their  own  bosoms  and  observation  of  the  movements  of  other 
men.  When  more  mental,  as  may  sometimes  be  the  case,  it 
introduces  new  divisions,  designations,  and  distinctions  cal 
culated  to  perplex  knowledge,  while  they  fail  to  promote  it. 
If  the  old  system  and  nomenclature  of  Greek  literature  is 
adequate  to  all  the  substantial,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
supernumerary  wants  of  morals,  metaphysics,  and  revelation  ; 
if  it  is,  as  Coleridge  well  observes  of  Aristotle,  derived  from 
"  a  comprehensive  survey  of  facts,  and  of  their  relations  to 
each  other  without  supposition,  excluding  place  and  motion 
from  all  operations  of  thought,  whether  representations  or 
volitions,  as  attributes  utterly  and  absurdly  heterogeneous"  j1 

iBiographia  Literaria.     Vol.  1.     Ed.  1817. 
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why  seek  to  supersede  it,  and  not  rather,  with  the  schoolmen, 
contribute  to  apply  and  illustrate  it  ?  Such  sufficiency  seems 
to  indicate  its  truth ;  a  probability,  which  is  further  supported 
by  the  fact  of  its  being  traditional  in  its  origin,  derived  from 
.  Egypt,  India,  and  Phoenicia ;  by  its  adaptation  to  the  sacred 
writings  ;  and  of  them,  particularly,  by  its  marked  and  copious 
identification  with  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

How  rational,  too,  how  worthy  men  of  some  pretension  to 
science  and  erudition,  this  cry  against  metaphysics  ;  of  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  superficial  and  indolent  avail  them 
selves,  as  an  encouragement  to  reject  and  contemn  all  severe 
speculation  and  abstract  thought  whatever,  metaphysical  or 
otherwise  !  Science  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  sectional  democracy, 
without  master,  without  superintendent.  "  The  science  of 
sciences,"  as  Aristotle  deemed,  if  not  designated  it ;  this  first 
and  chief  philosophy,  is  no  proper  concern  of  man  ;  it  leads 
to  insanity  in  one  quarter,  to  infidelity  in  another. — There  is 
truth  of  fact,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
objection  ;  yet  the  abuse  of  a  thing  is  no  sufficient  ground  for 
superseding  the  use,  or  the  partial  inconvenience  the  preva 
lent  utility.  Nor  should  an  occasional  or  exciting  cause,  to 
adopt  for  the  moment  medical  phraseology,  be  mistaken  for 
a  predisposing  one.i  He  who  confounds  his  faculties  by  what 
is  beyond  their  sphere,  though  congenial  to  minds  of  a  higher 
order  or  more  cultivation,  should  blame,  not  the  study  he  has 
pursued  to  no  purpose,  but  the  imprudence  or  conceit  that 
tempted  him  to  undertake  it.  Where  there  is  a  genius  for  the 
occupation,  as  Socrates  observes  in  the  Republic  of  Plato,  the 
body  will  not  be  likely  to  impede  the  action  of  the  intellect.2 
As  to  metaphysics  being  no  proper  concern  of  man,  or  that 
they  lead  to  infidelity,  may  it  not  be  retorted  that  such  an 
assertion  is  some  approach  to  a  denial  of  the  immortality  of 
his  soul,  or  of  aught  more  than  physical  in  his  composition  ? 
in  addition  to  which,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  do  what  you 
will  to  exclude,  say  what  you  will  to  depreciate  them,  meta- 
pn^ics  are  implied  in  all  quarters  of  science  and  deduction, 
and  that  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  the  prosecution  of  ex 
periment  may  be  normally  and  principally  designed  to  intro 
duce  us  to  higher  knowledge,  to  the  being  and  providence  of 
God,  to  the  immateriality,  dignity,  and  responsibility  of  man  ; 
or  rather  to  illustrate,  enforce,  and  confirm  it ;  for  the  know 
ledge  of  God  and  the  soul  is,  strictly,  traceable  to  revelation 
and  tradition.  That  there  is  at  least  one  legitimate,  though 
subordinate  use  of  the  transcendental  science,  will  be  admitted 

1  Gregorii  Conspectus,  parag.  23;  worth  reference,  with  the  contiguous, 
24-8. 

2  Pol.  v.  5. 
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by  all  intelligent  persons,  save  those  who  deny  positive  divine 
dispensations  of  religion.  The  abuse  of  metaphysics,  in  this 
quarter  of  speculation  and  a  prescriptive  sense,  is  properly 
German  and  recent,  not  certainly  ancient  and  scholastic ;  for 
the  schoolmen  in  general,  good  Catholics,  reasoned  a  priori 
and  abstractly  to  vindicate  faith,  not  to  found,  still  less  to 
refute  it» 


A  fault  prevalent  even  in  writers  of  more  elaboration  and 
exactitude,  since  dealing,  not  with  fiction,  fancy,  or  sophistry, 
but  historical  and  biographical  truth,  of  which  the  range  in 
creases  with  the  materials  which  every  year  supplies,  is  the 
admiration  of  genius  without  regard  to  its  morality  or  ortho 
doxy.  The  evil  of  the  idolatry  is  that  it  introduces  or 
maintains  a  false  standard  of  merit  and  object  of  ambition. 
Men  of  talent  or  genius  are  tempted  only  to  seek  distinction, 
content  to  be  admired,  careless  of  conscience,  or  studious 
solely  of  decency  and  reputation,  not  of  principle,  honour,  and 
duty.  The  art  and  act  of  writing  are  responsible.  False 
principles  emanating  from  influential  authors  spread  confu 
sion,  false  estimates  tempt  to  deviation.  But  the  errors  of 
genius  are  spots  in  the  sun.  If  so,  what,  it  may  be  inquired, 
of  the  deviations  of  mediocrity  and  stupidity  ?  are  they  more 
or  less  culpable  ?  or  are  we,  consonant  to  a  fancy,  now  en 
croaching  in  the  medical  and  even  the  legal  world,  to  desist 
from  any  disapproval,  and  to  reduce  all  deviation  to  propensity 
or  insanity,  to  circumstance  and  position  ?  Such  is  the  world 
at  all  times,  but  especially  of  late,  that  it  may  seem  more 
judicious  to  remind  eminence  of  its  responsibilities,  than  to 
condemn  those  who  censure  its  extravagances.  It  is  con 
spicuous  :  what  then  ?  it  should  be  more  cautious  and 
conscientious.  It  has  light  :  what  then  ?  it  should  be  more 
vigilant.  It  has  energy  :  what  then  ?  it  should  be  more 
capable  of  repelling  evil  and  promoting  good.  The  appear 
ance  of  genius  is  observed  by  Ullman  to  be  subject  to 
law,  to  order  :  surely  then  its  design  is  to  elevate  God  ;  to 
enforce  worship,  not  to  appropriate  it.  He  therefore  who  is 
deficient  in  resembling  Him  in  His  attribute  of  holiness  has 
missed  his  mission,  and  may  be  assigned  his  precedent  in 
Lucifer,  whose  abilities  are  undoubted.  Sir  Roger's  opinion 
deserves  respect  for  its  sense  as  well  as  for  its  wit,  that  "  none 
but  men  of  fine  parts  deserve  to  be  hanged  j"1  to  which  may 
be  added,  that  perhaps  of  these  the  sophistical  eulogist  is 
more  deserving  of  a  fate  so  infamous  than  the  fashionable 
scoundrel ;  in  proportion  as,  to  use  the  simile  of  Johnson  in 

*  Spectator,  No.  6. 
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a  noble  Rambler,1  "  a  pestilence  that  taints  the  air  is  more 
destructive  than  poison  infused  in  a  draught."  The  public 
catches  the  infection,  and  the  eulogist  sometimes  participates 
the  adoration  of  his  hero ;  for  instance,  Carlyle,  with  his 
style  of  vanity,  politics  of  subversion,  and  creed  of  Anti 
christ.  He,  while  so  applauded  for  his  abilities,  so  copied  in 
his  eccentricities,  presents,  in  some  of  his  outlines  and  esti 
mates  of  heroism  one  of  the  most  egregious  instances  of  the 
preference  of  "  pluck  "  to  principle,  of  frivolous  energy 2  to 
solid  self-control.  The  nearest  approach  to  correct  judgment 
is  probably  Monk  Sampson  in  his  Past  and  Present.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon's  defence  of  Lord  Bacon's  corruption  is  another 
piece  of  perilous  or  pernicious  morality  :3  he,  how  ever,  it  must 
be  admitted,  has  not  passed  unscathed  the  ordeal  of  cotem- 
porary  criticism.  Similarly  Scott,  usually  correct  even  while 
he  is  charitable  in  his  casuistry,  but  here  guilty  of  bad  psycho 
logy  as  well  as  morality,  for  the  poet's  paternal  heredity 
and  not  merely  personal  irregularities  should  probably  be 
considered,  remarks  of  his  illustrious  cotemporary  :  "  The 
errors  of  Lord  Byron  arose  neither  from  depravity  of  heart, 
for  nature  had  not  committed  the  anomaly  of  uniting  to  such 
extraordinary  talents  an  imperfect  moral  sense ;  nor  from 
feelings  dead  to  the  admiration  of  virtue.  .  .  .  But  his 
wonderful  genius,"  he  continues,  "  was  of  a  nature  which 
disdained  restraint,  even  when  restraint  was  most  wholesome." 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  poet's  career  at  school,  as  a  young 
man  of  rank,  as  an  author,  and  in  private  life.  "  Reproof," 
adds  Scott,  "  he  endured  with  impatience,  and  reproach 
hardened  him  in  his  error  :  "  surely,  some  proof  of  imper 
fection  in  his  moral  sense,  whether  inherited  or  acquired. 
Even  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  that  more  than  able,  more  than 

1  No.  77.    Another,  No.  4,  will  repay  perusal. 

2  I  know  no  better  Greek  representative  than  Demotes  ;  to  which,  if  I 
recollect  right,  St.  Thomas's  equivalent  is  Naturalis  industria.     Solertia 
I   suppose  to   he   the   best   single   Latin   representative.      The   ethical 
description  of  Demotes  is,  a  faculty  of  actuating  and  attaining,  com 
passing  and  completing,  whatever  s'hall  conduce  to  the  proposed  end, 
which  may  be  good  or  bad  :  Nicom.  vi.  12.     It  is  therefore  not  a  virtue, 
and  capable  of  either  service.     Napoleon  perhaps  more  abounded  in  it 
than  any  other  man  that  ever  lived,  not  excepting  Caesar  : 

"  in  omnia  praeceps  ; 
Nil  actum  reputans,  si  quid  superesset  agendum." 

It  vnll  probably  be  more  developed,  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  cliecked 
by  principle ;  and  for  that  reason  shines  in  rerolutionists,  ruffians,  and 
profligates.  Nothing  can  exceed  Lucan's  description  of  it  as  personified 
in  Caesar  :  Pharsalia  i.,  143—57. 

Of  Sophrosijne  something  has  been  said,  to  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
recur.  Page  196 — 7. 

8  He  may  stand  for  one  of  the  biographers  intimated  above,  page  39. 
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comprehensive,  that  noble,  severe,  and  holy  historian,  that 
prophetic  expositor  of  Providential  processes  and  moral 
derangement,  is  not  exempt  from  the  prevailing  fault.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  Burns  Centenary  in  1859,  he  extenuated 
the  profligacy  of  the  poet's  pen  and  conduct,  on  the  plea  of 
human  nature.  Now,  the  frailty  of  man  may  readily  be 
allowed,  the  disadvantages  of  Burns  may  fairly  be  stated ; 
but  his  mental  insight  only  made  him  more  responsible,  and 
therefore,  as  he  transgressed  or  yielded,  more  deeply  guilty  or 
more  obviously  weak.  Currie,  his  biographer,  and  the  first 
analyst  of  his  papers,  some  of  which  he  forbore  publishing, 
prompted  by  moral  considerations,  is  more  judicial.  He,  to 
cite  himself,  endeavoured  to  soften  somewhat  the  deep  shade 
of  the  poet's  errors,  without  compromising  the  interests  of 
virtue ;  to  do  justice  to  his  talents  and  the  better  qualities  of 
his  heart,  and  to  cast  a  veil  of  delicacy  and  sympathy  over  his 
failings  and  his  destiny,  yet  not  so  as  to  prompt  imitation 
of  his  example.1  Nelson  presents  another  conspicuous  ex 
ample,  as  the  object  of  indiscriminate  idolatry.  Deep  as  the 
debt  of  my  country  and  the  world  to  him,  both  in  point  of 
preservation  of  policy  and  religion,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
animadverting,  that  such  is  the  almost  exclusive  treatment, 
not  merely  cotemporary,  but  recent,  with  all  the  advantage  of 
research  and  exposure,  one  would  suppose  Nelson  never  to 
have  been  an  adulterer ;  never  to  have  separated  from  that 
exemplary  wife  whom  he  had  once  loved  so  devotedly,  never 
treated  her  tyrannically,  never  looked  forward  with  eager  ex 
pectation  to  her  death,  since  she  did  not  choose  to  solicit  a 
divorce2 ;  never,  most  absurd  of  all  !  never  to  have  committed 
himself  with  Lady  Hamilton,  a  woman  of  the  most  profligate 
antecedents,  harboured  by  him  at  Merton,  and  he  a  sailor  ; 
never,  notwithstanding  his  achievements,  to  have  lost  caste  in 
the  society  of  his  time,  the  regard  of  his  associates,  and  the 
veneration  of  his  countrymen.  Even  Sir  Harris  Nicolas, 
severe  in  his  estimate  of  Digby,  accepts  the  Platonic  sup 
position.3 


1  Letter  to  Duncan.  Life  of  Currie,  by  his  Son,  Vol.  i.,  p.  272  and 
307—8 :  Ed.  1831. 

a  Letter  to  Lady  Hamilton,  September  17,  1805. 

3  Letters  and  Dispatches  of  Nelson.  Introduction  to  private  Memoirs 
of  Sir  Keneim  Digby,  1827.  The  Memoirs  are  an  original  and  hiero- 
glyphical  composition  of  that  extraordinary  man  for  which  the  Editor 
provides  the  key.  The  most  important  part  in  the  judgment  of  a 
Catholic  is  its  testimony  to  James's  solicitude  "  to  unite  his  people  with 
the  rest  of  the  adjoining  princes  in  the  firm  knot  of  consciences,  faith." 
The  solicitude  is  traced  to  three  probable  sources,  of  which  the  first  is  the 
king's  "  love  of  trath,  which  he,  being  very  learned,  could  not  but  appre 
hend  rightly."  The  separation  from  the  See  of  Rome,  originated  by 
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Not  envy,  God  knows,  or  any  passion  or  feeling  akin  to  it, 
but.  as  Aristotle  says,  preference  of  truth  before  Plato,  prompts 
me  to  reflect  on  this  great  hero.  Envy,  with  its  adjuncts  must 
be  remote  from  one  who  lives  two  generations  later,  whose 
position  is  relatively  so  humble,  whose  pursuits  so  diverse, 
whose  life  so  obscure ;  who  ought  rather  from  direction  of 
mind  and  force  of  circumstance,  if  not  conscience,  sense  of 
duty,  and  love  of  ease,  to  seek  that  wisdom  which  is  incom 
patible  with  envy,  or  that  charity  which  rejoices  in  all 
essential  good  and  legitimate  praise  wheresoever  enjoyed  or 
conferred.  "  Potter,"  says  the  Greek  proverb, "  envies  potter." 
Suffer  him  then  to  speak  freely,  so  he  speak  advisedly. — Nelson 
had  much  religion  for  a  sailor,  though  not  equal  probably 
to  that  of  Exinouth,  Collingwood,  and  Brenton.  His  religion 
in  its  best  of  times,  is  maintained  by  one  judge,  who  seems 
to  have  possessed  peculiar  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion, 
— if  not  personal  intimacy,  the  next  thing  to  it, — and  whose 
tone  and  style  give  him  claim  to  consideration,  to  have  been, 
in  its  best  times,  "  not  an  active  operating  principle,  but  a 
fluctuating  sentiment  of  mental  feeling  ;" 1  and  vanity,  or 
vain-glory,  it  must  be  admitted,  seems  to  have  inspired  much 
of  his  heroism,  even  prior  to  the  commencement  of  that 
moral  change  of  which  the  foundation  was  laid  at  Naples  in 
1 798,  soon  after  the  victory  of  the  Nile.2  Be  that  as  it  may, 
certainly,  after  the  commencement  of  his  intimacy  with  Lady 
Hamilton,  his  religion  must  have  ceased  to  be  genuine.  His 
conscience,  spiritually  speaking,  must  have  been  shattered, 
like  his  own  Vanguard  after  the  storm  at  Toulon.  That 
it  was  so  there  is  indication  in  his  end,  which,  in  a  Chris 
tian  view,  is  far  from  satisfactory.  His  heart  is  full  of  Lady 
Hamilton,  whose  name  he  iterates  and  reiterates.  His  injured 
wife  is  neither  the  object  of  apology,  remembrance,  nor  pro 
vision.  "Doctor,"  says  he  to  Scott,  the  chaplain  who  at 
tended  him  in  his  later  moments,  "  I  have  not  been  a  great 

Henry,  and  confirmed  by  Elizabeth,' is  observed  to  have  been  "  rather  for 
temporal  respects,  than  any  great  zeal  in  religion,  although  that  fair 
pretense  did  colour  the  innovations  in  the  long  received  faith."  P. 
114—5. 

i  Memoirs  of  Lady  Hamilton  :  London,  Colburn,  1815.  The  book 
merits  the  character  in  the  text,  and  seems  to  have  been  written  in  behalf 
of  Lady  Nelson,  or  vindication  of  her  manes. 

a  Some  have  thought  his  faculties  were  permanently  affected  by  the 
piece  of  langridge-shot  that  struck  him  in  the  forehead  at  Aboukir,  as  I 
find  in  La  Graviere's  Sketches  of  the  last  naval  war. — An  amusing 
anecdote  may  be  found  on  the  war-cry,  "  Westminster  Abbey  or  Victory," 
in  Stephen's  Travels  in  Central  America.  The  censor,  if  I  recollect 
right  from  a  very  remote  perusal,  is  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic.  If  so,  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  be  perspicacious  and  severe,  for  the  occasion 
of  the  cry  was  Nelson's  boarding  the  San  Nicolas  in  the  engagement 
between  Jervis  and  Cordova  off  Cape  St.  Vincent. 
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sinner."  Yet  in  the  face  of  feeling  and  of  knowledge,  he  had 
been  an  adulterer  for  years.  He  was  so  to  the  moment  in 
which  he  stept  on  board  the  Victory  for  the  last  time  :  he  con 
tinued  so  in  recollection,  intention,  and  acquiescence,  to  the  last 
communication  of  consciousness.  He  was  an  adulterer  without 
the  plea  of  a  partner  whom  he  had  not  loved,  and  who  had  not 
for  him  made  great  sacrifices.  Thus  deadly  sin  benumbs  and 
blinds  the  soul.  Truly  exemplary,  truly  admirable,  on  the 
contrary,  had  he  solicited  his  wife's  pardon,  and  condemned 
himself  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  before  passing  into 
the  eternal  world !  more  exemplary,  more  admirable  as  a 
Christian  and  a  man,  than  a  hero  an  da  conqueror  ! 

Beatty,  indeed,  the  surgeon  to  the  Victory,  who  may  be 
considered  good  authority,  for  he  was  present  at  the  scene,  in 
his  narrative1  italicises  the  words  thus  :  "  J  have  not  been  a 
great  sinner."  Nelson  might  therefore  mean  by  contrast  with 
the  noble  and  naval  sinners  of  his  time.  In  that  case  he  may 
be  said  to  have  indicated  some  sens£  of  the  leading  and 
established  error  of  his  life.  Beatty  adds,  that  after  a  short 
pause  his  Lordship  said  :  "  Remember  that  I  leave  Lady 
Hamilton  and  my  daughter  Horatia  as  a  legacy  to  my 
country."  The  chaplain  should,  perhaps,  thus  prompted  by 
the  concurrent  suggestion  of  the  sin  and  its  participant,  have 
proceeded  to  some  precise  exploration  of  conscience.  None, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  made,  though  there  was  oppor 
tunity  enough,  for  Nelson  lived  three  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  shot  struck  him. 

Here  I  may  revert  to  a  remote  instance  of  lax  and  sophis 
tical  vindication.  It  occurs  in  Eustace  Budgell's  Life  of 
Orrery,  the  second  Lord  of  that  name,  and  the  foil  of  Bentley 
in  the  Boyle  controversy.  He  was  a  man  of  great  and  uni 
versal  parts  ;  but  he  was  licentious,  and  this  is  the  apology  of 
his  biographer  :  "  Many  deny  this  to  be  a  fault ;  and  three 
parts  in  four  of  the  Christian  world  affirm,  that  it  is  at  most 
but  a  venial  one.  Without  going  so  far,  I  shall  only  say, 
that  if  it  be  a  fault,  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  all  ages  have 
been  guilty  of  it ;  for  which,  perhaps,  a  natural  reason  might 
be  given.  Perhaps  those  very  animal  spirits,  which  by  their 
fineness  and  quantity  are  the  immediate  cause  of  wisdom, 
wit,  and  courage,  do  naturally  and  strongly  incline  those  men, 
in  whom  they  reside,  to  the  commission  of  this  fault."  Per 
nicious  moralist !  if  propensity  in  such  men  is  more,  so  by 
your  own  admission  is  intelligence,  so  consequently  should  be 
self-control  and  sense  of  responsibility.  The  truth  is,  it  is 
not  so  much  "animal  spirits"  or  warmth  of  constitution,  as 
vanity?  flattery,  example,  the  absence,  ignorance,  or  neglect  of 

l  Authentic  Narrative  of  the  Death,  &c.,  1807. 
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religious  expedient,  in  short,  the  world,  that  make  the 
passions  irresistible.  Robert,  not  less  talented  than  his  great 
nephew,  not  therefore  less  endowed  with  "  animal  spirits/' 
not  less  exposed  to  temptation  in  his  travels,  as  well  as  by 
his  rank  and  opulence,  but  pious,  conscientious,  and  self- 
possessed,  restrained  those  "  animal  spirits"  from  so  much 
as  the  excursions  of  fancy.  So  far  for  the  tendency  to 
commit  the  fault;  and  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  fault 
when  committed,  do  not  think  that  it  stands  alone,  forget 
not  the  connexion  which  exists  in  moral  evil  as  well  as 
moral  good.  He  who  is  guilty  of  this  "  fault,"  is  liable  to 
throw  doubt  on  all  other  particulars  of  his  conduct,  however 
apparently  excellent,  after  the  apostolic  principle,  "  Whoso 
ever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point, 
he  is  guilty  of  all."  For,  in  a  Christian  sense,  he  wants 
charity,1  as  St.  Augustine  expounds  ;  in  an  ethical,  the 
arclic,  the  first  principle  of  moral  discrimination,  as  Aristotle 
observes  ;a  the  security  for  the  religion  or  rectitude  of  the 
rest  in  either  province. 

Still  Budgell,  in  the  estimate  of  Orrery's  character,  with 
his  virtues  and  accomplishments,  contrasts  his  vices  and 
defects.  On  the  same  judicious  principle,  however  inade 
quately  by  him  executed,  and  after  the  Scripture  precedent, 
let  the  evil  be  stated  as  well  as  the  good  in  all  cases,  however 
distinguished,  however  devoted,  however  honoured,  however 
venerated  ;  and  let  there  not  be,  to  apply  a  popular  saying  to 
a  metaphorical  purpose,  "  One  law  for  the  rich,  and  another 
for  the  poor  ;"  or,  to  pursue  the  metaphor,  if  anything,  let 
the  law  be  more  stringent  in  its  prosecution  of  the  rich. 

The  indiscriminate  admiration  of  genius,  the  preference 
of  ability  to  rectitude,  may,  like  many  other  obliquities, 
be  traced  to  desertion  of  the  Church  of  the  Saints,  and  the 
standard  which  it  supplied  in  their  Lives  and  writings.  That 
standard  unquestionably  exists  in  Scripture,  from  which  those 
Saints  drew  their  models  and  imbibed  their  principles  ;  but 
their  contemplation  of  it  passed  through  a  Catholic  medium  ; 
and  what  is  Scripture,  as  it  is  among  Protestants,  without 
the  Church,  its  interpretation,  tuition,  and  discipline  ?  a  dead 
letter,  an  obsolete  prescription,  a  pearl  cast  before  swine,  a 
bone  of  contention  given  to  the  dogs,  a  moot  topic  tossed 

1  In  the  style  of  St.  Thomas  and  the  scholastics,  he  is  "  averse  from 
the  Incommutable  Good,"  he  has  deviated  from  unity  into  multitude.  It 
is  on  this  principle  of  connexion  that  all  sin  must  explicitly  be  abjured 
and  repented,  so  far  as  judgment  and  memory  will  serve  ;  and  that  all 
sin  is  forgiven,  or  none.  Some  references  to  the  Summa  may  be  worth 
preservation  :  1—2,  qu.  73,  art.  1 ;  3,  qu.  86,  art.  3  ;  Supplem.  ad.  3,  qu.  2, 
&rt.  ')- 

2  Eth.  vi.  5  ;  vii.  8. 
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to  and  fro  by  Public  Opinion  "  in  the  latter  days."  Tims 
unguided,  thus  unguarded,  corrupt  nature  is  left  free  to 
expatiate,  and  the  source  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  literary 
tendency  to  idolise  becomes  easy  of  detection.  It  is  an 
internal  one,  proper  to  individuals  themselves  destitute  of 
discipline  and  self-knowledge,  consequently  incapable  of 
moral  severity  and  righteous  judgment.  Most  men  pride 
themselves  in  their  ability  rather  than  their  rectitude ;  would, 
for  example,  more  reluctantly  be  branded  fools  than  sen 
sualists  ;  while  their  ambition  is  not  so  much  to  do  right,  as 
to  be  eminent  or  prominent,  each  in  his  own  province  and 
circumference.  What  therefore  they  seek  for  themselves, 
they  admire  in  others,  and  accept,  unconsciously  or  eagerly,  at 
the  hands  of  those  injudicious  moralists,  or  those  literary 
hirelings,  who,  similarly  prepossessed  themselves,  or  careless 
of  the  rigour  of  truth  and  the  interests  of  virtue,  indulge 
their  indiscriminate  eulogy,  or  suit  their  applauses  to  the 
partialities  of  their  readers. 

To  shift  the  topic  from  unbalanced  genius,  on  which  I  have 
dwelt  more  at  length,  because  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
in  literature,  whether  regular  or  accidental,  of  pursuing  the 
precedents  of  Scripture,  Plutarch,  and  the  Popes; l  in  the 
best  productions  of  our  general  literature  there  is  little  that 
might  not  exist  in  a  Pagan  state,  suppose  Athens,  Rome,  or 
Alexandria,  continued  to  the  present  time.  "  Decency,"  to 
borrow  Father  Newman's  term,  decency  is  its  characteristic, 
as  it  is  of  the  national  religion  ;  not  the  spirit  of  intrinsic 
and  definite  Christianity.  Of  such  composition  the  sceptic 
is  equally  capable  with  the  believer,  the  self-indulgent  with 
the  mortified.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  considering  the 
shocks  that  religion  has  sustained  in  this  country,  and  the 
conflicting  opinions  that  exist  upon  it  1  Literary  men  may 
therefore  well  with  Thackeray,  in  the  Prospectus  of  his 
Cornhill  Magazine,  determine  to  exclude  and  ignore  it.  To 
introduce  it,  whether  in  print  or  talk,  will  convince  none, 
and  disgust  many. 

Knowledge  of  men.,  in  its  essence  and  entirety,  one  of  the 
rarest  of  attainments,  is  much  sought,  whether  in  books  or 
life,  without  discrimination  of  good  and  evil,  that  is,  whether 
it  relate  to  wise  or  foolish,  to  men  of  principle  or  profligates. 
Nay,  to  be  acquainted  with  folly,  vanity,  and  vice,  is  pre 
ferred  to  a  knowledge  of  their  contraries.  To  facilitate  and 
enliven  the  pursuit,  to  observe  for  themselves,  or  to  be  quali 
fied  for  feeding  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  some,  like  the 
poet  Churchill,  will  descend  into  the  haunts  of  degradation 

1  In  allusion  probably  to  the  severity  exercised  by  them  in  ascertain 
ing  the  merits  of  those  proposed  for  canonisation. 
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and  participate  depravity.1  I  speak  not  now  of  missionaries 
and  philanthropists.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  "  tempting  God,"  that  "  the  knowledge  of 
wickedness  is  not  wisdom,  neither  at  any  time  the  counsel 
of  sinners  prudence ;" 2  and  that,  as  Socrates  observes,  the 
students  of  meanness  and  the  votaries  of  pleasure  will  be 
ignorant  or  incredulous  of  the  action  of  a  healthy  mind.  A 
wise  and  good  man,  cognisant  of  his  weakness  and  studious 
of  his  honour,  will  not  willingly,  eagerly,  or  capriciously,  be 
made  familiar  with  evil,  whether  through  his  ear  or  his  eye. 
Apart  from  custody  of  self, — charity  or  philanthropy,  solicitous 
to  avoid  scandal,  will  be  another  motive  to  the  same  repug 
nance.  The  wisdom  of  the  serpent  can  never  be  attained  in 
its  perfection  except  by  him  who  retains  the  simplicity  of 
the  dove. 

It  is  important  to  impress  this,  for  no  notion  is  more 
prevalent  among  the  young,  the  foolish,  the  secular,  and 
the  profane,  than  that  to  be  "  knowing  "  is  to  be  wise.  The 
opinion  of  Socrates  will  perhaps  in  some  quarters  be  heard 
with  more  deference  than  the  oracles  of  sanctity  :  it  may  be 
worth  while  therefore  to  present  it  more  in  full. — The  best 
physicians  are  those,  who,  from  an  early  period,  have  come  in 
contact  with  the  greatest  number  of  patients,  and  who  have 
some  experience  of  disease  in  their  own  constitutions  :  but 
he  who  would  be  a  healthy  judge  of  right,  should  not  in 
youth  have  fallen  into  bad  habits.  We  must,  however,  wait 
for  him  to  attain  age,  for  young  men,  especially  the  upright, 
are  easily  imposed  on,  and  still  liable  to  imposition,  if,  con 
tinuing  innocent,  as  they  grow  older,  they  do  not  profit  by 
their  opportunity  of  observation,  observation  which  will  stand 
instead  of  personal  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  evil.  The 
reprobate,  whatever  precautions  he  may  employ  in  his  inter 
course  with  knaves,  will  be  disinclined  to  believe  or  altogether 
unconscious  of  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  a  healthy 
mind.  The  one  party  then  makes  up  by  observation,  for  what 
the  other  can  never  supply,  for  want  of  principle.  Wickedness, 
in  short,  will  never  know  virtue  and  itself  :  but  virtue,  allowed 
time,  will  grow  scientific  in  the  discrimination  of  wickedness. 
The  virtuous  man  then,  it  appears,  becomes  wise,  but  never 
the  rascal.3 

Mrs.  Thrale,  though  some  of  her  anecdotes  may  refute  the 
observation,  celebrates  Johnson  as  "  good  beyond  the  imita- 

i  See  the  double  asterisk  **  at  the  end  of  the  present  Note  for  some 
biographical  estimate  of  Churchill. 

2  Ecclus.  xix.  '22. 

3  Plat.  Pol.  iii,  16.    Swedenborg,  more  trustworthy  as  a  moralist  than 
a  theologian,  somewhere  makes  a  similar  remark. 
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tion  of  mortals."  Taylor  the  Platonist,  with  Pythagoras, 
Plotinus,  and  Proclus  in  his  eye,  scorns  the  idea  j1  and  it  may 
be  allowed  that  the  Doctor,  undoubtedly  "  a  long  and  not 
inattentive  observer  of  mankind,"  as  he  pronounces  of  him 
self  in  his  letter  to  Thurlow,  was  rather  cognisant  of  the 
passions  and  propensities  of  the  herd,  though  it  is  unfair  to 
say  with  Taylor,  that  "  he  employed  himself  solely  on  subjects 
of  vulgar  speculation,  and  thought  deeply  on  nothing  but  the 
vices  and  follies  of  the  illiterate  and  base."  Johnson's  mind, 
whether  through  talk,  flattery,  luxury,  or  indolence,  or  rather 
all  these  together,  seems  to  have  undergone  some  deteriora 
tion  in  later  life  ;  so  that,  philosophically  considered,  his 
Rambler  and  Rasselas  are  productions  of  a  much  more  elevated 
character  than  the  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Johnson  moved  in  a 
large  circle  of  society,  in  which  were  many  men  of  genius  ; 
but  their  lives  were  in  general  by  no  means  of  the  purest  or 
noblest  order. 

Considering  the  nature  of  his  publication,  Thackeray's  de 
termination  is  wise  in  a  country,  where,  so  long  as  on  the 
one  hand  Protestantism  preponderates,  faith  and  Scripture 
can  amount  in  general  to  little  better  than  opinion,  not  to 
supernatural  conviction,  not  to  sacred  truth.  Still,  religion, 
so  long  as  on  the  other  hand  the  Church  exists,  to  confront 
"  progress "  and  interrupt  indifferentism,  cannot  but  inter 
penetrate  the  popular  and  periodical  literature  ;  and  here  are 
observable  a  one-sidedness  in  controversy,  a  want  of  compre 
hensive  view,  exaggeration,  mistatement,  and  contumely. 
This  applies  to  foreign  correspondence  in  the  leading  papers, 
as  well  as  to  discussion  of  theological  differences.  In  the 
first  case,  matter  must  be  imagined  or  invented,  when  it 
does  not  exist  or  cannot  conveniently  be  found,  to  supply 
the  daily  sheet ;  and,  whether  found  or  factitious,  care  taken 
to  adapt  it,  on  the  part  of  the  communicant  to  the  politics  of 
his  editor,  of  the  editor  to  the  taste  and  prejudice  of  his  readers. 
In  the  second  case,  men  eternally  speak  evil  of  what  they 
know  not,  "  understanding  neither  what  they  say,  nor  whereof 
they  affirm."2  Explanation  is  vain,  however  frequently  re 
peated  :  it  is  not  heard,  or  not  heeded  :  it  is  addressed  to  those 
than  who  none  are  more  deaf,  for  they  will  not  hear.  Pro 
testantism  will  never  cease  to  be  narrow  and  negative,  censor 
ious  and  uncandid ;  nor  Catholicism  to  be  calumniated  and 
misunderstood ;  to  have  much  imputed  to  her  that  has  no 
existence  in  her  system  or  place  in  her  theory,  much  that  has 
such  place  and  existence  misrepresented  or  exaggerated.  For 

1  Commentaries  of  Proclus,  vol.  2,  p.  319 ;  Ed.  1792. 
a  1  Tim.  i.  7. 
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example,  Confession :  people  still  quote  with  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  "  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  alone  ?"  blind  to  the 
force  of  other  passages,  as  the  commission,  "  Whose  soever  sins 
ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them  ;"  or  St.  James's  pre 
scription,  "  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,"  where  the 
context,  as  Bishop  Taylor  observes  in  Holy  Dying,  points  to 
the  elder,  presbyter,  or  priest,  for  priest  means  the  same  as 
presbyter  or  elder,  from  the  first  of  which  terms  it  is  con 
tracted.1  An  unprejudiced  and  intelligent  mind  may  perhaps 
perceive  in  St.  Paul's  express  words,  "  Let  a  man  examine 
himself,"2  prescription  of  resort  to  the  tribunal  of  penance 
before  communicating  :  here,  however,  the  oversight  is  more 
venial,  for  I  have  not  observed  this  text  inculcated  in  that 
specific  and  sacramental  sense  in  Catholic  sermons,  manuals, 
and  apologies.  Then,  it  is  said,  The  priest  absolves  irrespec 
tive  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  state  of  the  recipient  :  an  un 
founded  assumption  or  a  flat  falsehood.  Again,  they  inveigh 
against  Merits :  justly,  if  Catholics  did  not  openly  and  un 
ceasingly  trace  all  merit,  of  the  Saints  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mother  herself,  entirely  to  the  passion,  blood,  and  death  of 
the  Incarnate  Son.  The  merits  of  Christ  are  the  sole  source 
of  all  other  merits.  A  mediator  of  Redemption  is  one  thing, 
of  Intercession  another.3  The  communication  of  merit  no 
more  involves  derogation  to  the  original  source  of  it,  than  the 
variety  of  nature  disparages  the  unity  of  God.  Nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  multiply  these  instances  of  groundless 
or  frivolous  imputation. 

A  not  less  obvious,  but  more  solid  objection  than  either  of 
the  preceding  is  Semi-communion,  and  this  is  pressed  by  the 
leader  of  the  Oxford  school  of  high  Anglicanism,  Dr.  Pusey. 
Let  a  separate  paragraph  or  two  be  assigned  to  it.  It  con 
stituted  a  difficulty,  as  he  confesses,  long  insuperable  by  the 
present  writer ;  for  although  some  texts  or  facts  of  Scripture 
may  imply  the  alternative,  and  seem  to  sanction  the  validity 
of  the  Bread  only,  the  early  Church  publicly  and  regularly 
communicated  in  both  species,  however  it  might  sometimes 
allow  private  and  incidental  exceptions ;  nor  could  he  com 
prehend  why  the  Church  of  Rome  was  so  tenacious  of  her 
peculiar  practice,  which  looked  as  though  it  had  emanated 
from  judicial  delusion,  and  sounded  like  a  summons,  perhaps 
to  "  come  out  of  her,"4  certainly  not  to  join  her.  A  closer 

1  John  xx,  22—3  ;     James  v.  14,  16.  2  i  Cor.  xi.  28. 

8  The  distinction  is  obvious.  For  the  expression  I  am  indebted  to 
Manning's  Case  Stated,  a  most  clever  and  lively  book,  where  he  over 
throws  "  A  reasoner  not  to  be  reasoned  with,  "his  cotemporary,  Leslie  the 
jnon-juror.  More  will  be  found  on  Merit  in  a  subsequent  paper  entitled, 
"  Nonsensical  Imputations  against  Catholicism." 

4  Rev.  xviii.  4. 
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survey  of  ecclesiastical  liistory  led  him  at  length  to  observe, 
not  without  surprise,  that  that  Church  herself  had  varied  in 
her  practice,  or  was  determined  to  it  by  motives  of  prudence 
and  solicitude  for  faith  :  that  Pope  Gelasius  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  enforced  the  Cup  in  counteraction  of  the 
Manichean  heresy  which  abhorred  wine ;  that  a  subsequent 
error  maintained  Christ  to  be  whole  only  under  both  species, 
and  this  brought  on  customary  adoption  of  the  Bread  only ; 
that  the  tenet  of  Berengarius  in  the  eleventh  century,  which 
was  the  same  with  Calvin's  in  the  sixteenth,  and  maintained 
Christ  not  to  be  really  present,  but  ut  in  signo,  representa 
tively,  so  requiring  the  twofold  distribution  of  the  species  to 
the  completion  of  the  Sacrament,  confirmed  the  adoption ; 
that  notwithstanding,  in  St,  Thomas's  day,  who  nourished 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  such  single  distribution  was  far 
from  universal  j1  that  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1415,2  in 
opposition  to  the  idea  of  the  cup  as  indispensable,  and  pro 
bably  having  an  eye  to  the  Bohemian  agitation,  made  pro 
hibition  of  it  to  the  laity,  heretofore  at  most  an  ecclesiastical 
custom  and  constitution,  a  positive  law  and  canon  of  the 
Church,  to  be  observed  by  the  priesthood  under  pain  of  ex 
communication  ;  and  finally,  that  Protestantism,  directly 
reprehending  communion  under  one  species,  as  imperfect  and 
insufficient,  determined  the  last  Ecumenical  Council,  the 
Tridentine,  swayed  by  just  and  grave  considerations,  to 
approve  and  retain  it  in  principle  and  practice,  so  as  at  once 
to  express  detestation  of  the  error  and  to  avoid  scandal.3 

While,  therefore,  Protestant  hostility  exists  to  the  totality 
of  Christ  under  either  species,  in  other  words,  to  the  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation,  communion  under  both  species  cannot 
be  conceded.  The  Greeks,  it  is  noteworthy,  blame  not  this 
part  of  the  Latin  practice,  for  they  hold  transubstantiation  ;4 
and  the  inference  is,  that  piety  and  prudence  dictate  Roman 
Catholic  perseverance,  in  what  is  confessedly  after  all  in  itself 
no  more  than  a  point  of  discipline. 

Such  seems,  briefly,  to  have  been  the  occasion,  and  such  the 
history  of  this  remarkable  exception  to  primitive  practice. 
There  are  abstract  reasons  and  collateral  conveniences.  The 
principal  consideration  in  reply  to  the  objector  and  for  the 

1  "  In  multis  et  quibusdam  ecclesiis."  By  qnibitsdam  he  appears  to 
mean  where  there  might  be  a  multitudinous  confluence  of  commu 
nicants,  young  and  old,  consequent  to  which  the  Blood  would  he  liable  to 
be  spilt.  Tertia,  qu.  80,  art.  12. 

2. June  15,  Sess.  13,  vide  Longi  Summa  Cone,  omnium,  Ed.  folio, 
Antverpine,  1623. 

8  Sess.  xxi.,  habitalul.  16,  1562. 

4  See  the  first,  or  single  asterisk  *  at  the  end  of  the  present  Note  for 
some  collateral  illustration  of  this  portion  of  the  subject. 
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confirmation  of  the  faithful  is,  that  the  administration  of  the 
cup  is  not  of  divine  precept,  and  that  therefore,  far  from  in 
dispensable,  it  is  accessible  to  the  regulation  of  the  Church, 
who  assuredly  would  not  be  allowed  by  her  Divine  Guide  to 
err  in  a  matter  of  such  moment ;  nor  is  there  anything  to 
show  that  the  administration  was  thought  indispensable,  and 
consequently  intangible,  by  the  Church  in  any  age,  or  the 
twofold  communion  observed  on  that  account.  St.  Thomas, 
writing  when  as  yet  no  canon  had  been  enacted  on  the  subject, 
approves  omission  of  the  cup,  because  of  the  peculiar  liability 
to  accident,  injury,  and  irreverence  in  the  reception  of  the 
"  Blood ;"  and  remarks  that  there  is  no  loss  to  the  laity 
through  the  non-reception,  since  the  Sacrament  is  perfected 
in  itself  by  the  priest's  full  reception,  and  he  offers  and  takes 
in  the  person  of  all.1  Similarly  the  Council  of  Trent  pro 
nounces,  as  regards  the  advantage,  they  who  receive  one 
species  only  are  defrauded  of  no  grace  necessary  to  salvation.2 
One  species  is  as  good  as  the  other,  and  Christ  is  whole  under 
each : 

"  Sub  diversis  speciebus, 
Signis  tantum  et  non  rebus, 

Latent  res  eximiae  : 
Caro  cibus,  sanguis  potus, 
Manet  tamen  Christus  totus 

Sub  utraque  specie  :"8 

Beyond  the  ken  of  eye,  O  think, 

'Neath  semblance  true  of  corn  and  wine  ; 

Sense  agent  here,  there  faith  divine  ; 

Lie  heavenly  things  concealed  : 
In  flesh  as  food,  in  blood  as  drink ; 
The  substance  one,  twofold  the  sign  ; 
The  God,  man,  soul,  in  one  a  trine  ; 

Christ's  whole  in  each  revealed  : 

each  therefore  is  adequate  to  every  effect :  only  of  the  two 
the  Bread  is  less  liable  to  accident,  and  consequently  eligible, 
should  in  the  judgment  of  the  Church  the  administration  of 
one  species  be  deemed  advisable.  Finally,  to  affirm  that 
devotion  is  enhanced  by  the  double  reception  is,  as  Suarez 
observes,  "  a  gratuitous  assumption,"  started  by  imagination 
and  propagated  by  prejudice, but  not  confirmed  by  experience. 
The  old  prejudice  of  leavened  bread  being  apt  to  turn 
mouldy,  and  wine  sour,  as  the  motive  of  substituting  the 
wafer  for  the  one,  and  of  excluding  the  other  from  the  altar 
and  the  procession,  in  shelter  of  the  false  dogma  of  transub- 
stantiation,  is  not  worthy  of  notice  except  for  its  absurdity, 

1  Ubi  supra. 

2  Sess.  21,  cap.  3. 

3  "  Lauda  Sion."    In  Festo  Corporis  Christi. 

11 
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or  its  evidence  of  the  ingenuity  rather  than  the  conscientious 
ness  of  men,  when  they  inveigh  against  their  adversaries  or 
vindicate  their  own  presumption :  yet  no  less  a  writer  than 
Beutley  iterates  it  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 1 

To  pursue  the  subject  of  ineradicable  prejudice  and  ignor 
ance.  Few,  even  in  these  days  of  circulation  and  discussion, 
through  medium  of  the  press,  are  aware  how  much  may  be 
adduced  from  Scripture  in  support  of  such  leading  principles 
or  practices  of  Catholicism  as  the  Papal  primacy  derived  from 
St.  Peter,  the  conversion  of  the  Eucharistic  elements,  and  the 
sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction.  As  once  universal  Christen 
dom,  the  Catholic  perceives  the  first  of  these  in  Matt.  xvi. 
17-19,  John  i.  42,  xxi.  15-17  ;  the  second  in  John  vi.  passim, 
1  Cor.  xi.  23 — 9,  and  other  parts  or  texts  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  ;  the  third  in  Mark  vi.  12, 13,  and  James  v.  14, 15  ;  in 
opposition  to  the  Anglo-Protestant,  quite  as  clearly  as  the 
Anglo-Protestant  perceives  the  apostolic  succession  of  the 
Episcopacy,  Confirmation,  and  Paedo-Baptism  in  Scripture 
in  opposition  to  the  Dissenter.  Most  men  form  their  views 
of  doctrinal  Scripture  in  accordance  to  antecedent  initiation 
or  prejudice  :  some  men  exercise  their  self-will,  and  strike  out 
new  theories  for  themselves  :  the  first  party  constitute  the 
mass  of  Christians  of  whatever  denomination  :  the  second,  the 
bold  innovators  and  fathers  of  heresy  and  schism  in  whatever 
age.  Of  all  these  he  only  is  right  and  philosophical  who 
couples  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  sacerdotal  instruction  with 
Scripture,  so  as  to  guide  him  in  his  intelligence  of  the  sacred 
writings  ;  for  Scripture  itself,  as  one  may  say,  in  order  to  the 
exercise  of  faith  and  humility  designedly  obscure,  bids  him 
"  hear  the  Church,"2  and  experience  has  fully  proved  the 
inability  of  human  reason,  individual  or  collective,  self-willed, 
irrespective,  insulated,  unaided,  to  solve  their  difficulties  and 
decide  their  tenour,  in  such  a  way  at  least  as  shall  be  satis 
factory  to  others.  The  meaning  of  Scripture,  for  the  design 
of  the  words  is  to  convey  the  meaning ;  the  meaning  of 
Scripture,  not  the  words,  is  Scripture.  As  to  opinion,  opinion 
can  never  amount  to  more  than  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of 
one  man  is  as  good  as  the  opinion  of  another.  Either  may  be 
right,  or  both  may  be  wrong.  Opinion  may  carry  some 
weight  as  emanating  from  learning,  genius,  or  attention  :  it 
cannot  possess  that  authority  which  is  due  to  the  importance 
of  supernatural  truth,  and  alone  adequate  to  the  legitimate 
reception  of  it.3 

I  may  further  remark  on  the  irregular  use,  noticeable  in 

i  On  Popery,  from  2  Cor.  ii.,  17 :  Nov.  5,  1715. 
2  Eecur  to  page  150,  n.  5.  s  Vide  sujrra,  page  99. 
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controversial  literature,  of  a  priori  reasoning  in  matters  of 
revelation  and  religion.  The  infidel  adopts  it  when  he  would 
subvert  the  mystery  of  the  Atonement  or  the  evidence  of 
Miracles.  The  pious  and  intelligent  Anglican  and  Dissenter 
murmur  at  the  misapplication,  since  the  question  is  not 
whether  the  mystery  is  fathomable  in  all  its  depths,  or 
whether  miracles  are  different  to  what  we  momentarily  ex 
perience  in  the  course  of  nature  ;  but  whether  that  mystery 
has  been  revealed,  proclaimed,  promulgated,  transmitted,  or 
whether  those  miracles  can  be  proved,  by  all  the  moral 
testimony  that  reason  can  in  modesty  demand,  to  have  been 
wrought.  Thus  illogical  or  unfair  is  the  infidel ;  but  his  re 
spondents  are  not  less  so  in  their  treatment  of  Catholicism  as 
regards  some  particulars  considered  by  it  of  vital  importance, 
or  at  least  of  not  less  truth  or  obligation  than  any  other  of  its 
doctrines  and  duties.  Thus,  reason  as  you  will  against  the 
Conversion  of  the  Elements  or  the  Real  Presence  on  grounds 
of  natural  reason  and  religion,  or  of  Scripture,  as  you  under 
stand  it :  there  is  a  chain  of  tradition,  testimony,  and 
liturgical  practice  to  confute  you.  Reason  as  you  will  against 
Confession,  and  say  that  it  is  repugnant  to  human  nature  : 
nevertheless,  that  nature  had  at  one  time,  in  the  Christian 
representatives  of  it,  universally  availed  itself  of  this  excel 
lent  medium  for  the  relief  and  direction  of  conscience.  Nor, 
of  similar  abstract  kind,  is  Henry  the  Eighth's  reason  for 
Confession  in  reply  to  Luther  a  contemptible  one,  its  unex 
ceptional  secrecy,  implying  its  Divine  origin  and  supervision, 
during  so  many  centuries,  in  such  numberless  instances,  and 
on  such  grave  occasions.1 

Again,  as  employed  in  the  same  region  of  disputation, 
deduction  from  Scripture  is  irrespective  and  indecisive,  end 
less  and  unequal  :  truly,  much  may  not  only  be  "  read 
therein,"  but  be  "proved  thereby."2  Will  you  call  at  one  of 
the  half-way  houses,  or  will  you  advance  to  your  journey's 
end,  and  rest  at  your  regular  inn  ?  Will  you,  for  example,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Divine  nature,  stop  with  the  Socinian,  or 
the  Trinitarian  ;  of  Church  government,  with  the  Independent 
or  the  Anglican  ?  You  may  prove  Unction  by  deduction.  That 
Sacrament  has  been  already  shown  to  be  a  fact  instituted  by 
Christ,  wrought  by  the  Apostles,  and  enjoined  by  St.  James. 
It  had  probably  been  included,  among  many  other  things,  in 
the  priceless  instructions  of  those  Forty  Days,3  of  which  so 


1  The  devout  and  intelligent  Catholic  will  perhaps  be  pleased  if  I  recall 
to  his  mind  "  Invictum  beati  Joannis  (Nepomucenencis)  sacramentale 
silentium."     May  16th  is  his  day  of  honour. 

2  Thirty-nine  Articles,  No.  vi. 

8  Acts  i.  3,  and  compare  John  xvi.  12,  25. 
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little  is  explicitly  known,  or  of  which  so  much  must  be  taken 
on  trust  and  tradition.  As  deducible,  let  the  following 
extract  from  my  valued  friend  Best's  Account  of  his  Conver 
sion1  be  duly  weighed  : — 

"Extreme  unction  is  totally  rejected  by  the  Church  of 
England,  because  miraculous  effects  no  longer  follow  the 
administration  of  it.  It '  is  not  very  clear  that  restoration 
to  bodily  health  is  promised  by  the  Apostle  St.  James,  c.  v, 
v.  14 ;  but  *  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick  man,  and 
the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up,'  may  mean  this,  or  may  mean 
spiritual  help ;  doubtless,  however,  the  promise,  v.  15,  '  if 
he  be  in  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him,'  authorises  the 
continuance  of  this  rite. — I  have  also  heard  it  observed,  that 
it  fails  in  that  condition  annexed  to  the  definition  of  a  sacra 
ment  in  the  Anglican  Catechism  ;  it  is  not  *  ordained  by  Christ 
himself.'  But,  if  it  was  attended  with  miraculous  effects,  it 
is  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  Apostle  was  sufficiently 
authorised  in  its  institution."2 

Moved  perhaps  by  some  such  considerations  of  its  failure 
and  futility,  as  have  now  been  presented,  some  living  and 
English  Catholics  of  the  highest  authority  talk  of  Controversy 
as  no  longer  availing,  and  wait  for  some  indefinable  movement 
from  above  to  alterate  the  hearts  of  men,  to  make  the  children 
re -act  on  their  intermediate  fathers,  and  resume  the  religion 
of  their  ancient  ;  to  reclaim,  for  instance,  England,  the 
proposed  and  pre-eminent  prize  of  Catholics,  the  citadel  of 
Protestantism,  as  South  termed  her  :  truth,  say  they,  hangs 
in  the  air,  and  may  be  expected  soon  to  descend  and  operate 
with  irresistible  force  :  Christ  directed  His  missionaries  not 
to  confute  fallacies  of  opinion,  but  to  execute  a  ministerial 
agency. 

"  Thus  the  Apostles  tamed  the  pagan  breast : 

They  argued  not,  but  preached,  and  conscience  did  the  rest." 

LYRA  APOSTOLICA. 

Yet,  as  in  the  active  part  of  His  career  He  reasoned,  so  in 
His  parting  injunction  He  prescribed,  "  teach  all  nations," 
which  will  involve  confutation,  if  needed ;  and  it  is  needed, 
for  what  ignorance  does  not  exist,  what  prejudice  not  prevail, 

1  See  ante,  page  171 — 2. 

2  That  is,  pursuant  to  the  assumption  that  Christ  had  not  personally 
and  orally  when  on  earth  ordained  it,  and  reasoning  with  Protestants  who 
have  no  right  to  appeal  to  traditional  persuasion  and  the  common  sense 
of  the  Church.    For  as  to  St.  James  or  any  other  Apostle's  right  to  in 
stitute  a  thing  so  grave  and  vital  as  a  sacrament,  so  wise  a  Catholic  as 
Best  must  have  known  better,  for  it  is  a  theological  principle  in  relation 
to  the  sacraments  that  Christ  only  could  create,  as  it  is  in  experience 
that  He  only  sustains  them. 
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touching  tho  consistency  of  Catholicism  with  Scripture  truth 
and  ecclesiastical  history  ?  St.  Paul  also,  in  those  Epistles 
which  may  be  termed  ordinal,  being  expressly  addressed  to 
the  conductors  of  Churches,  says  much  of  confutation  and 
conviction  of  gaiusayers,  one  purpose  for  which,  as  in  his 
judgment  Scripture  is  profitable,  so  was  it  extensively 
employed  by  himself.  Controversy,  judiciously  conducted, 
at  least  on  one  side,  makes  ignorance  less,  if  it  do  not 
extinguish  it ;  while  it  is  sometimes  not  without  an  ulterior 
eS'ect  in  convincing  those,  who,  during  its  progress,  did 
not  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  convinced.  Many  have 
been  made  converts  through  an  impartial  attempt  to  ex 
amine  and  overthrow  the  arguments  of  their  opponents.  It 
may,  additionally,  well  be  inquired,  whether,  if  controversy 
have  failed,  in  spite  of  truth,  it  be  not  because  men  will 
not  be  convinced,  and  the  decree  of  Providence  declines  to 
force  them ;  and  whether  those  who  profess  to  look  for  a 
supernatural  influence,  and  extraordinary  or  sudden  conver 
sion,  do  not  so  in  self-defense,  because  their  resources  have 
failed,  and  they  would  not  willingly  condemn  themselves. 
Doctrinally,  how  many  are  deterred  from  secession  by  such 
difficulties  as  the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  the  numerosity  of  the  Sacraments,  the  exclusion  of  the 
wine  from  the  principal  of  them,  the  stringency  of  Confession., 
the  Latinity  of  the  Catholic  formularies,  the  superstitions  of 
Purgatory,  dispensations,  and  indulgences,  the  invocation  of 
Saints,  the  misconception  and  imputation  of  Antichrist  f(  they 
cannot  conciliate  these  difficulties  with  Scripture  and  reason, 
with  which  they  are  only  familiar  in  one  aspect  of  the  question. 
Historically,  how  many  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  continu 
ous  and  now  nearly  duo-millennial  conflicts  of  the  Church  with 
heresy,  and  of  her  councils  and  canons  in  counteraction  of  it ; 
while  they  regard  her  not  as  a  prudent  and  judicious  mother, 
sincerely  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  her  people,  but  a  tyrant, 
selfish,  interested,  vindictive,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the 
faithful,  and  imbrued  with  the  blood  of  martyrs  and  of  saints? 
How  many,  further,  conceive  the  Reformation  to  have  been 
a  divinely  commissioned  movement,  with  little  fault  in  its 
conduct,  of  inestimable  benefit  iA  its  results,  the  revival  of 
genuine  religion  and  Scriptural  Christianity ;  the  source  of 
freedom,  morality,  plenty,  and  civilisation;  the  herald  of 
millennial  felicity,  the  harbinger  of  universal  peace  ;  paradise 
regained  and  heaven  anticipated  ?  Ignorance  and  prejudice  of 
this  kind  must  be  met  by  the  communication  of  corresponding 
knowledge.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  attained  secession 
because  their  reason  had  been  subjugated,  and  their  ill- 
founded  objections  changed  into  intelligent  advocacy  through 
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explicit  conviction.  Let,  therefore,  the  endeavour  to  enlighten 
public  opinion  be  maintained,  and  the  hope  of  similar  success 
may  reasonably  be  cherished,  to  increase  with  the  prevalence  of 
ordinary  means  and  perseverance  in  the  employment  of  them. 
Let  controversy  not  be  excluded  from  the  proper  quarters, 
instinctive,  natural,  and  competent,  but  in  the  spirit  of  love 
and  with  the  voice  of  truth,  co-operate  with  the  force  of 
character,  the  unity,  piety,  charity,  and  sobriety  of  Catholics, 
in  contributing  to  the  diffusion  of  their  faith  and  the  mul 
tiplication  of  their  converts.  Nor,  finally,  let  it  be  said 
that  the  subject  is  exhausted,  for  essential  truth  is  infinite, 
and  specific  truth,  however  frequently  iterated  and  before 
efficiently  handled,  may  yet  need  indefinitely  to  be  made 
anew  accessible,  or  admit  of  being  conveyed  in  a  novel  form, 
better  suited  to  the  current  wants,  distastes,  and  partialities 
of  successive  generations,  wont  to  prefer  the  voice  of  their 
cotemporaries  to  the  study  of  their  predecessors.  It  is  hoped 
accordingly  that  even  the  present  attempt  may,  with  all  its 
deficiencies,  not  be  without  use  to  those  that  shall  read  it, 
arid  through  them  to  a  wider  circle,  while  it  may  perhaps 
claim  in  some  respects  to  have  pleaded  the  cause  of  antiquity 
more  forcibly,  if  not  also  to  have  added  something  to  the 
substantial  mass  and  matter  of  the  testimony  in  its  favour. 

From  this  digression  into  controversial  literature  let  me 
conclude  with  a  brief  resumption  of  my  remarks  on  the 
inconvenience,  if  not  the  greater  evil  than  good  attendant 
when  authorship  is  commonly  pursued  as  a  livelihood,  and 
where  the  productions  that  issue  from  the  press  are  so 
numerous  and  crude.  It  would  be  better  perhaps  if  there 
were  less  writing,  but  more  solidity ;  if  reading  also  were 
less  extensive,  but  more  select ;  less  hasty,  superficial,  acci 
dental,  more  thoughtful,  attentive,  and  regulated.  The 
question  is,  not  the  number,  but  the  kind  of  our  books ;  not 
even  the  ability,  elegance,  or  originality  that  pervades  them, 
but  the  wisdom,  truth,  and  love  ;  the  maxims,  the  principles, 
the  tenour,  and  the  tendency. 

And  before  taking  up  any,  book,  it  were  well  were  it  possible 
for  one  to  be  informed  of  the  author's  antecedents  and  atten 
dants,  character,  and  qualifications.  As  the  first  and  chief 
step  bo  the  attainment  of  such  information,  I  will  even  go  so 
far  as  to  say,  No  work,  no  article  in  a  review,  no  leader  or 
correspondence  in  a  newspaper,  should  be  anonymous ;  and, 
however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  to  add,  Least  of  all  in  a 
free  and  undespotic  country.1  As  Parr  observes  of  luxury, 

1  "  Kara  temporum  felicitate,  ubi  sentire  quae  velis  et  quae  sentias 
dicere  licet,"  intra  ordinem  scilicet  sapientise,  veritatis,  et  rectL  Tac. 
Hist.  i.  1. 
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the  evil  is  greater  than  the  good.  He  who  undertakes  to 
speak  should  so  speak  as  not  to  be  ashamed  of  his  words,  but 
be  ready  and  willing  to  confirm  them,  and  to  state  who  he  is 
in  support  of  his  sentiments  :  a  fortiori  he  who  writes,  in 
proportion  as  writing  is  a  more  deliberate,  circuitous,  and 
therefore  responsible  act.  He  volunteers  publicity  ;  let  him 
be  public.1 


*  Tmnsubstantiation,  Greek  Church  :  see  page  240. — Le 
something  be  said  on  the  Greek  subject,  before  the  present 
pages  are  concluded.  While  I  pass  by  the  magnificent  fourth 
Council  of  Lateran  convened  by  Pope  Innocent  the  Third, 
A.D.  1215,  at  which  were  present,  Greek  or  Latin,  the  patri 
archs  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem,  of  Antioch  through 
illness  by  deputy,  seventy-one  primates  and  metropolitans, 
and  other  bishops,  making  altogether  nearly  four  hundred 
and  eighty.  The  abbots,  deans,  and  other  clergy  are  com 
puted  at  eight  hundred.  Besides  these  were  legates,  regal  or 
imperial,  from  Frederick  of  Sicily,  just  elected  Emperor  of 
Germany,  from  France,  England,  Hungary,  Arragon,  from 
Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Cyprus,  and  other  quarters.2  To 
this  great  Council  is  ascribed,  not  the  invention,  for  it  occurs 
in  some  theology  before,  but  the  authoritative  introduction  of 
the  term,  which  occurs  in  the  eighth  proposition  of  the  fourth 
chapter.  I  pass  it  by,  and  advance  to  the  second  century  of 
the  Reformed  era. 

Cyril  Lucar,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  name  once 
popular  among  Protestants,  had  sanctioned  the  Confession  of 
Augsburgh  in  1621.  This  led  to  synods,  in  which  the  seven 
sacraments  were  unanimously  affirmed,  and  Cyril  deposed 
and  banished  from  his  see.  Still  the  Calvinists  boasted  that 
the  Eastern  Church  did  not  hold  the  real  presence.  The 
calumny  was  repelled  by  attestations  emanating  from  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  seven  arch 
bishops,  thirty-five  metropolitans,  and  the  bishops  of 
Miugrelia,  Colchis,  and  Georgia ;  passages  selected  from  two 
of  which  will  shortly  be  presented.  One  document,  subscribed 
by  the  seven  archbishops,  is  dated  Pera,  1671.  Charles 
Butler,  in  his  Confession  of  Faith,  Ed.  1816,  makes  further 
mention  of  "  the  Counter  Confession  of  the  Council  of  Jeru 
salem,  held  in  that  city  in  1672,  and  presided  by  Doritheus, 
its  Patriarch." 

1  The  observer  forgets  the  anonymous  title  of  his  OAVH  work.  Ante, 
page  142. 

2  Longus,  ubi  ante,  page  240, 
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Metousiosis  seems  the  modern  and  appropriate  Greek  cor 
respondent  to  Transubstantiation.  Metabole,  MetascJiema- 
ti-wnos,  Mctarrhuthmismos,  Metapoiosis,  Metastoicheiosis 
(transelementation),  are  various  terms  by  which  the  ancient 
Greek  Fathers  laboured  to  express  their  sense  of  the  conver 
sion  wrought  in  the  elements  by  consecration.  Of  these  the 
last  is  the  most  forcible,  and  may  be  found  in  Theophylact. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  defective,  since  it  may  signify,  as  Suarez 
observes,  "  the  conversion  of  one  element  into  another,  or  the 
resolution  of  a  compound  into  the  elements  ;  not  the  passage 
or  conversion  of  the  whole  substance  on  the  one  side,  into 
the  whole  substance  on  the  other  :  "  Disp.  50,  sect.  1,  in 
Tertiam  D.  Thomae,  Qu.  75,  arb.  8.  The  unscholastic  reader 
may  consult  an  able  note  in  Professor  Russell  of  Maynooth's 
illustrated  translation  of  that  very  candid  and  comprehensive 
work,  the  great  Leibnitz's  Systenia  Theologicum,  p.  101-8, 
Ed.  1850,  where  the  expressions  of  the  Fathers,  principally 
Greek,  are  distributed,  into  seven  classes,  which,  collectively, 
either  involve  the  hypothesis  of  transubstantiation,  or  employ 
verbal  correspondents  of  little  less  force  and  aptitude. 

Well,  therefore,  might  Donus  of  Crete,  one  of  the  said 
attestauts,  say  in  writing  to  Claude  of  Paris,  the  Reformed 
pastor  and  antagonist  of  Bossuet  :  "  Notum  tibi  sit,  praes- 
tartissime  vir,  quod  totus  oriens,  conseutientem  habens  et 
occidentem,  credidit  semper  et  credit  a  prim  is  Ecclesiae 
iiicunabulis  panem  et  vinum  vere  et  physice  transub- 
stantiari  in  corpus  et  sanguinem  Christi,  deposita  prima 
substantia.  Hanc  autem  fidem  habuit  a  Christo,  et  post 
successionem  ab  apostolicis  et  a  patribtis  primitivse  Ecclesise 
qui  columnse  fuerunt  orthodoxies  Grsecanicse." 

The  metropolitan  of  Gaza,  after  adducing  Fathers,  and 
vindicating  the  use  of  the  theological  term  by  the  authority 
of  Aristotle,  in  reference  to  novel  but  opposite  terminology, 
and  by  the  precedent  of  the  Mcene  Council  in  the  employ 
ment  of  Homoousion,  concludes  a  letter  to  Lilienthal  of 
Moscow  with  these  words  :  "  Hinc  manifesto  consta.t  nulla- 
tenus  nos  admittere  impanationem  auditam  et  praedicatam  in 
hoc  ferreo  nostro  saeculo  tantummodo,  neque  similiter  am- 
plecfchnur  figuram  symbolicam  et  typicam  repraesentationem, 
sed  realcm  transubstantiationem  unanimiter  tarn  Graeci  quam 
Latiiii  fatemur." 

For  these  passages,  and  some  of  the  foregoing  particulars, 
I  am  indebted  to  Machale,  Evidences,  p.  440-1,  and  390-1. 
His  source  is  the  Perpetuity  de  la  Foi,  to  which  Russell  also 
alludes  as  Ed.  Paris,  1814. 

In  further  vindication  of  the  use  of  definite  terms  and  pre 
cise  language  in  theology,  a  valuable  remark  occurs  in  St. 
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Augustine  :  "  Philosophers  take  liberties  with  words,  nor  in 
things  very  difficult  to  be  understood  are  they  afraid  of  scan 
dalising  religious  ears.  But  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  speak 
according  to  a  certain  rule,  lest  licence  of  words  should  even 
in  the  things  signified  by  them  engender  impiety  of  opinion  :" 
De  Civitate  Dei,  x.  23.  Terms  in  theology,  commonly  conse 
quent  to  disputation,  are  serviceable  to  represent  or  convey 
truth,  or  necessary  to  brand  error  and  prevent  innovation. 
They  are  not  without  precedent  in  the  Transfiguration  of  the 
Gospels  ;  and,  apparently,  as  regards  a  later  school  of  Angli 
can  religionists,  in  the  Atonement  of  St.  Paul :  Rom.  v.  11. 
Theotokos,  in  application  to  the  "  Mother  of  God,"  is  another 
example  from  a  Council  approved  by  Angiicans,  the  third 
General  or  Ephesine  Council. 

"  Walk  about  Sion,  and  go  round  about  her  :  tell  the  towers 
thereof.  Mark  well  her  bulwarks,  set  up  her  houses  :  that 
ye  may  tell  them  that  come  after." 


*  *  Churchill  liograpltically :  see  page  237. — The  ground  for  this 
assertion  in  reference  to  the  poet  is  the  small  Life,  as  for  conve 
nience  I  term  it,  though  its  own  title  is  Genuine  Memoirs,  mentioned 
hefore,  page  70 ;  where  the  act  is  explicitly  vindicated  as  indispensable 
to  him  who  would  depict  vulgarity  to  the  life.  *  It  may  he  so,  but 
is  so  to  depict  it  indispensable,  or  so  much  as  desirable  ?  The  author 
is  distinguished  from  Wilkes  in  the  concluding  chapter,  but  speaks 
of  "his  friend,  his  companion,  his  loved  Churchill,"  from  whom  he 
introduces,  in  the  progress  of  the  volume,  three  highly  characteristic 
letters  to  himself.  Neither  was  the  memorialist  Lloyd,  for  his  death  is 
noticed  as  probably  precipitated  by  that  of  his  brother  poet.  The  life, 
therefore,  by  whomsoever  written,  possibly  Thornton,  Colman,  or  Lewis, 
may  be  more  valid  for  its  statements  than  its  comments,  which  last  had 
not  beguiled  our  Censor,  who  perhaps  runs  somewhat  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  so  as,  while  he  avoids  partiality,  to  incur  injustice,  for  he  ob 
serves,  in  a  paper  dated  1855  : — 

Churchill  had  too  little  severity  to  be  a  fit  clergyman,  even  at  the  com 
mencement  of  his  career,  when  he  opened  a  cellar  on  his  Welsh  premises, 
and  sold  cider  and  smoke  to  eke  out  his  subsistence  ;  therefore  the  pro 
fession  gained,  when  he  resolutely  and  contemptuously  divested  himself 
of  his  gown.  Ostensively,  the  motive  assigned  by  him  in  a  letter  to  the 
author  of  the  Life,  where  it  is  presented  in  full,  was  not  merely,  as  indi 
cated  in  a  preceding  letter,  the  dislike  of  drudgery,  and  the  conscious 
ness  of  capacity,  meriting  in  his  opinion  a  higher  position  than  his 
second  one,  that  of  curate  and  lecturer  of  St.  John's,  Westminster,  worth 
a  bare  hundred  a-year,  but  disinterested  detestation  of  luxurious  digni 
taries,  profligate  ecclesiastics,  and  unprimi'tive  appointments :  yet  he 
could  hardly  expect  promotion  himself,  having  already  alienated  or 
alarmed  those  who  might  otherwise  have  proved  his  patrons,  through  his 
lack  of  reserve,  the  sharpness  of  his  satire,  and  the  freedom  of  his  in 
vective.  They  appreciated  his  abilities,  but  dreaded  the  application  of 
them,  should  he  be  raised  to  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  pastoral  indepen- 

1  Memoirs,  page  127—9. 
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dence.  They  are  not  named,  but  Warburton  might  have  been  one  of 
them,  for  he  says  of  him  in  the  caustic  dedication  prefixed  to  his 
sermons : 

"  Much  did  I  wish,  though  little  could  I  hope, 
A  friend  in  him  who  was  the  friend  of  Pope  :" 

but  Warburton  was  not  likely  to  favour  him  more  than  another  client  of 
similar  genius  and  imprudence,  whom  the  literary  prelate,  in  his  Letters 
to  Hurd,  i  pronounces  "  an  irrecoverable  scoundrel,"  condemning  his 
morals,  even  while  he  admits  his  humour.  The  habits  and  pursuits  of 
Churchill  were  now,  alas !  fast  becoming  openly  inconsistent  with  his 
profession.  The  separation  from  the  wife  of  his  early  youth,  for  he 
married  her  in  his  seventeenth  year,  occurred  about  the  same  time,  a 
congenial  act  to  one  now  in  progress  of  vastation  :  yet  she  was  a  woman 
of  some  claim,  and  he  was  at  first  inordinately  fond  of  her.  This,  as 
appears  from  one  of  the  letters  to  his  friend,  concurred  with  the  relin- 
quishment  of  his  profession :  a  subsequent  and  greater  enormity  was 
the  seduction  and  abandonment  of  a  tradesman's  daughter  in  West 
minster,  as  I  find  reported*  elsewhere  :  his  laudatory  friend  evades  the 
subject,  unless  perhaps  "  the  affair  that  happened  between  him  and  a 

certain  Miss  C r,  with  whom  he  went  to  France  and  lived  with  for 

some  time,"  2  be  identical.  Nothing  now  of  a  moral  nature  existed  to 
check  him,  for  as  to  authorship,  it  was  then  commonly  associated  to 
profligacy.  He,  therefore,  who  was  thus  selfish  and  unprincipled, 
who  frequented  the  tavern  and  the  theatre,  who  cultivated  the  society  of 
bucks  and  bloods,  who  penetrated  life  in  its  lowest  haunts  and  resorts, 
whose  chosen  associates  were  Wilkes,  Lloyd,  and  Lewis,  whose  time  and 
pen  were  devoted  to  satire  and  politics,  must,  had  he  adhered  to  his 
original  profession  while  he  permitted  himself  such  irregularities,  soon 
have  been  degraded  even  in  those  days  of  laxity,  a  consequence  there 
fore  which  he  wisely  anticipated.  His  best,  his  most  durable  qualities, 
were  courage  and  candour,  yet  these  must  be  conjectured  to  have  been 
constitutional  rather  than  moral,  promoted  by  vice  and  cherished  by 
impudence.  There  was  nothing  in  his  life  to  make  them  the  result  of 
choice,  of  patience,  self-denial,  and  conscientiousness.  He  was  liberal :  it 
was  a  fresh  instance  of  extravagance.  He  was  independent:  it  was  the 
effervescence  of  pride.  His  original  endowments  were  excellent,  and 
much  above  the  common  mark  :  they  were  driven,  so  common  to  genius, 
by  the  currents  of  the  world  on  the  quicksands  of  pleasure,  bereft  at 
once  of  helm  and  sail,  and  exposed  to  the  joint  action  of  sea  and  storm. 
His  constitution  also,  once  extremely  vigorous,  according  to  his  own 
account  in  Independence : 

"  Broad  were  his  shoulders,  and  from  blade  to  blade, 

A  H might  at  full  length  have  laid  : 

Vast  were  his  bones,  his  muscles  twisted  strong  :" 

seems  to  have  soon  succumbed  to  his  anxieties,  excesses,  and  pursuits, 

1  No.  154.     An  interchange  of  letters  between  Sterne  and  Warburton 
appears   in  the  correspondence  of  the  former,  June   9  and   15,    1760. 
Sterne   "  hopes  to  deserve  his  protection,"  the  Bishop  yery  amicably 
warns  the  author  of  Tristram  Shandy  against  "  violations  of  decency 
and  good  manners."     The  letter  to  Hurd  is  a  year  and  a  half  later.    The 
publication   of  a  curious  and  dubious  novel  was   in  progress  at  this 
period. 

2  Memoirs,  page  141 — 5. 
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and  the  satirist  ceased  to  intimidate,  irritate,  astonish,  and  to  some  ex 
tent  edify  his  cotemporaries. 

"  Mors  sola  fatetur 

Quantula  sint  hominum  corpuscula. — Juv. 

Death  alone  determines  the  measure  of  men's  bodies,  and  the  merit  of 
their  souls. 


It  may  he  useful  to  observe  here,  in  elucidation  or  correction  of  pre 
vious  notices,1  that  John  Churchill  is  stated  in  the  Life  to  have  been 
the  poet's  favourite  brother ;  and  that  Hogarth's  contemptuous  picture 
had  preceded  the  Epistle,  sometimes  thought  to  have  provoked  the 
painter,  whereas  the  painter  capriciously  attacked  the  poet  because  of  his 
political  aversions  and  partialities.  The  Epistle  deeply  wounded 
Hogarth,  if  it  did  not  also  contribute  to  precipitate  his  death,  which  took 
place  not  long  afterwards. 

Another  illustrative  fact,  much  to  Churchill's  honour,  is  that  he 
refused  a  pension  of  three  hundred  a-year,  offered  him  by  the  ministry 
as  a  quietus  ;  so  that  he  had  a  right  to  censure  Smollett,  Johnson,  and 
Guthrie,  not  merely  as  an  impartial  spectator,  but  as  a  contrasted  agent. 


1  See  ante,  page  69—70. 
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'  Per  varies  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum 
Tendinitis  in  Latium,  sedes  ubi  fata  quietas 
Ostendunt :  illic  fas  regna  resurgere  Trojse."     VIEGIL. 

'  Through  various  hazards  and  events  we  move 
To  Latium,  and  the  realms  foredoom'd  by  Jove  ; 
Call'd  to  the  Seat,  the  promise  of  the  skies, 
"Where  Trojan  kingdoms  once  again  may  rise."    DBYDEN. 
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THE  reader  will  doubtless  be  thankful  that  the  Notes  are 
finished,  for  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil ;  eminently  so,  when 
the  book  itself  is  repulsive  in  its  character,  excursive  in  its 
treatment,  and  eccentric  in  its  construction.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  intended  to  exercise  his  patience  somewhat  further,  and 
to  present  more  extracts  from  the  same  source  which  has  so 
amply  supplied  us,  calculated  to  illustrate  what  has  been 
already  observed,  or  to  introduce  new  matter  with  a  view  to 
the  formation  of  a  right  judgment  on  past  and  present  religion, 
morality,  civility,  and  policy.  Let,  therefore,  this  final  depart 
ment  of  the  volume  be  entitled — 
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Religion  is  the  first  of  all  thiogs,  whether  in  application 
to  the  present  or  future  life,  of  both  which  it  includes  the 
"  promise ;  "  the  essential  comfort  of  the  one,  the  sole  assured 
felicity  of  the  other.1  Former  ages,  therefore,  may  have  been 
substantially  more  felicitous  than  the  present  and  some  of  its 
predecesssors ;  though,  on  the  one  hand,  less  populous,  covetous 
wealthy,  luxurious,  less  active,  powerful,  and  free ;  on  the 
other,  more  superstitious,  formal,  priestridden,  credulous,  more 
diffident,  scrupulous,  abstinent,  and  mortified.  But  not  to 
pursue  an  invidious  contrast,  and  to  speak  seriously, — of 
religion,  to  any  one  duly  cognisant  of  its  design  and  consti 
tution,  character  and  history,  numerous  sanctity  and  magni 
ficent  theology, — theology  so  magnificent,  that  in  comparison 
with  it  the  modern  is  no  better  iliantheoloquy,  or,  if  possessed 
of  any  grandeur,  is  indebted  for  it  to  the  ancient  source, — of 
religion,  I  say,  it  is  melancholy  to  contemplate  the  devasta 
tion  to  which,  from  a  condition  of  unity,  uniformity,  and 
universality,  it  is  now  reduced.  The  author,  therefore,  in  part 
the  compiler  of  the  present  volume,  avows  himself  solicitous, 
if  possible,  to  do  something  for  the  information  and  instruc 
tion  of  his  countrymen  on  this  great  subject,  in  comparison 
of  which  all  others  are  trivial ;  and  let  him  not  be  thought 
misanthropic, however  usually  severe  in  his  discussion  of  it; 
for  he  would  place  them  in  his  own  position,  and  then  perhaps, 

1  1  Tim.  iv.  8.    Prov.  iii.  13—18. 
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if  they  act  impartially,  they  will  confess  equal  regret,  if  not 
feel  similar  indignation.  His  plan  of  prosecution,  as  the 
reader  will  have  observed,  is  the  prophetic,  intimated  on  a 
previous  page  :x  "  Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little."  As  it  was  in  his  own  inquiries,  so 
it  is  in  imparting  the  fruit  of  them  to  others ;  and,  collectively, 
he  ventures  to  hope  much  will  be  found  that  may  subserve 
the  cause  of  Christ  and  Christianity ;  and  though  it  should 
not  contribute  directly  to  the  promotion  of  Catholicism,  much 
that  may  dispose  his  countrymen  to  regard  that  religion  with 
a  less  evil  eye,  with  whatever  aversion  they  may  turn  from 
the  advocate  ;  while  it  may  secondarily  contribute  to  protect 
what  is  still  orthodox  in  their  Protestantism,  and  to  check 
the  encroachment  of  proper  infidelity  with  its  concomitant 
or  ultimate  selfishness,  lawlessness,  presumption,  and  un- 
charitableness.  May  He  who  is  the  sole  source  of  truth  and 
life,  of  light  and  love,  assist  him  onwards  to  the  completion 
of  a  work  which  has  cost  some  labour,  and  that  labour  not 
without  interruption  from  a  state  of  health  disabling  applica 
tion  and  demanding  suspension  !  It  is  proposed  to  present 
the  papers  in  a  sort  of  tacit  order,  of  which  the  general 
reference  will  be  to  the  foregoing  pages,  various  aspects  of 
the  religious  controversy,  and  one  or  two  incidental  topics 
proposed  elsewhere,  or  otherwise  eligible  for  introduction, 
concluding  with  one  in  which  their  author  briefly  alludes  to 
himself.  Instead  of  division  into  chapters,  or  adoption  of  a 
continuous  form  of  unbroken  composition  effected  by  con- 
nexive  comments,  as  in  the  article  on  Blasphemy,  to  each 
paper,  after  the  custom  6f  the  present  volume,  a  title  will  be 
prefixed.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  manner  of 
the  writer  is  sometimes  abstract,  topical,  suggestive,  not 
informant  of  ignorance  and  indolence  so  much  as  excitant  of 
reflexion  and  inquiry.  Finally,  he  addresses  himself,  as  his 
copyist  would  too,  to  England  public  and  Protestant. 

146. 
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— • —  "  Hae  nugae  seria  ducunt 
In  mala  derisum  semel  exceptumque  sinistre."     HORACE. 

Trifling  earns  scorn,  scorn  may  enforce  a  fall. 

Candour  compels  me  to  say  something,  as  it  were,  pro- 
Protestant,  and  contra-Catholic ;  for  neither  is  the  devil  so 
black  as  he  is  painted,  nor  have  angels  escaped  the  imputation 
of  folly  at  the  hands  of  Him  who  is  Essential  Truth. 

Catharine  of  Sienna,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  saint 
on  record,  nourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and,  according  to  the  very  unpretending  and  circum 
stantial  account  of  her  confessor  and  biographer,  Blessed 
Raymond  of  Capua,  was  favoured  with  many  supernatural 
communications.  Two  in  particular  treat  of  the  secularity  of 
the  Church,  and  predict  its  detriment ;  one  related  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  second  part  of  her  Life,  the  other  in  the  seventh. 
In  the  first  of  these  our  Lord  is  represented  as  saying  to  St. 
Catharine,  "  I  wish  thee  to  know  that  in  this  age,  the  pride  of 
men  has  become  so  great,  especially  among  such  as  believe 
themselves  to  be  learned  and  discreet,  that  my  justice  can  no 
longer  endure  them,  and  is  about  to  confound  them  by  a  just 
judgment ;  but  because  mercy  is  the  gentle  attendant  of  all 
my  works,  I  design  at  first  to  give  them  a  salutary  confusion, 
in  order  that  they  may  acknowledge  and  humble  themselves 
like  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  when  I  sent  them  stupid  persons 
whom  I  filled  with  my  divine  wisdom.  Yes,  I  will  give  them 
women,*  ignorant  and  weak  by  their  nature,  but  prudent  and 
powerful  through  my  grace,  to  confound  their  arrogance. 
But  should  they  contemn  this  salutary  disgrace,  I  will  send 
them,  so  many  humiliations,  that  they  will  become  the  scoff 
of  every  one.  This  is  the  just  chastisement  which  I  admin 
ister  to  pride  ;  the  more  the  proud  aim  at  exaltation  the  lower 
will  I  abase  them,  even  beneath  themselves."  In  the  second 
the  Saint  herself  predicts  :  "  When  the  Holy  Father  will  at 
tempt  to  reform  their  morals,  the  ecclesiastics  will  offer  the 
spectacle  of  a  grievous  scandal  to  the  whole  Church ;  they 
will  ravage'  and  divide  it  as  though  they  were  heretics.  They 
will  divide  the  Church  with  all  Christendom."2  She  appears 

*  Herself  probably  and  her  cotemporary,  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden. 
Life  edited  by  E.  Cartier.     Philadelphia,  1862. 
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to  have  foreseen  the  papal  schisms  which  soon  after  succeeded 
and  convulsed  the  church  for  almost  seventy  years,  from  the 
decease  of  Gregory  XI.  to  the  second  year  of  the  Pontificate  of 
the  next  single  Pope,  Nicholas  V.  j1  if  possibly  it  Avere  not 
given  her  to  penetrate  further.  The  predictions  may  be 
derided  as  visionary  in  a  supernatural  relation ;  still  these 
truthful  passages  from  the  Life  of  St.  Catharine  prove  her 
conviction  and  that  of  her  pious  confessor  of  the  prevalent 
delinquency,  and  of  the  consequent  disrespect  and  opposition 
to  which  in  the  steady  course  and  retaliatory  judgment  of 
Providence  the  clergy  at  large  would  inevitably  be  exposed. 
For,  to  cite  the  striking  words  of  Hebrew  wisdom,  "  The  curse 
causeless  shall  not  come."  The  word  curse  seems  to  come 
from  cursus,  and  what  is  course  but  a  succession  of  causes  ? 

Anterior  or  subsequent  to  St.  Catharine,  the  abuses  of 
government,  the  laxities  of  discipline,  the  petulance,  pride, 
and  venality,  the  perversion  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Crucified, 
prevalent  in  the  centre  of  Christendom,  and  from  it  diffused 
over  the  circumference,  the  indulgence  of  which  not  only  the 
secular  clergy,  but  the  devotees  of  monastic  life  and  professors 
of  Christian  perfection  were  guilty,  might  be  illustrated  by  the 
severe  and  impartial  testimony  of  St.  Peter  Damian,2  St. 
Bernard,8  and  many  other  authors  of  weight  or  sanctity. 

The  unadulterate  monk  was  the  congenial  castigator  of 
"  regular  "  abuse  and  "  secular  "  indulgence.  St.  Bernard 
has  been  mentioned  :  another,  a  century  and  a  half  later  than 
the  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  some  fifty  years  before  St.  Catharine, 
might  be  adduced,  Thauler,  a  German  Dominican.  His  were 
the  agitating  days  of  the  Beguards  and  Beguines,  condemned 
in  the  fifteenth  General  Council,  convened  at  Vienne  in 
Dauphiny,  A.D.  1311 — 12.  Blosius  vindicates  him,  and  the 
copious  extracts  in  that  author  presented  from  his  writings 
may  be  approved  and  admired.4  Thauler,  pointing  to  the 

1  A.D.  1378 — 1447.     Spanheim  here  guides  me,  Ecclesiastical  Annals, 
Cent.  xiv.  xv.     He,  though  hostile  in  his  criticisms,  is  probably  in  gene 
ral  correct  in  his  calculations. 

2  EpistoljB.     Parisiis,  1510. 

Apologia  ad  Guillelmum.  In  Cantica,  sermo  33,  where  he  pillorises 
what  a  later  age  might  denominate  Wolseian  pomp.  De  Consideratione. 
One  passage  may  be  cited,  to  show  that  the  proverb  was  as  true  in  his 
day  as  that  of  Juvenal,  Omnia  Romce.  cum  pretio.  "Whom,"  says  that 
energetic  censor  to  his  exemplary  pupil,  Eugenius  III.  ;  whom  "can 
you  point  out  in  all  that  great  city  who  contributed  to  your  elevation 
without  his  price  or  prospect  of  his  price  ?"  De  Consid.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  2, 

4  Blosii  opera,  folio,  Coloniae,  1577.  Echius,  Luther's  combatant,  not 
cognisant  of  Thauler's  works,  had  called  him  Dreamer,  because  the 
Reformer  had  at  first  extravagantly  praised  his  sincerity  :  Apologia  pro 
Thaulero,  cc.  1,  7.  Lax  monks  are  censured  in  the  fifth  chapter.  In 
the  third,  spurious  contemplation  is  characterised,  with  an  eye  to  the 
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clouds  already  charged  and  ready  to  strike,  suspended  only  by 
the  tears  and  prayers  of  the  friends  of  God,  inculcates  self- 
correction  in  the  clerical  quarter,  but  neither  less,  deference 
in  the  lay,  quoting  the  known  and  eminently  applicable  words 
with  which  our  Blessed  Lord  had  prefaced  His  eight  tremen 
dous  Woes  against  the  Pharisees ;  for  the  Gospel,  he  observes, 
can  be  but  one,  nor  may  an  angel  from  heaven  presume  to 
preach  any  other  doctrine  than  has  been  received  and  trans 
mitted  by  oral  communication  of  a  legitimate  priesthood. i 
Thus,  while  he  checks  insubordination  in  one  quarter,  he 
enforces  amendment  in  another,  prospective  of  "  a  calamity  so 
great  that  men  will  think  the  last  judgment  at  hand."  Such 
was  his  energy,  such  his  indignation,  as,  when  Thauler's 
presentiment  came  to  be  fulfilled,  to  attract  the  applause  of 
Luther,  who,  however,  on  closer  examination  vituperated  his 
orthodoxy,  while  he  forbore  to  imitate  his  prudence.  The 
Augustinian  should,  as  intimated  elsewhere,2  have  demeaned 
himself  as  the  Dominican. 

The  schism  of  the  Greeks,  which  began  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  became  aggravated  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  though 
inferior  to  the  preceding  causes,  may  be  considered  auxiliary 
in  inducing  a  greater  schism.  The  memory  and  consciousn.es.* 
of  it,  alike  in  East  and  West,  were  prolonged  by  repeated 
attempts  at  conciliation ;  while  it  showed  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  a  tolerable  form  of  Catholicism  without  adherence 
to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Though  it  might  not  seem  sufficient 
to  sanction  separation  in  a  European  quarter,  subject  to  the 
Latin  patriarch,  and  probably  converted  by  him  or  his  pre 
decessors,  it  might  still  carry  temptation  as  a  precedent. 

It  is,  however,  much  to  be  observed,  especially  by  English 
men,  that  though  that  schism  infringed  the  supremacy,  the 
supremacy  was  not  the  cause  of  difference,  but  the  double  Pro 
cession,  the  unleavened  bread,  and  the  trine  immersion  exacted 
by  Rome  ;  as  appears  from  the  Greek  authorities  themselves, 
read  Photius,  read  Cerularius.  Unskilful  diplomacy  might  also, 
as  common  in  such  cases,  aggravate  animosity. 

So  far  therefore  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  seems  to  have 
been  guilty  of  the  Revolution  in  religion,  that  she  earned  it 
by  the  pride,  luxury,  and  secularity  of  some  of  her  ecclesiastics, 

heresy  mentioned  in  the  text.  He  strongly  condemns  those  mystics  who 
pretended  elevation  above  all  ordinary  processes  of  grace,  which  therefore 
they  neglected  and  despised.  He  terms  them  antichristian,  and  subver 
sive  of  all  order,  obedience,  sanctity,  and  sensibility,  except  self-love. 

A  good  deal  more  may  be  found  borrowed  from  Thauler  in  the  appen 
dix  of  his  amiable  apologist's  Spiritual  Institution,  of  which,  by  the  way, 
the  second  chapter  relates  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Her  exemption  from 
original  taint  is  in  it  assumed  and  asserted. 

i  Matt.,  xxiii.  2,  3  ;  Galat.,  i.  8,  2  See  ante,  p.  109. 
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from  whom  even  Popes  are  not  to  be  excepted ;  so  that  the 
saying  had  become  proverbial,  freely  bandied  about  among 
doctors  and  councils,  "  The  Church  must  be  reformed  in  the 
head  and  members."  A  Reformatio  Morum  was  necessary, 
though  Balmez,  in  allusion  to  a  later  period  than  the  preced 
ing,  and  differing  from  another  great  authority,  Bossuet,says 
that  it  had  been  already  accomplished,  and  that  confusion 
followed  from  the  development  of  private  judgment  or  self- 
reliance,  that  source  of  all  heresy,1  sect,  and  schism,  consequent 
to  the  knowledge,  intelligence,  invention,  progress,  facility  of 
communication  peculiar  to  the  sixteenth  century  compared 
with  preceding  periods.  Abuses,  he  maintains,  were  less. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  sole 
good  result  of  the  change  in  religion,  as  some  think,  while 
reasserting  the  old  faith  in  all  its  integrity,  instituted  several 
decrees  or  monitions  for  the  restoration  of  discipline.2  The 

1  "  Proprio  judicio  condemnatus  "  :  Titus  iii.  11.   Haeresis  :  "  Doctrina 
quam  aliquis  homo  sibi  eligit,  doctrinae  Dei"   (aequiparat  Catholicas   seu 
regulse  veritatis)  "  repugnans  "  :  SoariiDef.  Fid.  i,  23,  num.  3.    "  Regula 
hteresis  est  proprium  judicium,  hoc  est,  communi  judicio  Ecclesiae  con- 
trarium.     Qui  vero  in  proprium  spiritum  fidei  certitudinem  verumque 
sensum  Scripturse  revocant,  nihil  aliud  quam  proprium  judicium  pro 
regula  fidei  constituunt  "  :  ib.  num.  5.     Clearly,  the  common  judgment 
of  the  Church  must  be  the  rule  :  otherwise  you  must  return  to  that  self- 
judgment  which  is  the  very  constituent  of  heresy,  and  so  there  will  be  no 
such  thing  as  heresy,  St.  Paul's  prescription  is  nonsensical,  and  Timothy's 
rejection  incapacitated.     You  are  reduced  to  Warburton's  witty  antithe 
sis  :  "  Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy  :  Heterodoxy  is  another  man's  doxy."  Recur 
to  Watt's  sensible  remark,  ante,  page  209. 

2  These  bear  internal  testimony  to  the  luxury,  non-residence,  favour 
itism,  abuse  of  patronage,  concubinage,  prevalent  among  the  clergy,  car 
dinals  and  bishops  not  excepted.     See  particularly  Sess.  xxv.  de  Reformat. 
One  decree,  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  relates  to  lay  duels  :  "  Detestabilis 
duellorum  usus   fabricante   diabolo  introductus."     The  principals  and 
seconds  in  them  are  regarded  as  homicides,   and  subjected  to  excommu 
nication,  confiscation,   unconsecrated   burial:    Cap.   19.      The   Church 
showed  herself  beforehand  here,   cognisant  and  remedial  of  the  moral 
wants  of  society,   as  she  had  perseveriugly,  for  a  succession  of   many 
previous    centuries,   in  fact  from  the  commencement  of   Christianity, 
shown  herself  in  the  yet  more  serious  and  wide-spread  matter  of  slavery. 

St.  Charles  Borromeo,  an  assessor  at  the  Council,  and  a  model  of  Ca 
tholic  prudence  and  sanctity,  promptly  enforced  the  decrees  in  his  diocese 
of  Milan :  allusion  has  already  (page  18)  been  made  to  the  judicious  code 
promulgated  by  him  on  this  occasion.  The  Chancellor  L'Hopital,  who 
had  been  for  a  short  time  French  ambassador  at  Trent,  resisted  their 
introduction  into  this  country.  Thuanus,  the  historian  and  councillor,  in 
a  later  reign,  followed  the  example  of  L'Hopital,  or  even  exceeded  it,  for 
he  seems  to  have  opposed  the  admission  of  the  Council  in  any  sense, 
whether  of  doctrine  or  discipline.  Ultimately  the  decrees  were  admitted 
with  some  qualification,  in  deference  to  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church. 

How  far,  had  they  been  promptly  received  and  resolutely  enforced, 
might  the  civil  contests  of  the  League,  and  even  ultimately  of  the  Revo- 
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pulpit  also  was  full  of  faults,  which  gave  Luther,  to  whom 
may  be  added  Latimer  and  similar  preachers,  an  advantage  in 
their  instructions.  A  passage  from  the  noble  Dispatches  of 
Cortes  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  may  illustrate  the 
secular  and  irregular  character  of  cotemporary  ecclesiastics  : 
he  wishes  in  the  Christian  and  Catholic  regulation  of  his  con 
quests,  object  ever  most  dear  to  that  devout  and  heroic  heart, 
not  "  bishops  and  other  prelates/'  but  "  religious  "  persons  of 
good  life  and  example,  subject  to  a  resident  General  and  Pro 
vincials,  empowered  by  his  Holiness  to  discharge  episcopal 
functions,  to  be  sent  from  the  mother -country.  Cortes,  as 
Columbus  before  him,  had  some  personal  reason  to  dislike  a 
bishop;  witness  Fonseca  of  Burgos,  their  mutual  adversary  ; 
but  his  objection  turns  on  the  prevalent  character  of  digni 
taries  in  Spain  as  prodigal,  nepotist,  and  licentious  ;  an  obser 
vation  worth  notice  in  reference  to  the  great  Christian  or 
antichristian  movement  then  progressive  in  Europe.1  For 

lution,  have  been  alleviated,  if  not  prevented  ;  yes,  of  the  Revolution,  for 
it,  like  its  religious  counterpart  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  occasioned 
in  part  by  the  irregularities  of  the  Clergy  ?  Thuanus  himself,  in  the  pre 
face  to  his  history,  lays  stress  on  the  importance  of  piety  and  morality  in 
ecclesiastics,  as  preventive  of  the  errors  of  separatists  as  well  as  the  vices 
of  adherents. 

1  He  is  apprehensive  of  the  contrast  with  the  piety,  integrity,  and  chas 
tity  of  the  Mexican  priesthood  lately  suppressed  by  him,  and  the  effect 
on  the  natives  in  indisposing  them  to  conversion.  "  All  the  preaching 
in  the  world,"  says  he,  "  would  not  be  able  to  counteract  the  mischief 
arising  from  this  source."  Letter  4,  chapter  6  ;  Folsom's  translation, 
New  York  and  London,  1843. 

The  Mexican  priests  were,  he  states  in  another  Letter,  "  debarred  from 
female  society,  nor  is  any  woman  permitted  to  enter  the  religious  houses. 
Theyalso  abstain  from  eating  certain  kinds  of  food,  more  at  some  seasons 
of  the  year  than  others  "  :  Letter  2,  ch.  5. 

Cortes  notices  Fonseca  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  fourth  Letter,  where 
his  tone  of  remonstrance,  while  firm,  is  temperate.  Though  a  bishop, 
Fonseca  was  president  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  to  which  was  intrusted 
the  regulation  of  colonial  alfairs,  and  "  held  the  offices  of  the  board  of 
trade  at  Seville  in  his  own  control,  where  our  messengers  have  been  ill- 
treated,  letters  and  money  taken  from  them,  and  all  succours  of  men, 
arms,  and  provisions  withheld." 

The  narration  of  Cortes  is  clear,  concise,  and  unpretending,  notwith 
standing  his  great  judgment,  capacity,  and  prowess.  There  is  here  none 
of  the  inspiration  of  vanity  visible  in  the  dispatches  or  correspondence  of 
some  modern  commanders,  such  as  Nelson  and  Napier  (the  military  Sir 
Charles),  not  indeed  of  Marlborough  and  Wellington.  His  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  became  him  to  compose  is  given  by  himself :  it  is  as 
follows  :  "  Your  Majesty  may  be  assured  that  if  there  is  any  fault  in  my 
relation,  either  in  regard  to  the  present  subject,  or  to  any  other  matters 
of  which  I  shall  give  your  Majesty  an  account,  it  will  arise  from  too  great 
brevity  rather  than  extravagance  or  prolixity  in  the  details  ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  but  just  to  my  Prince  and  Sovereign  to  declare  the  truth  in  the 
clearest  manner,  without  saying  anything  that  would  detract  from  it,  or 
add  to  it  "  :  Letter  2,  chapter  5.  The  subject  of  the  Letter  is  "  Temix- 
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immorality  in  individuals  may  lead  to  unbelief  and  impiety, 
heresy  and  irreligion  ;  if  not  always  in  the  agents,  in  spectators, 
successors,  and  communities  ;  and  the  secular  character  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Church  in  the  sixteenth  and  some  pre 
ceding  centuries  was  visited,  not  by  change  of  doctrine  on 
her  part,  which  in  a  Catholic  and  even  logical  view  is  im 
possible,  or  supposed  possible  for  a  moment,  would  be  an 
act  or  infliction  of  judicial  blindness,  but  by  the  defection  of 
large  masses  of  men  and  sometimes  of  entire  kingdoms.  By 
this  pruning  process,  indeed,  the  shoots  of  the  eternal  and 
legitimate  vine  of  Christ  may  ulteriorly  be  strengthened,  but 
it  is  at  the  cost  for  centuries  of  lopping  her  luxuriance. 

But  the  Reformation,  however  connected  as  a  circumstantial 
consequence,  however  retributive  as  a  Providential  penalty, 
is  not  on  either  account  in  the  slightest  degree  defensible. 
Having  deserted  divine  order,  it  devastated  religion,  regard 
less  of  piety,  justice,  and  charity.  It  attacked  the  truths  of 
faith,  when  it  should  have  been'  content  to  correct  the  morals 
of  ecclesiastics.  Having  discarded  the  Pope,  it  proceeded,  like 
the  ancient  Donatist,1  to  hate  and  revile  him,  and  since  by  a 
remarkable  provision  of  Providence  it  could  not  reach  him, 
to  persecute  his  adherents.  It  tampered  with  the  goods  of  the 
Church,  which  it  had  no  right  to  touch,  or  at  most  to  touch, 
not  to  appropriate,2  but  which  if  it  had  not  appropriated, 

titan,"  the  magnificent  capital  of  "  Monteczuma " 's  dominions,  into 
which.  Cortes  had  just  been  admitted,  and  which  ultimately  cost  him  such 
pains  to  capture.  The  description  occupies  sixteen  pages,  nor  can  any 
thing  be  more  picturesque  and  pleasing. 

Huet,  a  name  with  which  the  attentive  reader  of  these  pages  must  by 
this  time  be  familiar,  well-supplied  on  the  specific  subject  from  numerous 
sources  of  information,  often  adduces  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  fftnong 
his  Ethnic  parallels  of  Catholic  doctrine,  tradition,  ceremonial,  and  dis 
cipline  (see  ante,  p.  139)  ;  and  plausible  attempts  have  been  made  to 
connect  the  indigenous  population  of  America  with  the  missing  tribes  of 
ancient  Israel.  Nor  is  the  Israelite  origin  without  countenance  in  the 
Dispatches  of  Cortes.  Among  other  things  there  is  Monteczuma's  state 
ment,  founded  on  written  records  as  well  as  tradition,  that  the  ancestors 
of  the  Mexicans  were  not  original  inhabitants,  but  emigrated  "  from  a 
very  distant  land,  in  the  quarter  where  the  sun  rises  "  :  Letter  2,  chapter 
4,  pages  87 — 3,  105.  Compare  this  with  the  very  remarkable  passage  in 
2  Esiras  xiii.  39 — 45,  4  Esdras  of  the  Vulgate  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  ;  a  book  ancient,  however  apocryphal. 

1  S.  Aug.  contra  Litter.  Petiliani,  lib,  2,  cc.  51,  72. 

2  The  lands,    observes  Lingard,   if  to  any,   should  have  reverted  to  the 
original  donors.     The  crown,  suppose  power  in  the  abbot  or  corporation 
to  concede  possession  and  use,  really  extorted  from  them,  could  have  no 
more  than  the  life-interest  which  belonged  to  them. 

I  have  failed  to  find  the  place  in  his  history,  but  am  sure  of  his  sense, 
if  not  of  his  words. 

Lingard  might  have  cited  by  analogy  lines  used  in  another  reference  : 
"  Had  Richard  unconstrained  resigned  the  throne, 
A  king  can  give  no  more  than  is  his  own  : 
The  title  stood  entailed  had  Richard  had  a  son." 
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independent  on  that  selfish  cupidity  which  also  urged  it,  it 
knew  well  that  the  consumation  which  it  sought,  namely,  the 
prostration  of  Catholic  authority  and  the  realisation  of  false 
liberty,  could  not  be  attained. 

Such  was  its  spirit  and  such  were  its  proceedings,  as  to  re 
call  forcibly  Israelite  rejection  of  Samuel,  the  judge  and 
prophet  whom  the  Almighty  had  assigned,  in  consideration 
of  his  sons'  faults.  And  as  the  act  of  presumption,  so  the 
consequence  were  analogous  in  either  instance,  especially  in 
that  part  of  the  modern  parallel  which  pertains  to  England, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  :  the  substitution  of  a  secular  and 
tyrannical  prince ;  the  devastation  of  an  ancient  priesthood, 
the  erection  of  an  Erastian ;  and  finally,  the  decay  of  religion 
and  morality.1 

It  may  be  admitted  therefore  that  the  faults,  in  other  words, 
the  secularity,  covetousness,  pride,  pomp,  luxury,  profusion,  to 
some  extent  even  the  profanity2  and  profligacy  of  ecclesiastics, 
became  an  occasion  of  the  movement  of  which  Cardinal 
Julian  gave  Eugenius  IV.3  such  early,  explicit,  and  alarming 
intimation.  To  this  may  be  added  the  differences  that  had 
been  going  on  for  centuries,  especially  in  Germany  and  Eng 
land,  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.4  Here 
the  irritation  had  become  chronic,  if  it  had  ceased  to  be  acute. 
It  was  traditional  in  the  minds  of  kings  and  nobles.  Its 
proper  subject  was  the  temporalty  :  it  became  extended  to 
the  spiritualty.  Antipathy  to  persons  naturally  engendered 
dislike  of  orders  and  ofiices,  while  the  last  might  degenerate 
still  further  into  feelings  and  sentiments  prejudicial  to  doc 
trines  and  sacraments. 

Limiting  our  view  to  England,  it  may  be  considered  that 
though  the  rupture  with  the  see  of  Rome  originated  with 
Henry's  self-will,  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  Catholic  authori 
ties  clerical  and  laic  proper  to  the  realm.  It  is  to  their 
disgrace  to  have  yielded,  whether  to  save  their  lives  or  pro 
mote  their  interests  ;  and  that  they  yielded,  is  no  small 
proof  of  the  fact  on  which  in  a  European  sense  so  much  stress 
has  now  been  laid,  their  secularisation.  Had  they  refused 
their  sanction,  the  king,  able  and  resolute  as  he  undoubtedly 
was,  if  not  yet  revengeful  and  rapacious,  as  he  afterwards 

1  The  reader  needs  not  be  reminded  of  Doeg's  atrocity,  Jereboam'a 
hierarchy,  and  the  enormities  of  the  later  reigns. 

2  Cortes,  siqrra.     The  adoration  of  Aristotle,  and  the  classical  rage, 
might  contribute  to  it. 

3  Pontiff  A.D.   1431 — 39.      The   passages  from  Julian  are   given  by 
Bossuet  in  his  Variations,  i.  1. 

4  "With  a  view  to  impartiality  of  judgment  rather  than  convenience  of 
access,  the  Protestant  reader  may  be  invited  to  consult  Machale,  vbi  sup. 
p.  134,  chapter  xiii.;  the  Catholic,  Bramhall's  Vindication  of  the  Church 
of  England,  chapter  iv.,  by  far  the  ablest  work  of  the  kind  vitV  wv:i-l«  I 
am  acquainted. 
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became,  must  have  been  deterred.  These  authorities  are  the 
less  excusable,  because,  respectively,  had  they  sought  leaders, 
they  had  them  provided  in  Cardinal  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  those  martyrs  to  Catholicism.  At  any  rate  those  truly 
great  and  heroic  men  were  examples  of  self-sacrifice  in  the 
cause  of  order  and  of  truth.  Nor  of  those  who  came  in 
contact  with  the  king,  though  relatively  to  the  moral,  not 
the  political  adultery,  of  which  the  former,  as  an  object,  un 
doubtedly  paved  the  way  to  the  latter  as  a  result,  must  such 
truthful  and  dauntless  remonstrants  as  the  Friars  Minors, 
Paytow  and  Elston,  be  overlooked.1  But  these  were,  excep 
tions  truly  rare ;  and  so  time-serving,  and  consequently  so 
abject  had  Catholics  become,  in  convocation  and  in  parlia 
ment,  in  the  privy  council  and  on  the  j  udicial  bench,  as  to 
comply  with  the  king's  caprice,  covetousness,  and  concupis 
cence  in  everything  ;  in  the  dissolution  of  the  one  supremacy 
and  the  constitution  of  the  other,  in  the  mutation  of  liturgies, 
the  rapine  of  monasteries,  and  the  divorce  or  decapitation  of 
queens  and  nobles. 

Pugin,  the  eminent  and  lamented  architect,  wrote  a  short 
tract,  I  think  his  last  publication,  on  this  subject.  His  in 
dignation  is  just. 

These  men  are  more  culpable,  because,  had  they  resisted, 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  found  the  nation  at  large  favour 
able  to  retention  of  the  old  system,  whence  it  derived  so 
many  and  so  considerable  blessings,  consolations,  and  supplies. 
But  smce  they  so  proved  apostate,  it  necessarily  followed 
that  the  inferior  classes  succumbed,  as  Cobbett  says,  for  want 
of  their  "  natural  leaders/'  or  made  some  trifling  attempts  at 
iDsurrection,  which  only  resulted  in  inconvenience  to  them 
selves. 

"  Quidquid  deliraiit  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi."     HORACE. 
Princes  may  rave,  their  subjects  feel  the  scourge. 

I  may  here  add  that  according  to  Rishton,  even  as  late  as 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  rural  popula 
tion,  relatively  far  more  numerous  than  now;  the  counties 
in  general,  except  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metro 
polis  :  the  towns  and  cities,  except  such  as  were  maritime  and 
commercial,  and  of  these  last  the  juvenile,  luxurious,  and 
immoral  portion  of  the  population,  detested  or  disapproved 

1  Sanders,  whose  nomenclature  I  follow,  records  their  mutual  act  of 
moral  heroism,  which  may 'recall  its  correspondents  in  Micaiah,  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  St.  Stanislaus  of  Poland ;  and  Cobbett  tells  it  well,  in 
his  usual  tone  of  vigorous  and  merited  indignation.  De  Schismate,  fol. 
74 — 5.  History,  paragraphs  81 — 3.  Paytow,  Sanders  states,  was  left  to 
suffer  with  his  brethren,  whose  dissolution  he  precipitated.  Elston,  who, 
according  to  Stowe,  renewed  his  parrhesia  in  the  presence  of  the  council 
before  which  he  and  his  fellow-monk  were  summoned,  was  commanded 
forthwith  to  leave  the  kingdom,  as  he  did  by  retiring  to  a  monastery  in 
lower  Germany,  where  he  died  in  the  reign  of  Mary. 
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the  religious  change.  Of  those  who  might  accept  it  the 
majority  were  at  heart  Catholic,  but  thought  it  incumbent  to 
conform  exteriorly  to  the  laws,  and  to  comply  with  the  queen's 
will ;  on  the  plea  that  if  they  erred  in  so  doing,  the  onus 
peccati  rested  on  her.1  Through  these  doubtless,  as  regards 
the  people  in  contradistinction  to  the  parliament,  she  gained 
her  point  and  effected  her  Establishment.  As  regards  the 
parliament,  she  facilitated  a  majority  in  the  lower  house  by 
tampering  with  the  elections  :  in  the  upper  she  created  a 
new  bench  of  bishops,  with  one  graceless  exception,  Kitchin 
of  Llandaff,  while  she  gained  the  lay  lords  by  promises,  gifts, 
or  threats.2  Persecution  ultimately  cleared  the  land  of 
recusants. 

Kishton's  account  of  the  new  clergy,  their  low  marriages, 
frivolities,  fasting,  and  mixed  communions  in  accommodation 
to  a  period  of  transition,  might  supply  such  a  historian  as 
Fuller  with  jests,  Macaulay  with  incident,  and  Blunt  with 
severity. 

1  Ubi  sup.  p.  116,  fol.  159. 

2  Rishton,  fol.  154.  Kitchin  is  stigmatised  by  Camden  as  "  the  calamity 
of  his  see  ;"  by  Heylin,  as  one,  "  who  having  formerly  submitted  to  every 
change,  resolved  to  show  himself  no  changeling." 

Heath,  Archbishop  of  York,  at  this  time  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Lords  by  a  forcible  speech  against  the  Supremacy  of  Christ's  Church 
being  lodged  in  a  Woman.  The  speech  is  reported  in  Manning's  Eng 
land's  Conversion  and  Reformation  compared,  Dial.  3,  Sect.  9,  Antwerp, 
1725.  It  reminds  one  of  the  more  scholastic  reasoning  of  Sanders,  De 
Clave  David,  Lib.  vi.  throughout,  Romas,  1588.  This  feminine  supremacy 
was  the  ridicule  of  foreigners,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant ;  among 
others  of  Calvin.  The  old  joke  of  a  Pope- Joan  would  naturally  present 
itself  as  now  realised  in  good  earnest. 

Sanders  contrasts  the  absence  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  from  the  institution 
of  the  Eucharist,  her  non-interference  with  apostolic  councils,  and  the  con 
stant  tenour  of  the  revealed  rule  which  excludes  the  woman  from  eccle 
siastical  function  and  dogmatic  dictation :  the  Satanic  process  being 
otherwise,  as  in  the  temptation  of  Eve.  I  may  remark  that  when  he 
wrote  monarchs  thought  and  acted  for  themselves,  and  therefore  a  theo 
logian  might  with  some  reason  lay  stress  on  the  difference  of  sex :  in  the 
present  state  of  English  polity  it  cannot  be  material  who  represents  the 
supremacy,  whether  a  man  or  a  woman.  Still  it  deserves  consideration 
that  the  durable  foundation  of  that  supremacy  was  laid  by  a  woman;  and 
so  far  deference  is  due  to  the  arguments,  or  truth  may  be  seconded  by 
the  representations  of  Heath  and  Sanders. 

The  Supremacy  of  the  Crown  is  properly  founded  in  the  Elizabethan 
Act  of  1558.  The  Act  gives  all  such  "  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  juris 
diction  as  by  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  power  or  authority  had  ever 
been,  and  can  lawfully  be  exercised."  The  theological  Article  in  the 
Prayer-book,  the  thirty-seventh,  is  guarded  ;  but  even  it  only  excepts  the 
actual  ministration  of  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments,  which  the  Crown 
would  not  seek  to  discharge  personally,  and  which  it  must  discharge  by 
delegation.  Moreover,  that  ministration,  at  the  hands  of  Anglican  eccle 
siastics  as  nationally  representative,  rests  on  parliamentary  enactment : 
it  may  therefore  be  transferred  to  others,  or,  left  where  it  is,  be  gradually 
accommodated  to  the  progress  of  public  opinion  and  the  extension  of  false 
freedom. 
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The  next  paper,  though  entitled  by  its  author  A  PLEA  FOR 
DISSENT,  as  it  truly  is,  may  not  inaptly  be  introduced  here 
on  chronological  grounds,  so  as  to  connect  the  English  Refor 
mation,  on  which  he  has  just  animadverted,  with  antecedent 
history,  and  to  estimate  its  constitution  and  legitimacy  in  an 
international  relation.  There  is  something  hieroglyphical 
about  it,  yet  the  labour  of  deciphering  will  not  be  without 
compensation,  at  least  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  ecclesiastical  question.  Those  who  are  not,  may  be 
aided  by  recurrence  to  what  has  been  elsewhere  remarked.1 

I  have  been  present  at  parish  dinners  when  the  high 
priest's  health  having  been  drunk  by  the  senior  consul,  he, 
in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  would  say  something  ap 
propriate  to  his  position  as  representative  of  the  established 
religion.  A  dissenter,  perhaps  a  consular  man  or  a  tribune, 
not  unendowed  with  force  and  fluency  (no  uncommon  event 
among  republican  leaders  in  the  metropolis),  and  who  only 
wanted  education  and  opportunity  to  be  qualified  for  excel 
lence,  possibly  for  eminence,  might  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  and  the  succession  of  speeches,  alluding  to  some 
passage  in  the  pontifical  address  or  in  a  tone  of  general 
vindication,  observe,  that  though  the  Church  of  England  was 
undoubtedly  the  chief  bulwark  against  Popery,  she  had  no 
reason  to  condemn  the  Dissenters,  who  had  but  followed  her 
own  precedent  of  spontaneous  judgment  and  independent 
action.  The  observation  struck  me  when  I  first  heard  it, 
for  I  was  then  a  staunch  and  narrow-minded  Anglican,  and 
led  me,  with  the  aid  of  writers,  ancient,  intermediate,  and 
recent,  to  investigate  the  history  of  the  Church  in  this  island 
before  the  Reformation ;  and  this,  in  few  words,  is  my  con 
clusion,  noted  down  for  the  establishment  of  my  mind  and 
the  edification  of  my  imaginary  reader  : — 

CATHOLICISM,  ANGLICANISM,  DISSENT. 

"  Sublata  consequents,  tollitur  antecedens."     ARS  LOGICA. 
Disprove  the  consequent,  the  antecedent  is  null. 

British  Church.  Origin  not  clear.  Restored  or  rescued 
by  P.  P.  Eleutherius  and  Celestine.  Trivial  differences  from 
Rome,  except  the  Supremacy,  if  the  Supremacy ;  for  Collier's 

i  Page  73—4. 
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gloss  of  the  celebrated  reply  of  Dinoth,  abbot  of  Bangor,  in 
the  conference  with  St.  Augustine,  is  itself  questionable. 
According  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  what  he  really  said  was, 
that  "the  Britons  owed  no  subjection  to  him  (Augustine),  as 
having  an  archbishop  of  their  own."  This  does  not  neces 
sarily  amount  to  abjuration  of  the  Supremacy,  for,  as  Manning 
observes,  the  Pope  might  possibly  exceed,  or  not  unreasonably 
be  held  by  the  British  Bishops  to  exceed,  the  just  limits  of 
his  authority  in  obtruding  a  foreign  Archbishop  upon  them. 
Bede  makes  no  mention  of  the  Supremacy  as  one  of  the  three 
points  of  unity  proposed  by  Augustine ;  and  Collier  found  his 
version,  or  the  nearest  approach  to  his  version  of  the  story, 
in  a  Welsh  manuscript  without  date  or  name.1 

Saxon  Christianity  and  orders  traceable  to  Gregory  and 
Augustine.  The  mission  was  no  intrusion ;  for  the  British 
clergy  would  not  convert  the  Saxons,  whom  they  abhorred ;  and 
Augustine's  mission  was  sanctioned  by  Ethelbert.  Caerleon, 
the  British  archepiscopal  seat,  became  subsequently  reduced 
to  Canterbury,  the  Saxon,  by  a  process  every  way  legitimate, 
whether  considered  as  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  an  act  of 
the  Crown,  or  an  arrangement  of  the  Church.  The  Welsh 
may  still  wrangle,  but  what  then  have  the  English  to  do  with 
the  claim  of  British  priority  ?  They,  througli  their  Saxon 
forefathers,  are  originally  and  exclusively,  not  by  adoption, 
assent,  amalgamation,  the  children  of  Rome.  They  may  retort 
withBramhalP  that  not  the  agents  of  schism,  but  the  causers, 
are  the  true  schismatics  :  if  so,  let  them  at  least  confess 
themselves  to  be  in  a  state  of  schism,  to  have  forsaken  their 
first  communion  and  gone  truant  from  their  native  home. 
And  as  to  the  Welsh,  let  them,  if  they  pretend  British  pri 
ority,  resume  British  faith ;  and  then  see  whether  it  would 
not  be  as  well  once  more  to  play  hand  and  glove  with  Rome, 
in  exercise  of  the  "  obedience  of  love,"  which  even  the  sturdy 
Dinoth  is  reported  by  his  admirers  to  have  been  willing  to 
concede  her, 

Normans,  who  subjugated  both  Britons  and  Saxons,  were 
"  Papists,"  as  Daniel  says,  "  with  a  vengeance."3 

But  suppose  English  right,  on  the  ground  of  original  British 
independence,  to  shake  off  Rome,  return  should  have  been 
to  British  model,  as  it  existed  prior  to  Gregory  and  Augustine  : 


1  England's  Conversion  and  Reformation  compared,  Dial.  2,  Sect.  9. 
Ed.  Antwerp,  1725. 

-  Vindication,  chapter  ii.  Compared  with  Bramhall,  Barrow  is  no 
better  than  declamation,  or  Bull  than  dogma. 

8  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Britous  and  Saxons.     London,  1815. 

12 
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to  masSjB.V.,1  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  and  religious  orders, 
confession,  prayer  for  the  dead,  purgatory.  Then  would  the 
schism  have  been  worth  the  while  ? 

But  the  English  Church  reformed  herself  on  whimsical 
principles  of  her  own.  Take,  for  instance,  her  Article  on  the 
Sacraments,  No.  XXV.  ;  on  grounds  of  Scripture  interpreted 
by  individuals  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They,  however, 
tampering  with  other  matters  not  less  apparently  founded 
in  Scripture,  left  Episcopacy  untouched.  Now,  why  should 
Episcopacy  be  more  patent  in  the  New  Testament  than  the 
Papacy,  or  the  Baptism  of  Infants  than  Extreme  Unction  ? 

The  right,  then,  of  self-government  is  reduced  to  Scripture 
judged  by  the  insulated  individual  or  community.  May 
not  the  Dissenters  plead  the  same  for  their  schisms  ?  And 
have  we  of  the  English  Church  any  right  to  condemn  them  ? 
May  they  not  recriminate  as  did  P  .  .  rce,  my  "  consular  man," 
a  past  warden  of  S.  L.  S.,  and  tax  us  with  having  set  them 
the  example  ?  May  they  not  even  dare  so  far  as  to  contend 
with  the  resolute  and  oppressed  Puritan  in  Scott's  Peveril : 
"  What  are  your  Episcopal  tenets  but  mere  Popery  ;  save  that 
ye  have  chosen  a  temporal  tyrant  for  your  Pope,  and  substitute 
a  mangled  mass  for  that  which  your  predecessors  pronounced 
in  Latin  ?"2 

The  above  is  a  somewhat  brief,  still  perhaps  pithy  plea  for 
the  rights  of  Dissent  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Anglican 
ism  ?  But  if  Dissent  be  unchristian  and  unreasonable,  then 
so  is  a  schismatic  and  pseu do- catholic  Episcopacy.  Sublata 
consequente,  tollitur  antecedens. 

The  subject  will  recur,  when  the  apology  for  Dissent  will 
be  derived  from  the  existing  and  established  state  of  things, 
as  well  as  from  the  original  right  of  separation,  in  expansion 
of  some  things  that  have  been  said  here.  The  paper,  in 
which  the  subject  will  be  resumed,  is  headed,  Dissent  Irre 
claimable. 

1  Veneratio  scilicet  duliae,  Beatae  Virgin!  debita ;  haudquaquam  ado- 
ratio  latrise,  soli  Deo  solvenda.     Quamvis  veneratio,  quse  Beatse  Virgini 
debetur  prse  cseteris  creaturis  seu  sanctis  eminentius,  non  qualiscunque 
dulia  dicitur,  sed  hyperdulia,  quia  mater  est  Dei.     Vide  3  D.  Thoruae 
Qu.  26,  art.  6. 

2  Bridgenorth,  in  chapter  x. 
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"  Albus  an  ater  sis,  nescio."    ANCIENT  ADAGE. 
Are  you  white  or  black  ? 

Oppose :  to  one  Pope — every  man  a  pope. 

To  Catholicity— Babel. 

To  all  going  to  heaven  one  way — every  man  going  to  the 
devil  his  own. 

To  reservation  of  Scripture — perversion,  contempt,  neglect, 
of  Scripture. 

To  ultra- scriptural  notions — anti- scriptural. 

To  extra -scriptural  tradition — infra-scriptural  interpreta 
tion  ;  no  adequate  study  or  breadth  of  Scripture,  no  logical 
accuracy,  no  comprehensive  analogy,  no  consistent  tenour. 

To  the  mystical  meaning— the  false  literal. 

To  "  superstition  " — infidelity. 

To  obligation  of  mass — abandonment  of  devotion,  public, 
private,  domestic. 

To  observance  of  the  fast-day — perversion  of  the  festival. 

To  the  use  of  images  and  crucifixes— no  cross,  no  kneeling ; 
to  bowing  before  God— sitting  under  a  man  ;  to  the  use  of 
form — no  form,  no  devotion. 

To  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross — no  self-crucifixion. 

To  opus  operatum — disuse  and  disbelief  of  sacraments. 

To  original  sin — a  carte  blanche. 

To  baptism — registration. 

To  adoration  of  the  Host — neglect  of  communicating,  or  no 
faith  in  more  than  a  commemoration. 

To  change  of  their  substance— the  elements  as  mere  signs. 

To  auricular  confession — no  self-examination. 

No  extreme  unction — not  so  much  as  death-bed  communion. 

To  matrimony  as  a  sacrament — marriage  by  registration 
and  the  Divorce  Court. 

To  purgatory — irresponsibility,  suicide,  universalism,  re 
liance  on  death -bed  repentance. 

To  papal  indulgences — extorted  self-assurance. 

To  Latin  prayers,  facing  God,  in  front  of  the  altar— familiar 
prayers,  prayed  at  the  people,  in  the  body  of  the  church. 

To  prayer  of  the  heart  with  less  evagation  of  the  discursive 
intellect — prayer  of  the  understanding  without  the  heart. 
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To  natural  eloquence— paper-preaching.1 
To  diffidence  of  self,   and  confidence  in  God — confidence  ill 
self,  and  diffidence  of  God. 

To  anxious  scruple — improbable  self-knowledge. 
To  rule — recklessness  ;  to  conscientiousness — presumption  ; 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  dove — the  wisdom  of  the  serpent. 

To  custody  of  the  senses — curiosity,  covetousness,  pro 
fusion,  vanity,  incoherence,  incontinence. 

To  retirement — protrusion  ;  to  reticence — garrulity. 
To  chivalry — dash,  affectation,  churlishness. 

To  fraternal  charity,  abhorrence  of  detraction,  and  sym 
pathetic  humanity — "  take  care  of  number  one,"  "  charity 
begins  at  home ;"  laceration  of  character  and  tea-table  im 
pertinence,  class  repugnance  and  vulgar  scurrility. 

To  abstinence — indulgence,  gluttony,  epicurism,  potation. 

To  the  cultivation  of  vegetables — animal  butchery. 

To  voluntary  poverty — selfish  luxury. 

To  the  concubinage  sometimes  imputed  to  celibacy — the 
adultery  commonly  attendant  on  matrimony.  (The  fact  is 
true  of  large  towns  :  ask  the  physician  ;  examine  the  records 
of  the  Divorce  Court ;  ask  prostitutes  themselves,  supported 
mainly  by  family-men ,  who  have  more  means,  or  more  induce 
ment  to  bribe  silence.) 

To  the  vigilant  chastity  of  the  devotee — the  luxurious 
celibacy  of  the  worlding. 

To  recollection — irreverence. 

To  lively  imagery — unmeaning  abstraction. 

To  things — words. 

To  the  living  Word — the  dead. 

To  irrational  faith — faithless  reason. 

To  divine  faith — human  ;  to  real — abstract ;  to  lively — 
dry. 

To  bigotry — indifference. 

To  "  persecution  "  with  unity — division,  confusion,  heresy, 
and  blasphemy. 

1  See  ante,  p.  8 — 10.  Caution  was  necessary  in  the  composition  of 
Letters  addressed  to  a  Protestant,  though  liberal  newspaper  :  it  may  here 
be  remarked  with  more  freedom  that  if  the  conjecture  of  the  homiletic 
influence  be  right,  the  abuse  of  paper-preaching,  with  its  multitudinous 
and  melancholy  consequences  of  vice,  indolence,  incapacity,  iuattraction, 
repulsion,  and  contribution  to  non-residence,  is  pretty  closely  traceable  to 
the  Reformation,  independent  on  the  Caroline  revolution,  when  Bui-net 
says  its  general  practice  became  prevalent.  As  regards  the  revolution, 
the  connexion  of  the  abuse  in  question  with  the  Reformation  is  clear, 
though  less  proximate,  for  one  main  cause  of  that  dislocation  of  govern 
ment  was  the  religious  differences  that  after  accumulating  for  nearly  a 
ce'ntury  had  at  length  attained  a  crisis  between  churchmen,  presbyterians, 
and  independents,  between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  and  ultimately 
between  the  parliament  and  the  army  controlled  by  Cromwell. 
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To  merit — antinomianism,  imputed  sanctification. 

To  necessity  of  good  works — dead  faith. 

To  monks — worldlings. 

To  monasteries — poor-houses. 

To  monastic  almoners— poor-law  hirelings. 

To  diffusive  plenty — millionaire  monopoly. 

To  the  supervision  of  the  priest — the  institution  of  police 
and  standing  armies. 

To  a  small  exchequer — the  National  Debt,  universal  taxa 
tion,  competition,  adulteration.1 


1  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  Debt  in  peace  and  permanence  with  na 
tional  prosperity,  notwithstanding  such  arguments  as  those  employed  by 
the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  an  express  pamphlet.  It  taxes  the  poor,  who 
cannot  possibly  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  it ;  and  aggrandises  many 
rich,  who  are  inexcusable  in  making  it  the  deposit  and  usury  of  their 
superfluous  funds.  It  has  given  rise  to  infinite  iniquity  in  brokerage  and 
the  stock-market.  It  may  even  enrich  the  foreign  potentate,  who  indeed 
forbears  war  while  his  capital  is  lodged  in  it,  but  may  easily  withdraw 
that  capital  in  anticipation  of  hostilities,  having  meanwhile  equipped  his 
armaments  through  the  interest  derived  from  it.  The  expressed  sense 
of  Englishmen  was  opposed  to  it  till  within  a  very  recent  period.  Doubt 
less  we  owe  much  of  it  to  Pitt,  but  apart  from'  the  difficulties  in  which 
he  was  plunged  and  which  made  accumulation  inevitable,  it  is  in  justice 
to  that  great  minister  ever  to  be  recollected,  that  had  the  Sinking  Fund, 
which  he  did  not  invent,  but  improve  and  enlarge,  and  the  diversion  of 
which,  at  any  time  or  on  any  pretense,  he  had  deprecated  in  the  strongest 
terms  or  deemed  an  impossibility,  been  maintained  as  he  constituted  it,  the 
Debt,  according  to  Alison's  computation,  would  have  expired  about  1847. 

I  feel  bound  here  to  observe  coDaterally,  in  memory  of  the  most  able 
and  durable  Welshman  of  later  times,  at  once  a  good  and  a  great  man, 
that  in  this  matter,  the  erection,  as  he  boasted,  of  "  a  pillar  to  public 
credit,"  Pitt  was  anticipated,  aided,  and  prompted  by  Dr.  Richard  Price, 
the  philosopher  and  publicist,  though  to  his  dishonour  he  never,  at  least 
publicly,  acknowledged  his  indebtedness. — The  life  of  Price,  by  his  nephew 
W.  Morgan,  is  a  model  of  biography,  like  the  Seeker  of  Porteus,  not 
descending  to  excessive  minuteness,  not  deviating  into  protracted  irrele 
vance  ;  yet  the  opportunity  of  enlargement  was  tempting  and  ample,  such 
was  Price's  intimacy,  or  such  the  amount  of  his  correspondence,  with  sena 
tors  and  patriots,  with  divines  and  scholars.  The  remarks  expressive  of 
the  principles  of  limitation  are  comprised  in  the  first  paragraph,  and  might 
profitably  be  pondered  by  later  authors,wont  to  overburden  their  readers  by 
their  compilations.  Morgan's  rule  is,  in  opposition  to  the  study  of  minute 
detail  or  the  indulgence  of  frivolous  curiosity,  selection  of  what  shall 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  principles  and  the  character  of  the  man. — 
Ed.  1815. 

To  resume :  the  funded  system  and  parliamentary  corruption  are  con 
nected  with  the  religious  difference  through  the  revolution  which  expelled  a 
Catholic  king,  and  the  exertions  made  to  wage  the  wars  it  occasioned  and 
uphold  the  dynasties  it  established.  As  therefore  irreligion,  so  venality 
descended  from  the  crown  to  the  people  ;  and  the  attraction  of  ministerial 
patronage  made  it  worth  the  while  of  candidates  to  bribe  constituents. 

Parliamentary  corruption,  commonly  imputed  to  Walpole,  because 
carried  by  him  to  an  extreme,  really  dates  with  the  reign  of  William,  as 
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To  loan— usury. 

To  gold,  prudence,  frugality,  and  solvency — paper,  specu 
lation,  prodigality,  and  bankruptcy. 

To  the  catechism — sciolism  ;  to  development  of  the  under 
standing — repletion  of  the  memory  ;  to  the  study  of  solid 
principles — the  acquisition  of  petty  facts  ;  to  discipline,  the 
foundation  of  usefulness — indulgence,  the  mother  of  vice. 

appears  from  Smollett  and  other  sources.  That  monarch,  disgusted  with 
opposition  and  contumely,  had  threatened  retirement  to  Holland  ;  his 
ministers,  therefore,  apprehensive  of  a  return  of  the  Stewarts,  which 
would  have  endangered  themselves,  devised  the  expedient  of  ingratiating 
the  national  representatives  through  the  media  of  place  and  money. 
I  regret  to  observe  that  Sir  Archibald  Alison  in  a  Review  should  defend 
"Walpole's  abandonment  by  the  plea  of  necessity.  It  should  rather  be  said, 
that  one  obliquity  lays  the  train  for  another,  alike  in  nations  and  indi 
viduals  ;  and  the  Reformation  may  now  be  said  to  necessitate  the  Ballot. 

But  pensioning  members,  possibly  distinguishable  from  the  preceding 
forms  of  corruption,  had  existed  many  years  before  William,  as  early  as 
1662,  a  period  soliciting  a  prolonged  parliament.  The  parliament  then 
returned  continued  eighteen  years,  and  was  branded  accordingly  "  The 
Pensioner  Parliament."  The  first  precedent  of  a  Long  Parliament,  or 
series  of  perpetuated  prorogations  regardless  of  prescriptive  practice  and 
the  rights  of  electors,  was  founded,  as  is  well  worthy  of  note,  by  Henry 
the  Eighth,  to  compass  his  church  changes  and  sacrilegious  appropriations  ; 
in  lieu  of  the  old  and  highly  inconvenient  system  of  frequent  new  parlia 
ments.  These  immediate  particulars,  perhaps  valuable,  I  find  in  some 
dispassionate  and  argumentative  speeches  by  Shippen  and  other  patriots, 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Triennial  Act,  printed  in  small  quarto,  1715. 

But  Walpole,  though  excelling  all  his  predecessors  in  bidding  a  price 
for  the  liberties  of  Englishmen,  did  worse  than  corrupt  the  representation  : 
he  employed  literary  hirelings  to  attack  Church  principles,  because,  akin  to 
Catholicism,  they  appeared  to  favour  the  exiled  family  and  to  be  repugnant 
to  the  imported.  A  most  flagrant  instance  of  the  obloquy,  possibly  of  the 
bribery,  notwithstanding  its  title,  is  the  Independent  Whig,  a  series  of 
papers  by  Gordon  and  Trenchard.  Skelton  mentions  Collins  as  a  co- 
operator  ;  Deism  Revealed,  Dialogue  8.  No.  15  in  particular,  on  Ecclesias 
tical  Authority,  as  claimed  by  the  High  Clergy,  an  Enemy  to  Religion,  is 
ascribed  to  him  The  general  tone  of  this  work  is  unscrupulously  abusive, 
and  sometimes  impious,  leveled  against  all  transmitted  and  systematic 
Christianity.  Reason,  the  old  story,  is,  of  course,  with  these  writers,  all  in 
all.  But  it  must  be  said  in  some  extenuation  of  Walpole,  if  it  be  possible 
to  extenuate  him,  that  the  New  Whigs  of  the  Revolution  had  done  much 
the  same  before  him,  and  deluged  England  with  innumerable  pamphlets, 
teeming  with  irreligion,  immorality,  and  aversion  to  the  Church  :  as  Hare, 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  himself  a  Whig  and  his  patroness  a  Whig,  testifies  in 
writing  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  December,  1710  ;  Marlborough 
Correspondence,  Vol.  2,  pp.  17,  18,  55,  Ed.  1838.  Similarly,  the  very 
able  and  indignant  Representation  of  the  State  of  Religion,  drawn  up  by 
Atterbury  for  Convocation,  March,  1710 — 11,  with  a  view  to  being  pre 
sented  to  the  Queen,  but  refused  by  the  Bishops,  for  whatever  reason, 
whether  its  severity,  or  opposition  to  the  encroachment  of  false  liberty, 
while  it  presents  a  sad  picture  of  the  state  of  things,  complains  loudly  of 
the  innovation  of  seditious,  infidel,  and  immoral  publications.  Atter- 
bury's  is  such  a  survey  of  religion  and  morality,  as,  in  point  of  style  as 
well  as  spirit,  Johnson  might  have  composed  in  the  same  circumstances. 
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To  the  Lives  of  the  Saints — the  idolatry  of  genius  and 
the  study  of  scoundrelism. 

To  the  Index,  which  enforced  deliberation  and  inspired 
conscientiousness — the  literature  of  Paganism,  precipitance, 
turpitude,  and  nonsense. 

In  satis. 

Browne  of  Newcastle,  in  his  work  on  Civil  Liberty,  which  appeared  in 
1765,  is  evidence  to  the  irreligious  and  hireling  writers  of  the  Hano 
verian  transition. 

See  cause  in  the  preceding  considerations  why  Swift  might  detest  the 
conduct  and  consequences,  if  not  the  principle,  of  the  revolution  of  1688  ; 
and  Johnson,  more  solidly  than  on  account  of  the  Excise,  speak  oppro- 
briously  of  the  "  Whig  dogs."  Johnson  is  known :  Swift's  animus  is  best 
seen  in  his  Remarks  on  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times,  annexed  to 
Dr.  Barrett's  Essay  on  the  earlier  part  of  the  life  of  Swift,  Ed.  1808. 

The  Remarks  are  not  commonly  known  or  easily  accessible.  Probably 
they  convey  the  mature  convictions  of  their  author,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  opinions  of  the  men  and  events  to  whom  they  relate,  in  his 
early  days  of  ambition  and  London.  A  reinspection  of  them  leads  me 
to  add  that  one  Remark  might  have  been  cited  by  Lingard  on  the  ques 
tion  of  that  moot  point  and  term,  James's  "  abdication  "  or  "  desertion  ; " 
for  Swift,  who  had  opportunity  to  be  cognisant  of  fact  and  motive,  and 
was  endowed  with  more  acumen  than  most  men,  emphatically  denies  and 
discards  so  much  as  "  desertion,"  affirming  that  the  King  "  was  most 
certainly  forced  away,  and  driven  out."  The  final  act  of  James,  therefore, 
was  not  properly  free,  but  seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  solicitude  to 
save  his  neck  from  the  lot  of  Richard  the  Second  and  Charles  the  First ; 
for  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  that,  as  Hale  says,  "  Small  is,"  or  at  least 
then  was,  "  the  distance  between  the  prisons  and  graves  of  princes."  He 
fled  the  kingdom,  and  that  through  a  necessity  induced  by  his  own  accu 
mulated  obstinacy  and  precipitance  ;  tempted  to  do  so,  not  merely  by  his 
own  terror  or  despair,  but  the  facility  furnished  him  by  his  enemies.  To 
term  his  act  in  these  circumstances  "  abdication,"  is  an  absurdity  ;  and 
let  not  the  model  revolution,  whatever  its  other  glories,  pretend  to  the 
perfection  of  legitimacy  in  this  particular. 

Browne  is  already  identified  with  these  pages,  see  125 
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The  subjoined  paper  may  expand  or  impress,  though  it 
should  repeat,  some  passages  in  the  preceding,  and  conse 
quently  is  assigned  the  present  place.  The  battery  in  the 
Note  on  Blasphemy  was  directed  principally  against  anti- 
Christian  philosophy  :  here  a  few  shots  are  fired  at  anti-catholic 
theology.  Whether  they  hit  is  another  question. 

The  author  of  this  volume  ventures  to  hope  that  his  country 
men,  noiv  that  a  second  opportunity  is  presented  them,  may  pay 
him  more  attention ;  for  he  seeks  their  good,  agreeably  to  his  own 
experience  and  convictions,  and  speaks,  as  Whately  counsels 
the  pulpiteer,  not  because  he  wants  to  say  something,  but  because 
he  has  something  to  say.  To  seek  his  own  glory,  were,  in  a  matter 
so  repugnant,  an  idle  thing,  as  well  as  in  a  matter  so  serious  a 
cidpable.  As  to  the  pervading  subject  of  his  volume,  it  is  one  of 
the  utmost  importance  and  the  widest  comprehension.  It  is  a 
genus,  compared  with  which  other  genera  are  as  species,  and 
under  which  they  may  be  included  and  classified. 
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St.  Matthew,  vii.  15-20. 

Doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  Incredulity  of  it  and  the  Sacra 
ment  that  remits  it.  As  to  the  Baptism  of  Infants,  long 
regarded  as  a  letter,  or  pursued  more  to  have  a  right  to  a 
certificate  than  as  a  religious  obligation,  it  is  now,  to  no 
trifling  extent  in  large  towns,  superseded  by  registration,  and 
will  be  more  so.  Observe  how  these,  the  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin  and  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  relate  to  the  fall  of  Adam 
and  the  Passion  of  Christ  :  consequently  faith  shaken  in  the 
two  former  stands  associated  to  a  similar  result  in  the  two 
latter.  So  we  find  it.  The  Atonement  is  fast  becoming  an 
open  question,  and  the  correlative  of  the  Atonement  is  the 
Fall. 

Eucharist.  Few  now  regard  the  Sacrament  as  more  than 
symbolical,  or  the  elements  than  consecrated ;  still  fewer  feel 
it  to  be  more,  with  that  profound  love,  reverence,  humiliation, 
and  conviction,  proper  perhaps  in  their  fulness  only  to  the 
hereditary  Catholic,  not  accessible  even  to  the  Catholic  con- 
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vert,  however  veteran.  Few,  indeed,  believe  The  Presence,  or 
are  so  much  as  conscious  of  such  a  question  or  possibility. 
Those  who  admit  it,  must  in  the  Reformed  Anglican  sense 
confine  themselves  to  a  "  spiritual "  presence,  in  deference  to 
the  decisive  protestation  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Office 
in  the  Prayer-book.1  But  that  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
literal  sense  of  Scripture,  nor  is  reconcilable  with  the  strong, 
clear,  discursive  language,  appellatives,  and  expositions  of  the 
Fathers.  Whatever  their  view  of  the  doctrine,  the  great 
majority  of  English  churchmen  never  receive  the  sacrament. 
See  the  shock  truth  here  sustained  in  the  Reformation,  and 
the  endless  controversies  that  ensued.  Yet  the  encroachment 
of  degeneracy  may  seem  to  have  been  gradual,  for,  to  cite  an 
instance  by  way  of  contrast,  as  late  as  the  days  of  the  unfor 
tunate  Charles,  and  the  vicariate  of  the  persecuted  Squiers, 
I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  communicants  at  Easter  might 
amount  to  some  three  thousand  in  the  single  church  of  St. 
Leonard,  Shoreditch. 

Confirmation.  This,  though  "  a  corrupt  following  of  the 
Apostles,  and  not  a  Sacrament  of  the  Gospel,  generally  neces 
sary  to  salvation,"2  of  the  five  degraded  Sacraments,  for 
whatever  reason,  perhaps  its  peculiar  relation  to  the  Episco 
pate,  retained  honour  at  the  hands  of  the  Prayer-book 
reformers  only  inferior  to  Orders.  It  is  virtually  in  the 
Anglican  system  a  Sacrament,  nor  can  there  be  much  doubt 
that  for  many  years  it  was  extensively  observed  by  church- 
folk.  Now  otherwise  :  even  in  those  agricultural  districts 
where  everything  is  known,  everything  accessible,  and  the 
clergy  have  all  to  themselves,  they  can  rarely  get  more  than 
the  girls. 

Matrimony.  No  "  Sacrament  of  the  Gospel,"  at  best  "  a 
state  of  life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures,"  said  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  Thus  encouraged,  the  civil  power  sanctioned  par 
liamentary  divorce,  later  common  and  judicial ; ;J  serious 
changes  of  degenerate  character,  but  trifles  to  what  is  to 

1  "Whereas,"  &c.  It  were  pious  and  prudent  to  speak  cautiously  in 
so  great  a  matter,  for  Christ's  Body  is  not  now  "  natural,"  in  our  sense  of 
the  word :  nor  on  earth  was  it  precisely  "  natural"  in  the  act  of  resurrec 
tion  to  rise  and  issue  forth  regardless  of  the  stone,  or  after  it  to  appear  in 
diverse  forms,  to  speak  in  a  different  voice,  to  vanish  from  sight,  to  enter 
a  room  of  which  the  doors  were  fast :  Matt,  xxviii.  2  ;  Mark  xvi.  12  ; 
Luke  xxiv.  13-82  ;  John  xx.  14-16  ;  xxi.  26.  Scripture,  elucidated  by 
the  disquisitions  of  theological  doctors  upon  the  scattered  hints  it  supplies, 
imparts  some  insight,  yet  we  know  not  sufficiently  what  will  be  the 
supernatural  constitution  and  capabilities  of  glorified  body  even  in  the 
case  of  the  common  just :  much  less  know  we  what  they  are  in  the  case 
of  Him  who  is  God  and  Man  in  one  Christ. 

2  Art.  xxv.     Catechism.  8  Vide  supra,  p.  53-4. 
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follow  from  such  antecedents.  But,  "  a  state  of  life  allowed 
in  the  Scriptures  "  !  Surely,  then,  it  was  not  enacted  by  God 
in  Eden,  not  there  proclaimed  by  the  prophetic  father  of  the 
human  race,  mystically  representative  of  a  higher  and  un 
speakable  union,1  not  illustrated  by  the  conjugal  terms  in 
which  Jehovah  constantly  speaks  of  His  relation  to  His  people 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  not  re-enacted  by  Christ  in  the  New, 
and  pronounced  irreversible;  finally,  not  affirmed  by  His 
Apostle  to  be  "  a  great  mystery,"  or  Sacrament,2  partly  as 
typical  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Passion,  partly  as  deriving 
efficacy  from  them  ! 

Confession.  Not  obligatory ;  next,  abandoned ;  at  last, 
vilified,  detested,  and  abominated.  "  A  corrupt  following  of 
the  Apostles  "  !  Yet  whence  once  so  prevalent,  if  not  Divine 
or  Apostolic  in  its  origin,  for  Christians  in  former  days  were 
men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  equally  needing  Confes 
sion,  and,  apart  from  deference  to  the  authoritative  institution 
of  it,  not  less  reluctant  to  reveal  their  consciences.  Its 
sacramental  and  universal  obligation  may  be  contended 
another  way, — experience  consequent  to  its  abandonment. 
For  is  it  not  the  great  want  of  extra- catholic  communities, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  unity  of  doctrine  and  disci 
pline,  no  real  sense  or  adequate  use  of  the  Priesthood,  no 
intense,  refined,  or  prevalent  holiness?  To  the  same  want 
also  traceable,  much  insubordination,  abandonment,  impeni 
tence,  irreligion,  infidelity,  insanity,  self-murder.  How  many 
consequently  are  irrecoverably  lost !  How  many  more  never 
refine  their  spirits,  rectify  their  principles,  or  perfect  their 
repentance  !  Capriciously  made  non-compulsory  and  left  to 
choice,  Confession  has  ceased  to  be  employed  even  by  that 
large  number  of  persons  for  whom  it  is  most  desirable,  if 
not  absolutely  indispensable,  that  they  should  employ  it ; 
who,  would  they  but  resort  to  the  priest,  might  be  saved 
betimes  from  the  snares  of  vice,  or  extricated  from  them 
after  deep  entanglement. 

The  Prayer-book,  of  which  the  character  is  Catholic,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Articles  of  which  the  character  is 
Calvinistic,  in  the  first  of  its  two  Exhortations  to  Holy 
Communion,  sanctions  resort  to  a  "minister,"  but  does  not 
make  it  regular  or  obligatory.  The  limitation  is  to  oppressed 
or  perplexed  conscience.  Probably  therefore,  for  let  them 
have  the  best  of  the  doubt,  the  compilers  never  expected  that 
a  whole  nation  should  discard  consultation  and  confession, 

1  Gen.  ii.  23-4. 

2  Eph.  v.  32,  "Mystery"  and  "Sacrament"  are  used  synonymously 
by  the  Fathers,  and  may  therefore  he  concluded  to  have  heen  so  used  by 
the  Apostles  ;  for  additional  example,  1  Cor,  iv.  1. 
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that  part  of  it  especially  which  most  needs  this  Christian 
remedy.  Yet  might  they  not  have  foreseen  the  fact,  on  the 
principle  that  times  change,  and  we  change  in  them  ?  The 
sensibility  which  might  still  exist  in  the  English  conscience 
speedily  decayed  with  the  disuse  of  the  Confessional  and  the 
encroachment  of  impiety ;  till  at  length,  so  far  from  being 
regarded  as  salutary,  not  to  say  sacramental,  Confession  be 
came  reviled  as  the  bond  of  slavery  and  the  medium  of  con 
tamination.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  Confession  must  be 
made  universal  and  compulsory,  as  experience  shows,  or  it 
will  cease  to  be  employed  in  many  cases  where  it  is  most 
desirable  or  least  dispensable.  Indeed,  irrespective  of  Catholic 
consent  still  tenacious,  and  Christian  practice  once  universal, 
the  words  of  institution, "  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,"  may  as 
legitimately  be  understood  to  indicate  unexceptional  obliga 
tion  as  particular  resort. 

Notwithstanding  the  peremptory  language  of  its  twenty- 
fifth  Article,  another  part  of  the  English  Prayer-book,  as 
must  further  be  conceded,  prescribes  the  exploration  of  con 
science  on  a  very  urgent  occasion  at  the  hands  of  its  repre 
sentative,  but  probably  for  such  a  purpose  as  this  ill- qualified 
pastor.  Let  me  here,  for  a  moment,  placing  myself  in  the 
position  of  a  sincere  yet  censorious  friend,  present  a  remon 
strance  or  hazard  a  doubt. — The  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  as 
prescribed  in  the  occasional  offices  of  the  Prayer-book,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  parts  of  the 
ministration  of  an  English  clergyman.  You  aim  at  convincing 
of  sin,  as  your  first  and  fundamental  duty.  There  is  little  use 
in  speaking  in  general  terms  to  an  ignorant,  dead,  or  obdurate 
patient.  Yet  if  you  put  questions  of  a  searching  character, 
ten  to  one  but  you  are  rejected  on  your  next  visit,  or  you 
bring  a  bad  name  on  yourself  :  you  are  one  who  administers 
no  "  comfort,"  but  rather  distresses  or  excites  the  patient ;  or 
you  are  a  Papist  at  heart.  Yet  Laud  and  Taylor  bid  you 
beware  how  you  administer  the  opiate  ;  and  how  can  you  suit 
admonition  or  devotion  to  the  case,  unless  you  have  some 
insight  into  the  conscience,  as  a  physician  must  be  informed 
before  he  can  prescribe  ?  I  speak  especially  of  large  towns 
and  manufacturing  districts,  where  individuals  can  be  little 
known  to  the  pastor,  owing  to  multitude,  rarity  of  contact, 
and  change  of  place.  As  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  only  definite  ecclesiastical  act  left  you  to  perform, 
by  the  great  majority  this  final  tribute  to  their  Saviour  and 
farewell  acknowledgment  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  de 
clined,  or  only  paid  after  much  solicitation  and  with  the 
utmost  reluctance.  Neglected  all  their  lives,  it  is  discarded 
in  their  deaths.  In  general,  all  you  can  do  is  to  converse  as 
a  friend,  pray  as  a  fellow- Christian,  and  should  there  be  want, 
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distribute  what  alms  may  lie  in  your  power.  Were  it  not 
for  the  last  consideration,  the  hope  of  bodily  aid,  legitimate 
as  that  is  in  itself,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  the  summons  to 
attend  would  be  far  more  infrequent.  Of  such  aid  the  rich 
do  not  stand  in  need,  therefore  they  do  not  care  to  see  a 
clergyman  when  they  are  sick.  To  sum  up  what  has  been 
said :  his  questions  of  examination,  if  to  the  point,  are  re 
pulsive  :  if  vague,  of  no  service  :  so  tha.t  an  English  clergy 
man,  visiting  a  sick  person,  can  do  no  more  than  any  un 
professional  Christian,  except  that  he  can  administer  the 
Communion,  which  most  refuse  to  receive.  Very  different 
the  mutual  estimate,  relation,  and  action  of  the  Catholic 
priest  and  laity.  Confession  is  expected,  confession  is  em 
braced  ;  it  is  an  indispensable  rule,  a  charitable  understanding. 
The  physician  has  much  that  he  can  do  for  his  patient,  and 
the  patient  gladly  avails  himself  of  all  that  the  physician 
can  do  for  him. 

The  Anglican  Church,  as  has  been  shown,  though  treating 
Confession  illiberally  in  one  of  her  Articles,  where  she  pro 
nounces  it  a  corrupt  following  of  the  Apostles,  yet,  with  a 
happy  and  unmerited  inconsistency,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
incidental  passages  in  her  exhortations,  rubrics,  and  sick 
office,  regards  Confession  as  possibly  useful,  in  some  cases 
desirable,  in  no  case  necessary  to  be  exercised.  Such,  how 
ever,  is  all  her  experience,  consequent  to  so  lax  a  prescription, 
that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Confession,  Scriptural  as 
it  is,  do  what  some  may  to  revive  it,  can  ever  become  a  lively 
and  acknowledged  part  of  her  system.  It  seems  fruitless  to 
demand  Confession  of  any.  if  it  be  not  made  incumbent  on 
all.  Yet,  after  all,  with  submission  to  her  and  other  self- 
constituted  Christian  communities  in  general,  how  necessary 
to  some,  how  salutary  to  many,  is  this  prevalent  indulgence, 
self-ignorance,  irreligion,  or  undefined  religion,  the  Sacrament 
of  penitence ;  to  insure  the  virtue  of  penitence  where  it  is 
not  felt ;  to  promote,  comfort,  and  regulate  it  where  it  is  ? 
How  unpractical,  without  this  auxiliary,  public  exhortations 
to  repentance  ;  how  unmeaning,  once  more,  and  unsuccessful, 
visitations  of  the  sick  ?  No  impression  is  made,  no  conclu 
sion  realised,  no  crisis  attained.  Men  have  hewn  out  cisterns 
for  themselves  which  can  hold  no  water.  Men  must  resume 
the  whole  scheme  of  Christianity,  before  they  can  be  made 
adequate  partakers  of  its  divine  benefits. 

These  pages,  continues  the  author  of  the  present  paper, 
if  they  be  anything,  are  pages  rather  censorious  of  Protestant 
defects,  than  controversial  of  Protestant  opinions.  Never 
theless  at  times  a  theological  topic  receives  partial  discussion. 
It  is  objected  to  this  Sacrament  that  the  priest  sometimes 
involuntarily  leads  the  impenitent  Catholic  into  a  false 
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\  security  by  vouchsafing  him  absolution.  Sed  contra  :  should 
it  happen  so,  the  priest  is  not  in  fault,  so  far  as  he  has 
exercised  all  due  discretion  :  his  compassion,  as  that  of  his 
Exmplar's,  extends  to  publicans  and  sinners  ;  the  profanation 
of  the  Sacrament  rests  with  the  recipient.  But  it  may  be 
considered  that  there  exists  a  similar  delusion  on  the  Pro 
testant  side  in  relation  to  a  mean  of  grace  undoubtedly  divine  ; 
and  that  the  believers  in  the  all- sufficiency  of  holy  Scripture 
to  salvation  occasionally  impose  on  themselves  by  appro 
priating  promises  of  remission  which  they  find  in  it,  but  to 
which  they  have  no  legitimate  claim. 

Similarly,  in  relation  to  this  sacrament  of  Penance,  or,  as 
suggested  by  it,  for  Penance  and  Purgatory  stand  connected 
through  the  medium  of  Satisfaction  and  the  temporal  penalty 
due  to  sin  after  the  guilt  has  been  remitted,  it  might  be 
retorted  on  one  class  of  Protestants  :  What  right  have  you 
to  censure  Purgatory  who  are  incredulous  of  the  Eternity  of 
Hell-torments?  Which  is  likely  to  be  most  noxious  to 
morality,  the  Catholic  "  superstition  "  or  the  Protestant  un 
belief  ?  Belief  in  Purgatory  deters  even  from  venial  sin  : 
your  Universalism  constitutes  a  universal  licence  of  all  licen 
tiousness.1  On  another  class  of  Protestants  it  might  be 
retorted  :  Why  condemn  the  Pope  for  granting  a  few  Indul- 
gencies  to  devout  Christians,  when  you  offer  Heaven  to  those 
who  have  led  the  most  irregular  lives,  on  condition,  for  aught 
you  know,  of  a  forced  and  fanciful  faith,  or  of  a  miserere  or 
two,  inspired  not  by  abhorrence  of  their  sins  and  condemna 
tion  of  themselves,  but  the  loss  of  enjoyment  and  the  dread 
of  dissolution  ? 

Another  objection  is  that  Confession  is  noxious  to  young 
persons  in  that  it  imparts  premature  acquaintance  with 
matters  of  which  it  were  better  for  them  to  remain  ignorant. 
Sed  contra :  they  either  know  something  of  such  matters,  or 
they  do  not.  If  they  do  not,  the  priest  will  assuredly  be 
content  to  have  ascertained  their  ignorance  by  a  process  of 
remote  inquiry,  not  proper  information.  If  they  know,  the 
probable  case  in  these  precocious  days,  whether  through  con 
stitution,  books,  or  social  communication,  it  is  better  for  them 
to  be  enlightened  on  the  turpitude  and  regulation  of  their 
tendencies,  than  to  indulge  them  in  imagination  or  action.  It 
is  better  to  know  that  what  we  do  is  wrong,  than  to  do  it 
without  knowing  that  it  is  wrong.  Ignorance  can  only  be 
bliss,  when  guilt  is  absent  from  the  agency,  and  not  incident 
to  the  circumstances.  Ignorance  apart,  it  may  possibly  be 
well  that  the  director  of  untainted  but  unsuspicious  conscience 
should  anticipate  the  world  by  adequate  revelation  of  its 

1  See  ante,  p.  205-6.        •: 
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snares  and  pitfalls,  its  lulling  sounds  and  tempting  sights. 
Nor  let  it  here  be  said  in  general  that  the  priest  usurps  the 
parental  right,  for  that,  when  exercised,  for  it  is  very  liable 
to  be  neglected,  is  not  sacerdotal :  not  at  all  capable  of 
granting  absolution,  as  is  not  questioned ;  but  neither  equally 
competent  to  guard  and  guide,  to  speak  with  authority, 
accuracy,  and  sensibility.  Possibly  in  the  remarks  now 
hazarded  I  am  travelling  beyond  my  last,  and  speak  without 
book  :  if  so,  it  is  not  I  trust  through  intrusion  or  conceit,  but 
good  intention  in  the  cause  of  Christ  and  His  Church,  of 
truth  and  right,  of  love  and  use. 

Unction.  There  is  no  sacrament  in  the  Anglican  system 
correspondent  to  Hope,1  the  theological  virtue  ;  nor,  conse 
quently,  any  for  the  sick  and  dying,  The  Eucharist  was  not 
ordained  by  Christ  for  this  specific  purpose,  however  piously 
and  properly  added  to  Unction  ;  but  one  would  naturally 
look  for  the  institution  of  a  specific  sacrament  at  the  hands  of 
the  most  compassionate  Saviour,  in  adaptation  to  so  solemn 
an  occasion  as  the  probable  vicinity  of  death  and  judgment. 
Bent,  however,  on  mutilating  Catholicism,  but  reluctant  to 
encroach  needlessly  on  public  feeling,  the  Reformers  retained 
the  Eucharist  in  the  clinical  relation ;  and  the  reception  of  it 
probably  continued  prevalent  during  the  state  of  transition 
from  the  old  religion  to  the  new,  and  for  some  time  after 
through  the  force  of  custom  and  prepossession.  The  two 
revolutions  that  succeeded  probably  did  much  to  devastate 
this  and  other  relics  of  the  old  faith.  At  present  such  recep 
tion  is  commonly  disregarded  or  declined.  What,  therefore, 
with  disallowance  to  probe  conscience  and  repudiation  of 
communion,  both  in  contravention  of  rubrical  direction  and 
prayer-book  discipline,  can  well  be  conceived  more  meagre 
and  undignified  than  Anglo-clerical  visitation  of  the  sick? 
There  is  nothing  properly  sacerdotal ;  nothing  more,  as  I  said, 
than  is  competent  to  any  pious  and  intelligent  though  un 
professional  bystander.  Unction,  taking  Scripture  alone, 
might  as  usual  be  disputed  ;  but  in  such  a  case  tradition  and 
the  prevalent  sense  and  practice  of  Christendom  must  decide. 
Now,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  both  these  were  in  favour 
of  Unction,  as  intimated  by  the  conjoint  passages  in  St.  Mark 
and  St.  James.2  It  was  therefore  an  act  of  extreme  presump 
tion  to  "  force  the  course  of  the  river,"3  to  misguide  a  people, 
and  pronounce  that  Sacrament  a  "  corrupt  following  of  the 
Apostles." 

1  The  idea  of  such  correspondence  is  at  least  pleasing.     It  is  men 
tioned,  without  being  directly  approved,  by  St.  Thomas,  Tertia,  Qu.  75, 
Art.  1. 

2  Mark  vi.  12, 13.     James  v.  14,  15. 
Ecclus.  iv.  26,  Anglic*  ;  32,  Vulg. 
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Orders.  A  Catholic,  should  he  wave  the  historical  ques 
tion  as  to  the  validity  of  the  episcopal  transmission  through 
Barlow  and  Parker,  must  still  regard  the  Anglican  priesthood 
as  schismatic,  and  by  consequence  him  who  receives  the  Emha- 
rist  at  its  hands  as  doing  so  at  his  peril.,  in  proportion  as  he 
is  cognisant  and  convinced  of  the  schismatic  imputation.  The 
communion  may  be  valid,  yet  the  reception  may  be  culpable. 
"He  that  doubteth  is  damned  if  he  eat."1  But  the  object 
of  the  present  paper  is  rather  to  illustrate  degeneracy  :  what 
therefore  is  the  popular  view  of  the  clergy  consequent  to  the 
degradation  of  Orders  from  its  position  as  a  Sacrament  con 
jointly  with  the  other  changes  ?  They  have  ceased  to  be  a 
priesthood  in  the  proper  sense ;  they  are  regarded  as  worth 
no  more  than  their  education,  manners,  and  secular  position 
give  them  a  right  to  claim.  The  representative  of  Christ  has 
ceased  to  exist  in  Protestant  countries  with  the  abolition  of 
the  Sacrifice  and  the  abandonment  of  Confession,  and  the 
Priest  is  transmuted  into  the  "  Parson  ;  "  a  term  in  modern 
language  very  differ ent  from  that  in  which  it  was  employed 
by  Herbert  to  designate  his  exquisite  outline  of  the  country 
pastor,  or  in  which  it  is  vindicated  by  Blackstone,  who  refers 
to  its  original  meaning,  Persona  Ecclesiae,  even  while  he 
admits  its  popular  abuse. 

A  ttendance  at  Church  or  Chapel.  Commonly  omitted,  mostly 
irregular,  often  wholly  abandoned ;  for  nothing  is  easier, 
though  nothing  more  noxious,  than  to  gain  a  habit  of  neglect 
ing  the  duties  of  piety.  Compare  this  with  the  old  rule  of 
missa  (whatever  else)  on  dies  dominicae  &nd.festa  sub  praecepto9 
Sundays  and  days  of  obligation,  which  together  might  in  it 
amount  to  eighty.  The  miserable  legislation,  the  revolutions, 
the  schism  and  infidelity  that  have  since  accrued,  have  shaken 
the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the  piety  of  the  people  to 
their  foundations.2 

Fasting.  Regarded  as  a  remnant  of  superstition.  Prac 
tised  only  on  the  days  prescribed  in  the  Prayer-book  by  a  few 
enthusiasts  ;  or  if  by  a  larger  number,  only  on  two  days  in  the 
year,  Ash  Wednesday  and  Good  Friday,  if  fasting  or  so  little 
as  abstinence  it  may  be  termed,  and  not  rather  luxury,  to  eat 
then  freely  of  fish  where  the  habitual  diet  is  flesh,  or  perhaps 
to  begin  with  fish  by  way  of  salvo  to  religion,  but  to  conclude 
with  flesh  as  indispensable  to  health.  Such  fasting  is  mockery, 
or,  however  that  may  be,  must  cease  itself  with  the  progress 
of  laxity.  I  speak  of  those  who  pretend  some  deference  to  the 
Establishment  :  as  for  the  mixed  multitude,  its  chief  carnival 
is  the  day  still  commonly  consigned  as  a  day  of  cessation 


1  Bom.  xiv.  23.  2  Of  this  kind  above,  151-3. 
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from  servile  work  in  commemoration  of  the  crucifixion,  and 
the  theatres  licenced  by  the  government  will  be  opened,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  not  only  on  the  other  days  of  Holy 
Week,  the  case  already,  but  on  Good  Friday.  So  much,  now- 
a-days,  for  self-denial,  penitence,  retirement,  self T inquiry, 
respect  for  the  atonement,  sympathy  with  the  sorrows  and 
sufferings  of  our  Saviour  !  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  anti 
thetical,  that  certain  festivals  are  kept  with  all  due  observance 
of  the  corporeal  festivity  :  and  that  in  general  EngHshmen  live 
as  fully  and  luxuriously  as  their  health  and  means  will  allow, 
while  they  forget  or  deny  that  mortification  of  the  appetite 
has  any  effect  on  the  spiritual  system,  and  may  be  conducive 
to  self-control,  contrition,  and  devotion,  to  which  may  be 
added  charity,  not  only  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  em 
powered  through  the  diminution  of  expense,  but,  spiritually 
speaking,  coincident  with  a  sort  of  sympathetic  sensibility,  of 
which  that  mortification  is  the  mother  and  the  nurse. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  majority,  where  is  no  fasting,  or  at  least  no  abstinence, 
no  diminution  of  quality  or  quantity,  but  repletion,  there  can 
be  no  holiness,  whatever  else  there  be,  decency,  profession, 
enthusiasm.  Disease  and  distress  are  the  sole  equivalents. 
Furthermore,  he  who,  self-indulgent,  pronounces  judgment  on 
spiritual  things,  should  properly  be  considered  as  having  no 
authority.  He  does  not,  as  our  blessed  Lord  says  of  Himself, 
"Speak  that  he  does  know,  and  testify  that  he  has  seen." 
Essential  truth  is  wanting,  though  there  may  be  verbal, 
formal,  prepositional.  The  opinion  may  be  sound  :  the  man 
is  hypocritical.1 

Retirement  from  the  world  during  the  season  of  Lent  was 
once  an  object  with  all  devout  Christians.  To  it  stood 
associated  a  further  and  grander  idea,  retirement  from  active 
life,  not  for  ease,  or  from  sense  of  decline,  or  dread  of  disgrace, 
on  the  principle  : 

"  Solve  senescentem  mature  sanus  equum,  ne 
Peccet  ad  extrernum  ridendus,  et  ilia  ducat :" 

"  Free  an  old  horse,  lest  he  derided  lag, 
And  broken-winded  in  the  last  act  flag  :"  2 

not  on  this  principle,  but  in  prospect  of  eternity,  and  with 
purpose  of  preparation  for  it.  The  remark  of  Valdesso  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  is  cited  in  the  Rambler  with 
approbation :  "  There  ought  to  be  some  time  for  sober  re- 

1  Of  this  kind,  page  99. 

2  Hor.  1  Ep.  1,  vv.  8,  9.     Sir  E.  F.  (Kichard  Fanshaw)  in  Brome. 
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flexion  between  the  life  of  a  soldier  and  his  death."1  Yet  it 
is  observable  that  Johnson,  though  at  first  dubious,  and 
cherishing  the  dregs  of  his  old,  more  pure  and  severe  philo 
sophy,  when  it  came  to  his  turn,  and  determination  could  no 
longer  be  deferred,  did  not  act  in  the  spirit  of  Valdeseo's 
resolution.  If  Johnson,  eighty  years  nearer  the  irreligious 
movement  which  did  so  much  detriment  to  discipline  as  well 
as  faith ;  Johnson,  a  mind  in  many  respects  Catholic  or  in 
clined  to  Catholicity  ;  if  he  deliberately  persevered  in  the 
usual  gossip,  banquet,  literature,  and  excitement  :  what  are 
men  of  publicity  and  prominence  likely  to  do  in  the  present 
day,  a  day  which  sets  such  value  on  action,  and  in  which 
action  is  so  much  cultivated  as  absolutely  to  disqualify  for 
meditation  ?  The  same  remark  may  apply  to  ordinary  men 
in  their  degree.  There  prevails  an  absolate  incapacity,  not 
merely  a  distaste,  of  reviewing  life  and  contemplating  the 
approach  of  death.  Collateral  to  this  incapacity,  may  be 
observed  a  notion,  that  the  soul  of  him,  who,  regardless  of  a 
transition  state  which  is  one  of  direct  preparation,  dies,  to 
speak  figuratively,  in  harness,  is  most  acceptable  to  his 
Creator.  Men  know  they  must  be  called,  but  they  are  deter 
mined  to  be  found  busied  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Such,  if  I 
recollect  right,  is  the  resolution,  philosophy,  and  prescription 
of  Lord  Brougham.  No  wonder,  as  he  is  reported  also  to  have 
declared,  that  no  man  is  responsible  for  his  faitli  ;  for  such  a 
principle,  one  worthy  Buckle,  so  false,  yet  so  fundamental,  is 
sufficient  to  subvert  the  whole  structure,  riot  only  of  truth  and 
doctrine,  but  of  discipline  and  duty,  whether  in  the  conduct 
of  life  or  the  preparation  for  death. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  death  of  Lord  Campbell  has 
occurred.  On  Friday  he  took  part  as  Chancellor  in  the  pro 
ceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  the  day  following  gave  a 
dinner-party ;  Sunday  morning  was  found  dead  in  his  room.2 
Lord  Campbell  was  within  three  months  of  his  eightieth  year. 
In  a  subsequent  speech  Earl  Granville  remarks,  "  He  has  died 
full  of  years  and  honours,  apparently  in  full  possession  both 
of  mind  and  body.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  mind  like 
his  is  as  fully  prepared  for  a  sudden  as  for  a  later  death." 
This  general  proposition  represents  and  embodies  the  erroneous 

1  No.  28.     I  take  the  opportunity  of  observing  that  there  are  several 
passages  in  Boswell  on  the  mass  and  kindred  topics  of  objection  very 
creditable  to  the  Doctor's  discrimination  and  impartiality,  especially  at  a 
time  which  may  politically  be  termed  the  acme  of  Anglicanism,  when  the 
very  existence  of  Catholicism  was   unknown  by  some  and  forgotton  by 
many,  and  when  Dissent,  though  it  had,  with  the  exception  of  Unitarian- 
ism,  long  gained  toleration,  was  yet  subject  to  the  sacramental  test. 

See  further  Appendix,  No.  10,  Johnson  in  vindication  of  Catholicism, 

2  June  23,  1861. 
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principle  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Lord  Campbell  might  in 
other  respects  be  prepared  for  eternity  ;  but  to  be  caught  away 
in  the  midst  of  absorbing  secular  occupation,  however  useful 
or  honourable,  proves  little  in  reference  to  an  unseen  state, 
and  an  intelligent  Christian  would  rather  pray  to  be  preserved 
from  such  a  death.  In  a  prayer  for  a  holy  and  happy  death 
by  Bishop  Taylor,  occur  the  following  passages :  "  Lord,  let 
not  my  death  be  in  any  sense  unprovided,  nor  untimely,  nor 
hasty,  but  after  the  manner  of  men,  having  in  it  nothing 
extraordinary,  but  an  extraordinary  piety,  and  the  manifesta 
tion  of  a  great  and  miraculous  mercy. — Bless  my  death-bed 
with  the  opportunity  of  a  holy  and  spiritual  guide,  with  the 
assistance  and  guard  of  angels,  with  the  reception  of  the  holy 
Sacrament,  with  patience  and  dereliction  of  my  own  desires, 
with  a  strong  faith,  with  just  measures  of  repentance,  and 
great  treasures  of  charity  to  Thee  my  God,  and  to  all  the 
world,  that  my  soul  in  the  arms  of  the  holy  Jesus  may  be 
deposited  with  safety  and  joy, — Amen."1  The  fact  is,  the 
fear  of  God  is  impared ;  the  enormity  of  sin,  the  holiness  of 
heaven,  the  terrors  of  hell,  are  not  viewed  through  a  medium 
of  faith  :  consequently  men  make  light  of  the  transition  from 
the  one  world  to  the  other,  and  either,  if  they  can,  dismiss  it 
from  their  thoughts  by  the  aid  of  business  or  diversion,  or 
contemplate  it  as  a  mere  act  and  debt  of  nature,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  Stoic,  not  as  a  special  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  Satanic  power,  as  the  crisis  and  terminus  of  proba 
tion,  and  the  introduction  to  an  unalterable  state,  where  they 
must  take  their  position  according  to  the  good  and  evil,  the 
faith,  love,  hope,  and  humility,  or  the  pride,  malice,  hardness, 
and  infidelity  of  their  hearts.2 

On  a  review  of  some  range  of  biographic  reading,  two  in 
stances  of  retirement  claim  attention  for  the  merits  of  the 
men,  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  and  Lord  Barrington.  But  of 
Wilmot  only  can  it  be  said  with  certainty  that  the  retirement 
was  religious.  That  able,  impartial,  and  exemplary  Judge, 
naturally  disinclined  to  prominence,  and  solicited  by  others 
to  accept  promotion  rather  than  careful  to  procure  it  for 
himself,  was  indeed  instigated  by  ill  health  so  consider 
able  that  he  was  obliged  to  absent  himself  from  his  judicial 
duties  and  employ  a  substitute.  Such  was  the  occasion,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  "  executed,"  as  he  says  of  himself,  what 
he  always  meditated,  a  "  timely  retreat."  The  next  passage 
possesses  peculiar  value  :  "  From  the  ten  weeks'  experience  I 
have  this  day  had  of  retirement,  it  is  the  state  of  all  others 
which  best  suits  the  colour  of  my  mind,  and  my  heart  is 

1  End  of  Golden  Grove.  3  Eccles.  ix.  10. 
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eased  of  much  *  perilous  stuff,'  which  always  lay  upon  it  :  it 
gives  me  time  to  look  into  my  account  with  Heaven,  and  to 
prepare  for  that  great  Audit-Day,  when  we  must  all  give  an 
account  of  '  the  works  done  in  the  flesh  ;'  when  meekness 
and  humility  will  be  exalted,  and  all  the  pomp,  place,  parade, 
precedence,  and  pride  of  this  vain  world  will  be  considered 
according  to  their  intrinsic  worth."1  This  was  retirement 
more  than  Christian  :  it  was  virtually  Catholic.  In  parti 
cular  is  the  observation  just  in  which  this  wise  and  good  man 
speaks,  as  you  have  just  heard  him,  of  his  retreat  as  "  giving 
him  time  to  look  into  his  account  with  Heaven;"  for  memory 
is  developed  so  much  as  perhaps  to  be  capable  of  recollecting 
everything,  once  duly  identified  with  it,  in  proportion 
as  attention,  free  from  collateral  distraction  and  inju 
dicious  regimen,  mental  or  bodily,  is  devoted  tenaciously  and 
consecutively  to  a  given  subject.  Mnemen  askou,  Exercise 
thy  memory,  was  the  precept  of  Pythagoras,2  practised  so  per- 
severingly  by  himself  as  to  make  him  fancy  he  penetrated  that 
pre-existent  state  which  made  part  of  his  philosophy.  More 
judiciously  Hierocles  observes,  in  enforcement  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  Golden  Rule  of  the  Golden  Verses,  daily  and 
orderly  self -inspection :  "  Besides,  the  cultivation  of  this 
habit  of  reminiscence  does  not  stop  at  itself,  but  qualifies  for 
a  consideration  of  those  things  which  we  have  committed  in 
former  life,  and  relumes  the  sense  of  our  immortality."3  Now, 
since  it  is  the  duty  of  Contrition,  not  merely  the  perfection, 

1  Life  :  1802. 

2  The  maxim  may  be  found,  interfused  -with  many  others  of  value, 
in  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  19.     I  may  observe  that  he  distinguishes  Psu(y)che, 
from  Zoc ;  the  intelligent  and  consequently  independent  soul  proper  and 
superadded  to  man,  from  the  sentient  and  animal  common  to  inferior 
life.      That  emanates  from  an  immortal  principle  :   this,  once   for  all 
engendered,  is  transmitted  by  continuity  of  seminal  procreation.     The 
observation  is  now  made,  as  it  may  subserve  other  parts  of  the  volume. 

3  lamblichus  will  repay  perusal  of  what  he  has  written  on  the  Pytha 
gorean  discipline  of  memory,  whether  directed  to  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  or  the  analysis  of  conscience.      De  Pythagorica  Vita,  cap.  29. 

In  confirmation  of  the  Ethnic  parallel,  as  illustrative  of  Scripture  and 
Catholicism,  advocated  repeatedly  in  preceding  pages,  and  with  which  the 
reader  should  now  be  familiar,  I  cannot  here  refrain  from  observing  that 
even  while  some  allowance  is  made  for  exaggeration  of  their  hero  in  con 
trast  with  Christ  on  the  part  of  Porphyry  and  lamblichus,  you  may  see 
proof  of  Divine  agency,  true  tradition,  and  Christian  anticipation  among 
the  Gentiles,  in  the  demeanour,  philosophy,  and  asceticism  of  Pythagoras ; 
in  the  origin  and  character  of  the  mysteries  which  trained  him  ;  and 
finally,  in  the  constitution  of  his  Italian  and  Sicilian  communities. 

Kiessling's  Editions  of  lamblichus,  Lipsise,  1815  ;  and  of  Porphyry  on 
the  same  subject,  the  Pythagoric  Life,  which  embodies  the  notes  of 
Holsten  and  Kittershusius  ;  as  also  an  anonymous  Life  of  the  great 
philosopher  from  the  collection  of  Photius,  ib.  1816  ;  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  on  this  delightful  and  didactic  subject. 
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to  recall  forgotten  sins,  however  remote,  not  indeed  scrupu 
lously,  anxiously,  perniciously,  still,  as  far  as  the  rule  of 
reason  will  prescribe  and  the  competence  allow,  it  is  proper 
like  Wilniot  to  present  her  opportunity.1  Barrington's  re 
signation  of  office,  though  perfectly  justifiable,  is  less  laudable  : 
he,  also  influenced  by  considerations  of  health,  a  condition  of 
the  nervous  system,  expressly  states  that  "the  great  object 
and  comfort  of  his  future  life  would  be  the  cultivation  of 
friendship,  for  which  the  leisure  at  length  attained  by  him 
would  afford  opportunities,  such  as  he  had  not  had  for  the 
last  thirty-nine  years."2  Instances  in  one's  own  recollection 
present  themselves,  Judges  Patteson  and  Coleridge.  Reli 
gion  might  operate  in  both  as  a  concurrent,  if  not  principal 
object,  least  dubiously  in  the  last,  because,  as  is  presumed, 
most  exempt  from  corporeal  infirmity.  Nor  can  I  here 
refrain  from  mentioning  Collingwood,  of  whom  the  Last  Act 
is  worthy  the  preceding,  the  test  at  once  and  reward  of  his 
devoted  and  exemplary  life.  Though  tied  to  his  post  and 
ship  by  the  necessity  of  naval  warfare,  he  early  takes  a 
deliberate  review,  and  finding  nothing  to  cost  him  un 
easiness,  resigns  his  country  and  his  family  into  the  hands  of 
that  Being  whom  he  had  so  long  supremely  served. 

Adoration  of  Society  and  Condemnation  of  Solitude  also 
necessarily  followed  from  the  neglect  of  devotion,  abstinence, 
meditation,  self-inspection,  observance  of  sacred  clays  and 
seasons.  Even  in  the  talk  and  writings  of  Johnson  may  be 
found  remarks  on  both  subjects,  society  and  solitude,  that 
must  be  termed  nonsensical,  did  not  we  recollect  that  they 
were  founded  partly  on  experience  of  himself,  whose  case  was 
pitiable  and  peculiar,  partly  in  observation  of  a  people  and 
society  inveterately  Protestant,  and  which  had  become  as 
incapable  of  meditation  and  devotion  as  of  medieval  architec 
ture  and  sacred  painting.  Modern  ma  is  external,  natural, 
or  animal ;  and  under  the  plea  of  acton  and  "  usefulness," 
supersedes  self-knowledge,  contemplation,  and  reflexion.  He 
aims  at  knowing  men  without  knowing  himself,  while  both  as 
to  himself  and  others  he  forgets  his  God.  Therefore  he  is 
neither  charitable,  holy,  nor  wise. 

1  See  above,  p.  235,  n.  1. 

2  Political  Life  by  his  brother   Shute,   Bishop   of   Durham :    1815. 
Health  only  considered,  both  these  eminent  men  were  wiser  than  Somers, 
wiser  also  than  Marlborough  with  observation  of  Soiners  ;    see  the  in 
teresting  Records  of  my  Life,  by  John  Taylor,  vol.  i.  p.  73 — 5,  Ed.  1832. 
The  information  reached  Taylor  through  old  Dr.  Monsey,  who  derived 
it  from  Lord  Townsend,  who  might  attend  the  same  cabinet-council  with 
Somers  and  Marlborough.     In  the  case  of  the  ex-chancellor,  and  the 
great  captain  equally  great  as  a  politician,  the  Horatian  maxim  above 
cited  had  not  been  observed,  and  the  melancholy  result  intimated  by  it 
had  ensued. 
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There  is  a  text  which  is  constantly  cited  by  the  enemies  of 
protracted  solitude  and  the  advocates  of  inordinate  society, 
accommodated  by  them  to  their  purpose  through  omission  of 
the  article,  but  which  is  strictly,  "  It  is  not  good  that  the, 
man  should  be  alone."1  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  society 
or  solitude  in  the  general  sense  ?  The  occasion  of  its  being 
spoken  was  Adam's  survey  of  the  brute  creation  which  he 
beheld  mated  :  the  Divine  words  therefore  refer  to  the  con 
jugal  state,2  very  necessary  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  but 
of  which  in  the  New  Testament,  whatever  once  the  degree  of 
obligation,  it  is  removed,  and  a  higher  state  recommended 
without  being  enjoined.  This  hackneyed  text  therefore  never 
pointed  to  the  inconvenience  of  solitude,  more  than  it  does 
now  to  the  in  dispensability  of  matrimony. 

"  Vellem  me  pluries  tacuisse  et  inter  homines  non  fuisse," 
says  the  saintly  author  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ  :  3  I 
could  wish  I  had  been  more  often  silent,  and  less  in  contact 
with  men.  Such  are  vanity,  cowardice,  selfishness,  and 
malignity,  such  is  their  prevalence,  such  their  intensity,  that 
it  may  perhaps  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  with  the  exception  of 
monastic,  and  other  cases  of  enjoined  or  necessitated  silence, 
that  a  man  by  character  thoughtful,  honest,  temperate,  indus 
trious,  and  vigilant,  whether  in  the  custody  of  himself  or  the 
cognisance  cff  others,  is  never  more  innocent  or  sensible  than 
when  he  is  alone  ;  next  to  that,  when  he  is  in  communication 
with  not  more  than  one  confederate ;  in  the  third  place,  that 
his  guilt  or  folly  is  apt  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  num 
ber  of  his  associates.  There  is  a  time  for  society,  and  a  time 
for  solitude,  but  of  the  two  the  solitude  of  such  a  man  may 
morally  be  more  eligible.  But  how  shall  he  endure  solitude 
who  is  not  capable  of  thinking  for  himself,  through  lack  of 
materials  and  perpetuity  of  bustle ;  he,  whose  reflexions  re 
coil  on  himself,  so  that  intercourse  with  his  own  interior  is 
distasteful ;  or  he  to  whom  it  is  necessary  that  his  tongue 

1  Gen.  ii.  18. 

2  They,  with  the  decree,  "  I  will  make  a  help  meet  for  him,"  and  both 
in  union  with  the  subsequent  actual  presentation  of  Eve,  are  properly 
its  sanction,  for  the  benediction,  Gen.  ii.  23 — 4,  is  Adam's,  as  the  pro 
phetic  high -priest  of  the  race.     Multiplication,  subject  to  the  monogamic 
law,  thus  sanctioned  and  promulgated,  is,  as  known,  additionally  pre 
scribed  both  at  the  creation  and  after  the  deluge  :  Gen.  i.  28,  ix.  7.    The 
collective  force  of  the  Divine  maxim,  act,  and  injunction,  after  the  prin 
ciple  on  which  stress  has  been  laid  more  than  once  in  these  pages  (see 
189, 190),  might  traditionally  penetrate  heathendom,  supported  of  course 
by  considerations  of  commonweal,  when  "  the  multitude  of  the  people 
was  the  king's  honour,"  and  that  not  in  the  sense  of  there  being  more  to 
pay  taxes  :  Prov.  xiv.  28.     It  might  operate  tacitly,  for  example,  in  the" 
reprehension  to  which  the  celibate  and  continent  Epaminondas  was  ex 
posed  :  Corn.  Nep.  Epam.  x. 

a  i.  10. 
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should  precede  his  mind,  so  as  to  qualify  him  for  the  exercise 
of  thought  and  the  elicitation  of  knowledge  ?  To  such  it  is 
clear  that  society  is  indispensable,  and  solitude  detestable. 

He  who,  English,  scorns  the  prescription  and  practice  of 
the  Church,  and  the  instinctive  sense  or  prudential  resolution 
of  genuine  Christianity,  may  yet  be  willing  to  hearken  to  a 
moralist  not  less  elegant  than  he  is  exquisite,  or  proper  than 
he  is  pious.  Let  him  learn  from  Addison  to  consecrate  talk 
and  action  by  the  exercises  of  religion  ;  to  observe  the  seasons 
of  society  and  solitude,  silence  and  secrecy  ;  to  be  alone  in 
company,  and  never  less  alone  than  when  alone ;  and,  finally, 
not  to  postpone  his  retreat  till  death  shall  interrupt  it.1 

Public  Schools  and  Universities.  I  do  not  touch  the  course 
of  study  pursued  at  them,  but  the  moral  treatment  or  effect. 
This  is  commonly  eulogised  as  development  of  the  manly 
character :  if  so,  it  is  too  often  at  the  cost  of  the  Christian. 
Knowledge  of  the  world  in  the  worldly  sense  is  dearly  pur 
chased  at  the  cost  of  piety  and  purity,  the  sense  of  "  honour  " 
at  the  cost  of  conscientiousness.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
this  has  been  and  still  is  too  frequently  the  case,  even  since 
the  improvements  to  which  in  public  schools  Arnold  led  the 
way.  No  regulations,  no  precautions,  perhaps,  can  prevent 
occasional  irregularities  of  very  serious  character.  The  most 
effective  check  is  once  more  undoubtedly  Confession,  which 
acts  both  as  preventive  and  corrective ;  for  the  prospect  of  it 
deters  from  sin,  if  only  in  the  view  of  exposure  to  the  re 
presentative  of  Christ ;  the  employment  of  it,  involving  as  it 
also  does,  admonition  and  direction,  dignifies  the  soul,  purifies 
the  conscience,  enlightens  the  understanding,  fortifies  the  will, 
and  introduces  love  and  order  into  the  affections.  While 
therefore  this  existed,  as  in  the  days  of  the  sixth  Henry,  who 
founded  Eton,  the  moral  atmosphere  of  our  schools  and  univer 
sities  must  have  been  more  healthy ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
England  has,  in  this  fundamental  particular,  the  education  of 
her  future  statesmen,  senators,  judges,  and  dignitaries,  gained 
by  the  Reformation.  That  they  are  not  only  able,  but  uncorrupt, 
and  amiable,  is  owing  to  other  causes  or  circumstances  :  to 
foreign  Revolution  and  domestic  Reform,  to  the  multitude 
and  stringency  of  her  laws,  to  liberality  of  stipend  and  the 
abolition  of  perquisites,  to  time,  progress,  and  publicity,  to 
civilisation,  for  which  she  is  indebted,  as  regards  its  higher 
departments,  not  so  much  to  the  letter  of  Scripture  as  the 
prestige  of  Catholicism. 

Of  the  constituents  of  medieval  education  the  reader  will 
find  a  detailed  account  in  Abbe  Gaume's  instructive  work, 

1  The  author  may  refer,  among  others,  to  such  Spectators  as  No.  93, 
317,  549. 
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entitled  Paganism  in  Education.  Of  the  constituents  of  recent, 
cotemporary  to  himself,  in  such  universities  as  Douay  and 
St.  Oiner's,  of  the  first  of  which  he  had  the  felicity  to  be 
a  member,  in  the  first  article  of  the  first  series  of  Charles 
Butler's  very  interesting  Reminiscences  ;  or  in  such  a  college 
as  Stoneyhurst  in  Lancashire,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Henry 
Best's  Two  Years  in  France.1 

As  a  comment  upon  the  assumption  of  the  manly  character 
as  infused  by  the  libertine  system,  take  the  following  from 
Butler,  it  is 'more  lengthy  than  one  could  wish,  but  is  too 
valuable  to  be  omitted  or  abridged. 

After  a  description  of  the  somewhat  ascetic  mode  of 
education  adopted,  "the  consequence  of  which  was  that  a 
foreign  college  was  the  abode  of  innocence,  learning,  and 
piety,"  that  able  writer  observes  :  "  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  this  system  of  education  is  perfectly  free  from  objec 
tion  ;  whether  the  sudden  transition  from  the  walls  of  this 
holy  retirement,  into  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  which  every 
youth  must  encounter  the  instant  he  steps  into  the  world, 
is  not  likely  to  make  him  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme 
of  indulgence  and  dissipation  ;  whether  the  strict  state  of 
coercion,  in  which  these  students  were  educated,  did  not  tend 
to  break  their  spirit ;  whether  their  imaginations  were 
not  too  much  subdued  by  the  awful  view  of  the  eternal  years 
thus  incessantly  presented  to  them ;  whether  more  of  the 
world's  morality  ought  not  be  taught  to  all  who  are  to 
live  in  the  world  :  in  one  word,  whether  the  general  effect  of 
the  system  was  not  calculated  to  produce  a  feebleness  of  mind 
and  soul  that  would  shrink  from  contention,  and  give  the 
palm  to  the  less  religious,  but  bolder  adventurer, 

'  Vincentem  strepitus,  et  natum  rebus  agendis.' 

'But,  what  is  the  end  of  our  being?'  asked  a  priest,  to 
whom,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  his  answer,  the  Reminiscent 
retailed  these  objections.  *  Is  it  what  is  usually  termed,  to 
succeed  in  life  1  to  deserve  the  praise  of  elegance  ?  to  obtain 
renown  1  Is  it  not  to  save  one's  soul  ?  Can  this  be  done 
better  than  by  protracting  innocence  as  long  as  possible? 
What  can  compensate  its  early  loss?— You  say  that  all  this, 
purity  will  shrink  at  the  first  touch  of  the  world.  Be  it  so 
but  the  victim  will  then  only  be  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  much  sooner,  if  he  had 
been  educated  in  a  dissipated  school.  Besides,  is  it  certain 
that  this  will  be  the  case  ?  Does  experience  show  that  the 

i  Paganism,  Hill's  translation,  London,  1852.  Reminiscences,  third 
edition,  1822.  Best's  work  it  is  now  needless  to  specify. 
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habits  of  years  are  so  soon  overcome? — Admit,  however, 
that  it  unfortunately  happens,*  who  is  most  likely  to  expe 
rience  salutary  compunction?  and  when  sober  years,  the 
retour  de  I' dye,  as  the  French  describe  this  period  of  life,  shall 
come  on,  who  is  most  likely  to  return  to  religion  and  regularity, 
he  whose  youthful  years  were  strict  and  pious,  or  he  to  whose 
youth  devotion  was  unknown  ? — You  say  that  this  sequestered 
education  and  these  submissive  habits  disqualify  for  active 
life  :  but  don't  they  teach  obedience,  teach  modesty,  teach 
duty  ?  Now,  what  is  the  rank,  what  the  pursuit  for  which 
these  do  not  eminently  qualify  ?  But  let  experience  decide 
the  question.  The  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  of  this  realm 
from  all  public,  and  from  most  lucrative  situations,  and  the 
general  depression  of  their  body,  place  them  under  many 
disadvantages.  Making  due  allowances  for  this  circumstance, 
and  for  the  comparative  proportion  of  their  numbers,  you 
will  find  that  they  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  their 
Protestant  brethren.  No  ;  the  more  I  think  of  it,'  continued 
the  good  ecclesiastic,  l  the  more  I  feel  disposed  to  advocate 
the  strict  precautionary  discipline  of  our  foreign  colleges.' 
The  Reminiscent  sincerely  rejoices  that  he  was  educated  in 
one  of  them.  The  words  '  Douay  College '  it  has  ever  been 
a  pleasure  to  hear  :  they  have  ever  brought  to  his  recollection 
years  of  great  happiness  and  scenes  of  great  edification." 

Let  what  has  now  been  said  of  education  be  connected 
with  what  was  before  observed  on  retirement  and  abstinence. 
Solitude,  remote  from  vulgarity,  according  to  Zimmerman,  is 
the  opportunity  to  contemplate  magnanimity.2  In  proportion 
as  the  spirit,  inseparable  from  the  discipline  of  the  Cross, 
grows  less  prevalent,  True  Greatness  becomes  more  rare. 
There  may  be  energy,  there  may  be  capacity,  in  a  word 
Deinotes,  perhaps  more  frequent  and  ample  in  unchristian 
states  of  society :  but  magnanimity  is  both  by  the  Greek  and 
Christian  philosopher  pronounced  a  virtue,  or  rather,  the 
consummation  of  virtue,  Ouk  oion  aneu  kalokagathias,  im- 


1  The  apologist  might,  as  a  rare  exception  to  the  innocence,  have  in 
his  mind's  eye,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  finished  his   education   at 
Douay,  as  Butler  informs  us,  implicated  in  that  indistinction  of  rank 
which  prevailed  in  the  Catholic   seminaries.     The  Duke,  as  should  be 
said  of  him,  though  at  the  same  time  perhaps  to  the  additional  discredit 
of  the   Catholic  cause,  laboured  under   the   disadvantage  of   a  sottish 
father. 

2  Chapter  3. 

3  See  ante,  page  231.   Having  there  slightly  described  and  distinguished 
the  term,  it  may  be  desirable  to  illustrate  it  by  a  few  additional  examples, 
culpable  or  laudable,  sufficient  or  defective.     It  would  be  easy  to  mul 
tiply  them.     Brasidas  in  Thucydides  combines  demotes  with  sophrosym- 
in  adequate  proportions  ;  Nicias,  sophrosyne  with  insufficient  demotes  ; 
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possible  without  perfect  excellence  and  goodness.1  Being  a 
virtue,  it  is  moral,  though,  in  distinction  to  most  of  the  other 
virtues,  demanding  in  him  who  is  its  subject  great  natural 
gifts.  These,  however,  are  neither  the  sole,  nor  even  the 
principal  qualification :  the  soul,  to  attain  the  elevation  of 
sublimity,  must  go  through  the  iterated  and  protracted  pro 
cess  of  self-denial  till  it  is  become  habitual.2  It  may  be 
surmised  how  rarely  great  men  must  occur  in  a  day  when 
almost  every  man  leads  a  life  of  luxury  and  satiety,  while 
many  have  drunk  deep  of  the  degradation  of  vice,  statesmen, 
senators,  judges,  ecclesiastics,  not  excepted;  vice  certainly 
unremedied  by  the  sacrament  of  penance,  and  not  improbably 
by  the  sensations  of  regret.  As  to  mere  position,  however 
elevated  or  important,  and  therefore  accidentally  termed 
"  great,"  it  proves  nothing :  some  one  must  fill  it,  lest  the 
world  should  retrograde  or  stand  still ;  and  how  often,  in  a 
corrupt  and  artificial  state  of  things,  is  it  monopolised  by 
rank,  attained  by  interest,  or  compassed  by  intrigue  ?  Ini 
tiated,  therefore,  informed,  inured,  as  they  are,  how  can  there 
be  greatness  in  the  conduct  of  our  public  men,  the  thoughts 
of  our  philosophic,  or  the  writings  of  our  literary  ?  Our  policy 
is  compromise,  our  maxims  worldly,  our  literature  amusement. 
The  prevalent  question  is  not  what  is  truth,  what  duty,  what 
the  unseen  and  metaphysical  standard,  but  what  is  public 


Gylippus  is  as  Brasidas ;  Alcibiades,  the  converse  of  Nicias.  Of 
English  captains,  Maryborough  and  Wellington  are  not  merely  conspi 
cuous  for  their  prowess,  hut  the  two  "elements"  seem  "mixed"  in 
them  in  exquisite  proportions ;  or  in  contrast  with  his  sole  rival  in  the 
claim  to  the  gratitude  of  England,  Marlborough  has  more  demotes  with 
not  less  sophrosyne.  Marlborough  resembles  Turenne,  his  master, 
vigilant,  skilful,  energetic  ;  Wellington  Washington,  prudent,  perse 
vering,  magnanimous.  Of  our  naval  heroes,  Collingwood  appears  to 
have  been  far  better  moderated  than  Nelson,  in  common  with  whom 
demotes  greatly  preponderates  in  Cochrane  and  Napier,  whereas  Hoste 
and  Brenton  assimilate  Collingwood.  Of  general  Englishmen,  no  one 
presents  himself  more  duly  endowed  in  both  respects  than  Cook,  the 
great  circumnavigator,  at  once^rudent,  prompt,  decisive. 

Of  modern  philosophers  it  will  be  best  to  say  nothing.  Our  English 
representative,  of  whom  more  is  told  than  any  man  that  ever  lived 
except  Napoleon,  abounds  too  much  in  the  neutral  quality  to  be  a  safe 
model.  Frederick  Schlegel,  to  judge  the  adjustment  of  the  man's  social 
demeanour  and  personal  agency  by  the  portrait  to  be  elicited  from  his 
writings,  might  probably  be  an  exception. 

Last,  not  least,  and  apropos  to  the  book,  the  proportions  must  have 
varied  in  Luther  as  a  Monk,  and  Luther  as  a  Reformer.  Become  a 
reformer,  his  sophrosyne  was  almost  totally  devastated,  his  deinotrs 
enormously  developed  ;  and  of  this  there  is  the  most  certain  and  ample 
proof. 

1  Ethics  iv.  3.     Summa,  2—2,  Qu.  129. 

2  For  some  abstract  remarks  on   Greatness,  illustrated  by  heroic  in 
stances,  see  asterisk  *  at  the  end  of  the  present  paper. 
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opinion,  what  most  coincident  with  it  or  least  likely  to  shock 
it  ;  what  will  be  most  conducive  to  our  interests  and  pro- 
motive  of  our  prospects.  When  by  men  of  this  stamp  the 
world  is  governed,  itself  participant  of  the  same  moral  imbe 
cility,  how  applicable  the  allusion  of  Oxenstiern  to  the  small 
wisdom  evinced  by  its  rulers,  sufficient  to  its  control,  or 
adequate  to  its  expectations  ! 

Public  Opinion  is,  as  must  be  confessed,  here  or  elsewhere, 
somewhat  roughly  treated  by  the  author.  Though  a  topic 
foreign  to  the  present  paper,  or  only  relevant,  as  such  opinion 
may,  however  erroneously,  be  considered  a  substitute  for 
unchangeable  yet  cumulative,  in  other  words,  for  Catholic 
truth,  it  may  nevertheless  be  due  to  him,  if  not  also  salutary 
to  his  reader,  to  hear  what  he  understands  by  it. — Public 
opinion,  as  an  expression,  is  appropriate  to  the  thing  repre 
sented  by  it ;  for  that  can  never  be  more  than  opinion,  and 
that  it  is  so  is  proved  in  the  most  forcible  manner  by  the 
frequent  instances  of  its  mutability  in  relation  to  the  highest 
subjects  of  religion,  morality,  and  policy.  It  acts,  reacts, 
and  acts  again.  Piiblic  opinion,  therefore,  as  a  fact,  may  be 
wrong,  even  when  it  is  most  concurrent  and  unanimous.  It 
can  never  be  more  than  the  best  opinion  of  the  existing  time. 
It  is  not  necessary  or  eternal  truth.  "  Opinionum  commenta 
delet  dies  :"  Time  dissolves  the  guesses  of  opinion.  Add  to 
this,  it  is  by  no  means  necessarily  well  informed,  whether 
correctly  or  sufficiently;  and  when  well-informed  in  both 
respects,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  competent  to  pass  a 
sound  judgment,  because  it  may  be  prepossessed  or  disin 
terested.  Take  as  an  example  subjects  of  Catholicism,  sacred 
or  secular. 

But  public  opinion  is  not  often  the  judgment  of  the  univer 
sality.  It  is  commonly  the  judgment  of  the  many  foolish, 
not  of  the  few  wise ;  of  those  who  talk,  not  of  those  who 
think ;  of  those  who  think  because  they  talk,  not  of  those 
who  talk  because  they  think,  or  properly,  of  those  who  speak 
because  they  reflect.  Now,  the  judgment  of  the  few  wise  and 
real  thinkers  is  to  be  preferred.  *"  Concha  sis,  non  canalis, 
Be  a  shell,  says  St.  Bernard,  not  a  conduit ;  a  shell  which 
the  waters  overflow  because  they  fill,  not  a  conduit  through 
which  they  pass  without  detention. 

Public  opinion  in  free  countries,  as  England,  free  in  specu 
lation  as  well  as  action,  is  generally  determined  by  the  press  ; 
and  the  press  is  guided  by  what  it  thinks  will  please  the 
public.  This  generally  gives  rise  to  diversity  of  opinion, 
because  the  press  is  divided  into  different  departments  of 
interest,  policy,  religion,  and  the  like.  So  that  public  opinion 
in  a  free  country  is  a  mongrel  thing,  as  well  as,  already  ob 
served,  a  mutable.  It  is  well  typified  by  a  weekly  paper 
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called  after  its  name,  embodying  the  leading  and  conflicting 
opinions  of  the  other  organs. 1  Or  it  may  even  be  represented 
by  a  daily  one,  more  propagated  than  any  other  of  equal  price, 
notwithstanding  its  normal  and  profligate  principle  of  accom 
modation  to  the  "  Times  ;"  promulgating  one  opinion  now  in 
the  most  decisive  terms  ;  anon,  in  foresight  of  popular  muta 
tion,  mingling  its  tints  as  the  rainbow,  till  it  ventures  to 
assume  some  .definite  colour  as  the  chameleon. 

Even  members  of  parliament  and  men  in  power  are  now 
almost  universally  influenced  by  this  human  respect.  The 
only  tolerable  exception  is  perhaps  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
sentiment  partakes  of  a  traditional  character,  and  of  which 
the  members,  by  education,  habits,  rank,  and  opulence,  cherish 
certain  feelings  of  honour  and  independence.  Burke,  as  a 
commoner,  makes  a  noble  claim,  worth  the  attention  both  of 
members  and  constituents,  in  his  speech  at  the  Guildhall, 
Bristol.  But  that  was  in  1780,  before  the  Revolution  had 
eclipsed  the  chivalry  of  nations.  A  living  representative,  Mr. 
Horsman, 2  deserves  in  some  degree  the  praise  of  constancy. 

The  remarks  on  public  opinion  are  parenthetic  :  the  author 
of  Rome  or  Antichrist  resumes  his  observations,  which  next 
touch  on  the  Church  of  Eng]and  as  a  National  Establishment. 
Two  principal  divisions  are  appreciable  in  all  its  time,  which 
may  be  computed  at  about  three  centuries,  after  Elizabeth's 
skilful  construction  of  the  edifice,  from  Hooker,  through 
South,  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  when  there  is  a  new 
development,  the  Broad  or  freethinking  Church  ;  not  that  it 
did  not  exist  before,  but  had  not  obtained,  or  did  not  presume 
to  claim  a  status  and  a  name  ;  for  the  clerical  school,  a  very 
numerous  one,  of  Arian  doctrines  and  Pagan  morality  in  the 
last  century,  was  virtually  representative.  However  let  us 
pass  by  it,  whether  as  past  or  present,  and  remark  on  the  two 
principal  divisions  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made. 
These  are  commonly  distinguished  as  High  and  Low  Church  :  ' 
they  may  otherwise  be  denominated  Catholics  and  Calvinists, 
Sacramentarians  and  Scripturists,  Tractarians  and  Evangeli 
cals.  Of  these,  the  one  lays  stress  on  the  ordinances  of  reli 
gion  and  the  sacraments,  so  far  as  those  ordinances  and 
sacraments  are  accessible  to  it :  the  other  exalts  the  Saviour, 
and  talks  of  the  worthlessness  of  works  without  faith,  and  of 
external  observances  without  the  heart.  It  must  be  admitted 

1  "  Public  Opinion,"  of  which  the  10th  No.  of  the  1st  Vol.  is  dated 
December  7,  1861. 

2  Hi.  Hon.  E.,  member  for  Stroud. 

8  The  nominal  distinction  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  reign  of 
William,  see  South's  dedication  prefixed  to  his  sermon  on  Job  xxii.  2, 
where  he  also  wittily  yet  truly  explains  the  real.  The  dedication  is 
dated  April  30,  1698. 
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by  any  one  \vlio  has  frequented  their  society,  or  read  much  of 
their  published  lives,  letters,  diaries,  and  works  of  fiction  or 
of  narrative,  that  the  Evangelical  religion  is  more  personal, 
sensitive,  and  affectionate  in  reference  to  ibs  Father,  Saviour, 
and  Comforter,  though  perhaps  its  positive  severities  are  less, 
compared  with  the  Tractarian.  Perfection,  as  far  as  com 
patible  to  the  Establishment,  would  be  a  combination  of  the 
qualities  of  the  antagonist  parties,  that  is,  of  discipline  with 
sensibility.  This  may  be  found  elsewhere,  where  it  is  tradi 
tional,  unbroken,  unimpaired,  unreformed,  instinctive,  im 
plicit,  irresistible,  prevalent,  and  of  higher  character  in  both 
respects.  Of  higher  character,  I  say,  because  in  the  first  place, 
to  meet  the  merit  of  the  Tractarians,  the  sacraments,  ceremo 
nial,  and  observances  of  religion  are  much  more  numerous, 
•varied,  august,  attractive,  and  indubitable  :  while  in  the 
second,  to  meet  the  merit  of  the  Evangelicals,  God  and  Christ 
are,  in  every  possible  way,  consistent  with  a  state  of  faith,  not 
of  sight,  made  present,  personal,  accessible,  appreciable. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  in  that  foreign  and  intrusive  quarter, 
other  mediators,  but  they  are  of  intercession  ;  there  are  other 
guardians,  but  they  are  derived  and  delegated ;  there  are  the 
Divine  Mother,  the  Angels,  the  Associate,  the  Martyrs,  the 
Confessors,  the  Virgins,  and  the  Saints  :  does  this  diminish 
gratitude,  love,  and  praise  of  God  ?  The  contrary  :  it  in 
creases  them,  by  immeasurably  expanding  the  sphere  of  faith, 
and  exercising  the  affections  in  a  larger  society,  itself  glori 
fied,  and  intimately  participant  of  the  Beatific  Vision.  For 
Catholicity  is  as  Nature  :  numerous  and  diversified,  yet,  duly 
construed,  exempt  from  derogation  to  the  unity  and  adoration 
of  that  Creator  and  Father  of  lights,  Who  is  the  source  of 
life  and  grace,  of  the  material  order  and  the  miracles  of  divine 
mercy,  of  the  regular  machine  of  the  universe  and  the  volun 
tary  perfection  of  free  choice. 

Partly,  not  to  interfere  with  the  sacramental  idea ;  partly 
also  in  pursuance  of  the  impaired  consciousness  consequent 
to  general  abandonment  of  the  Cross  in  principle  and  prac 
tice  ;  the  author's  remarks  on  Marriage  morally  considered, 
and  the  Social  Evil  as  contrasted  with  Marriage,  have  been 
postponed  to  this  place ;  and  with  them,  some  general  re 
flexions  superadded,  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  present 
paper. 

Luxury  has  always  been  considered  by  the  deepest  and 
least  biased  thinkers  detrimental  to  morality,  more  especially 
to  the  two  virtues  of  temperance  and  fortitude.  Where  no 
positive  vice  is  practised,  it  yet  involves  several  expenses  of 
self-indulgent  character,  which,  through  habit  and  the  con 
stitution  of  society,  become  necessaries  or  quasi-necessaries 
of  existence.  Hence  frequent  obstacles  to  marriage  at  a  time 
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of  life  when  nature  most  prompts  and  religion  would  most 
prescribe  it.  In  progress  of  time  the  means  of  the  individual 
may  grow  more  ample,  but  the  impulse  is  less,  while  the  habit 
of  living  single  is  inured,  aided  as  it  is  by  the  numerous  re 
sources  of  modern  civilisation,  the  club,  the  hotel,  the  dancing 
room,  the  smoking  room,  the  paradisaic  garden,  the  theatre, 
the  novel,  newspaper,  and  periodical.  Marriage  is  not  incum 
bent  on  any,  where  purity  can  be  maintained  without  it ;  yet, 
apart  from  the  consideration  just  stated,  it  may  be  desirable 
in  the  majority,  who  are  ever  inaccessible  to  the  motives  and 
influences  of  religion,  which  can  alone  act  as  a  substitute. 
But  the  probability  is,  that  in  the  present  state  of  religion 
and  morality,  of  religion  without  discipline,  of  morality  that 
makes  light  of  licentiousness,  few  individuals  will  pass  the 
prime  of  life  without  detriment  to  purity.  Evil  of  this  kind, 
once  known,  cannot  easily  afterwards  be  abandoned.  "  All 
bread,"  says  Bensirach, "  is  sweet  to  a  whoremonger  :  he  will 
never  leave  off  till  he  die."1  Experience  confirms  him.  Pro 
miscuous  indulgence  or  successive  concubinage  may  even, 
amid  the  sophistry  of  the  sensual  and  secular  mind,  appear 
preferable  to  the  state  of  wedlock,  however  ultimately  acces 
sible.  Thus,  in  a  highly  artificial  state  of  society,  one  sex  is 
enervated  and  demoralised,  while  the  natural  expectations  of 
the  other  are  protracted  or  frustrated. 

The  Frugal  Marriages,  or  Three  Hundred  a  Year  contro 
versy,  as  one  may  term  it,  not  less  than  that  amount  being 
considered  adequate  to  keeping  a  wife  in  contradistinction  to  a 
mistress,  which  appeared  in  the  unprofessional  correspondence 
of  the  "  Times "  about  the  beginning  of  1858 ;  as  also  that 
started  in  the  same  paper  through  the  appearance  of  a  letter 
in  it  entitled  The  Belgravian  Lament  of  seven  mothers  in 
capable  of  marrying  their  daughters,  June,  July,  1861 ;  reveal 
a  state  of  society  and  principles  of  action  very  discreditable 
to  parents,  mature  spectators,  young  men,  and  young  women. 

Confession,  a  thing  ever  distasteful  to  human  nature  in 
whatever  age,  and  therefore  needing  the  institution  of  a 
Saviour  and  the  re-enforcement  of  an  Apostle,  the  canons  of 
Councils  and  the  prescription  of  pastors,  has  been  long  aban 
doned  in  this  country,  and  will  probably  never  be  replaced, 
unless  by  some  such  supernatural  influence  or  communication 
as  first  established  and  made  it  universal.  This  antidote  to 

1  Ecclus.  xxiii.  17.  So  the  Sage :  what  says  the  worldling  ?  Lewis 
makes  his  Monk  acquiesce  in  his  turpitude,  and  purpose  to  react  it,  not 
withstanding  the  danger  of  discovery.  Ultimately  Ambrosio  surrenders 
all  principle  and  regard  of  consequences.  Why  so  ?  Because  "  lessons 
of  this  luscious  kind,  once  learnt,  can  never  be  forgotten."  As  may  be 
inferred  from  Lucretius,  another  competent  authority,  they  may  even  be 
more  indelible  than  the  conjugal  through  the  art  of  the  preceptors. 
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the  Social  Evil  cannot  be  prescribed  Englishmen.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  opposed  to  the  exhibition  of  Christian  dis 
cipline  in  the  restraint  and  regulation  of  juvenile  passion,  it 
is  observable  that  Englishmen  are  extremely  fond  of  legal 
enactment,  of  having  a  law  for  everything.  Why,  then,  do 
they  not  legislate  here,  not  in  harassing  the  existence  of  the 
poor  prostitute,  but  in  preventing  her  creation  1  The  Social 
Evil  is  enormous,  not  so  much  because  it  is  permitted  to 
penetrate  our  cabinets  or  pervade  our  streets,  as  because  its 
propagation  has  not  been  prevented.  We  hatch  the  egg,  we 
rear  the  chick,  and  would  then  clip  the  wings  or  put  salt  on 
the  tail  of  the  bird,  when  he  is  fledged  or  flown.  The  Law, 
as  injudicious  as  unchivalrous,  has  erred  both  in  principle 
and  process -1  Of  the  sexes,  the  man,  bent  on  the  gratification 
of  appetite,  is  to  be  distinguished  at  least  from  the  virgin, 
who  commonly  yields,  whether  to  force  or  flattery,  whether 
to  violence  or  solicitation,  whether  to  intrigue  or  falsehood, 
from  extravagance  of  affection,  in  proof  of  which  she  makes 
herself  a  sacrifice,  inconsiderate  of  the  future  and  confiding 
in  her  paramour.  Notwithstanding  this,  in  the  next  place, 
the  Deserter  should  by  preference  be  punished,  the  deserter 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Seducer,  allowance  being  made, 
rather  for  youth  and  passion,  than  for  baseness.  In  the  third 
place,  it  is  presumed  that  no  goodwill  be  done, till  the  Mosaic 
penalty,  to  which  the  canon  law  corresponded,  be  enforced  in 
its  breadth,  or  something  practically  analogous  to  it,  which 
might  be  either  marriage  or  pecuniary  compensation  equi 
valent  to  maintenance,  where  marriage,  from  difference  of 
position  or  other  circumstance,  might  seem  unadvisable  or 
impossible.2  He  who  should  refuse  marriage,  or  not  be  able 
to  make  compel) sation,  should  be  imprisoned;  or,  perhaps,  in 
the  event  of  refusal,  better  give  the  comparatively  poor  man 
the  option  of  the  consequence,  but  unflinchingly  inflict  im 
prisonment  on  the  rich.  Thus  men  of  a  higher  class  would 
be  deterred  from  wronging  their  inferiors,  thus  of  a  lower 
necessitated  to  redress.  Thus  "  the  land  not  become  full  of 
wickedness  ;"  'A  preserved  from  the  prevalence  of  an  evil  not 
only  pernicious  in  itself  and  the  source  of  unspeakable  misery, 
but  as  is  commonly  overlooked,  though  much  to  be  con 
sidered,  fundamental  to  much  other  evil  yet  more  heinous 

1  Independently  on  the  law,  in  estimate  of  the  fact,  it  is  ohservable 
that  our  judges  and  juries  generally  favoxir  the  defendant.     This  may 
arise  in  part,  not  only  from  the  prevalence  of  illiberal  principles  and 
pernicious  maxims,  but  the  impression  of  past  obliquities.     If  so,  the 
importance  of  morality,  especially  in  the  judge,  who  cannot  but  more  or 
less  guide  his  countrymen,  a  point  not  sufficiently  regarded  of  late  years 
in  his  selection,  becomes  obvious. 

2  Exod.  xxii.  16,  17  ;  Deut.  xxii.  28,  29.  3  Levit.  xix.  20. 
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and  malignant.  For  conspicuously  true,  in  this  quarter  of 
the  moral  field  of  man's  agency  and  God's  superintendence,  is 
the  prophetic  axiom,  "  They  have  sown  the  wind,  and  they 
shall  reap  the  whirlwind." 

Thus  the  woman  once  "  humbled  "  would  regain  her  position 
in  society,  or  have  the  choice  of  regaining  it,  instead  of  being, 
as  now,  irrecoverably  plunged  "  in  the  depths  of  hell."  The 
seducer  deterred,  and  prostitution  less  prevalent,  nature 
would  do  the  rest,  and  compel  matrimony  in  spite  of  ideas  of 
luxury  and  frivolities  of  fashion. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  seduction  rarely  stands  alone  : 
its  common  consequent  is  prostitution.  But  there  are  others  of 
deeper  dye ;  abortion ,  child-murder,  homicide,  suicide,  disease, 
premature  dissolution,  degeneracy,  depopulation,  may  further 
be  considered.  It  may  be  the  seminal  principle  of  insanity  in 
the  perpetrator,  the  patient,  or  the  progenv.  Of  the  spiritual 
evils,  immediate  or  remote,  consequent  to  this  and  other  modes 
of  immorality,  I  say  little  at  present,  for  they  are  not  proper 
ly  social  or  the  subject  of  human  law,  yet  they  are  not  less 
real  and  serious.  Such  are  infidelity,  impiety,  blasphemy, 
malignity,  hatred  of  God,  man,  the  universe.  Tacitus  was  a 
profound  analyst  of  human  passions  ;  he  had  opportunities  of 
observing  society  in  a  state  less  restrained  by  law  and  decorum 
than  that  in  which  it  is  our  happiness  to  live  :  only  there 
fore  enlarge  the  idea  conveyed  in  the  subjoined  axiom  by  the 
accession  of  such  awful  knowledge  as  revelation  has  supplied, 
and  you  may  accept  that  axiom  as  truth  :  "  Animo  per 
libidines  corrupto  nihil  honestum  inest  :  "  he  whose  mind  is  a 
prey  to  licentiousness,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  who  has 
not  duly  repented  of  it,  but  still  riots  in  it  through  the  force 
of  imagination,  though  he  may  have  desisted  from  the  actual 
perpetration  of  it  through  decay  of  constitution,  decline  of 
years,  or  human  respect,  is  incapable  of  genuine  honesty, 
honour,  and  fortitude.1  At  any  rate,  whatever  the  estimate  of 

1  Annal.  xi.  37.  Cf.  Hosea  iv.  11 ;  Ecclus.  xix.  2  ;  Titus  i.  15.  I  am 
aware  that  the  passage  in  Hosea  is  to  be  understood  metaphorically,  with 
respect  to  false  doctrine  and  spiritual  fornication  :  still,  to  possess  the 
secondary  sense,  it  must  be  founded  in  the  primary  or  proper  literal. 

Inerat  is  strictly  the  word  of  the  exact  and  laconic  historian,  in  allusion 
to  Messalina,  the  consort  of  Claudius,  of  whose  insatiable  lewdness 
Juvenal  in  the  early  part  of  his  sixth  Satire  presents  so  striking  a  de 
scription.  The  passage  in  Tacitus  therefore  may  be  said  to  apply  to  a 
peculiar  and  extreme  instance,  and  even  there  to  indicate  irresolution 
rather  than  depravity.  Since  however  both  Davenant  (ubi  statim  post), 
and  Brotier  (opp.  Tac.  "Politica"  num.  30,  Index  adverbum  "Libido") 
employ  it  as  conveying  a  general  principle,  conscious  also  of  what  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  observe  in  life,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  imitate 
the  example. 

The  moral  degradation  and  corporeal  suffering,  consequent  to  a  habit 
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the  mixed  sensualist,  the  seducer,  who  pretends  marriage  and 
perpetrates  desertion,  is  incomparably  worse  than  the  im 
poverished  ruffian  or  the  vindictive  homicide. 

Men  may  disregard  the  spiritual  evils  as  not  affecting 
their  temporal  interests,  or  be  incredulous  of  them  as  ex 
aggerated  or  at  all  traceable  to  sensual  indulgences.  Let  there 
fore  one  concomitant  of  the  social  evil  be  briefly  mentioned, 
which  they  may  think  more  serious,  as  it  stands  very 
intimately  connected  with  their  domestic  comfort,  and  is  very 
creative  of  confusion  in  the  community  :  I  mean,  that  it  multi 
plies  the  corruption  of  their  wives  and  the  despoliation  of  their 
daughters  in  proportion  to  its  prevalence,  and  that  to  main 
tain  the  contrary,  with  thinkers  of  the  Mandeville  stamp, l 
is  false  in  fact,  as  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  an  inquiry 
into  the  libertine  antecedents.  He  therefore  who  would  be 
secure,  let  him  repose  no  confidence  in  reformed  rakes.  I 
say  no  more  than  to  cite  the  words  of  Bishop  Davenant 
in  the  original :  "  Inipunitate  et  consuetudine  peccandi 
crescit  audacia,  et  qui  tyrocinium  libidinis  in  scortati- 
oiiibus  exercuerunt,  postrnodum  facti  veterani  matronas  eo 
conndentius  oppugnabunt."  And  this  that  forcible  writer 
assigns  as  a  reason  for  the  suppression  of  the  stews.2  As 

of  pruriency,  are  exceedingly  well  traced  and  depicted  in  a  work  that 
might  constitute  a  sort  of  antidote  to  its  precursor,  could  it  possibly 
command  equal  attraction  ;  but  the  world,  as  such,  ever  prefers  the  false 
prophet  to  the  true  :  Tom  Jones  in  his  Married  State  :  2d.  ed.  London, 
1750,  p.  192 — 5.  The  reiiexions  on  drunkenness,  though  inferior,  also 
deserve  mention :  225 — 33.  These  include  a  scene  of  brutal  debauchery  at 
Squire  Western's.  If  I  forbear  producing  the  first  of  these  passages, 
that  is  simply  because  of  its  length,  not  its  sincerity. 

1  Fable  of  the  Bees,  Remark  (H). 

2  Expositio  Ep.  ad  Coloss.  iii.  5.    Johnson,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  than  Davenant,  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  world  to  be  prac 
tical,  yet  neither  so  lax  as  to  connive  at  this  department  of  its  enormities, 
nor  so  incredulous  as  not  to  be  sensible  of  its  guilt,  urges  the  restraint  of 
public  prostitution.     His  reasoning  seems  reasonable,  in  this  quarter  of 
luxury  unbeguiled  by  "  his  old  tutor,"  and  merits  introduction^  "  To  be 
sure  I  would  not  intermeddle  with  ail  irregular  intercourse  between  the 
sexes,  but  I  would  punish  it  more  than  is  done,  and  so  restrain  it.     In  all 
countries  there  has  been  fornication,  as  in  all  countries  there  has  been 
theft ;  but  there  may  be  more  or  less  of  the  one,  as  well  as  of  the  other, 
in  proportion  to  the  force  of  law.     All  men  will  naturally  commit  forni 
cation,  as  all  men  will  natiirally  steal.     And,  Sir,  it  is  very  absurd  to 
argue,  as  has  been  often  done,  that  prostitutes  are  necessary"  to  prevent 
the  violent  effects  of  appetite  from  violating  the  decent  order  of  life ; 
nay,  should  be  permitted  in  order  to  preserve  the  chastity  of  our  wives 
and  daughters.      Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  severe  laws,  steadily  enforced, 
would  be  sufficient  against  those  evils,  and  would  promote  marriage :  " 
Boswell,  April  5,  1776.     The  official  registration  of  common  prostitutes 
first  obtained  in  France  in  1765 ;   and  was  reorganised,  principally,   in 
1796  and  1816.     About  1771,  Struensee,  as  profligate  as  he  was  talented, 
having  observed  the  system  pursued  in  Paris  during  the  course  of  his 
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regards  the  demoralising  effect  on  the  feminine  mind,  and  the 
consequent  detriment  to  which  the  husband  or  father  is  ex 
posed,  hear  Tacitus  again,  where  he  represents  Sejanus  as  ac 
complishing  the  destruction  of  Drusus  through  the  wife  of  that 
prince,  Li  via :  "  Neque  femina,  amissa  pudicitia,  aliaabnuerit :" 
She  who  has  lost  her  chastity  can  refuse  nothing  to  her 
paramour.  Paley's  words  are  yet  more  to  the  purpose  : 
"  As  a  woman  collects  her  virtue  into  this  point,  the  loss  of 
her  chastity  is  generally  the  destruction  of  her  moral  prin 
ciple  :  and  this  consequence  is  to  be  apprehended  whether 
the  criminal  intercourse  be  discovered  or  not."1 

Having  above-mentioned  degeneracy  and  depopulation  as 
part  consequences  of  the  social  evil,  I  am  tempted  in  illustra 
tion  to  import  a  passage  from  a  philosophic  writer  so  ancient 
as  to  be  supposed  cotemporary  with  Pythagoras  and  the  seven 
sages  of  early  Greece ;  one  also  to  whom  Aristotle,2  if  not 
Plato,  was  deeply  indebted.  It  is  long,  but  it  is  valuable, 
especially  in  days  which  have  lost  sight  of  simple  principles  ; 
and  though  it  may  make  some  demand  on  his  fastidium,  it 

travels,  introduced  it  at  Copenhagen,  and  this  proved  one  principal 
source  of  the  public  odium  which  he  incurred,  for  the  people  considered 
it  as  an  insult  offered  to  that  sohriety  and  decency  in  which  they  had 
been  educated :  see  Authentic  Elucidation  of  his  History  hy  a  Person 
principally  interested :  translated  by  Latrohe,  p.  91—2,  138—9,  Ed.  1789. 
That  extraordinary  man,  who  once  created  a  transient  sensation  in 
Europe,  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  the  general  precipitance  of  his  policy, 
the  imprudence  of  his  personal  conduct,  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and 
that  want  of  resource  and  fortitude  in  difficulty  which  was  to  be  expected 
in  one  of  his  voluptuous  antecedents.  How  considerable  they  were, 
devastating  his  whole  moral  system,  and  implanting  a  root  of  selfishness 
that  interpenetrated  all  his  actions,  however  apparently  right  and  good, 
may  be  seen  by  the  fifth  of  his  very  instructive  Conferences  with  Munter, 
the  divine  commissioned  by  the  king  to  prepare  him  for  eternity  :  2nd 
Ed.,  London,  1774.  Pope  Pius  the  Fifth,  Alban  Butler  states,  banished 
numbers  of  lewd  women,  under  pain  of  corporal  punishment,  if  found 
afterwards  in  Rome  :  he  might  prudently  and  successfully  do  that  in  the 
heart  of  Christendom  and  a  period  of  more  ardent  faith,  which  in  a 
Protestant  country  and  a  later  and  laxer  age  may  be  impossible  or  unad- 
visable.  Altogether,  perhaps  England,  the  great  numbers  considered  who 
from  necessity  or  position  are  reduced  to  singleness,  actual  or  virtual,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  almost  inevitably  unprincipled,  such  as  her  many 
sailors  and  soldiers,  is  wise  in  not  licencing  or  registering  the  evil :  sfce 
connives  at  it,  while  she  prosecutes  when  application  is  made.  One 
thing  seems  wanting  to  her  perfection,  exclusion  of  it  from  the  streets, 
for  to  what  does  the  publicity  amount  but  probable  contamination  of  the 
young,  and  irresistible  solicitation  of  the  drunkard  ? 

1  Annal.  iv.  3.     Moral  Philosophy,  iii.  3,  chap.  3.     Bensirach's  phi 
losophy  corresponds,  Ecclus   xxv.    13,   19,   Aiiglice.     The  guilt  of  the 
adulteress  is  analysed  by  the  Hebrew  sage,  xxiii.  23. 

2  The  remark  is  Syrianus's,  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  :  and  pro 
bably  any  one  intimate  with  the  great  Peripatetic  and  his  Pythagorean 
predecessor,  will  assent  to  it. 
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is  hoped  the  intelligent  reader  will  not  be  offended  at  the 
introduction,  but  profit  by  the  wisdom,  and  light  the  lamps 
of  others  by  the  light  which  has  been  imparted  to  his  own. 
Perhaps  once  more  he  will  permit  me  to  remind  him  from 
Mill,  that  the  diseases  of  society  cannot  be  cured  without 
being  spoken  of  in  plain  language.  It  will  not  be  attempted 
to  adhere  minutely  to  the  words  and  order,  but  to  present  the 
substance,  and  not  deviate  from  the  spirit  of  the  original.1 

1.  In  the  first  place  I  think  this  must  be  admitted  as 
obvious,  even  while  stress  is  laid  on  it,  that  the  design  in 
Providence  of  the  sexual  functions,  appetites,  relations,  is  not 
pleasure,  but   propagation.     For   st>  it  becomes  possible  for 
terrene  man,  by  nature  mortal,  to  partake  of  *a  sort  of  Divine 
perpetuity. 

2.  In  the  next  place  man  is  to  be  considered  as  part  of  a 
whole,  whether  of  a  house  or  a  city,  or,  which  is  the  greatest 
thing  of  all,  the  world  (kosmos),  to  the  perfection  of  which 
each  individual  of  the  species  is  bound  in  his  proportion  to 
contribute  ;  nor  is  it  here,  in  the  opinion  of  good  and  wise 
men,  so  necessary  and  beautiful  to  fill  the  earth  with  num 
bers,  as  to  garnish  it  with  honour  (Euandria  in  contradistinc 
tion  to  Polyandria). 

Those,  therefore,  who  are  not  associated  for  the  sake  of 
prolification  infringe  the  loftiest  principles  of  the  system 
universal  and  particular;  and  if,  additionally,  like  brute 
beasts,  they  procreate  with  libidinous  insolence  and  intem 
perance,  their  offspring  will  be  wretched  and  inauspicious 
(kakodaimones)j  odious  to  gods  and  demons,  men,  families, 
and  cities. 

Similar  is  the  intent  of  good  laws,  wise  institutions,  judi 
cious  housewifery,  and  useful  occupations  :  they  not  only  sub 
serve  population,  but  promote  its  perfection. 

Hence  also  many  err  who  unite  anomalously,  with  an  eye 
not  to  what  is  due  to  Providence,  the  dignity  of  their  position 
as  intelligent  beings  (to  megethos  tes  inches),  and  the  common 
good,  but  wealth  and  birth,  regardless  of  coincidence  of  years 
and  disposition,  from  which  follow  discord,  dissension, 
animosity,  and  inversion  of  that  law  of  nature  which  in  the 
conduct  of  the  family  gives  the  husband  priority  to  the  wife, 
wJaereas  through  the  infraction  of  it  she  is  prompted  to 
tyrannise  over  him  in  consideration  of  her  birth,  fortune,  and 
friends.2  JS'ow  this  contributes  to  render  cities  miserable  as 
well  as  families.  For  families  are  parts  of  cities,  and  upon 
the  harmony  of  the  parts  and  the  individuals  depends  the 
harmony  of  the  whole  and  the  All.  As  the  foundation,  such 

1  Ocellus  Lucanus,  De  Eerum  Natura,  iy. 

2  Cf.  Ecclus.  xxv.  22,  Anglice, 
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is  the  solidity  of  the  house  ;  as  the  keel,  such  the  tenacity  of 
the  ship  ;  as  the  pitch,  such  the  progress  of  the  intonation. 

3.  In  the  third  place  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  what 
ever  shall  conduce  to  inequality    and   imperfection  ;    as  in 
plants  and  animals  a  certain  interval  must  elapse,  subsequent 
to  their  first  youth,  before  they  are  capable  of  fructification. 
Therefore  boys  and  girls  should  be  trained  by  exercise  and 
discipline,  and  fed  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  inspire  them 
with  a  love  of  labour,  temperance,  and  hardihood. 

Besides,  there  are  many  things  in  human  life  best  experienced 
late.  Wherefore  a  boy  should  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  seek 
the  indulgence  of  his  passions  before  he  is  twenty,  and  then 
to  use  it  rarely.1  For  this  end,  let  him  be  taught  to  regard  a 
good  habit  of  body,  and  continence,  as  beautiful  and  honourable. 

Then  follow  censures  on  what  may  now  be  paralleled  by 
incestuous  alliances. 

4.  In  the  last  place  we  may  observe  that  a  certain  provi 
dence  should  be  exercised  in  reference  to  the  future  offspring. 
Of  couples  therefore  united  according  to  the  foregoing  prin 
ciples,  it  is  of  the  first  and  greatest  moment  that  the  diet 
should  be  temperate  and  wholesome,  so  that  food  be  not  taken 
unseasonably,  nor  drink  immeasurably.     And  this  will  qualify 
for  what  is  not  less  or  is  even  more  important  in  the  matter 
under  consideration,  imperturbability  of  mind.  For,  according 
to  both  these,  a  good  habit  of  body  and  well-regulated  dis 
position,  will  be  the  quality  of  the  secretions,  the  regulation 
of  intercourse,  and  the  influence  of  the  mother  on  the  child 
during  the  progress  of  gestation.2 

Probably,  if  Ocellus  could  rise  from  the  dead  with  all  his 
former  wits  about  him,  and  pass  into  a  highly  civilised  country 
like  France  or  England,  he  would  say,  "  Such  principles  as 
mine  have  been  little  known  and  less  observed,  and,  to  judge 
by  these  specimens,  the  race  is  degenerated  from  what  it  was 
when  I  knew  it  in  Italy  and  Greece."  It  was  necessary,!  am 
informed,  to  lower  the  military  standard  of  height  in  France 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  order  to  supply  hia 
armies  ;  and  it  has  been  lowered  more  recently  for  the  same 
end.  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  has  been  the  case  in  England, 

1  Cf.  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  209—10.     Tac.  Germ.  20. 

a  On  mind  and  food  thus  specifically  contemplated,  in  relation  to  the 
paradisaic  state,  supposing  the  race  to  have  been  propagated  in  it,  see  St. 
Augustine,  De  Civit.  Dei,  xiv.  from  c.  IB  onwards ;  Suarez,  De  Opere 
Sex  Dieruni,  lib.  5,  cc.  1,  3.  The  father  and  the  doctor  may  illustrate 
the  philosopher,  and  the  most  judicial  reason  appear  identical  with  the 
most  reiined  religion.  Impulsiveness,  mania,  or  idiocy  in  the  first  fruit, 
as  distinguished  from  the  subsequent,  which  might  be  quite  sane,  has 
occasionally  been  observed  in  Scotland  consequent  to  intoxication  at  the 
bridal  festivities. 
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but  it  is  certain  that  candidates  for  enlistment  are  frequently 
rejected  on  account  of  constitutional  instability,  if  not  defect 
of  corporeal  height,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  popula 
tion  in  our  large  towns  is  very  childish  compared  with  that 
in  our  agricultural  districts.  The  latter,  if  any,  present  the 
old  blood,  sinew,  breadth,  stature,  and  stamina  of  England; 
yet  even  in  them  there  may  be  deterioration,  through  succes 
sive  intermarriage,  impaired  morality,  and  depreciated  wag*es. 
"  It  must  be  confessed,"  observed  Napoleon,  after  hearing 
read  the  combat  between  Ulysses  and  Irus,  in  the  Odyssey, 
"that  civilisation  favours  the  mind  entirely  at  the  expense  of 
the  body.'" 

The  Editor  has  reason  to  suppose  that  the  allusion  to 
Gulliver  on  the  ninety-fourth  page,  whom  he  had  thought 
familiar  or  accessible  to  every  one,  is  obscure  ;  if  only,  because 
the  later  voyages  are  not  always  published  in  company  with 
the  two  first,  Lilliput  and  Brobdingnag,  and  when  so  published 
are  still  liable  to  be  neglected.  The  passage  in  question  is 
therefore  introduced  here,  where  it  is  equally  appropriate,  as 
importing  a  source  of  degeneracy  not  contemplated  by  the 
Greek  philosopher  but  which  may  have  been  more  efficient 
in  a  bodily  sense  than  all  the  abuses  which  he  either  directly 
intimates,  or  would  tacitly  avert  by  salutary  prescription. 

"  As  every  person  called  up  from  the  dead  made  exactly 
the  same  appearance  he  had  done  in  the  world,  it  gave  me 
melancholy  reflections  to  observe,  how  much  the  race  of 
human  kind  was  degenerated  among  us  within  these  hundred 
years  past.  How  La  Verole  under  all  its  consequences  and 
denominations  had  altered  every  lineament  of  an  English2 
countenance,  shortened  the  size  of  bodies,  unbraced,  the 
nerves,  relaxed  the  sinews  and  muscles,  introduced  a  sallow 
complexion,  and  rendered  the  flesh  loose  and  rancid" 

It  is  very  true  that  the  sea  is  always  full  of  fish,  but  then 
those  fish  are  not  deteriorated  by  vice  or  luxury,  moral  abuse 
or  artificial  civilisation,  by  the  cook,  the  publican,  the  cyprian, 
the  drugster,  and  the  empiric. 

He  therefore  who  truly  loves  God  and  his  country,  and 
is  sensible  of  his  relation  to  them,  will  on  these  grounds  also 
beware  of  participating  that  social  evil  by  which  he  is  exposed 

1  Las  Cases,  Oct.  8,  1816. 

2  The  Italics  are  Swift's  :  is  there  antithesis  to  Irish,  an  epithet  even 
in  the  present  day,  and  the  pollution  consequent  to  the  introduction  of 
Poor-laws  of  late  years  into  the  sister  island,  representative  of  a  far 
chaster  people  ?     The  women  are  so  :  consequently  the  men  must  he  so, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  force  of  their  religion  and  the  riding  of  the  priests. 
It  is  not  without  a  certain  reluctance  that  the  French  term  lias  been  sub 
stituted  in  the  text  for  the  Saxon  and,  to  British  ears  at-least,  more 
forcible  monosyllable  in  the  original. 
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to  disease  so  pernicious  to  the  health,  manhood,  vigour,  pro 
portions,  and  not  improbably  the  rationality  of  the  race.  On 
the  contrary,  giving  ear  to  the  sages  of  inspiration,  he  will 
keep  the  flower  of  his  age  sound,  and  give  not  his  strength  to 
strangers :  he  will  drink  waters  out  of  his  own  cistern,  and 
running  waters  out  of  his  own  well,  rejoicing  in  the  wife  of 
his  youth :  she  will  be  to  him  as  the  loving  hind  and  pleasant 
roe  :  her  breasts  will  satisfy  him  at  all  times,  he  will  be 
ravished  always  with  her  love  :  so  she  shall  be  only  his  own, 
and  not  the  property  of  strangers  with  him  :  so,  finally,  shall 
the  race  which  he  leaves  be  magnified,  having  confidence  of 
its  good  descent.1 

Every  age  has  its  merits,  every  age  its  defects.  That  age 
after  age  grows  worse  is  not  found  :  but  that  one  age  may  be 
more  profligate  and  irreligious  than  another,  at  least  in  a 
human  estimate,  which  can  only  be  formed  from  statements, 
effects,  and  appearances,  cannot  be  disputed,  since  to  maintain 
otherwise  is  contrary  both  to  history  and  experience.  In  one 
sense  only  can  the  same  proportion  of  ill  be  said  to  be  per 
petual  :  when  the  particular  proportions  are  considered  re 
latively,  not  only  to  numbers,  but  to  example  and  opportu 
nity,  to  antecedents  and  advantages,  to  temptation,  infirmity, 
degeneracy,  to  time,  means,  and  circumstances  :  when  also 
they  are  estimated,  the  province  of  God,  not  by  appearances, 
but  internal  realities,  the  sense  possibly  of  the  sacred  paradox 
which  shall  hereafter  be  adduced.  Nevertheless  it  is  probable 
that  as  individuals,  societies,  and  cities,  so  nations  and  ages 
will  vary  in  intrinsic  worth,  and  that  not  by  comparison  with 
others  extrinsic  and  coternporary,  but  with  themselves  in 
different  periods,  that  is,  the  same  nation  with  itself  in  a 
different  age.  The  Rome  of  the  early  Caesars  was  notorious 
for  its  luxury,  corruption,  and  licentiousness  :  nevertheless 
it  was  not  without  its  lustre  and  its  merits.  It  was  exempt 
from  the  "  ancient  rigour  and  excessive  severity ;"  it  wisely 
availed  itself  of  the  conveniences  with  which  Providence  had 
surrounded  it,  and  improved  the  laudable  ingenuity  of  its  pre 
decessors  ;  it  established  durable  colonies,  and  erected  magni 
ficent  edifices ;  nor  was  it  so  barren  of  the  virtues  as  to  be 
without  noble  examples  of  heroism,  integrity,  and  constancy ; 
of  Agrippa,  Germanicus,  Corbulo,  and  Agricola ;  of  Burrus, 
Seneca,  Thrasea,  and  Helvidius  ;2  of  Virginius,  Vespasian, 
and  Piso  Licinianus.  Still  one  would  not  prefer  this  period 
to  that  which  preceded  the  Asiatic  conquests,  and  the  civil 
wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  the  days  of  "  frugal  and  royal 


1  Prov.  v. ;  Ecclus.  xxvi. 

3  Tac.  Hist.  i.  18  ;  Amid.  iii.  55  ;  Hist.  i.  2. 
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souls,"1  of  Paulus  and  Flaminin  us,  Africanus  and  Camillus  ; 
since  the  highest  refinement  is  not  comparable  with  the 
humblest  integrity,  nor  a  state  of  society,  in  which  the  fre 
quency  of  divorce  had  multiplied  partners  beyond  polygamy, 
to  one  in  which  though  divorce  was  permitted  by  law  it  was 
never  practised.2  Nor,  however  more  elegant  and  less  hypo 
critical,  is  the  generation  of  the  second  Charles  to  be  preferred 
before  that  of  his  infelicitous  father.3  We  too  may  be  less 
superstitious,  less  scrupulous,  as  we  conceive,  than  our  Catho 
lic  forefathers  :  are  we  as  religious,  crucified,  conscientious, 
as  destitute  of  worldly  wisdom,  as  replete  with  Christian  1 
The  sin  of  the  present  age  is  Immorality,  a  great  one;  a 
"deadly"  one,  if  men  believe  their  prayer-book.4  No  one 
will  deny  this  sin  to  be  most  prevalent,  but  it  may  be  main 
tained  not  to  be  more  so  than  in  Catholic  times,  the  world 
being  always  prone  to  its  perpetration.  He  however  will  be 
inclined  to  think  there  must  be  an  enormous  increase,  who 
shall  consider  that  confession  is  not  now  practised ;  that 
matrimony  is  denied  to  be  a  sacrament ;  that  celibacy  is  cen 
sured,  suspected,  or  despised  ;  that  the  impossibility  of  chas- 

1  Plutarch,  Sylla,  ch.  xii. 

2  The  case  in  Rome  for  the  first  five  hundred  years,  as  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus  and  Plutarch  inform  us. 

3  Stillingfleet  and  the  preachers  of  whatever  denomination  might  be 
cited  by    scores,  but   hear  one  himself   guilty :    "  Hypocrisy,"   writes 
Rochester  to  Savile,  "  is  the  only  vice  in  decay  amongst  us  ;  few  men  here 
dissemble  their  being  rascals,  and  no  woman  disowns  being  a  whore." 

4  When  the  reformation  of  the  Liturgy  so  probably  expected  by  Dr. 
Sexton,  so  steadily  pressed  by  Lord  Ebury,  whom  the  Bishop  of  London, 
a  rising  man,  seems  now  inclined  to  support,  occurs,  one  decided  step 
should  be  to  eliminate  this  epithet  from  the  Litany,  for  it  implies  the  old 
Popish  distinction  of  mortal  and  venial,  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
many  Anglican  divines  of  influence  or  eloquence,  using  in  their  office, 
deny  in  their  tuition.     Yet  one  should  think  it  palpable  enough  in  St. 
John's  abstract,  and  St.  Paul's  concrete  contrasts :  1  John  v.  16 — 18, 
Gal.  v.  16 — 24.     St.  James  must  mean  mortal,  ii.  10  ;  and  the  progress 
from  venial  to  mortal,  i.  15.     Much  more  might  be  adduced  from  Scrip 
ture,  phraseological,  dogmatic,  or  deductive.     Suffice  it  now  to  observe 
that  the  denegants  act  daily  on  an  analogical  principle  of  moral  dis 
tinction  in  their  estimate  and  reception  of  their  fellow-men. 

Popery  apart,  the  epithet  in  the  Litany  has  value,  as  a  regular  and 
authoritative  warning  against  the  sin  it  characterises.  See  a  brief  but 
forcible  passage  in  the  second  of  a  capital  series  consisting  of  four  dia 
logues  entitled  Richard  Nelson,  and  constituting  Nos.  12,  22,  40,  43,  of 
the  Oxford  Tracts  for  the  Times.  The  series  was  written,  I  believe,  by 
Ridley,  who  held  the  cure  of  Hambledon,  Bucks.  No.  22  vindicates  the 
severity  and  retention  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  parallels  the  effect 
of  excision  on  morals  in  the  one  case,  with  that  on  faith  in  the  other ; 
nor  is  it  probably  incorrect  in  connecting  the  dissolution  of  American 
orthodoxy  Avith  the  rejection  of  that  majestic  Creed  from  the  Episcopal 
prayer-book.  De  Tocqueville  is  evidence  to  the  prevalence  of  infidelity 
in  the  States :  see  ante,  page  3  21. 
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tity  is  asserted,  the  violation  of  virginity  regarded  as  no 
sacrilege;  that  fasting  is  abandoned,  and  fulness  systematic; 
that  flesh  is  freely  eaten,  with  almost  every  meal,  perhaps 
cured,  salted,  and  seasoned  ;  that  alcohol,  so  far  from  limited 
to  occasions  of  festivity,  has  become  a  necessary  of  life  ;  that 
the  expedients  of  self-government,  internal,  external,  sug 
gested  by  casuistry,  are  either  not  known  or  instantly  rejected  ; 
that  there  is  no  sense  of  the  enormity  of  this  sin,  no  fear  of 
the  consequences  of  it,  no  lively  apprehension,  more  probably 
positive  unbelief,  of  such  tenets  of  truth  as  a  malignant  and 
energetic  demon,  and  a  future  state  of  retribution  for  such  a 
sin  as  this,  so  common,  so  congenial.  Other  considerations 
might  be  added :  in  the  upper  classes  the  impossibility  of 
maintaining  a  wife  in  suitable  affluence,  consequently  the 
perpetration  of  this  vice  as  it  were  in  self-defense  and  by  an 
impulse  of  necessity ;  in  the  lower,  the  promiscuous  herding 
together  of  the  sexes  in  single  rooms  or  even  the  same  bed.1 
Add  further  the  diminished  terror  of  disease  through  the  im 
provements  of  medicine  and  surgery,  as  well  as  the  vile 
inventions  emanating  from  the  ingenuity  of  the  Fiend,  by 
which  vice  is  in  some  degree  secured  against  its  appropriate 
corporeal  penalty,  or  by  which  nature  is  diverted  from  its 
legitimate  course.2 

Smoke  also,  which,  like  all  other  recreants,  must  be  em 
ployed  with  discrimination  of  season,  person,  and  proportion, 
contributes,  pre-eminently  at  that  period  of  life  when  the 
body  is  yet  unconsolidated,  and  the  passions  prone  to  prepon 
derate  prudence ;  if  not  by  directly  stimulating  them,  for 
some  physiologists  hold  it,  I  think  justly,  to  be  per  se  ana- 
phrodisiac ;  by  deranging  the  nervous  system,  dulling  the 
sensibilities,  dissipating  time,  dividing  thought,  disabling 
energy,  and  interrupting  application.  What,  finally,  are  a 
few  forcible  facts  ?  Promiscuous  licentiousness  in  large  towns 
is  not  comparatively  confined,  as  in  former  ages,  to  the  noble 
man,  the  gentleman,  and  the  middleman,  but  comprehends 
the  artisan  and  the  working-man  of  whatever  denomination, 

1  This  comes  of  grinding  poverty  and  intemperate  habits.     There  is 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  constitution  of  society,  when  a  hard 
working,  honest  man,  like  the  country  labourer,  cannot  afford  two  bed 
rooms  for  himself  and  his  family.     To  what  shall  it  be  traced  ?     To 
absenteeism,  selfish  luxury,  excessive  taxation,  bank-paper,  promissory 
notes,  and  the  whole  system  of  funding  and  usury  ?     Unblessed  machinery 
(see  ante,  47)  also  may  have  contributed.     And  these  stand  related  to 
wars  waged  and  dynasties  upheld  by  dint  of  religious  differences.     Ac 
cording  to  Cobbett,  the  comforts  of  the  people  are  not  nearly  so  substan 
tial  as  in  the  time  of  Judge  Fortescue,  about  1450 ;  and  the  rate  of 
v.-ji.u'rs  was  relatively  much  higher  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 
His  facts  ai'e  stubborn.     History  of  the  Reformation,  Letter  xvi. 

2  Of  this  kind  above,  p.  165. 
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wont  once  to  wed  early,  and  be  true  to  their  wives  in  absence 
while  they  toiled  for  their  families.  It  is  facilitated  by  the 
necessity  or  profligacy  of  their  equals  of  the  other  sex,  such 
as  the  seamstress,  who,  as  sufficiently  ascertained  by  the  mis 
sionary  and  the  philanthropist,  live  in  concubinage,  or  eke 
out  their  scanty  subsistence  by  prostitution. 

Did  delicacy  allow  more  than  allusion,  the  medical  profes 
sion1  might  be  adduced  as  testimony  to  the  prevalence,  far 
beyond  the  recorded  experience  of  former  ages,  of  a  class  of 
very  distressing  and  enervating  affections,  originating  with 
sensual  indulgence,  and  either  concurring  with  the  prosecution 
of  it,  or  prolonged  by  habits  in  other  respects  luxurious,  and 
an  imagination  not  subject  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  the  con 
trol  of  prudence,  and  the  precepts  of  religion. 

Purity  no  doubt  suffered  much  through  the  expulsion  of  St. 
Mary  from  the  national  mind.  That  chaste  and  lovely  idea  at 
once  imparted  dignity  to  woman  and  chivalry  to  man.  Of 
how  much  poetry  and  sweetness  also,  alas  !  have  not  children 
been  deprived  by  the  exile  of  that  Mother  who  would  fain,  if 
she  might,  enfold  them  in  the  arms  of  her  adoption  ? 

Solomon,  in  the  character  of  Ecclesiastes,  were  he  writing 
for  the  present  age,  would,  I  trow,  vary  his  expression  of  a 
very  notable  passage,  and  prescribe  :  "  Say  not  thou,  what  is 
the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  worse  than  these  ?  for 
thou  dost  not  enquire  wisely  concerning  this."2  Wise  men 
adapt  their  instructions  to  the  moral  wants  of  their  audiences. 
The  tendency  in  Solomon's  time  was  to  exaggerate  the  merits 
of  the  days  perhaps  of  Samuel  and  David :  our  tendency  is 
to  think  ourselves  superior  to  our  predecessors,  not  only  in 
things  of  a  secular  kind,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  in  machinery, 
luxury,  and  elegance,where  we  ought  to  excel  them,  but  in  piety, 
justice,  and  charity,  a  less  probable  consequence,  since  more 
dependent  on  free  choice,  though  perhaps  we  dare  not  go  so 
far  as  to  claim  the  pre-eminence  in  sobriety.  Similarly  with 
the  royal  and  inspired  philosopher,  Christ,  were  He  now  to 
deliver  a  sermon  in  some  public  place  of  the  metropolis,  would 
avoid  censure  of  the  Pharisee,  and  prescribe  fast,  alms,  and 
prayer  without  qualification.  He  would  not  say,  Fast,  give, 
pray,  not  as  the  hypocrites  do  ;  but;Fast,  give,  pray  anyhow,  till 
the  acts  are  become  habitual,  and  then,  if  necessary,  you  may 
consider  how  to  evade  doing  them  hypocritically.  Nor, 
further  would  he  say,  "  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice  ;" 
but,  I  will  have  sacrifice,  both  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  mercy 
may  be  real. 

1  See  such  recent  writers  on  the  specific  subject  as  Pickforcl,  Courtenay, 
and  Milton. 

2  vii.  10. 
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Modern  superiority  to  the  ages  of  faith  consists  in  things 
trivial,  temporal,  and  corporeal ;  its  inferiority,  in  things  of 
primary  importance  to  mind  and  spirit,  to  God  and  man,  in 
wisdom  and  love,  in  the  spirit  of  the  cross,  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  crown. 


*  Greatness,  see  page  289. — The  following  extract,  like  a  pre 
ceding  one,  page  152,  is  taken  from  what  appears  to  have  been 
designed  or  delivered  as  a  lecture,  composed  about  the  time  of 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  1852.  Though  the  im 
mediate  reference  is  martial,  it  may  still  enforce  the  idea  of 
greatness  inculcated  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  and  proper  to 
a  nation  or  an  individual ;  as  well  as  assist  the  adjudication 
of  genius,  prescribed  in  the  Postscript  to  the  Letters  and  the 
Note  on  Literature. 

But  in  approaching  the  subject  it  must  be  defined  or  described 
what  greatness  is.  It  is  not  mere  abilities,  however  considerable ; 
nor  success,  the  result  of  such  abilities.  Children  and  the  mass  may 
term  them  greatness,  but  not  God  and  the  wise,  meaning  by  the  wise 
such  as  are  intimate  with  the  standard  of  truth  and  virtue  by  their 
acquaintance  with  themselves,  which  will  have  shown  them  that 
there  are  certain  qualities  more  difficult,  if  not  more  rare,  than  suc 
cess  and  ability.  Greatness  is  not  simply  elevation  above  one's 
fellows,  or  one's  cotemporaries,  not  even  in  the  sense  of  having  attained 
that  elevation  by  mental  capacity,  instead  of  formally  inheriting 
elevation  as  a  king.  Greatness  is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  moral 
and  spiritual  qualities,  according  to  the  words,  "  He  that  is  slow  to 
anger  is  better  than  the  mighty ;  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city."1  For  it  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  the  able  to  exer 
cise  their  abilities  :  to  be  slow  to  anger,  to  rule  one's  spirit,  is  not  so, 
because  the  able  are  not  more  competent  to  this  than  men  of  average 
powers  of  mind.  Now,  what  is  most  difficult  is  most  valuable,  if  not 
most  rare  ;  and  moral  and  spiritual  qualities  are  beyond  mental,  more 
interior,  more  remote,  more  important  to  happiness,  whether  of  the 
individual  or  society.  He  who  uses  his  abilities,  whether  for  good  or 
for  evil,  does  so  from  some  internal  impulse,  motive,  or  principle  : 
but  the  agent  is  higher  than  the  instrument,  the  arm  than  the  lever, 
the  head  than  the  arm,  and,  to  use  an  image  yet  more  apposite,  the 
heart  than  the  head,  for  though  the  head  informs  the  heart,  the  heart 
prompts  the  head.  The  higher  you  ascend  in  the  chain  of  causes,  the 
nearer  you  approach  the  First  Cause  ;  in  proportion,  therefore,  as  it 
approaches  nearer  that  First  Cause,  is  an  inferior  cause  valuable.  He 
is  an  injudicious  parent  or  teacher  indeed  who  estimates  the  merit  of 
his  child  or  his  pupil  by  his  facility  rather  than  his  indnstry  and  obedi 
ence  ;  and  he  a  suspicious  biographer,  who,  with  a  precipitate  nation 

1  Prov.  xvi.  32. 
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not  far  from  ourselves,  identifies  the  highest  excellence  with  energv. 
brilliancy,  and  glory;  constitutional  energy,  superficial  brilliancy, 
and  perishable  glory.  So  did  not  ancient  wisdom  compute.  All  its 
approved  heroes  controlled  themselves.  Alexander,  excluded  hy  Tem 
ple1  from  the  list  of  excellence,  latterly  did  not  so,  inferior  to  pride 
and  wine :  in  proportion  he  lost  lustre.  Of  Csesar,  equally  excluded, 
the  sensuality  degraded  him  not  merely  in  the  eyes  of  senators,  hostile 
or  friendly,  but  of  his  soldiers.2  and  is  a  blot,  which,  in  a  rational 
estimate,  all  his  talents  and  victories  have  never  been  able  to  efface, 
for  it  makes  one  suspect  the  disinterestedness  of  every  other  part  of 
his  conduct.  He,  indeed,  who  is  not  morally  and  essentially  great, 
is  not  even  great  in  reference  to  his  capacity,  for  his  capacity  is  imper 
fectly  or  unduly  developed  and  exercised,  not  having  that  excellence 
which  a  purer  heart  would  have  communicated  to  it.  Ancient 
writers  of  lives  or  of  philosophy,  associate  with  the  idea  of  greatness, 
goodness,  virtue,  honour,  teuth.  The  highest  term  in  our  own 
language  that  can  be  used  is  Magnanimity  :  now,  if  we  consider  but 
for  a  moment,  it  will  appear,  that  this  term,  even  as  we  use  it,  far- 
gone  as  we  are  from  simple  principles,  has  a  moral  reference,  to  such 
things  as  disinterestedness,  abnegation  of  self,  liberality,  clemency, 
superiority  to  injury,  disregard  of  opinion  if  only  present  custody  of 
conscience,  for  that  gives  right  to  disregard  opinion.  Acquisitions 
are  not  greatness,  acquisitions  in  contradistinction  to  native  ability, 
not  acquisitions,  but  the  diligence  and  perseverance  used  in  making 
them,  of  which  the  acquisitions  by  comparison  with  the  ability,  a 
point  not  easy  for  man  to  determine,  are  the  test,  though  further  ca 
pable,  in  the  hands  of  moral  wisdom  and  essential  greatness,  of  being 
applied  to  the  service  of  the  community.  Let  energy,  let  success,  be 
tainted  by  evil  passions,  it  matters  not  how  conspicuous  and  uniform 
that  energy,  that  success,  they  become,  in  the  judgment  of  reason, 
proportionably  obscured.  Take  Saul  among  the  Jews,  Alexander 
among  the  Greeks,  Sylla  among  the  Romans.  Saul  is  noble,  and 
therefore  attractive,  till,  having  alienated  Samuel  the  representative 
of  God,  he  persecutes  David  for  his  achievements,  detests  his  son 
for  his  fidelity,  and  slays  the  priests  for  their  beneficence.  Alexander 
provoked  nearly  the  insurrection  of  his  own  troops,  so  often  led  to 
victory,  and  becomes  distasteful  to  the  well-principled  reader  of  his 
life,  after  he  adopts  the  luxuries  of  Persia  and  of  Babylon,  seeks  to 
be  worshiped  as  a  god,  slays  his  own  and  his  father's  friends  for  their 
sincerity,  tarries  long  at  the  wine,  multiplies  courtesans,  prosecutes 
endless  conquest  long  after  the  insults  of  Persia  had  been  retaliated  : 
Alexander,  once  so  worthy  his  great  instructor,  so  simple  in  his  habits, 
so  generous  to  his  foes,  so  chaste  in  his  desires  !  Sylla,  indeed,  was 
early  profligate  ;  as  must  be  allowed,  the  cotemporary  of  profligates  : 
yet  he,  standing  in  strong  contrast  with  a  long  race  and  constellation 
of  genuine  heroes,  was  not  saved  from  contempt  by  that  magnificent 
success  which  procured  him  the  name  of  Fortunate  or  Felicitous, 
which  he,  however,  it  may  collaterally  be  observed,  had  the  moral 

1  On  Heroism. 

2  Suetonius.     In  a  similar,  but  more  than  personal,  an  imperial  refer 
ence,  the  sublime  severity  of  Lucan  may  be  recollected,  Pharsalia.  x.  60-81 
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sense  to  impute  to  mere  cultivation  of  crisis,  to  some  accident  or 
providence,  rather  than  to  intellectual  foresight  or  deliberation  of 
judgment,1  so  far  coinciding  with  that  unspeakably  greater  character 
whom  we  now  contemplate  and  lament,  who  in  his  dispatches  speaks 
of  his  experience  having  certified  him  that  "  the  race  was  not  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,"2  in  other  words,  probably,  that 
moral  emotions  operate,  and  unexpected  circumstances  concur,  those 
circumstances  and  those  emotions  which  are  peculiarly  superintended 
by  a  higher  power  than  man.  He,  even  he,  Wellington,  with  all  his 
caution,  foresight,  circumspection,  and  sagacity,  pays  this  tribute  to 
God  even  in  matters  constituting  his  own  peculiar  province,  for  had 
he  not  been  humble,  he  could  not  nearly  have  been  so  great. 

The  Lecturer  next  presents  a  contrast  in  some  signal  instances  of 
what  he  considers  true  greatness,  and  then  proceeds  : — It  might  be 
expected  of  such  men  that  they  would  be  superior  to  selfishness  and 
sensuality,  for  had  they  not  been  so,  they  could  not  possibly  have 
been  so  great.  He  who  rules  not  himself,  how  shall  he  competently 
rule  others  ?  he  who  is  not  temperate,  how  practise  justice  and  forti 
tude?  he  whose  ideas  are  of  baseness,  how  shall  he  be  magnanimous  ? 
he  who  freely  indulges  his  animal  passions,  how  deny  his  ambition 
and  restrain  his  pride? 

In  estimating  the  irregularities  of  great  men,  of  men  of  rank,  of 
rich  men,  of  naval  and  military  men,  I  am  well  aware  what  is  to  be 
said,  not  that  it  will  suffice  to  defend  such  irregularities,  but  that  it 
should  of  course  come  into  the  consideration  of  any  one  who  under 
takes  to  judge.  Possessed  of  great  powers,  elevated,  conspicuous, 
called  on  by  position  and  opportunity  to  excel  in  virtue,  they  yet 
commonly  are  found,  faulty,  such  is  the  amount  of  attendant  temptation, 
such  the  flattery,  the  attraction,  the  elegance,  by  which  they  are  sur 
rounded,  such  the  facilities  they  possess  from  manner,  from  lustre, 
from  resources,  from  irresponsibility.  And  this,  according  to  the 
observation  of  a  celebrated  French  writer,  is  the  evil  of  eminence  of 
whatever  kind.  It  induces  ignorance  of  self;  it  prevents  the  ^enso 
of  that  intrinsic  equality  in  which  all  men  are  on  a  par  ;  it  leads  to 
rely  on  external  advantages  to  the  neglect  of  that  essential  excellence 
which  is  the  secret  of  esteem  in  contrast  with  formal  or  interested  res 
pect.  The  consequence  is,  how  often  !  sensuality  or  selfishness.8 

If,  therefore,  he  who  combines  all  magnitude  in  his  single  person, 
fame,  honour,  rank,  riches,  and  accomplishment,  be  temperate  in  his 
indulgences,  he  is  pardonable.  But  if  he  be  lawful,  as  well  as  tem- 
pprate,  he  is  admirable  ;  he  is  more  than  man,  he  approaches  to  God. 

Somewhat  further  on  it  is  observed  : — He,  on  the  contrary,  who  is 
ambitious  merely  of  the  first  place,  not  studious  of  true  honour,  but 
of  the  admiration  of  men,  of  his  own  exaltation  not  of  the  interests 
of  his  country,  of  glory  not  of  duty,  will  be  little  scrupulous  of 
his  means  ;  will  empby  bribery,  flattery,  falsehood,  and  violence  ; 

1  Plut.  Sylla,  c.  vi. 

2  Eccles.  ix.  11. 

8  Pascal :  Condition  of  the  Great. 
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will  to  cite  ancient  words,  "be  the  slave  of  the  basest  that  ne  may 
tyrannise  over  the  best."1  If  he  be  somewhat  decent,  it  will  be  in 
deference  to  his  time,  not  to  his  principle,  his  more  generous  policy 
still  "  the  policy  of  egoism,"2  and,  when  he  suffers,  he  will  be  want 
ing  in  equanimity,  for  he  who  denies  not  himself  in  wealth  is  ill 
pfepared  to  endure  in  tribulation,  since  it  is  but  one  cross,  which  he 
who  has  not  taken  up  in  temperance,  will  not  know  how  to  sustain 
in  patience.  But  if  you  have  been  as  Job  in  abundance,  you  will 
certainly  be  as  Job  in  privation  ;3  for  to  be  patient  is  less  than  to 
be  temperate,  because,  in  the  circumstances  that  almost  necessitate 
patience,  there  is  less  choice  than  in  those  which  merely  invite  to  be 
temperate. 

i  Plut.  Sylla,  c.  xii. 

2  Lucien  Bonaparte,  of  his  brother. 

3  Job,  cc.  xxxi,  cum  i,  ii. 
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THE  observation  with  which  the  last  paper  concludes  may 
receive  illustration  from  the  substance  of  the  next,  of  which 
the  title  is — 

CIVILISATION-  COMPARATIVELY. 

Kalon  de  to  ge  ortlion  Ttai  dis  Jcai  tris. 

Plato  de  Legibus,  xii. 

Traisms  are  well  repeated,  and  correct  conclusions  may  usefully 
be  re-enforced. 

It  opens  with  three  postulates,  seconded  by  a  conjectural 
query. 

Prosperity  in  the  vulgar  sense  is  no  test  of  the  acceptance 
enopion  Theou,  before  God,  of  a  Church,  a  nation,  or  an  indi 
vidual. — True  prosperity  is  of  diffusive  character,  not  consist 
ing  in  enormous  extremes  of  wealth  and  want. — Sufficiency, 
with  contentment  and  frugality,  is  at  once  better  and  nobler 
than  opulence  with  pride  and  luxury. — The  enormous  in 
crease  and  excessive  industry  of  a  nation  how  far  owing  to 
inordinate  devotion  to  temporal  things  1  "  The  children  of 
this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of 
light."1 

It  then  proceeds  :  Suppose  no  Reformation,  what  the  pro 
bable  effect  of  religious  unity,  enhanced  by  time,  on  war,  policy, 
progress,  and  Christian  promulgation  ?  Christian  nations 
would  not  have  been  jealous  of  one  another  ;  a  system  of 
arbitration,  admitting  neither  exception  nor  appeal,  might 
have  been  introduced  to  settle  international  dispute.  The 
tendency  would  have  been,  not  to  create  one  empire,  the  aim 
of  military  despots,  but  to  retain  or  multiply  many  kingdoms 
in  mutual  harmony,  the  source  of  harmony  as  well  as  the  sole 
exception  to  multiplicity  being  the  power  of  the  keys,  in  ap 
propriate  exercise  of  its  influence  and  maintenance  of  its  pre 
ponderance.  Science,  with  its  exquisite  expedients,  would 
have  aided  the  spread  of  religion  in  the  world.  Conversion, 
not  commerce,  would  have  been  the  first  object,  as  it  was  with 
the  great  Cortes,  in  the  reduction  or  accession  of  heathen 

1  Luke  xvi.  8. 
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nations.  Power  would  have  been  always  employed  to  extir 
pate  idolatry,  though  not  to  enforce  proselytism,  of  which  the 
process  should  always  be  voluntary  and  inviolent.  The  Jews 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  perhaps  examples  of  both  practices  j1 
the  Christians  of  the  Empire,  at  least  of  the  former.  Lessons 
may  be  derived  even  from  faulty  forms  of  faith  :  the  Moham 
medans  overthrew  the  temples  and  destroyed  the  gods  of 
wood  and  stone,  without  which,  however  successful  in  sub 
jugating  the  nations  of  the  east,  they  could  not  have  pro 
pagated  their  religious  imposture.  The  world  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  by  this  time  Christian  ;  for  it  is  to  be 
recollected  how  unity  in  faith  and  practice  would  have  pro 
moted  the  success  of  missions,  now  so  much  thwarted  by 
division.  Add  the  auxiliaries  of  power,  policy,  commerce, 
morality,  intelligence. 

But  specifically,  though  briefly  ;  had  the  religious,  and 
therefore  the  true,  entire,  and  unique  civilisation  proceeded, 
how  as  to  slavery,  war,  pauperism  1  Probably  far  greater 
results  than  at  present,  constituting  a  system  of  worldwide 
harmony,  founded  in  Christian  principles  and  exhibiting  a 
literal  millennium. — Slavery.  People  in  general  are  not  aware 
of  the  tenacious  endeavours  exerted  by  the  Church  through 
the  instrumentality  of  canon,  council,'2  and  clerical  influence, 


1  Possibly  meant,  in  the  second  relation,  2  Samuel,  xxi.  1,  2  ;  Matt, 
xxiii.  15  ;  though  it  is  not  clear  that  King  Saul's  ostensible  object  was 
proselytism,  or  that  the  Pharisees  used  violence,  though  they  did  intrigue 
and  importunity.     An  instance  of  indirect  proselytism  from  fear  is  re 
corded  in  Esther  viii.  17 ;   to  which  may  be  added  from  Selden  after 
Josephus,  the    Edomites  permitted    by  John  Hyrcanus  to  keep  their 
country  which  he  had  conquered,  in  consideration  of  their  conformity : 
De  Jure  Natural!,  etc.,  lib,  2,  cap.  2,  fin. 

2  Among  other  councils  may  be  mentioned  a  provincial  one  of  Armagh 
in  1172.     It  gave  liberty  to  all  the  English  who  were  slaves  in  Ireland  ; 
and  abolished  this  specific  form  of  an  inhuman  traffick.  Henry  the  Second's 
invasion,  sanctioned  by  Pope  Adrian,  concurred.     The  inquiry  therefore 
of  the  synod  was,  wha't  national  guilt  could  have  brought  down  this  visi 
tation.   'Now,  whatever  the  dread  of  the  invaders,  as  the  synod  fixed  on 
slavery,  the  encroaching  conviction  of  the  sinfulness  or  illiberality  of 
that  relict  of  barbarism  or   paganism,  as  inspired   by  the    early,  pro 
longed,  and  indefatigable  action  of  the  Church,  is  sufficiently  appreciable 
in  this  remote  quarter  of  her  vineyard.     Let  the  reader  connect  the 
present  with  the  remark  made  above,  page  128,  on  the  original  temper 
of  the  Irish  before  it  was  infuriated  by  proper  Protestant  persecution. 

I  do  not  find  mention  of  tbis  synod  in  Loiigus,  but  Leland,  Cave,  and 
Balmez  are  my  authorities  for  its  convention  and  character.  Cave's 
date  is  1158,  which  would  precede  by  nine  years  any  approach  to  inter 
ference  of  Henry,  even  so  little  as  connivance  at  Strongbow. 

The  Church  had  to  feel  her  way  in  effecting  what  might  otherwise 
have  revolutionised  or  devastated,  if  not  unchristianised,  society.  Minor 
councils  are  foxind  in  the  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  succeeding  centuries, 
solicitous  to  enfranchise  the  weak  without  offense  or  detriment  to  the 
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to  reduce,  meliorate,  and  extirpate  it,  long  anterior  to  the 
Reformation;  whereas  the  Protestant  movement,  however 
praiseworthy,  is  quite  recent,  concurrent,  not  with  barbarism 
and  Paganism,  penury  and  ignorance,  Taut  advanced  civili 
sation,  knowledge,  and  opulence,  and  is  therefore  rather  to  be 
considered  liberal  than  Christian.  A  principle  very  early 
established  by  Council,  was  that  his  acceptance  of  Christ 
ianity  made  a  man  free  :  such  a  principle,  admissible  in 
prompting  freedom  as  a  secondary  or  even  parallel  object 
with  conversion,  it  may  be  assumed,  conjoined  to  the  rapid 
progress  of  Christianity  incomparably  more  efficient  than  since 
the  schism  which  has  divided  nations  as  well  as  the  Church, 
would  by  this  time  have  emancipated  as  well  as  Christianised 
mankind  :  emancipated  it  in  a  manner  not  abrupt,  violent, 
or  costly,  but  sure,  gentle,  dignified,  and  charitable. —  War. 
The  internecine  and  international  wars,  immediately  or  re 
motely  traceable  to  the  destruction  of  religious  unity,  would 
not  have  occurred.  How  many,  how  dreadful  these  !  The 
Thirty  Years'  War,  a  holocaust  of  first-fruits  ;  the  Armada  ; 
the  Crown  and  the  Parliament ;  the  war  between  France  and 
England  consequent  to  the  Revolution  of  1688;  the  two  later 
attempts  of  the  Stewarts  in  1715-16, 1745-6  ;  the  civil  wars  in 
France  occasioned  by  the  League  ;  the  war  between  Spain 
and  the  Low  Countries  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  finally,  to  mention  no  more,  the  European  war  of 
some  twenty  years'  duration  that  followed  the  first  French 
Revolution.  Even  the  first  war  of  England  with  America 
has  been  traced  by  Cobbett,  through  a  financial  medium,  to 
the  Reformation  ;  by  others,  to  the  omission  of  introducing 
Episcopacy  and  organised  Christianity  into  the  United  States, 
omission,  in  which  successive  ministers  indulged  themselves 
from  dislike  of  a  hierarchy,  ideas  of  religious  liberty,  or  dread 
of  sectarian  animosity.1  The  Crimean  war  in  our  own  recol- 

strong.  Among  others,  to  the  honour  of  England,  may  he  mentioned 
the  Council  of  Chelsea  (CelicliytJieme :  Cave,)  in  816 ;  by  virtue  of  the 
tenth  canon  of  which,  at  the  death  of  a  Bishop,  all  his  English  slaves 
were  free,  while  the  surviving  Bishops  and  Abbots  were  invited  to  eman 
cipate  three  of  their  slaves  on  the  same  occasion.  Of  this  canon,  the 
eli'eet,  operaiit  or  exemplary,  in  giving  rise  within  a  few  years  to  almost 
universal  liberation  so  far  as  the  influence  of  a  provincial  council  might 
< Tvtt  nil,  may  without  difficulty  be  inferred.  » 

1  See  page  81.  If  recollection  serve,  even  Lord  Chatham,  who,  from 
his  experience  as  a  minister,  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  the  solicitude 
on  the  part  of  the  English  Bishops  to  constitute  a  hierarchy  in  the 
colonies,  is  said  to  have  viewed  the  omission  as  indirectly  contrioutive  to 
the  revolution ;  and  not  without  reason  ;  for  had  an  Episcopal  Churcli 
been  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  such  as  has  existed  since 
the  revolution,  it  might  have  trained  the  minds  of  the  colonists  to  order 
and  obedience,  making  them  not  less  firm  in  vindicating  their  rights  of 
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lection  stood,  in  part  at  least  and  ostensively,  connected  with 
a  religious  difference  between  France  and  Russia.  Of  that 
war,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  might  have  occurred 
had  Christian  unity  never  been  interrupted  by  the  Reforma 
tion,  because  the  severance  of  the  Greek  Church,  of  which 
the  Russian  forms  a  part,  if  it  do  not  now  rather  virtually 
constitute  the  head,  was  anterior  to  the  Reformation.  When 
the  future  divulges  and  analyses  the  present,  it  may  not  im 
probably  be  found,  that,  whatever  the  conscription  and  similar 
impolicy  in  the  one  case,  slavery  and  unequal  taxation  in  the 
other,  as  occasions  or  pretexts,  whatever  the  intrigues  of 
foreign  revolutionists,  or  the  impulse  of  native  demagogues, 
the  religious  element  operated  in  no  inconsiderable  extent  in 
originating  and  exasperating  the  Polish  insurrection,  and  the 
fratricidal  war  now  raging  in  the  American  States  ;  for  as  the 
Poles  are  reputed  Catholic,  so  are  the  planters  ;  and  as  the 
Federals  are  episcopal,  mongrel,  Unitarian,  and  infidel,  so  are 
the  Russians  divided  into  orthodox  and  rascolnic ;  orthodox 
meaning,  much  as  in  England,  the  legal  and  recognised  Church 
of  the  empire,  ever  solicitous  to  extend  its  sway  and  multiply 
its  proselytes,  rascolnic  some  forty  sects  of  very  numerous 
and  inveterate  dissenters  j1  nor  only  so,  but  both  sections 


representation,  yet  willing,  after  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter's  principle,  to  en 
counter  any  hardship  rather  than  rebel,  waiting  the  effect  of  endurance 
and  remonstrance ;  it  might  have  procured  Divine  blessings  operating 
on  kings  and  senators  at  home,  and  persuading  them  to  concede  that 
privilege  in  good  time  to  Americans,  which  they  allowed  or  claimed  for 
Englishmen,  of  taxing  themselves.  A  State,  at  least  a  monarchical 
State,  it  may  be  affirmed,  is  never  secure  without  an  Episcopal  Church. 

1  Some  recent  evidence  to  this  effect  on  the  American  subject,  occurs 
in  a  letter  signed  Baltimore,  addressed  by  "a  most  respectable  and  trust 
worthy  Catholic  citizen  of  the  United"  States  "  to  the  Editor  of  the 
London  Tablet,  and  published  in  that  newspaper  March  15th,  1862. 
After  a  considerable  induction,  embodying  remote  and  cotemporary  facts, 
the  writer  concludes  :  "  I  state  as  my  long  decided  opinion  the  war  in  this 
country  is  one  of  Infidelity  in  the  North  against  Christian  civilization 
Ln  the  'South.  The  Negro  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  apple  of  discord. 
It  is  the  Southern  chevalier  against  the  Pharisaical  puritan  of  the  North." 
Indirectly,  perhaps  unconsciously,  this  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of 
a  young  man  of  education  and  intelligence,  who  returned  last  autumn 
from  America,  where  he  served  for  some  time  under  Mac  Donnell,  till 
his  health  became  impaired.  He  informed  me,  on  inquiring  his  own  and 
the  prevailing  impression  ainong  the  troops  as  to  the  causes  of  the  war, 
that,  irrespective  of  ambition  in  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  and  the  pre 
ponderance  of  the  Northern  States  in  political  matters  prior  to  the  rup 
ture,  there  exists  an  inherent  and  original  aversion  on  both  sides,  the 
Southern  States  regarding  themselves  as  aristocratic,  compared  with  the 
Yankees.  How  much  the  epithet  will  include  is  sufficiently  known,  not 
only  in  point  of  political  sentiment  and  social  demeanour,  but  of  piety, 
reverence,  and  religion ;  that  is,  of  adherence  to  "  the  old  paths,"  or 
adoption  of  new.  Recollect  our  own  rebellion. — As  to  the  Poles,  the 
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of  Russian  religionists,  orthodox  and  rascolnic,  being  more 
averse  to  the  Catholics  than  each  other.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  such  appeals  to  the  sword  as  have  now  been  enumerated, 
in  cases  of  internal  and  international  difference  rarely  con 
tingent  to  the  Catholic  harmony,  a  regular  and  efficient  system 
of  arbitration  would  probably  by  this  time  have  been  estab 
lished,  the  Pope  the  umpire ;  and  the  prophecy  of  two  noble 
prophets  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  "Neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more." l 

The  chance  of  the  spurious  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  is 
now,  so  far  from  that  dream  of  fools,  a  Protestant  Millen 
nium  !  the  improvement  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  arms 
defensive  and  offensive,  till  life  shall  be  rendered  impervious 
or  death  inevitable;  the  monstrous  growth  and  intolerable 
cost  of  armies,  navies,  arsenals,  and  fortifications ;  the  dread 
of  covetousness  lest  commerce  should  be  interrupted,  of 
policy  and  philanthropy  lest  a  nation  should  starve  ;  to  which 
may  be  added,  nearest  approach  of  the  artificial  to  the  Chris 
tian  realisation,  the  mutual  dependence  and  harmony  engen 
dered  by  a  free-trade  system  universally  adopted. 

Pauperism.  Balmez  conjectures  some  cosmopolitan  system 
of  relief  conducted  on  Catholic  principles,  and  in  a  spirit-  of 
faith  and  charity,  had  unity  proceeded ;  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  Poor-Laws  and  harsh  or  mercenary  officials  of  Pro 
testantism.  Nor  would  pauperism  have  been  so  frequent  and 
profound,  since  religion,  and  other  conditions  of  things,  would 
have  insured  more  liberal  compensation  of  the  labourer  and 
the  artisan ;  nor,  probably,  would  artificial  fabrications,  so 
revolutionary  in  their  character,  and  ruinous  to  large  numbers 
of  persons  in  communities,  have  been  suggested  so  freely 
in  the  course  of  Providence  itself.2  Nor  would  the  system 
of  credit  and  usury  have  prevailed,  in  many  respects  an  un- 

raskolnild  are  charged  with  extreme  atrocity  towards  them  by  the  Special 
Correspondent  of  the  Times,  in  a  letter  dated  Cracow,  May  9th,  pub 
lished  May  15th,  1883.  De  Maistre,  an  experienced  judge,  for  he  was 
for  some  time  ambassador  from  the  Court  of  Turin  to  that  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  presents  some  useful  information  regarding  the  rascolnics,  whom, 
in  common  with  all  sects,  he  compares  to  insects,  born  of  the  putrefaction 
of  great  bodies ;  for  a  national  religion,  once  severed  from  the  source  of 
life,  inevitably  tends  like  the  silkworm  to  propagate  and  die.  Le  Pape, 
iv.  3. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  allusion  to  the  Polish  insurrection  in 
the  text  is  an  interpolation,  and  the  editor,  not  the  author,  responsible 
for  it,  as  well  as  for  the  present  note.  In  the  posthumous  papers,  no  part 
of  which  could  have  been  written  later  than  November,  186'2,  sucli  allu 
sion  would  be  an  anachronism,  for  the  report  of  the  insurrection  did  not 
reach  England  till  about  the  end  of  January,  1863. 

1  Isaiah  ii.  4.         Micah  iv.  3. 

2  See  page  47 — 8.     He  expatiates  a  little  on  this  idea  in  an  early 
paragraph. 
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natural  and  noxious  one,  a  source  of  enormous  wealth  to  a  few, 
of  equivalent  poverty  to  many.  Landlords,  also,  alive  to 
unseen  things  and  apprehensive  of  a  future  state,  would  have 
been  more  conscious  of  their  responsibilities,  more  attentive 
to  the  comforts  and  morals  of  their  tenants.  The  discussion 
is  easy;  and  the  reader  now  put  in  train,  it  is  left  to  his 
imagination,  aided  by  knowledge,  and  prompted  by  piety,  to 
supply  the  rest.  I  will  only  add,  by  way  of  reflexion  on 
what  it  has  been  supposed  might  have  been,  and  acquiescence 
in  what  it  is  known  is,  that  an  all-wise  Providence  had  pre 
destined  the  effects  of  evil  agency,  however  defective,  however 
disorderly  those  effects  compared  with  their  contingent  con 
traries,  because  It  had  foreseen  that  abuse  of  free  choice  and 
repudiation  of  Divine  rule  which  should  necessitate  them ; 
and  therefore,  much  as  we  may  lament  the  past,  we  can  only 
palliate  and  endure  the  present.  For  since  the  Moral  Governor 
has  seen  fit  in  His  wisdom  and  goodness  to  assign  this  imperfect 
and  irregular  state  of  civilisation,  the  most  sublime  and  least 
sinful  of  His  creatures  may  well  be  content  to  accept  it. 

Before  resuming  the  general  subject,  let  something  be  said 
of  Usury,  a  point  of  marked  contrast  betAveen  medieval  and 
modern  times.  It  shall  be  rather  expository  than  conclusive, 
and  historical  than  censorious.  Usury  strictly  means  any 
return  beyond  the  loan,  so  as  to  comprehend  what  is  now 
termed,  when  it  does  not  exceed  the  statutory  limit,  Interest, 
and  applies  to  any  loan,  money  or  otherwise,  with  agreed  or  ex 
acted  compensation.  It  is  forbidden  by  nature  on  the  principle 
of  money  being  a  non-entity,  not  real  goods  or  true  wealth, 
but  an  implicit  or  legal  substitute  for  them,  if  we  rely  on  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas,  to  whom  may  be  added 
a  profound,  serious,  and  compressed  thinker,  Dante.1  Scrip 
ture  is  clear  and  constant  in  condemning  it,  without  any  dis 
crimination  of  per  centage.  Fathers  of  course,  and  Councils, 
ending  with  several  Gallican  in  the  seventeenth  century,  speak 
in  the  same  decisive  and  damnatory  strain.  Usury  was  at 
length  legalised  in  England  by  a  statute  passed  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  restricting  the  rate  to  ten 
per  cent. ;  and  finally,  after  some  intermediate  legislation,  by 
one  passed  in  the  eighth  year  of  Queen  Anne,  which  reduced 
it  to  five.2  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  taught  by  Colbert,  and 
William  the  Third  by  Buruet  and  Montague,  set  the  example 
of  extended  national  loans,  whether  to  erect  palaces,  pamper 
luxury,  or  prosecute  war.  Banks  followed,  national,  provin 
cial,  South  Sea  companies,  and  Mississippi  schemes.  If  there- 

i  Pol.  i.  3 ;  Etli.  v.  5.     Summa  2 — 2,  qu.  78,  art.  1.     Iiiferno,  Canto 
xi.  fin. 

2  Blackstone,  ii.  30. 
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fore  the  preceding  facts  and  principles,  with  some  others 
elsewhere  enunciated,  be  true,  Usury,  and  the  paper-system 
which  co-operated  with  it  as  a  paramour,  may  be  compared 
to  divorce,  a  concurrent  and  progressive  laxity,  for  they 
become,  in  proportion  to  their  remoteness  from  the  native 
source  and  original  permission,  the  one,  more  and  more  a 
compound  of  adultery,  prostitution,  and  polygamy,  of  un- 
holiness  and  impatience,  of  confusion  and  indiscipline,  of 
deviation  from  the  conjugal  and  parental  standards;  the 
other,  of  in  solid  representation  and  superficial  security,  of 
covetousness,  speculation,  prodigality,  and  bankruptcy,  of 
political  corruption  and  international  strife. 

Let  me  be  pardoned  if  for  a  moment  I  digress  still  further 
into  reflexions  upon  Cobbett.  His  concatenation  is  remark 
able;  of  the  Paper- system,  its  pains,  perils,  perplexities,  and 
penances,  with  the  National  Debt,  as  the  ultimate,  real,  and 
efficient  cause  ;  of  the  Debt  with  "  Reformation  the  third," 
that  is,  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  through  it  with  "  Refor 
mation  the  first"  and  fundamental.  Of  the  paper-system, 
the  dependence  is  shown  in  the  twenty-fifth  Letter  of  his 
Paper  against  Gold  ;  of  the  debt,  in  the  fourteenth  Letter  of 
his  History  of  the  Reformation.  Tn  his  Paper  against  Gold, 
he  predicts  an  explosion.  It  is  not  yet  arrived.  Still  the 
ultra -artificial  system  goes  on  ;  and  England's  empire,  in 
fluence,  government,  trade,  commerce,  manufacture,  railways, 
housebuilding,  multiplication  of  streets,  and  extension 'of 
cities,  are  maintained  and  amplified  by  an  enormous  and  in 
creasing  system  of  paper  and  credit,  liable  to  break  down 
abruptly  :  in  the  event,  for  instance,  of  revolution  or  invasion. 
Cobbett's  predictions  liave  not  yet  been  fully  realised,  nor 
his  instructions  at  all  regarded.  Some  warning  has  indeed 
been  given,  in  the  ruptures  of  1825  and  other  years ;  some 
postponement  of  impending  or  alleviation  of  existing  evil,  in 
the  discovery  and  infusion  of  Australian  gold.  But  what 
ever  be  said  of  the  Debt  and  Paper,  one  thing  seems  devoutly 
to  be  wished,  that  our  statesmen  and  senators  were  more 
studious  of  economy,  on  moral  as  well  as  social  accounts. 
Were  in  general  tlieir  antecedents,  experiences,  and  habits,  as 
virtuous,  inartificial,  and  frugal  as  those  of  the  late  member 
of  Parliament  for  Oldham,  they  would  assuredly  be  more 
studious  of  plebeian  sympathy  than  aristocratic  ostentation,  or 
even  national  munificence. 

Such  was  Cobbett,  that  he  could  not  only  kindle  indigna 
tion  at  the  turpitude  of  kings,  the  rapacity  of  nobles,  and 
the  trtachery  of  ecclesiastics,  Protestant  though  he  was  by 
birth,  breeding,  and  profession,  and  hoping  to  be  buried  in 
a  Protestant  churchyard  by  the  side  of  his  father  and  his 
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mother,1  but  communicate  life,  interest,  intelligibility,  and 
rhetoric  to  the  constitution,  character,  and  career  of  a  bank 
note.  Paper  against  Gold  is  written  with  his  customary 
force,  perspicuity,  repulsion  of  sophistry,  and  rejection  of 
timeservers ;  while  it  contains  many  valuable  principles 
proper  to  his  subject,  conveyed  in  the  most  familiar  and 
unmystical  manner. 

The  style  of  Cobbett  came  in  aid  of  his  convictions  and 
his  temperament.  It  is  sui  generis,  his  own  creation,  singular,2 
concrete,  and  lively,  the  emanation  of  strength  and  feeling,  if 
not  always  of  deliberation  and  judgment.  His  grammar  is 
correct,  his  punctuation  rigid.  His  is  the  great  merit  of 
being  more  abundant  in  things  than  words.  In  depicting 
defective  characters  or  institutions,  he  is  often  eloquent  and 
impassioned,  of  which  several  instances  might  be  cited  from 
his  Reformation  :  as,  where  he  reflects  on  the  barbarity  of 
Cromwell  and  the  duplicity  of  Cranmer,  or  where  he  con 
trasts  the  transient  persecution  of  Mary  with  the  penal  laws 
inflicted  upon  Ireland  during  successive  centuries,  and  the 
comforts  of  the  peasantry  in  the  pre-reformed  period  with  the 
misery  of  his  cotemporaries.3  Unspoilt  by  vice  and  affec 
tation,  unoppressed  by  erudition  and  dilettantism,  he  is 
commonly  querulous,  severe,  indignant,  and  acrimonious ;  a 
remonstrant,  not  a  panegyrist ;  the  redresser  of  wrong,  not 
the  eulogist  of  right;  the  discerner  of  differences,  not  the 
describer  of  resemblances ;  the  Cleon  of  English  literature. 
He  was  the  man  for  the  middle  and  labouring  classes  of  his 
time,  both  as  to  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  writings,  which 
are  yet  such  as  to  make  them  interesting  to  readers  of  more 
refinement,  even  when  he  is  most  absurd,  abusive,  and  extra 
vagant. 

Cobbett's  pen  had  been  practised  many  years  before  on  a 
kindred  subject,  the  French  Revolution.  The  Bloody  Buoy 
constitutes  the  February  series  of  his  Political  Censor,  1796. 
It  is  valuable  as  exhibiting  proofs  of  the  madness,  and  details 
of  the  enormities  of  the  Revolution  :  enacted,  not  indeed,  as 
in  the  case  of  its  anticatholic  predecessor,  in  the  name  of 


Reformation,  Ncs.  437,  479. 
2  In  vindication  of  niy  use  of  this  epithet,  which  may  appear  peculiar, 


._.._.  description, 

presented  in  the  divine  parables  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and -the  Prodigal 
Son  :  Luke  x.  33-4  ;  xv.  20. 

3  The  paragraphs  in  which  he  dilates  on  the  penal  laws  inflicted  on  the 
hapless  though  conscientious  Catholics  of  England  and  Ireland  merit 
specification  :  they  are  434 — 40.  His  imagination  riots  in  a  line  phrensy 
of  moral  indignat  on. 
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religion  and  Scripture,  but  of  reason  and  philosophy.  For 
justice  was  substituted  patriotism,  and  for  charity  philan 
thropy  ;  for  justice  and  charity  in  the  specific  instance 
patriotism  and  philanthropy  in  the  vague  corception.  Thus 
misguided,  thus  qualified,  the  agents  of  the  Revolution 
launched  into  the  most  egregious  extravagances,  and  in 
dulged  their  humours  in  the  grossest  forms  of  impiety  and 
anarchy,  cruelty  and  rapacity,  mutilating  France  and  minitat- 
ing  Europe,  eager  to  transfuse  their  theories  of  freedom  and 
fanaticism  into  all  nations,  and  to  reduce  the  world  to  one 
universal  republic  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity.1  Here 
then,  the  Bloody  Buoy,  the  same  nemesis,  nature,  and  deduc 
tions  are  perceptible  as  in  the  History  of  the  Reformation 
In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  series  he  sketches  Rousseau, 
perhaps  with  not  less  truth  and  justice  than  force  and  brevity  ; 
with  respect  for  his  literary  merit,  but  abhorrence  of  his  life 
and  condemnation  of  his  principles  ;  a  lying,  thievish,  sensual, 
selfish,  and  vacillating  philosopher,  destitute  of  natural  feel 
ing  and  regardless  of  the  laws  of  order,  yet  "  the  pagod  and 
oracle  of  the  regenerated  French."  It  is  satisfactory  to  have 
the  judgment  of  one  who  knew  nothing,  not  indeed  of  egoism, 
but  of  egoistic  sentimentality  and  perverted  affections. 

Modern  civilisation,  compared  with  nature  and  mind,  is 
material  and  mechanical  rather  than  moral ;  with  the  soul 
and  religion,  is  moral  rather  than  Christian.  Its  activity, 
progress,  ingenuity,  discovery,  are,  partly,  owing  to  time,  to 
the  accumulated  and  collective  experience  of  mankind,  of 
society,  nations,  arid  the  world ;  partly,  to  that  intense  devo 
tion  to  temporal  things  so  characteristic  of  the  present  age. 
The  unjust  steward  did  wisely  in  his  department,  "  had  his 
reward,"  2  and  even  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  lord's  com 
mendation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  without  its  vexations, 
degradations,  and  disgraces.  Such  are  its  false  estimate  of 
wealth,  and  eagerness  to  attain  it ;  its  excessive  competition, 
and  strain  of  the  corporeal  and  mental  energies  ;  its  adultera 
tions  and  advertisements.  Its  improvements  in  machinery 
and  modes  of  facilitating  production  must  undoubtedly  be 
traced  to  Providence  operating  on  the  intellect  and  industry 
of  men ;  but  like  every  other  instance  of  Divine  government 

1  "  Ten  eiothuian  axiosin   ton   onomaton  ante  11  ax  an  te  dikaiosei  :  " 
Thucyd.  iii.  82.     The  rest  of  the  chapter  might  be  cited  as  illustrative  ; 
indeed,  the  whole  of  the  profound  reflexions  011  the  Corcyrean  sedition, 
ib.  82 — 4.     The  general  remark  of  the  philosophic  historian  on  the  poli 
tical  and  social  confusion  incident  to   his  time  is  completely  just,  and 
confirmed  by  every  page   of  human   experience,   not  only   Pagan  but 
Christian  :  "  Things  that  happen  and  always  will  happen,  so  long  as  the 
nature  of  man  remains  what  it  is." 

2  Matt.  vi.  2  ;  Luke  xvi.  8. 
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they  are  in  accordance  to  the  bent  of  the  national  or  general 
mind,  and  often  conceded  punitively,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  word,  Ironically.  For  the  Creator  treats  his  creature  as 
a  wayward  child  :  He  humours  him,  that  he  may  find  out  his 
folly  in  its  effects,  and  be  as  free  in  the  tribute  of  his  confes 
sion  as  he  was  in  the  commission  of  his  fault.  Their  intro 
duction  is  frequently  the  occasion  of  ruin,  disease,  and  death 
to  many  ;  while  even  after  society  has  in  some  measure 
accommodated  itself  to  them,  they  necessitate  continual  sacri 
fices  of  health,  morals,  and  the  dignity  of  man.  As  to  the 
public  at  large,  where  neither  the  philosophy  is  moral  nor  the 
religion  severe,  where  distaste  of  simplicity  and  discipline 
prevails,  there  is  danger  in  the  multiplication  of  conveniences. 
It  lessens  hardihood  and  independence.  It  introduces  a  love 
of  ease,  indolence,  luxury,  and  profusion.  It  is  our  duty  to 
be  thankful,  and  use  temperately  what  Providence  supplies 
us,  whether  through  the  munificence  of  nature,  the  ramifica 
tions  of  society,  or  the  instrumentality  of  man  :  we  have  not 
to  boast.  Not  only  in  a  material  sense  will  posterity  outdo 
us,  but  preceding  ages,  when  neither  steam-engine  existed  nor 
had  electricity  been  divulged,  were  substantially  not  less  wise, 
principled,  or  susceptible  of  solid  satisfaction  than  we  ;  possi 
bly  more  so.  Best  temporal  blessings  !  their  bodies  were 
certainly  stronger,  their  health  more  vigorous,  their  zest  more 
keen,  their  appreciation  of  simple  nature  more  sensitive,  their 
consciences  less  polluted  and  perturbed. 

Missions.— The  remarks  that  follow  from  the  present  to 
page  325  seem  to  have  issued  from  the  author's  proper  sources 
of  reading,  observation,  and  reflexion,  and  not  virtually  to 
have  been  suggested  by  such  a  specific  and  copious  work  as 
Marshall  on  Missions,  of  which,  indeed,  if  the  editor  of  the 
posthumous  papers  err  not,  the  publication  was  of  later  date 
than  these  remarks  of  composition  ;  nor  is  he  aware  that  any 
part  of  them  will  be  found  there.  If  any  one,  De  Maistre 
may  be  conjectured  to  have  prompted  them. — As  civilisation 
is  not  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  ourselves,  but  imparted  to  others, 
and  civilisation  can  only  be  complete  where  Christianity  is 
concomitant,  our  duty  of  propagating  religion  and  the  extent 
to  which  we  have  performed  it  may  be  included  in  the  present 
paper.  If  our  rule,  power,  revenue,  resources,  commerce,  have 
one  end  greater  than  another  in  reference  to  heathenism  with 
which  we  are  brought  in  contact,  that  is  to  Christianise  it. 
But  missions  in  Protestantism  have  either  been  omitted  or 
have  proved  failures.  The  most  devoted  and  the  most  success 
ful  have  been  the  Moravian,1  co-extensive  with  the  poles  and 

1  My  respect  for  the  United  Brethren  is  lately  enhanced  by  reading  an 
account  of  their  settlement  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  in  the  Life  of  Worgan 
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the  tropics.     Anglo-Saxons  may  parade  their   populous  and 
spreadingcolonies :  those  colonies  partake  the  blood,  habits,  and 
institutions  of  the  mother-country  ;  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  missionary  question.     What  has  been  our  success  in 
evangelising  India,  Southern  Africa,  or  any  part  of  China  ? 
Does  it  at  all  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  ;  does 
it  bear  any  proportion  to  the  spread  of  our  communication,  the 
extent  of  our  resources,  and  the  magnitude  of  our  empire  ? 
How  many  years  before  the  most  noble  of  English  Societies, 
and  one  of  the  most  ancient,  that  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  was  established  ?    How  long  and 
vainly  strove  that  Society  to  introduce  Episcopacy  into  the 
American  colonies,  a  circumstance,  that,  a?  already  seen,  no 
doubt    contributed   indirectly  but  not  immaterially    to   the 
disruption  that  ensued  !  l    The  fault  of  statesmen  !    Yes  :  but 
not  less  the  fruit  of  the  false  liberty  of  the  Reformation,  and 
even  of  capricious  principles  fundamental  to  the  Establish 
ment  itself,  and  through  it  identified  with  the  conscience  and 
conviction    of   the   nation.      How   recent   the   first    Bishop 
granted  to  the  great  Asiatic  peninsula  itself,  that  is  to  say, 
Middleton  in  1814  !  In  that  quarter  what  permission,  to  say 
the   least,  of   idolatry,  what  discouragement  of  so  much  as 
"reformed"  Christianity,  circulated    Scripture,  Sepoy  con 
version,  and  personal  religion  !  Protestantism  labours  under 
many  disadvantages,  considered  as  a  missionary  agent :  its 
abstract  faith,  its  cold  cult,  its  sparing  ceremonia^  its  con 
flicting  opinions,  its  married  clergy  :    its  unconsciousness  of 
that    supernatural    influence   which   can  only  be  felt  in  its 
vitality  by   a   Society    which  not  only  originated  with  the 
Founder  of  Christianity,  but  has  never  been  dissevered  from 
Him,  and  consequently  abides  identical  yet  progressive  in  its 
character,  never  changing  yet  always  new,  ever  changing  yet 
always    old.      These  are  not  all,   nor  are  they  the  greatest 
difficulty  with  which  Protestant  propagandism  has  to  contend 
in  such  a  country  as  India  :    the  chief  is  the  freedom  of  our 
policy,  so  far  false  as  it  is  incompatible  with  the  spread  of 
religion.    We  allow  idols  and  idol-temples  ;  we  protect  them. 
You  may  ultimately,  God  knows  how  soon  !  get  rid  of  them 
by  the  libertine  process  :    meanwhile,  ask  yourselves  what 

prefixed  to  his  Poems,  Ed.  1810.  Worgan  might  owe  to  his  training 
there  much  of  his  own  merits  and  peculiarities.  He  is  known  through 
Hayley  and  Jenner  as  at  once  a  promising  poot  and  Christian  young  man. 
Had  Worgan  lived,  he  might  have  celebrated  that  great  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Providence  for  the  gratuitous  relief  of  sinful  man  in  more  ap 
propriate  verse  than  has  yet  been  consecrated  to  his  Lonour  or  his 
memory.  Ponta's  Triumph  is  too  mythological. 

1  The  very  first  Report   of  the   Society,   170-i,  three  years  after  the 
foundation,  solicits  a  Suffragan. 
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will  have  become  of  preceding  generations,  a  fourth  part  of 
the  human  race,  that  ought  long  since  to  have  been  Christian 
ised  ?     Ask  yourselves  further,  what,  when  you  have  got  rid 
of  them  by  your  protracted  and  roundabout  process  of  mate 
rial  civilisation,  luxurious  commerce,  unholy  and  unpaternal 
policy ;    what,  alas  !    will  be  your  substitute  1     What  is  it 
already,  what  will  it  ultimately  be  !    Protestantism,  meagre 
enough  in  the  native  Englishman,  what  will  it  be  in  the  con 
verted    Hindu  1    will  it  not  make  him,  as  was  said  of   the 
Pharisaic  proselyte  of  old,  "  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell 
than  yourselves  ?  "    We  allow  idols,  I  say,  and  idol- temples  ; 
we  protect  them.     With  these  stand  identified  the  interests 
of  many,  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  all  !     Till  this  obstacle 
be  removed,  the  success  of  Protestant  missions,  though  on  a 
tenfold  scale  compared  wTith  what  has  yet  existed,  is  hopeless. 
Idolatry   is   wrong,  and  ought  to    be    suppressed    as    much 
as  any  other  crime.     It    should  at  least  be  discouraged  in 
every  possible   way  till  it  is  suppressed,    and  it  should   be 
suppressed,  with  the  first  opportunity.      The  European    or 
Englishman  who  contributes  to  it,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
by  collecting  its  revenues,  should  be  punished  with  severity. 
Such  seems  the  first  duty  of  a  Christian  power.     The  early 
Christians  propagated  themselves  :  they  had  the  aid  of  mira 
cles,  and  the  energy  of  recent  tradition  to  inspire  them.     The 
Christians  of  the  Empire,    less    advantageously  situated  in 
both  respects  than  their  predecessors,  pursued  the  precedent 
prescribed  through  Moses,  and  in  exercise  of  the  power  trans 
ferred   by   Providence    to    their   hands  from  those  of  their 
enemies,  destroyed  the  idols,  and  overthrew  the  temples  or 
turned  them  into  churches.    This  is  something  totally  distinct 
from  Toleration  at  home,  though  it  also,  as  remarked  in  a 
preceding  page,  should  have  its  limits.1     It  will  be  irrelevant, 
and  proof  of  inaccurate  and  unintelligent  theology,  to  cite 
the  prohibition  in  the  parable  of  the  tares,  or  other  expres 
sions  and  passages  of  the  Gospels,  in  contravention  of  what 
lias  now  been  observed,     Not  so,  to  cite  the  words  of  that 
prophet  who  more  eminently  than   any  other  speaks  as  an 
Evangelist  :    "  The  idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish."^      This 
must  mean  literally,  for  in  no  other  sense  has  been  or  can  be 
the  prophecy  fulfilled.     Such  then  is  the  duty  of  Christian 
governors,  to  act  as  deliberate  pioneers  of  Christianity,  if 
not  as  devoted  foster-fathers  of    the  Church  ;     but  in  Pro 
testant  policy  and  legislation  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
higher  interests  of  religion  and  society  are  sacrificed  to  the 
convenience  of  individuals,  and  that  ideas  of  liberty  are  am 
plified  till  they  become  licentiousness.     The  most  egregious 

1  -219—20.  2  Isaiah  ii,  18. 
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instance  of  late  years,  perhaps  since  the  Reformation,  is  the 
Divorce  Act  of  1857.  Such  conduct  may  seem  liberal,  far- 
sighted,  comprehensive :  it  is  really  the  contrary,  cruel, 
narrow,  temporising,  unfounded  in  wisdom  and  prudence,  in 
sincere  piety  and  intelligent  philanthropy,  as  that  always 
must  be  which  is  opposed  to  the  progress  of  religion  and  the 
maintenance  of  morality. 

On  the  failure  or  efficiency  of  Protestant  missions,  espe 
cially  in  India,  there  is  a  striking  and  instructive  chapter  in 
Le  Pape  of  De  Maistre.  It  is  the  first  of  his  third  book, 
and  written  in  his  customary  laconic  and  eclectic  manner.1  He 
cites  Claudius  Buchanan,  the  distinguished  but  disheartened 
Anglican  missionary,  complaining  of  indifference,  neglect, 
and  discouragement  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government 
in  relation  to  Christianity.2  The  condition  of  things  had  not 
improved  so  late  as  18  ..">7,  the  year  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  or 
rather  may  be  said  to  have  deteriorated.  Among  the  other 
and  multitudinous  evidence  to  the  same  effect  with  Buchanan's 
that  then  appeared,  under  the  pressure  of  that  tremendous 
and  historical  event,  take  the  following,  which  comprehends 
much  truth  in  a  short  compass  :  "After  all  the  proclamations, 
the  support  of  Hindoo  temples  and  mosques,  the  dismissal  of 
the  native  convert  (to  Christianity)  from  the  ranks  of  its 
Bengal  Army,  the  most  rigid  exclusion  of  a  ray  of  Christian 
light  from  its  places  of  education,  and  the  entire  negation  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  its  Christianity,  what  do  we 
see  ?  The  Mussulman  population  and  the  Hindoos  of  caste 
in  our  army,  whose  feelings  and  prejudices  have  been  so 
specially  indulged,  arrayed  against  us  with  a  fiendish  hatred, 
and  with  an  infuriated  bigotry  which  nothing  can  at  any 
time  surpass.  Had  we  been,"  he  continues,  "the  most  in 
tolerant  and  grievous  of  oppressors  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 

1  The  pedagogues  of  Sparta  ''  taught  their  children  to  employ  a  mode 
of  speaking  which  blended  acidity  with  elegance,  and  condensation  of 
thought  with  conciseness  of  expression:"  Plutarch,  Lycurgus,  ch.  xix.  init. 
See  also  what  the  same  philosopher  says  of  the  discourse  of  Phocion,  in 
his  Life  of  that  undaunted  and  philosophic  patriot,  ch.  v. 

On  a  review  of  this  chapter  of  De  Maistre,  to  which  I  have  heon  led  in 
connexion  with  my  friend's  papers,  I  observe  that  he  alludes  to  the  book 
De  Tribus  Impostoribus  in  general  terms  of  strong  depreciation.  It  is 
concluded,  therefore,  that  that  work  must  be  e-xtremely  anticatholic.  And 
as  De  Maistre  seems  to  mean  Kortholt,  for  he  does  not  name  him,  I  beg 
permission  to  observe  that  the  eulogistic  epithet  in  a  previous  page, 
No.  110,  was  prompted  by  a  perusal  of  the  passages  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  ninth  Sermon  of  Van  Mildert,  which  are  indeed  "  valuable,"  as 
directed  against  the  physicist  and  rationalist.  I  am  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  met  with  Kortholt  in  the  original.  It  seems  singular  that  :i 
critic  so  forcible  and  classical  should  neither  be  noticed  by  Leland  the 
antideist,  nor  Hallam  the  philologist. 

2  Christian  Ptcsearches  in  Asia,  9th  edition,  1812. 
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respecting  no  man's  feelings  more  than  the  Mussulman  con 
queror  did  those  of  the  idolater,  could  we  have  reaped  a  me. re 
bitter  harvest  of  hatred  and  revenge  ?  "x  What  statesman 
like  wisdom,  what  judicious  philanthropy  !  Far  better,  I  may 
add,  be  open  and  bold  in  the  religious  department  of  your 
policy,  consistently  with  the  mere  employment  of  argument, 
persuasion,  and  example,  and  non-sanction  of  heathenism  in 
any  public  act ;  far  better,  for  so,  if  detested,  we  should  at 
least  be  respected.  Sixteen  years  prior  to  the  mutiny,  Henry 
Watson  Fox  had  gone  out  as  a  missionary  to  the  Telugus  of 
Madras.  His  experience  of  six  years'  service  is  recorded  in  his 
Life,  Letters,  and  Journal.2  That  England  is  not  missionary, 
though  possibly  the  involuntary  pioneer  of  missions  ;  that  she 
is  indisposed  to  convert  the  heathen,  or  incapable  of  doing  so, 
through  the  excessive  freedom  of  her  policy,  or  the  inaustere 
discipline,  deficient  zeal,  abstract  character,  and  divided  state 
of  her  Christianity,  may  in  them  be  perceived.  As  to  the' 
last  and  most  serious  disqualification,  Voltaire  had  long 
noticed  in  general  the  effect  of  division  in  religion  in  pre 
venting  its  diffusion  ;3  and  De  Maistre  observes  of  external 
schism  in  relation  to  his  Church,  incomparably  more  success 
ful,  notwithstanding  the  mistaken  or  malignant  prejudice  and 
policy  with  which  she  has  had  to  contend  in  later  ages,  than 
any  other  Christian  community  or  even  the  aggregate  of  other 
Christian  communities,  in  the  attainment  of  genuine  and 
durable  converts,  that  "it  checks  us  also  and  retards  our 
success."  To  the  preceding  disqualifications  may  be  added 
England's  inordinate  devotion  to  the  interests  of  commerce, 
and  the  irreligious  and  immoral  character  of  her  sailors, 
soldiers,  and  civilians.  For  all  that,  her  responsibility  is 
proportionate  to  her  proper  and  Providential  opportunity. 
Contemplating  011  a  second  voyage  "the  extraordinary  inter 
course  of  our  nation  with  the  world,"  suggested  to  his  mind 
by  the  traffick,  that  passed  before  him,  and  the  magnificence 
of  her  steamers,"  It  is  the  sight  of  this,"  says  Fox,"  which  so 
forcibly  impresses  us  with  the  great  missionary  duty  to  all 
nations  which  God  has  laid  on  us."4  The  seventh  chapter  of 
the  Life  dwells  much  on  apathy  and  want  of  zeal  at  home. 
These  he  had  recently  experienced  during  a  short  digression 
in  his  missionary  career,  without  being  a  suspension  of  it,  a 
visit  to  England.  All  whom  he  urged  to  second  the  cause  of 


1  Letter  to  the  Times,  October  3rd,  1857. 

2  4th  edition,  1853. 

3  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs,  cited  in  De  Maistre. 

4  Page  179.    Similarly  as  to  India,  220,  257 — 8,  295.    Of  these  passages 
the  second   presents  considerations  no  more  just  and  true,  than  they  are 
solemn  and  tremendous. 
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propagation  in  person,  however  approving  it  in  terms,  "with 
one  consent "  (the  parabolic  citation  is  his  own)  "  began  to 
make  excuse."  No  wonder,  considering  the  undisciplined 
education  of  all,  the  secular  lives  of  many,  the  love  of  ease 
and  distaste  of  asceticism  prevalent  among  most  of  the  clergy. 
Were  it  only  as  the  sole  adequate  school  of  missionary  quali 
fication,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  the  appropriate  set-oft 
against  avarice,  luxury,  and  licentiousness,  the  monastic 
system  is  eligible,  and  ought  to  be  maintained.  In  fine, 
contrast  him,  as  he  contrasts  himself,  (dear  and  devoted 
spirit,  worthy  of  a  better  cause!)  single-handed,  and  armed 
solely  with  his  tongue  and  tracts,  toiling  almost  fruitlessly 
among  ten  million  of  Telugus ;  contrast  him,  I  say,  with 
celibate  Augustine  in  Saxon  England,  his  thirty  or  forty 
monks,  processions,  paraphernalia,  banners,  images,  and 
chants ;  or  with  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  superadded  to 
His  own  great  agency,  operating  on  the  small  territory  and 
population,  of  Judsea  through  a  staff  of  twelve  and  a  squadron 
of  seventy. 

And  how  lasting  our  conversions  when  we  effect  them, 
especially  should  Almighty  God  deprive  us  of  our  political 
influence  ?  The  result  would  probably  correspond  to  that  of 
Dutch  Christianity  in  Ceylon,  to  the  expiration  of  which  Sir 
Emerson  Tenneiit,  a  great  authority,  testifies  in  his  two  noble 
volumes  on  that  ancient  and  remarkable  island.  Portuguese 
Catholicism,  on  the  other  hand,  antecedent  to  Dutch  prose- 
lytism,  founded  by  the  Franciscans,  subsists  in  full  force  to 
this  day,  not  only  retentive  of  existence,  but  exercising  ex 
pansion  in  every  hamlet  and  province  where  it  had  once  for 
all  been  implanted  by  that  devoted  brotherhood.  Yet  the 
Dutch,  I  find  elsewhere,  numbered  at  one  time  eighty 
thousand  converts  :  see  some  remarks  in  the  Life  of  that 
Christian  philanthropist  and  exemplary  Anglican,  Joshua 
Watson,  by  Archdeacon  Churton.  Norris  of  South  Hackney, 
who  makes  them,  had  access  to  the  early  papers  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  *  Commerce,  as  usual  in 
similar  cases,  was  primary  with  the  Dutch.  '2  As  regards  its 
interests,  and  in  some  sense  the  interests  of  the  moral  and 
social  order,  those  traffickers,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  wise, 
for  the  mixed  code  of  Roman  and  Dutch  law,  established  by 
them  during  the  tenure  of  their  power,  which,  as  it  expelled, 
so  lasted  as  long  as  the  Portuguese,  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  till  1796,  when  the  English  obtained  possession 
of  the  island,  still  prevails  in  the  courts  of  justice.  "  From 

1  Tennent,  vol.  ii.,  page  69  :  2nd  Edition,  1859.    Life  of  Watson,  vol. 
i.,  page  169  :  Edition,  1881. 

2  Cf.  ante,  page  137,  footnote. 
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one,'7  that  is,  these  few  examples,  as  the  classic  saying  is, 
"  learn  all." 

Nor  in  the  Christian  administration  of  such  a  country  as 
India  is  the  destruction  of  idols  only  to  be  considered.  Pos 
sibly  that  could  not  be  accomplished  abruptly,  in  the  zealous 
manner  of  early  Christianity,  without  giving  too  great  a 
shock  to  the  natives,  and  inciting  them  to  open  and  universal 
rebellion,  followed  by  extensive  bloodshed,  if  not  the  ultimate 
loss  of  India  to  the  Empire  :  how  needless  is  it  to  confide  posts 
of  magistracy  and  revenue  to  unconverted  hands  !  Thus 
Brahminic  influence  is  not  only  perpetuated,  but  promoted. 
For  the  fact  of  the  employment  of  the  Brahmins  in  such 
offices,  and  the  natural  use  they  make  of  it  in  the  spread  of 
terror  and  the  maintenance  of  tyranny,  Fox  may  be  con 
sulted.  The  consequent  impediment  to  the  success  of  the 
Christian  missionary  is  obvious. 

Having  adverted  to  the  Indian  mutiny  and  the  Dutch 
settlers  in  Ceylon.  I  cannot  relinquish  the  missionary  sub 
ject  without  mention  of  the  Cape  Colony,  to  which  the  one 
corresponds  by  analogy  and  the  other  in  fact.  After  the 
Boors  had  held  possession  of  it  upwards  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British  in  the 
course  of  the  great  revolutionary  war  which  more  or  less 
involved  every  power  in  Europe.  What,  then,  was  the  Chris 
tian  and  moral  state  of  the  south-eastern  section  of  it  when 
Sir  Jahleel  Brenton  visited  it  officially  in  1818  ?  There  were 
only  three  ministers,  not  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  no 
missionary  establishment  except  a  Moravian.  The  slaves 
were  prohibited  by  the  existing  laws  of  the  colony  from  be 
coming  Christians  and  from  marrying.  They  were  preferred 
for  being  Mohammedans  :  in  the  first  place,  because  the 
proprietors  conceived  Mohammed  ism  conducive  to  sobriety  ; 
in  the  next,  because  that  superstition  gave  them  a  power  over 
their  female  slaves  which  is  incompatible  with  Christianity  ! 
The  consequence  was  that  irreligion  among  the  proprietors, 
false  religion  among  the  slaves,  and  immorality  among  both, 
had  become  almost  universal.  Emulous,  therefore,  of  the 
Moravian  precedent,  to  some  extent  successful,  that  Christian 
hero  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  urging  that 
at  least  one  amiable,  benevolent,  and  consistent  clergyman 
should  be  sent  out  as  a  beginning  of  melioration.  Of  that 
letter,  for  whatever  cause,  no  notice  was  taken.  The  re 
flexions  upon  this,  of  his  son  and  biographer,  writing  in  1854, 
are  so  much  to  my  present  purpose,  as  well  as  the  general 
purport  of  these  pages,  that  I  am  induced  to  insert  them  : 
"  Had  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Jahleel  been  adopted,  and  some 
large  and  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  religious  organisation 
of  the  colony  been  introduced,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
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that  the  affairs  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  would  have  stood 
on  a  very  different  footing  from  that  which  they  occupy  now  ; 
and  that  the  painful  and  insurrectionary  movements  which 
have  retarded  its  advance,  and  which  have  sown  widely  and 
deeply  the  seeds  of  future  trouble,  might  probably  have  beeu 
avoided.  Had  schools  and  churches  been  generally  built  and 
generally  provided  for  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  popu 
lation  of  the  country  would  by  this  time  have  assumed  a  more 
stable  and  advanced  character.  Settlers  of  a  superior  quality, 
and  in  large  numbers,  would  have  been  attracted  to  the  colony. 
The  old  inhabitants  would  have  been  more  attached  to  the 
British  Government,  and  the  Hottentot  population  would 
have  been  reclaimed.  The  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom 
in  their  case  would  have  been  accomplished,  and  with  less 
disturbance  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Boors.  The  influence  of 
law  would  have  been  generally  felt  throughout  the  province, 
and  civilisation  would  have  proceeded  more  rapidly,  while  it 
was  pressed  on  principles  which  all  could  recognise,  and  which 
all  felt  to  be  beneficial  to  themselves."  1 

But  more  efficient  means  of  civilisation,  and  more  adapted 
to  the  modern  taste  than  religion,  have  been  employed.  Of 
these  one  is  Transportation.  This  lever  has  erected  colonies 
and  established  republics.  It  is  fallen  into  comparative  dis 
use  of  late  years,  not  through  want  of  will  on  the  part  of 
the  mother- country,  but  repugnance  on  the  part  of  her  filial 
dependencies,  which,  grown  to  years  of  maturity,  rightly  judge 
for  themselves  in  matters  of  such  importance  as  safety  and 
morality.  They  may  well  act  so,  for  what  is  the  state  of  things 
in  some  at  least  of  the  dependencies,  and  those  in  the  material 
sense  most  prosperous,  for  instance,  Melbourne,  consequent 
in  good  part  to  the  system  of  transportation  ?  Is  not  the 
morality,  if  possible,  far  worse  than  in  the  mother- country  ? 
Convicts,  having  amassed  property,  are  appointed  magistrates : 


i  Life  of  Brenton,  pages  375—83,  2nd  Ed.,  1855.  The  Kaffir  war  to 
which  Sir  Charles  alludes  was  1851 — 2.  There  is  a  sketch  here  of  Sir 
Jalileel,  evidently  made  after  a  perusal  of  the  Life.  It  is  proposed  to 
present  it  among  the  mixed  selections  from  the  Papers,  as  it  may  not 
only  contribute  to  variety,  but  serve  to  illustrate  some  principles  of  im 
portance  advocated  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  to  evince  the  possibility, 
aa  in  Mrs.  Trimmer's  case  and  that  of  many  others,  of  very  laudable 
sanctity  being  compatible  with  Protestantism,  truly  deferential  to  Scrip 
ture,  observant  of  such  divine  truth  and  order  as  having  received  it  re 
tains,  and  plunged  in  invincible  ignorance,  hereditary  prejudice,  in 
soluble  perplexity,  or  insuperable  embarrassment.  Such  sanctity  may  be 
allowed  to  exist :  the  wise  will  observe  the  source.  "  Est  una  E^cclesia," 
says  St.  Augustine,  "  quae  sola  Catholica  nnminatur;  et  quidquid  suum 
habet  in  cominunionibus  divers^rum  a  suauuitate  separatis,  per  hoc  quod 
suum  in  eis  habet,  ipsa  utique  generat  non  illa3."  De  Bapt.  coiit. 
Donat.  i.  lo. 
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such  magistrates  are  reputed  partial  in  the  adjudication  of 
crime  :  who  can  blame  them  1  the  fault  is  to  be  charged,  not 
to  the  indulgence  of  their  nature,  but  the  imprudence  of  their 
appointment.  Perjury  in  a  court  of  justice  is  the  most  accessi 
ble  of  all  things.    Murder,  perhaps  alternate  in  England,  is  in 
Victoria  diurnal.    Unnatural  crimes  are  very  common.    Girls 
of  ten  years  are  notoriously  sent  into  the  streets  by  the  parents 
for  the  gain  of  prostitution,  and  the  consequent  means  of  grati 
fying  the*parental  indulgences  ?  Drunkenness, partly  promoted 
\)j  the  adulteration  of  liquor,  is  exceedingly  prevalent.     How 
far  wise,  therefore,  it  may  well  be  inquired,  the  whole  system 
of  transportation   ab  ortu,  ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala,  from  the 
beginning,  through  the  middle,  to  the  end.     It  infused  crime 
into  a  colony  in  its  infancy,  and  of  course  depraved  it,  for  it 
seems  to  be  possible  to  deprave  it,  below  the  mother -country. 
Why  not  have  kept  the  convicts  at  home,  and  made  them  pay 
their  own  cost  of  maintenance  and  supervision  ;  not  indulging 
them  in  light  labour  or  superfluous  sleep  ;  not  pampering  them 
•above  the  mark  of  the  provincial  pauper ;  not  releasing  them, 
whatever  their  apparent  good  conduct,  in  other  words,  their 
probable  hypocrisy,  till  the  term  once  for  all  assigned  by  the 
judge  should  have  expired,  for  why  was  it  assigned  if  it  were 
not  meant  to  be  fulfilled  ?     Then  released,  should  they,  not 
withstanding  their  experience  of  undiluted  justice,  return  to 
their  haunts,  habits,  and  course  of  crime,  so  as  to  infest  or 
demoralise   society  anew,   England  is  surely  better  able  to 
resent,  endure,  or  resist,  than  her  less  experienced  and  disci 
plined  children.     And  here,  further,  let  her  be  invited  to  be 
on  the  guard  against  that  spurious  and  busy  philanthropy, 
which,  much  praise  as  it  appropriates  and  receives,  is  really 
a  symptom  of  the  encroaching  anomy  predicted  by  St.  Paul 
as  proper  to  "  the  last  days,"1  for,  while  it  exposes  society,  it 
increases  crime  by  extenuating  guilt  and  unnerving  retribu 
tion.     Let  not  such  philanthropy  pretend  to  the  superlative 
title  of  Charity,  for  charity,  though  it  sympathises  with  suf 
fering,  and  penitence  is  endeared  to  it,  never  in  general  in 
terferes  with  the  execution,  any  more  than  the  arraignment 
of  justice;2  and  Christian  severity,    typified   by  St.    Paul, 
without  which  there  cannot  be  charity,  is  at  least  as  compati 
ble  with  benevolence  and  beneficence,  as  Stoical,  personified 
by  Cato. 

Long  since  the  above  was  written,  I  find  the  following 
lines  in  Churchill,  which  may  suitably  terminate  the  twin 
topics  of  missions  and  transportation,  while  they  may 


1  2  Tim.  iii.  1—5.     O  anomos,  2  Thess.  ii.  8. 

2  Some  of  these  remarks  may  second  those  in  a  preceding  page,  95. 
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further  show  how  early  the  abuse  in  question,  not  only  had 
existence,  but  was  appreciated  : 

"  Happy,  thrice  happy  now  the  savage  race, 
Since  Europe  took  their  gold,  and  gave  them  grace  ! 
Pastors  she  sends  to  help  them  in  their  need, 
Some  who  can't  write,  and  others  who  can't  read, 
And,  on  sure  grounds  the  gospel  pile  to  rear, 
Sends  missionary  felons  ev'ry  year; 
Our  vices,  with  more  zeal  than  holy  pray'rs, 
She  teaches  them,  and  in  return  takes  theirs ; 

*  *  * 

«     Faith,  too,  she  plants,  for  her  own  ends  imprest, 
To  make  them  bear  the  worst,  and  hope  the  best ; 
And  whilst  she  teaches  on  vile  int'rest's  plan, 
As  laws  of  God,  the  wild  decrees  of  man, 
Like  Pharisees,  of  whom  the  Scriptures  tell, 
She  makes  them  tenfold  more  the  sons  of  hell."i 

Let  me  be  pardoned,  if  I  here  remark  incidentally,  how 
much  in  the  present  day  social  order  and  security  depend  on 
Police,  as  national  on  armaments.  Were  it  not  for  actual 
force  and  artificial  prevention,  what  is  there  in  Protestant 
countries  to  retard  the  inversion  of  society  and  the  intrusion 
of  socialism  ?  In  proportion  as  principle  is  wanting,  power 
must  be  employed.  It  is  part  of  that  Divine  government "  by 
which  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice,"  that  laws  should 
be  made  for  unrighteous  men  ;  '2  and  as  these  abound,  so 
must  those  be  more  numerous,  stringent,  and  enforced.  For 
the  good  man  charity  suffices,  and  charity  will  operate  as  a 
motive  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  and  vitality  of  religion. 
But  where  charity  is  extinct,  or  comparatively  extinct,  with 
faith,  her  mother  and  her  friend,  her  seed  and  her  soil,  her 
source  of  life  and  condition  of  sustenance,  remove  the  police, 
what  theft,  robbery,  rape,  murder  would  speedily  supervene  ! 
Except  him  whose  house  and  purse  are  empty,  what  man 
could  lie  down  with  any  approach  to  confidence,  unless  under 
the  protection  of  locks,  bolts,  bells,  and  revolvers  ?  Let  the 
reign  of  Alfred  be  contrasted.  Nor,  further,  be  assured,  will 
the  necessity  of  a  numerous  police  for  such  a  purpose  of 
domestic  and  personal  protection  cease,  while  irreligion  con 
tinues  so  prevalent,  indulgence  so  eagerly  sought,  and  wealth, 
consequent  to  an  artificial  system  of  things,  so  unequally  dis 
tributed.  The  refinement  ascribed  to  progressive  luxury,  the 
circulation  of  secular  and  petty  knowledge,  the  spread  of  edu 
cation  however  liberal,  but  destitute  of  creed,  catechism, 
severity,  and  discipline,  will  be  found  very  inadequate  pre 
ventives  either  of  fraud  or  violence. 


1  Gotham  i.  prope  init.  2  Prov.  viii.  15  ;  1  Tim.  i.  9. 
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Another  mode  of  civilisation  is  the  resumption  of  a  Pagan 
one,  the  Tlieatre.  The  Church,  and  all  severe  Christianity  in 
whatever  age,  have  always  been  unfavourable  to  it.1  The 
Reformation,  on  the  other  hand,  imparted  great  vigour  to  it, 
and  replaced  it  on  something  like  its  ancient  footing  of  free 
dom,  frequency,  dignity,  and  honour.  Degeneracy,  not  de 
gradation  followed  at  the  Restoration  :  and  the  immoralities 
of  the  stage  are,  as  testified  by  Dryden,  who,  alas  !  though  a 
Catholic,  and  afterwards  penitent,  as  appears  by  his  letters, 
contributed  more  to  them  than  any  Englishman,  traceable  to 
a  court  fraught  at  its  return  from  exile  with  foreign  yices  : 

"  The  sin  was  of  our  native  growth,  'tis  true  ; 
The  scandal  of  the  sin  was  wholly  new. 
Misses  there  were,  but  modesty  conceal'd  ; 
Whitehall  the  naked  Venus  first  reveal'd." 

Epilogue  to  the  Pilgrim. 

Gibber,  a  competent  judge,  in  his  autobiography,2  cites  and 
supports  the  poet's  derivation.  Johnson  coincides,  in  the 
noble  Prologue  he  wrote  for  his  friend  Garrick,  and  his  Lives 
of  the  Poets.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  an  Anglican  non-jtiring 
clergyman,  Collier,  to  have  kindled  a  controversy,3  which, 
seconded  by  the  exertions  of  such  managers  as  Gibber  and 
Garrick,  led  to  amendment,  and  institution  of  a  state  of  things 
which  rendered  the  stage  once  more  the  school  of  severe  vir 
tue  or  the  mirror  of  amusing  life. 

"  Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci." 

HORACE. 

Perfection,  if  it  profit  and  divert. 

1  The  traditional  repugnance  is  perceptible  in  one  whom  it  was  cus 
tomary  to  term  the  English  moralist.     See,  for  instance,  his  witty  obser 
vation  on  Garrick's  interview  with  Lord  Camden,  April  17th,  1778.     The 
word  Little  may  suffice  to  recall  it  to  the  mind  of  those  intimate  with 
Boswell. 

2  Gibber  may  be  commended  :    he  is  neither  egoistic,  though  writing 
of  himself ;   nor  illiberal,  though  the  recipient  of  much  impertinence. 
He  excels  in  discrimination  of  action  and  actors,  of  the  conduct  of  the 
stage  and  the  conditions  of  its  progress.     His  is  a  book  for  the  performer 
who  w.ould   avoid  error,  keep  dignity,  and  practise  propriety.     Actors 
nascuntur ;    genius  in  this  department  also,   whether  it  be  termed  of 
human  or  artificial  life,  is  necessary  to  perfection,  but  must  be  coupled 
with  diligence,  diligence  of  preparation  as  well  as  of  attention  in  the 
execution,  whatever  the  part  assigned  by  the  manager.     Perhaps  Garrick 
drew    instruction    from   this   part    of   the  autobiography,  for   Murphy 
announces  the  labour,  the  "  deep  meditation,"  by  which  that  prince  of 
performers  transformed  himself  into  his  characters. 

8  It  had  a  precedent,  some  years  previous,  in  Paris,  when  the  respective 
champions  were  Bossuet  and  Cali'aro.  This  was  rather  of  private  cha- 
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And  such  it  continues,  though  ever  liable  to  reaction  and  in 
equality  ;  for  the  stage,  even  more  than  the  press,  is  deter 
mined  by  the  popular  mind.  Nothing,  perhaps,  affords  an 
intellectual  man  more  pleasure  than  a  good  play  well  acted  ; 
and  it  is  observable  that  those  passages  which  most  inspire 
him,  commonly  receive  the  applause  of  the  vulgar.  So  far 
therefore  the  stage  may  seem  to  merit  no  objection,  but  rather 
approval  and  commendation.  Still  it  is  to  be  recollected  that 
the  stage  can  at  best  form  no  other  than  a  selfish  or  superficial 
virtue,  a  worldly  propriety  and  Pagan  morality  ;  and  even  of 
these  the  spectators  are  almost  the  exclusive  subjects.  But 
they  are  not  the  sole  consideration  of  the  moral  censor  :  the 
actors  participate,  for  they  also  are  men  and  responsible 
beings.  And  here  it  will  be  difficult  to  vindicate  their  pro 
fession  from  being  the  direct  and  prevalent  occasion  of  sin, 
of  levity  and  licentiousness.  Maturity  may  at  length  impart 
propriety,  but  youth  is  almost  inevitably  involved  in  vice  and 
vanity.  The  moral  effect  on  the  actors  of  preparation,  per 
formance,  association,  is  almost  sure  to  be  prejudicial.  The 
public  exhibition  may  be  thought  unimportant,  when  the  actor 
is  wholly  absorbed  in  the  performance  of  his  part  and  the 
enunciation  of  his  passages.  The  admission  is  questionable  : 
at  any  rate  it  is  less  applicable  to  the  rehearsals  ;  and  the 
iterated  imitation  of  sexual  love,  amid  the  freedom  of  the 
greenroom  must  make  passion  uncontrollable  in  the  majority. 
That  it  does  so  may  be  shown  by  ample  experience,  remote  or 
recent,  whatever  accidental  exceptions  may  occur,  suggested  by 
successive  and  honourable  names,  such  as  Betterton  and 
Oldfield,  Siddons  and  inchbald,  Macready  and  Phelps.  An 
actor  cannot  well  be  other  than  worldly,  wanton,  capricious, 
conceited,  and  unsafe.  It  is  the  necessity  of  his  profession, 
but  is  therefore  his  profession  right  ?  What  has  been  said 

racter.  Bossuet  convinced  his  clerical  antagonist,  as  Collier  defeated 
his  dramatic.  Particulars  of  the  French  controversy  may  be  found  in 
Charles  Butler's  Life  of  Bossuet,  chapter  v.  Butler  gives  no  date, 
probably  because  that  industrious  and  exact  writer  could  find  none,  or 
none  satisfactory,  but  it  was  subsequent  to  a  legislative  enactment  issued 
by  Louis  the  Fourteenth  in  1680,  "  for  the  prevention  of  improper 
representations  on  the  stage,  and  the  repression  of  immorality  among 
the  actors,  as  far  as  practical  precaution  in  these  respects  can  be  em 
ployed."  Collier's  first  and  second  editions  appeared  in  1698.  The 
dispute  abroad  was  renewed  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  succeed 
ing  century ;  about  the  middle  of  it,  between  two  no  less  remarkable 
men  than  D'Alembert  and  Rousseau.  Rousseau  contended  on  the  side 
of  strictness,  and  Butler  assigns  him  the  superiority.  Rousseau  argues, 
as  Butler  reports  him,  "  that  the  morality  of  the  stage  is  not  the 
morality  of  real  probity  ;  that  comedy  places  virtue  in  a  ridiculous  light, 
and  makes  immorality  agreeable ;  and  that  tragedy  makes  crime  an 
object  of  admiration,  by  the  splendour  of  talents  and  glory  with  which 
she  radiates  it." 
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applies  a  fortiori  to  the  lower  and  younger  grades  of  theatri 
cal  exhibition,  to  the  numerous  tribe  of  dancers  and  ballet- 
mongers,  less  restrained  by  considerations  of  dignity,  and 
studious  of  lascivious  gesture  and  emotion.  See,  perhaps,  a 
hundred  beautiful  girls  at  the  same  instant  on  the  boards  of 
Drury  Lane  :  not  one,  probably,  is  a  virgin.  Now,  as  the 
supply  depends  on  the  demand,  how  far  is  the  public  ansiver- 
able  for  these  inalienable  adjuncts  ?  But  the  public  is  com 
posed  of  individuals.  This  is  an  objection,  which,  partial  as 
the  writer  is  to  the  stage,  its  performances  as  well  as  its 
literature,  so  as  to  have  resorted  to  it  in  the  face  of  conscience 
or  of  scruple,  and  even  to  have  cultivated  its  composition 
in  early  life,  and  that  to  no  trifling  extent,  however  iiiade- 
*  quately,  he  confesses  himself  to  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
solve.  Independent  on  this,  some  late  defections,  more  espe 
cially  of  a  prepossessing  and  exquisite  actress,  possessed  of 
great  natural  and  acquired  gifts,  of  much  apparent  modesty, 
simplicity,  and  purity,  once  well-known  to  Australian 
audiences,  and  more  recently  at  Sadler's  Wells  during  the 
latter  part  of  Phelps's  reign,  and  her  appearance  in  the 
Divorce  Court,  have  now  almost  completely  alienated  him. 

Nor,  to  change  the  subject  to  something  quite  of  another 
kind,  has  he  been  more  successful  in  reconciling  himself  to 
what  appear  to  him,  and  will  probably  appear  to  many,  other 
wise  dissentient,  three  gross  constituents  of  "  the  rotten  state 
of  Denmark,"  Lay  Patronage,  the  Sale  of  Advowsons,  and  the 
Purchase  of  Military  Promotion. — How  far  the  first  and 
second  might  exist  in  prereformed  Christianity  I  cannot  stop 
to  inquire  :  they  have  existed  in  a  very  aggravated  form  from 
an  early  period  since  the  Reformation,  and  are  cauterised  by 
Bishop  Hall  in  the  fifth  Satire  of  his  second  Book.1  They 
exist  at  the  present  moment  in  full  force,  so  as  to  constitute 
no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  legal  business.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  six  thousaud  three  hundred  benefices  are  in 
the  hands  of  private  individuals,  neither  crown,  premier, 
chancellor,  nor  bishop,  so  as  to  be  restrained  by  prominence, 
if  not  conscience  ;  who  consequently,  for  the  most  part,  sell 
them  to  the  highest  bidder,  give  them  to  relatives  or 
favourites,  or,  being  clergymen,  present  themselves.  By  these 
means  the  man  of  least  learning,  religion,  industry,  and  in 
tegrity,  is  liable  to  be  thrust  on  the  people,  which,  notwith 
standing  this  anomalous  state  of  things,  has  no  voice  in  a 
matter  so  momentous  and  personal  to  it  as  the  cure  of  souls  ; 
liable,  is  said,  because  he  is  likely  to  have  more  money,  and 
sure  to  have  less  conscience  than  his  antithesis.  An  existing 

i  Short  at  once  and  sweet,  this  seems  worth  importation  into  the 
Appendix,  where  see  No.  11. 
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chancellor,  Lord  Westbury,  has  sold  a  large  number  of  livings, 
of  which  the  patronage  had  been  hitherto  annexed  to  his 
office ;  under  the  plea  of  public  service,  one  extremely 
problematical,  even  though  the  majority  of  the  livings  were 
purchased  by  clergymen,  thoughtless  of  simony  and  studious 
of  interest,  and  though,  further,  the  proceeds  of  sale  went  to 
swell  the  fund  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners. — For  the 
third  abuse  England  seems  indebted  to  standing  armies  and 
the  Hanoverian  succession ,  when  bought  promotion  and 
ministerial  interest  attained  their  acme  and  developed  their 
results.  The  private  soldier,  whatever  his  merits,  whatever 
his  attainments,  could  no  longer  rise  above  the  rank  of  a 
serjeant ;  the  commission-officer  became  idle,  ignorant,  and 
indulgent.  And  this  in  a  country  boasting  of  its  freedom  and 
impartiality,  practical  wisdom  and  common  sense  !  The 
London  Tavern,  indeed,  as  I  think  Person  first  said,  invites 
every  man  to  enter,  but  few  can  afford  to  do  so.1 

In  relation  to  the  military  abuse,  the  Political  Life  of  Lord 
Barrington  is  worth  reading.  Barrington  was  Secretary  at 
War  from  1755  to  1761,  six  years  ;  from  1765  to  1778,  thir 
teen  ;  in  all  nineteen.  His  whole  official  career  amounted  to 
thirty-three,  so  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  donatus  rude,  dis 
missed  with  honour,  and  that  pension  which  the  king  bestowed 
on  him  "  as  a  mark  of  approbation  of  his  conduct,  arising 
from  that  consideration  alone,  and  unsolicited  by  him  ,"2 
Barrington  complains  especially  of  exchanges  between  officers 
of  different  regiments  for  pecuniary  considerations,  by  which 
the  disgraced  might  escape  stigma,  the  prodigal  payment,  the 
cowardly  war,  the  luxurious  or  inactive  the  discomfort  and 
discipline  of  foreign  service,  while  the  appropriate  remedies 
of  amendment,  frugality,  endurance,  and  exertion  were  super 
seded  and  discarded.9  Not  able  to  abolish  the  traffic  of  cor 
ruption,  he  mitigated  its  evils  by  encouraging  merit  and 
reproving  impertinence.  Lismahagos,  wronged  but  wrought 
into  acquiescence,  were  current  in  his  and  Smollett's  day ; 
but  are  things  much  better  now  ?  Are  there  not  still  unrecom- 
pensed  heroes,  such  as  Goodriff,  foremost  in  that  forlorn  hope 

1  The  Life  of  Corporal  Bates  presents  a  sad  picture  of  the  trnnsition 
state,  when  money  took  the  place  of  merit :  London,   1756.      A  curious 
book,  even  while  a  melancholy,   and  probably  a  fictitious  one,   though 
derived  from  knowledge  or  dictated  by  experience. 

2  The  Good  King's  own  words  :  Life,  p.  197.     Deserved  approbation  I 
for,  to  adopt  for  a  moment  the  terse  manner  of  Roman  antiquity,  in  an 
age  of  great  degeneracy  both  in  point  of  morals  and  policy,  what  was 
Barrington  ?  Yir  optimus,  vore  nobilis,  coniitante  quadam  gratia  siricerus, 
adekastos,  immobilis. 

3  Letter  to  General  Elliott  :  pp.  130 — 1.     Absence  from  the  troops  in 
Germany,  often  in  quest  of  promotion  over  the  head  of  the   officer  on 
duty,  is  censured  in  Sterne's  Letters,  April,  1761. 
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which  scaled  the  walls  of  Badajos,  and  Pollard  who  avenged 
the  death  of  Nelson  I1  Can  the  soldier  rise  from  the  ranks, 
and  is  not  opulence  necessary  to  the  purchase  and  main 
tenance  of  the  commission  ?  Are  not  the  ensign  and  captain 
as  much  precluded  from  practical  acquaintance  with  the  lower 
functions  of  their  profession,  as  the  serjeant  and  corporal  from 
the  possibility  of  ever  exercising  the  upper  ? 

An  invasion  from  France  being  apprehended  in  1778,  it 
became  necessary  to  think  seriously  of  selecting  a  Commander- 
in-Chief .  Lord  North's  observation  upon  the  general  officers 
of  the  day  was  not  more  humorous  than  severe  :  "  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  will  frighten  the  enemy ;  I  am  sure  they 
frighten  me ;  "  and  Barrington,  since  he  could  find  no  English 
man  of  that  rank  deserving  the  confidence  of  the  army  and 
people,  was  obliged  to  name  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
of  Minden  celebrity,  as  adequate  to  the  high  position. 
Hastings,  Abercrombie,  Cornwallis,  Hutchinson,  were  not  yet 
mature  or  conspicuous  ;  much  more,  not  Moore  and  Wellesley. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  upper  part  of  the  army  ;  and  that  of 
the  lower  was  little  better,  to  judge  by  the  cotemporary 
disasters  in  America,  and  the  subsequent  in  the  early  period 
of  the  revolutionary  war.  These  might,  by  a  moral  law, 
operate  to  some  extent  in  counteraction  of  that  which  occa 
sioned  them,  mercenary  administration  in  subversion  of  the 
natural  and  reasonable  order ;  and  so  pave  the  way,  in  spite 
of  its  continuance,  to  an  improved  condition  of  things,  to  more 
skilful  and  energetic  commanders,  more  disciplined  and  ser 
viceable  armies. 

Other  anomalies  might  claim  attention,  such  as  Suicide, 
so  multiplied,  not  only  by  the  antichristian  infidelity  of  the 
last  century  and  the  sentimental  attractions  of  Wernerism, 
but  the  plea  of  insanity  and  cessation  of  excommunicate  in 
terment.  See  once  more,  so  often  seen  before,  that  false  and 
timid  philanthropy,  with  oblivion  of  the  genuine  and  general 
interests  of  society.  See  once  more,  so  often  seen  before,  that 
unsound  and  material  philosophy,  which  would  almost  super 
sede  the  agency  and  responsibility  of  man,  while  it  impugns 
and  inverts  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  God.  Thus  patronised, 
thus  vindicated,  suicide,  alas !  let  the  reader  observe,  as 
statistically  ascertained,  the  main  cause  assigned  by  a  very 
competent  judge,  M.  de  Boismont,2  being  an  irreligious  and 

1  See  the  unprofessional  correspondence   of  the  Times,  about  the 
month  of  July,  1863.     The  above  passage  in  the  text,   it  will  again  be 
observed,  is  an  interpolation. 

2  De  Suicide  et  de  la  Folie  Suicide. — His  title  therefore  justly  assumes 
the  distinction  of  rational  from  insane  suicide,  of  the  felony  from  the 
phrensy.  It  may  conduce  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  work,  whether  in 
a  religious  or  philosophical  reference,  to  record  of  Bavaria,  analysed  by 
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immoral  one,  selfishness,  scepticism,  indifference,  is  fearfully 
on  the  increase  in  every  European  community,  in  France, 
Prussia,  Sweden,  Bavaria,  and  Britain.  To  suicide  might  be 
added  Drinking,  of  which  there  are  two  marked  crises  :  one 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  its  aggravation  could  no 
longer  be  disguised  ;  the  other  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second,  when  dram-drinking  became  fashionable,  and  the 
"  new  art  of  sudden  intoxication  "  was  invented.1  Yet  inter 
mediate  to  Elizabeth  and  George,  in  aid  of  religion  and 
morality,  and  restraint  of  intemperance,  the  infliction  of  an 
alternative,  namely,  the  forfeiture  of  five  shillings  or  six 
hours'  exposure  in  the  stocks  on  the  part  of  the  drunkard, 
with  other  salutary  regulations  pertaining  to  public-houses, 


Dr.  Mayer,  that,  relatively  to  population,  suicide  is  three  times  more 
frequent  among  Protestants  than  Catholics  ;  that  half  the  victims  are  in 
good  health  ;  that  about  a  fifth  suffer  from  mental  derangement,  and 
about  a  fourth  from  bodily  disease.  See  indicated  by  these  facts  in  their 
proportion,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science, 
the'foree  of  traditional  faith,  the  peace  infused  by  Catholic  maternity, 
the  usefulness  of  priestly  supervision,  the  importance  of  moral  preven 
tion,  and  the  fallacies  of  psychological  medicine, 

1  The  expression  is  Lord  Chohnondeley's  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Parliamen 
tary  Debates,  February  21  and  23,  1742-3.  "  Liquid  fire,"  already  in  vogue 
as  oral,  but  perhaps  then  for  the  first  time  consecrated  in  literature,  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Lord  Bathurst.  Robert  Hall's  use  of  it  in  unison 
with  "  distilled  damnation,"  for  the  rectification  of  his  intemperate  friend, 
is  familiar. 

The  debates  on  Spirituous  Liquors  possess  great  value,  for  their  matter 
and  maxims,  as  well  as  their  logic  and  language.  The  evils  of  dram- 
drinking  are  depicted  in  forcible  terms,  evils  to  produce,  to  morals,  mind, 
and  health,  to  national  existence  as  well  as  national  honour  and  tran 
quillity.  Its  extreme  prevalence  is  repeatedly  assumed,  its  substitution 
for  beer  and  ale  lamented. 

Cotemporarily,  Henry  Fielding,  in  his  elaborate  Inquiry  into  the  Causes 
of  the  late  Increase  of  Bobbers,  while  as  a  magistrate  he  lays  stress  on 
the  great  stimulus  imparted  to  crime  by  the  free  use  of  "  this  diabolical 
liquor,"  coincides  with  the  moralist's  description  of  its  detriment  to  in 
dividual  and  national  welfare.  He  talks,  in  some  approach  to  the  idea 
and  phraseology  of  a  later  novelist,  Johnston,  the  author  of  Juniper 
Jack,  of  infants  conceived  in  Gin,  and  fed  by  its  distillations  both  in  the 
womb  and  at  the  breast.  Section  2.  —  For  more  in  connexion  with  the 
name  of  Fidding,  though  not  quite  to  the  present  purpose,  still  to  the 
religious,  see  single  asterisk  *  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  Profanity. 

Cheyne,  as  a  physician,  often  laments  the  encroachment  of  Drams  in 
his  numerous  dietetic  works,  especially  in  his  Essay  on  Health  and  Long 
Life,  chapter  2.  Another  butt  of  his  most  pointed  censure  is  Punch, 
designated  by  him  a  "  heathenish  liquor,"  on  account  of  the  fire,  acid, 
and  mixture  of  spirits  that  unite  in  its  composition.  Some  would  here, 
more  readily  than  in  condemnation  of  drams,  dissent  from  him  ;  for  one, 
perhaps,  the  wise  and  witty  author  of  the  Idler  himself  :  see  No.  34  of 
that  series.  In  the  preface  to  the  Essay  on  Health  and  Long  Life  occurs 
the  admirable  sentence,  quoted  by  Johnson  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale  : 
"  Everything  is  best  as  it  has  been,  except  the  errors  and  failings  of  our 
free  wills."  The  fifth  edition  is  dated  1725. 
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had  been  imposed  in  successive  reigns  ;  principally,  be  it 
observed,  in  confirmation  of  what  I  have  denominated  the 
first  crisis,  in  that  of  the  James  who  succeeded  Elizabeth, 
as  Blackstone  and  Fielding  inform  us.1  But  what  are  laws 
without  manners  ?  made  for  the  nation,  they  cannot  long, 
safely,  or  effectually  be  enforced  in  the  face  of  the  nation's 
tendency  and  determination.  The  heart  was  corrupt  at  its 
core,  and  needed  a  more  searching  remedy, — the  accumulated 
penalty  of  infringing  the  laws  of  health  for  centuries,  if  not, 
an  apparent  impossibility,  the  restoration  of  the  old  religion 
with  all  its  "  superstition,"  casuistry,  and  conscientiousness. 
To  drinking  might  be  added  Swearing,  its  congenial  con 
comitant  ;  once,  and  that  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  pervading  all  classes  of  the  community,  the  clerical  not 
excepted,  but  especially  predominant  in  the  naval,  nautical, 
and  military,  so  that  hardly  anything  could  be  said  or  done 
without  an  imprecation.2  For  the  intelligent,  or  at  worst 

1  Commentaries,  Book  iv.  ch.  4.     Inquiry  ubi  sup. 

2  It  was  not,  however,  withoxvt  its  homogeneous  and  merited  cor 
rective,  irony.  For  example,  Penn's  Dedication  to  the  Devil,  and  Address 
to  the  Candidates  for  Hell,  part  of  his  Sermons  and  Tracts,  Ed.   1777. 
A  Sure  Guide  to  Hell,  by  Belzebub,  section  2,  fourth  edition  ;  "  Printed 
for  Peter  Imp,  near  St.  Paul's  ; "    not  dated,  but  apparently  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.     Belzebub,  I  observe,  at  the  outset  of  his 
work,  as  fundamental  to  his  other  directions,  and  consonant  to  all  truth, 
revealed,  moral,  physiological,  prescribes  parents  a  debauch  prior  to 
their  embraces.     The  dissolute  and  intemperate,  whether  in  act  or  habit, 
are  better  qualified  than  others  to  impart  health  and  temper  to  their 
progeny,  and  so  to  present  him  suitable  materials  for  his  fiendish  pur 
pose.     Ocellus,  as  will  be  recollected,  supports  him  :  ante,  pp.  298-9. 

Penn,  known  in  his  day  in  the  metropolis  as  a  clergyman,  an  author, 
and  a  schoolmaster,  had  also  published  various  Tracts  in  1757.  Part  of 
these,  thirty-two  Letters  lately  receive  from  the  Dead,  are  not  without 
merit,  and  testify  to  the  pluralism,  simony,  and  secularity  practised  by 
the  clergy  in  that  degenerate  age  of  the  Establishment.  Similar  is  the 
repeated  testimony  of  a  more  artistic  work,  Admonitions  from  the  Dead 
in  Epistles  to  the  Living,  of  which  the  second  edition  appeared  in  1754. 
It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  this  mode  of  posthumous  instruction  was 
fashionable  from  Fontenelle  and  Fenelon,  down  to  Howe,  Lyttelton,  and 
Montagu.  As  to  Penn's  theology,  it  is  fundamentally  unsafe  ;  for  while 
it  minifests  the  common  contempt  for  Fathers,  it  seeks  to  subdue 
diversity  of  opinion  by  superseding  the  traditional  dogma,  however 
limited  that  dogma  to  interpretation  of  Scripture,  by  the  canons  and 
articles  of  a  reformed  Church.  Such  a  system,  were  it  adopted,  must 
ultimately  terminate  in  universal  infidelity. 

Penn's  Times  Described,  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Lord  Mayor  in 
1776,  presents  an  awful  picture  of  the  prevailing  levity,  libertinism, 
luxury,  prodigality,  profanity.  The  tradesman  was  a  monopolist,  the 
gentleman  and  nobleman  a  placeman  or  a  pensionary.  Virtue  arid 
patriotism  had  lost  their  significations.  The  rural  poor  were  the  prin 
cipal  sufferers,  deserted  by  their  betters  ;  who,  so  far  from  applying  it 
to  the  ancient  purpose  of  hospitality  and  charity,  squandered  the  fruit  of 
their  toil  in  ostentation  and  debauchery.  Here  I  find  the  fact  of  the 
infantine  impiety. 
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comparatively  innocent  appeal  to  the  old  saints,  had  by  de 
grees  become  substituted  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  name 
of  the  Most  High,  insomuch  that  abroad  "God-dem"  was 
employed,  not  only  by  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards,  but  by 
Turks  and  Arabs,  as  synonymous  with  Englishman.     Let  a 
passage  in  Scott's  Peveril  vindicate  the  substitution  :  "  You 
haar  me,"  says  Dangerfield,  an  informer  of  historical  notoriety 
during  the  progress  of  Oates's  plot :  "you  hear  me  use  none 
of  your  Papist  abjurations.      I  swear  not  by  the  Mass,  or 
before  George,  or  by  anything  that  belongs  to  idolatry  ;  but 
such  downright  oaths  as  may  serve  a  poor  Protestant  gentle 
man,  who  would  fain  serve  heaven  and  the  king."    Swearing 
became  fashionable  in  the  navy,  as  I  find  stated  in  an  old 
author,  not  bigoted,  not  theological,  about  the  second  revolu 
tionary  period,  or  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  when 
in  fidelity  .began  to  hoist  bolder  colours.     To  its  co-existence 
in  the  army  Blackader  is  testimony.1    So  prevalent,  in  short, 
was  the  practice  of  oral  impiety,  that  "  even  infants,"  observes 
a  cotemporary,  "  lisp  a  curse,  and,  before  they  are  conscious 
of  existence,  insult  the  divine  author  of  it."     To  swearing 
and  drinking  might  be  added  that  Literary  Licentiousness, 
which,  depicting  them,  and  above  all,  the  voluptuous  sensuality 
inseparable  from  them,  rather  encouraged  them  by  its  humour 
and  manner,  than  deterred,  diminished,  or  defeated  them  : 
prostitution,  alas !  of  that  gift  of  heaven,  of  which  the  properuse, 
in  coincidence  with  the  Providential  design,  would  have  been 
the  reformation  of  its  cotemporaries,  so  far  from  being  devoted 
"to  embellish  folly  and  shed  lustre  upon   crimes."*— Such 
anomalies  in  morality  and  proofs  of  decadence  in  civilisation 
are  briefly  touched  :  it  only  remains  to  be  observed  that  they 
prevailed  more  in  town  than  country,  both  in  frequency  and 
aggravation,  for  reasons  that  may  be  obvious  ;3  and  it  is  de 
cided  to  terminate  the  present  paper  with  a  topic  of  compre 
hensive  character,  not  explicitly  considered  in  the  commence 
ment  of  it,  when  the  effects,  general  or  particular,  had  the 
ancient  order  continued,  were  conjectured.     Being  important, 
it  is  not  only  assigned,  according  to  custom,  a  title,  but  that 
is  printed  in  larger  type,  instead  of  italic,  before  the  discussion 
is  undertaken,  of  which  the  simple  intention  will  be  to  suggest 
thought,  not  to  exhaust  research  or  satiate  inquiry. 

1  Lid  sup. 

2  Rambler,  No.  77.     No.  4  of  the  series  seems  leveled  at   Fielding, 
Smollett,  and  their  school.     On  the  other  hand,  as  remarked  elsewhere, 
in  introducing  Richardson's  paper,  which  constitutes  the  ninety-seventh 
number,  Johnson  nobly  and  justly  eulogises  that  amiable  and  instructive 
novelist,  as  l%  one  who  had  taught  the  passions  to  move  at  the  command 
of  virtue." 

8  Some  brief  remarks  on  Town  and  Country  are  reserved  for  the  inci 
dental  selections  proposed  above,  page  254. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  POLICY  IN  RELATION  TO  CATHOLICISM. 

True  freedom  is  not  necessarily  associated  to  Protestantism. 
The  principal  articles  of  English  freedom  originated  in  Catho 
lic  times.  Of  these  the  germ  would  have  expanded,  or  the 
number  multiplied,  in  the  genuine  sense  of  progress,  had  not 
the  religious  revolution  occurred.  This,  on  the  other  hand, 
threw  preponderant  power  into  the  hands  of  kings,  and  became 
the  occasion  of  the  most  violent  political  revolutions.  One 
difference  indeed  may  be  observed  between  the  probable  policy 
of  uninterrupted  Catholicism,  and  that  which  now  exists  in 
such  a  Protestant  state  as  England  :  the  same  liberty  of  pro 
pagating  sectarianism  and  infidelity  would  not  have  been 
allowed.  Truth  is  only  one,  and  that  the  faithful  Catholic, 
whether  in  the  Church  or  the  cabinet,  cannot  but  regard,  and 
must  in  perpetuity  regard,  as  what  his  Church  holds.  He  has 
a  peculiar  conviction  of  it,  competent  to  the  member  of  no 
other  religious  denomination  :  he  cannot  be  latitudinarian,he 
cannot  be  indifferent.  The  truths  of  faith  are  in  his  view 
divine  and  supernatural,  and  the  acceptance  of  them  in  the 
highest  degree  morally  incumbent.  England  would  thus,  had 
she  continued  Catholic,  though,  doubtless,  with  the  progress 
of  intelligence  and  the  extinction  of  prejudice,  she  would  have 
desisted  from  those  extreme  severities  in  which  Protestantism 
also,  when  in  possession  of  power  did  not  scruple  to  indulge 
itself  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  if  rather  there  would  not 
have  been  no  occasion  for  them,  unity  being  universal ;  Eng 
land,  I  say,  would  never  at  least  have  admitted  to  positions 
of  influence  and  government,  whether  in  Church  or  State, 
those  whose  sentiments  were  professedly  heretical,  schismatic, 
or  infidel. 

It  may  be  said,  Not  so,  freedom  would  not  so  have  pro 
ceeded,  look  at  Catholic  governments  and  constitutions  since 
the  Reformation  down  to  the  present  day ;  and  it  may  be 
answered,  We  speak  of  England  actually,  where  free  principles 
of  the  most  salutary  and  fundamental  character  had  been 
established  anterior  to  that  great  shock,  and  which  not  even 
that  shock  itself,  not  withstanding  the  regal  despotism  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  sufficed  to  extinguish.  These  in  England  would 
have  expanded  and  multiplied,  bestowing  on  her  blessings, 
which  would  have  made  her,  first  the  envy,  and  next  the 
imitation  of  surrounding  nations.  The  consequence  would 
have  been,  that  Trials  by  Jury,  Habeas  Corpus,  Parliamentary 
Taxation,  would  have  long  since  diffused  themselves  over 
Europe  by  the  voluntary  acquiescence  of  kings,  acquiescence 
that  would  have  received  its  ample  compensation  in  the  grati 
tude,  loyalty,  and  felicity  of  subjects.  But  the  fearful  political 
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convulsions,  of  which  directly  or  indirectly,  immediately  cr 
remotely,  the  Reformation  was  the  cause,  made  Cathol'c 
powers  hostile  to  any  change,  and  suspicious  even  of  what  w;  s 
truly  and  universally  salutary  in  Protestant  policy,  especially 
when  they  observed  the  proponents  of  change  to  be  so  often 
immoral  or  infidel. 


*  Profanity :  Fielding.  See  page  333. — Inspecting  the  miscella 
neous  works  of  this  author,  I  came  athwart  his  charge  to  the  giand 
jury  at  Westminster,  where  he  speaks  of  reviling  "  our  holy  religion," 
namely  the  Established,  and  introduces  as  illustrative  of  infliction  by 
common  law  still  valid,  "  Attwood's  case  in  Cro.  Jac.  421 ."  Thrpugh 
the  agency  of  a  mutual  friend,  W.  C.  Glen,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  was  induced  to  search  the  library,  and  these  are  his  extracts 
or  remarks : — 

"  Error  brought  by  him  to  reverse  a  judgment  upon  an  indictment 
before  justices  of  the  peace  for  scandalous  words  :  '  That  the  religion 
now  professed  was  a  new  religion  within  fifty  years,  preaching  was 
but  prating,  and  hearing  of  service  more  edifying  than  two  hours' 
preaching;'  and  being  thereof  convicted,  was  fined  two  hundred 
marks. 

"  The  error  assigned  was,  that  this  was  not  any  offence  inquirable 
by  indictment,  and  before  justices  of  the  peace,  but  only  before  the 
High  Commissioners,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  king's  attorney  to 
consider  thereof.  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  Attorney-General,  certified 
that  it  was  not  inquirable  before  them,  and  the  court  was  of  that 
opinion,  but  they  waited  advice.  15  Jac.  1. 

"  The  subject  is  also  referred  to  in  2  Roll  :  at  78,  1  Vent.  293. 
3  Keb.  607.  Stra.  789,  416,  834.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  10  ;  2  ib.,  61." 

It  seems  clear  from  the  offense  charged,  that  the  offender  was  a 
Catholic ;  and  his  co-religionists  might  say,  there  was  truth  and 
sense  in  his  words,  however  "  scandalous."  In  point  of  ancestry,  one 
would  infinitely  prefer  a  recusant  to  a  time-server,  as  More  to  Crom 
well,  and  Fisher  to  Cranmer. 


15 
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"  Posita  antecedente,  ponitur  consequens."     ARS  LOGICA. 
Establish  the  antecedent,  the  consequent  is  established. 

(See  pages  264—6.) 

THE  hopelessness  of  reclaiming  it  was  observed  by  Archdeacon 
Nares,  the  presumed  author  of  Zeal  without  Innovation,  of 
which  the  second  edition  appeared  in  1809.  Dissent,  in  his 
judgment,  is  not  faulty  in  the  inheritors,  as  it  was  in  the 
fathers.  This  is  probably  true.  But  it  is  not  tolerable,  when 
he  cites  the  fifth  commandment  in  recommendation  of  schis 
matic  perseverance.1  The  principle  of  parental  honour  should 
rather  urge  the  degenerate  descendants  to  "  ask  for  the  old 
paths,  and  be  turned  in  heart  to  their  (ancient}  fathers,"  as 
the  same  principle  should  have  prevented  deviation  and  false- 
ness  in  their  later  progenitors.2  Thus  a  rigid  Anglican  might 
argue  against  him,  but  at  the  risk  of  condemning  himself  in 
relation  to  Catholicism  ;  for  the  secession  of  the  Dissenters 
from  the  Church  of  England,  or  their  refusal  to  accede  to 
her,  is  as  justifiable  as  her  repudiation  of  Rome.  The  Church 
set  the  Dissenters  the  example  of  schism  and  self -construction. 
For,  whatever  the  origin  of  the  British  Church,  it  became 
identified  with  the  Saxon  in  every  legitimate  sense,  Providen 
tial,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Civil,  through  the  lapse  of  Caerleon, 
and  the  monopoly  of  Canterbury.  By  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  there  was  the  further  sanction  of  time,  custom,  and 
prescription.  The  repudiation  of  the  Papal  Supremacy  was 
in  itself  considered  simply,  apart  from  its  constituents  and 
consequents,  an  act  constituting  any  Church  and  nation 
guilty  of  it  schismatic.  But  the  Church  of  England  pro 
ceeded  much  further,  and  became  schismatic,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  See  of  St.  Peter,  but  in  a  sense  distinct  and 
Additional,  to  the  ancient  and  Catholic  Church,  whether  Latin 
or  Oriental.  She  reformed  herself  in  accordance  to  certain 
new  views  of  Scripture  which  she  had  acquired,  whether  by 
caprice  or  accident.  She  abolished  the  Mass,  she  tampered 
with  the  Sacraments  ;  she  mutilated,  annulled,  and  abrogated 

i  Chapter  vi.  2  Jerem.  vi.  16  ;  Malachi  iv.  6. 
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at  will.     She  did  what  she  had  no  right  to  do  ;  or  what,  as 
she  did  by  Rome  ecumenically,  other  classes  of  Christians, 
internal  or  subalternate  to  herself,  had  an  equal  right  to  do 
by  her  nationally.     If  she  could  not  see  the  Papacy  in  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  why  more  should  the 
Puritans  the  Episcopacy  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  ?     If  she 
abandoned  Trausubstantiation,  why   should  they   see   more 
than  Commemoration  in  the  Eucharist  ?     It  is  easy  to  pursue 
the  parallel.     Thus  might  a  Dissenter  have  argued  in  support 
of  the  principles  and  constitution  of  his  society  at  its   for 
mation.     As  for  the  preference  awarded  the  Establishment 
by  that  regal  and  parliamentary  power  which  in  the  exercise 
of  its  omnipotence  created  it,  that,  even  in  its  days  of  most 
despotism  and  intolerance,  could  have  no  weight  in  the  judg 
ment  either  of  a  Dissenter  or  any  other  reasonable  Christian 
in  a  matter  of  the  highest  religious  responsibility,  the  choice 
of  faith  and  welfare  of  the  soul.     The  civil  power  unquestion 
ably,  at  its  option,  yet  its  peril,  may  adopt  its  own  religion 
for  public  and  national  purposes,  like  England ;  or  discard 
any,  like  the  American  Union  :  it  cannot  legitimately,  simply 
considered,  least   of   all   in    a  Protestant  and  free-thinking 
country  which  has  parted  with  its  Divine  credentials,  authori 
tatively  dictate,  however  it  may  seem  to  advise,  what  form 
the  subject  shall  pursue.     If  it  dictate,  apart  from  the  clearest, 
highest,    and   most   indubitable   sanction,    emanating    from 
another  source,  not  properly  human  or  natural,  it  exceeds  its 
province.1    Anglican  intolerance  once  did  so  ;  but  times  have 
changed,  and  though  the  Establishment  is  retained  in  some 
thing  like  its  primitive  semblance,  the  laws  of  the  country 
now  protect  Dissent  in  every  form,  and  its  numbers  equal 
or  exceed  the  Church.     With  time  also  a  sentiment  of  venera 
tion  for  themselves  attaches  to  the  principal  Dissenting  com 
munities.     We  may  therefore  assent  to  Nares  that  Dissent  is 
irrecoverable,  and  assume  that  the  only  way,  by  which  the 
Church  of  England  can  induce  it  to  ascend,  is  herself  to  set 
the  example  of  reaction.     She  may,  indeed,  by  parting  with 
what  properly  Catholic  remains  to  her,  descend  to  them,  and 
so  amalgamate  them,  or  be  amalgamated  with  them  ;  as  in 
all  probability  will  ultimately  be  the  case,  the  majority  of 
English  Protestants  of  whatever  denomination  being  fused 
into  one  comprehensive  national  establishment. 

It  is  irrecoverable  in  another  view.  The  love  of  Pro 
testants,  especially  English  Protestants,  is  for  preaching.  In 
this  the  Dissenting  bodies  have  attained  a  degree  of  refine 
ment  and  adaptation  to  the  popular  mind  not  excelled  by  the 
Church.  In  their  seminaries  attention  is  directed  so  as  to 

1  Of  this  kind  above,  p.  112—3. 
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qualify  tlie  jiivenile  scholar  by  specific  instruction  and  disci 
pline  for  the  future  teacher.  Again,  written  sermons  are 
discarded,  extemporary  preaching  is  the  rule  of  their  pulpits, 
consonant  to  nature,  and  conducive  to  novelty,  elasticity,  and 
intelligence.  Much  more  might  be  said  why  the  Dissenting 
teacher  is  in  many  instances  far  more  acceptable  than  the 
Clergyman,  especially  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
whether  in  town  or  country.1 

Such  seems  the  best  apology  possible  to  be  offered  for 
Dissent  in  relation  to  the  Anglican  Establishment.  Dissent  is, 
in  foro  conscientiae,  in  the  court  of  conscience,  as  opposed  to 
one  of  secular  and  civil  foundation,  as  valid  as  that  system  of 
religion  which  claims  to  absorb  it.  But  what  would  a  Catholic, 
who  should  arbitrate  between  them,  say  upon  the  subject  ? 
Something  perhaps  to  this  effect :  The  truth  is,  neither 
litigant  is  defensible  :  not  the  Establishment,  consequently 
not  Dissent.  Posita  antecedente,  ponitur  consequens.  Com 
pare  the  converse  on  a  previous  page,  266.  The  Reformation, 
as  conducted  by  insulated  bodies  of  Christians,  English  or 
European,  was  a  schism  ;  for  the  Church,  if  she  needed  re 
form,  should,  as  then  completely  constituted,  have  reformed 
herself.  An  act  so  important,  supposed  necessary,  needed 
at  least  time  to  deliberate  and  execute  it :  you,  on  the  other 
hand,  presumptuously  took  the  reins  into  your  own  hands,  and 
attempted  to  guide  the  chariot  of  the  sun  :  as,  therefore,  you 
played  the  part  of  Phaethon,  so  are  you  destined  to  experi 
ence  his  fate.  You,  therefore,  Anglican,  cannot  reprove  the 
Dissenter  for  schism,  since  your  Church  was  constituted  a 
distinct  community  from  Rome  by  schism.  If  you  might 
exercise  your  liberty  and  judgment  with  regard  to  Rome,  so 
may  that  thorn  in  your  side,  your  subaltern  schismatic,  with 
regard  to  you.  Nay,  are  you  not  more  to  blame  than  he, 
since  you  set  him  the  example  ?  But  further,  the  Reforma 
tion  was  not  merely  a  schism,  it  was  also  a  rebellion ;  for  the 
Pope  was  at  the  commencement  of  that  era  fully  established 
and  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  powers  that  be.  The  revolu 
tion  of  Cromwell  was  the  daughter  of  the  Reformation,  and 
infidelity  the  fruit  of  both ;  as  the  headstrong  and  incompe 
tent  charioteer  in  the  fable,  having  thrown  the  upper  regions 
into  confusion,  and  made  the  planets  tremble  for  their  safety, 
set  fire  to  the  earth,  consumed  its  cities,  dissolved  its  moun 
tains,  and  evaporated  its  waters.2 

One  great  source  of  jealousy  between  you,  though   not 

1  See  the  Letters  on  Paper-Preaching. 

2  As  an  example  of  poetic  description,  nothing  can  exceed  the  passage 
in  the  Metamorphoses  :  ii.  1 — 324.   What  is  the  moral  ?  Lord  Bacon  has 
not  ventured  to  solve  it  in  his  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients.    Is  it  Lucifer, 
by  tradition  ? 
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yet  often  openly  indicated,  as  hereafter  it  will  be,  unless  you 
amalgamate  into  one  national  establishment,  is  the  tenure 
of  Church  property,  which  one  of  you  monopolises  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  Let  me,  anticipating  inconvenience, 
adjudicate  between  you  ;  and,  while  for  the  moment  I  over 
look  the  question  of  return  to  allegiance,  as  incumbent  oil 
both  of  you  or  not,  invite  you,  in  mutual  exercise  of  your 
parliamentary  influence,  impartiality,  and  justice,  to  restore 
it  all  those  revenues  and  edifices  which  were  bequeathed  or 
erected  only  in  prospect  of  the  continuance  of  "  Romanism," 
and  which  would  have  been  secured  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  apostate  priests  and  nobles  in  every  possible  way, 
could  Protestantism  have  been  foreseen.  My  partisans  will 
be  content  with  this,  and  say  nothing  of  the  abeyance  and  im- 
propriation  of  three  centuries ;  for  to  be  sincere  with  you,  do 
this,  and  where  will  one  of  you  at  least  be  1  What  also  would 
Rome,  English  Rome,  soon  be  in  comparison  of  Oxford,  to  say 
nothing  of  Geneva  ?  Judge  by  her  energy  and  success  since  you 
gave  her  emancipation,  in  simple  extension  of  that  right  which 
you  claimed  and  enjoyed  yourselves,  liberty  of  conscience, 
worship,  preaching,  and  proselytism.  Do  this,  I  say,  make 
this  Restitution,  without  which  there  cannot  be  Satisfaction 
for  a  national  wrong  ;  and,  allow  me  to  observe,  there  will  be 
more  hope  of  you,  whether  as  a  people,  Church,  or  mixed 
multitude  of  Christian  communities,  when  you  make  it. 

Even  were  the  nation  Catholic,  what  right  could  it  have, 
apart  at  least  from  papal  sanction,  to  divert  such  revenues 
from  their  particular  and  legitimate  object,  granting  such  ob 
ject  to  continue  to  exist  ?  much  more  therefore  now  restore 
them,  after  having,  one  of  you,  enjoyed  them  so  long.1 

To  resume  the  general  question  :  would  you,  genuine  and 
intelligent  Anglican,  taught  by  a  prolonged  series  of  miserable 
experience  and  virtual  failure,  summon  the  French,  the 
Spaniards,  or  the  Italians,  to  forsake  Rome,  and  reform  them 
selves  on  your  principles  ?  I  trow  not.  What  then  is  to  be 
said  for  your  own  Reformation  ?  it  also  was  schismatic.  If 
so,  you,  though  remote  from  the  period  of  its  occurrence,  are 
as  far  as  possible,  schismatic  too,  for  you  maintain  and  inherit 
its  principles,  you  have  received  and  enjoy  the  revenues  it 
wrested. 

Be  that  as  it  may ;  as  regards  this  country,  the  evil  is  long 
since  done,  and  some  good  has  with  time  been  educed  from  it, 
in  accordance  to  the  usual  agency  of  that  gracious  and  omni- 

1  The  subject  of  Sacrilege  and  Restitution  is  so  important  that  the 
author's  historical  annotation  on  it,  though  brief,  shall  be  reserved  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  present  paper,  where  it  will  be  signalised  as  in 
some  previous  instances  by  an  asterisk.  * 
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potent  Providence,  to  Whom1  we  are  dearer  than  to  ourselves. 
Remain  then  where  you  are,  if  you  must,  but  urge  not  Italy 
to  follow  your  example.  Follow  not  in  the  lead  of  conspirators, 
iufidels,  sensual,  selfish,  and  apostate  priests  and  princes.  Be 
not  fascinated  by  that  hackneyed  talk  of  the  dignity  of  man 
and  the  rights  of  man,  by  that  vainglorious  parade  of  patriotism 
and  philanthropy  :  on  the  contrary,  when  you  hear  the  one  or 
behold  the  other,  be  inclined  to  smile  or  shake  the  head, 
aware  that  by  pretensions  and  professions  of  this  sort  con 
science  is  wont  to  be  duped,  self-love  flattered,  and  the  man 
who  acts  them  to  think  himself  and  persuade  fools  that  he  is 
a  hero,  when  really  he  is  no  better  than  a  rebel,  or  at  best  a 
mere  adventurer  of  fortune,  to  whom  any  change  will  be 
acceptable,  since  it  will  probably  be  profitable.2  Recollect 
rather  what  the  Reformation  has  done  for  yourselves.  It  led 
to  palaces  on  the  one  side,  and  pauperism  on  the  other.  It  en 
riched,  and  continues  to  enrich  the  few  at  the  cost  of  the  many. 
The  many,  alas  !  are  impoverished,  improvident,  ignorant, 
unbelieving,  impious,  prayerless,3  malignant,  unfilial,  unfra- 
ternal,  and  immoral.  It  taught  men  to  rebel  against  the 
Church  and  the  State.  It  has  been  followed  by  perpetuity  of 

1 1  have  the  repeated  precedent  of  Miss  More  in  her  Ccelebs  for  this 
sacred  use  of  the  relative  pronoun.  Others  might  be  added,  none  more 
classical. 

2  The  representative  hero  is  plain ;  the  apostate  priest,  probably 
Passaglia,  so  much  idolised  by  "  Our  Own  Correspondent "  in  that  great 
print  which  at  once  so  powerfully  forms,  flatters,  and  anticipates  public 
opinion.  More  recently  the  "  Times  "  in  a  leader,  May,  1865,  designates 
him  the  Luther  of  Italy,  as  possibly  he  is  potentially  ;  and  if  his  success 
be  equal,  so  will  its  ulterior  results  be  pernicious,  and  his  name  con 
sequently  exalted  or  execrated, 

8  The  epithet  may  be  pronounced  wide  or  invidious,  for  how  is  it  pos 
sible  to  determine  the  omission  at  least  of  private  prayer  ?  Several  ways. 
He  who  capriciously  forsakes  public,  will  not  be  likely  long  to  prosecute 
private.  Men's  talk,  habits,  manners,  proportion  of  reverence,  humility, 
chastity,  temperance,  justice,  charity,  and  patience,  or  their  contraries, 
are  other  indications.  Some  sins  are  incompatible  with  prayer.  Ask, 
again,  the  ministers  of  various  denominations,  who  sometimes  cross- 
examine  applicants  for  relief,  or  catechise  them  preparatory  to  some 
religious  ceremonial,  what  is  their  conviction.  The  prayer  of  the  labour 
ing  classes,  even  in  rural  districts,  commonly  consists  at  best  of  a  word  or 
two  in  bed  just  before  dropping  asleep  :  to  what  does  this  amount,  and 
how  often  will  not  fatigue  or  other  cause  make  it  to  be  omitted  ?  Ke- 
member  what  you  have  observed  of  worldings  when  chance  or  necessity 
may  have  made  them  your  room  or  bed-mates.  Again,  consider  boys  at 
boarding-schools :  do  they,  as  a  rule,  say  their  prayers  ?  if  so,*  have 
their  parents  taught  them  to  say  them,  or  do  those  parents  say  prayers 
for  themselves  ? 

The  most  effective  step,  Christian  or  otherwise,  for  the  reclamation  of 
the  lower  orders  in  point  of  decency  and  decorum,  not  to  say,  intrinsic 
morality,  much  more,  religious  faith,  since  the  Reformation,  is  undoubt 
edly  the  suppression  of  "  Guilt- Guardens,"  to  use  Osborne's  happy 
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change  without  approaching  nearer  harmony :  change  in 
doctrine,  change  in  policy,  change  in  law,  change  in  society. 
It  has  yet  to  yield  fruit,  in  these  respects,  of  which  the  worst 
perhaps  has  not  appeared.  In  a  word,  apart  from  the  bene 
ficent  agency  of  that  Providence  which  overruled  it,  the  un 
acknowledged  but  still  remanent  influences  of  that  Catholi 
cism  which  it  had  repudiated,  the  ordinary  improvement 
incident  to  time,  and  the  vast  stimulus  imparted  by  itself  to 
material  civilisation,  through  the  dedication  of  all  its  energies 
and  resources  to  secular  interests,  Protestantism  was  and  is. 
evil  in  its  origin,  conduct,  and  results  ;  of  which  the  last  will 
probably  develope  themselves  in  more  flagrant  or  more  ex 
tensive  forms  of  heresy  and  confusion,  of  apathy  and  indul 
gence,  of  infidelity,  covetousness,  injustice,  immorality,  and 
selfishness. 

"  Tantum  relligio  potuit  suadere  malorum."    LTJCRET. 
Keligion  wrested  is  the  worst  of  woes. 


*  Sacrilege  :  Restitution.  See  page  341. — Lingard  states, 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  A.D.  1554,  that  Cardinal 
Pole,  as  the  Pope  Julius  III.'s  legate,  having,  in  com 
pliance  with  the  all  but  unanimous  petition  of  both  houses  of 
Parliament,  "  absolved  the  nation  from  all  heresy  and  schism, 
and  all  judgments,  censures,  and  penalties  for  that  cause 
incurred,  and  restored  it  to  the  communion  of  Holy  Church, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  decreed  soon  afterwards  that  the  possessors  of  Church 
property  should  not,  either  now  or  hereafter,  be  molested,  by 
virtue  of  any  spiritual  judgment  or  process  as  affecting  or 
invading  their  right  of  tenure.  The  dispensation,  it  is  note 
worthy,  as  inclusive  of  herself,  was  disregarded  by  the  Queen, 
who  conscientiously  and  promptly  restored  all  her  father's 

phrase,  through  the  erection  of  Model  Lodging-houses,  a  movement  that 
in  this  stock-jobbing  age  will  not  only  be  successful,  but  durable,  because 
it  will  pay  the  disinterested  philanthropists  into  whose  hands  it  will 
speedily  fall. 

The  earlier  and  corresponding  movement  of  Model  Cottages  for  the 
agricultural  population  will  be  more  slow  to  propagate  itself,  and  less 
likely  to  succeed.  All  praise  to  such  men  as  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  the  Prince  Consort  for  their  endeavours  and  example  ;  but  these 
will  not  be  imitated  extensively,  because  only  rich  proprietors  can  afford 
the  outlay  irrespective  of  adequate  return,  speculation  of  this  kind  is 
less  applicable  to  country  places  than  large  towns,  and  the  rural  poor 
will  be  unable  to  pay  the  increased  rental  that  must  be  chai'ged  for  im 
provement  of  their  'habitations,  where  the  landlord  is  not  possessed  of 
aristocratic  opulence. 
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subsisting  acquisitions,  £60,000  a-year,  though  reduced  by 
the  act  of  self-denial  to  exercise  the  most  rigid  economy. 
Here  she  stands  in  extreme  contrast  with  her  sister  and 
successor,  Elizabeth,  one  of  whose  early  acts  was  to  re- 
annex  the  crown  property,  and  to  hold  the  lands  during  the 
vacancy  of  a  bishopric.1 

Pius  VII.,  in  a  later  age,  as  Julius,  pronounced  it  lawful 
for  the  actual  possessors  of  the  property  confiscated  by  the 
revolutionary  governments  of  France  to  retain  it,  in  opposi 
tion  to  the  crying  claims  of  the  lawful  owners.  The  fact  1 
derive  from  an  article  entitled  The  Holy  Alliance,  in  the 
first  series  of  Reminiscences  by  Charles  Butler.  That  great 
conveyancer,  profound  and  scientific  lawyer,  observes  upon  it : 
"  The  Reminiscent  is  convinced  that  the  quiet  of  the  world 
required  this  measure,  so  that  it  was  fully  justified  by  its 
necessity :  but  it  was  the  triumph  of  illegitimacy  over 
legitimacy,  or  in  other  words,  the  triumph  of  possession 
over  right. " 

The  principle  of  possession  in  law  aims  at  prevention  of 
indefinite  litigation  and  possible  fraud  ;  and  might  operate, 
in  conjunction  with  a  desire  of  replacing  religion,  in  dictating 
the  papal  decrees  above  mentioned.  Pio  Nono,  however,  the 
reigning  Pope,  in  reference  to  some  recent  and  very  extended 
confiscation,  appears  to  coincide  with  the  last  and  very  im 
portant  part  of  Butler's  observation  in  its  most  unqualified 
sense ;  for,  in  a  diplomatic  circular,  issued  last  year  by 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  relative  to  Italy,  it  is  pronounced  that 
all  spoliation  shall  be  considered  permanently  unjust,  and  the 
right  to  its  redress  continue  indefinitely.8  Now,  Posterior  lex 
priores  contrarias  abrogat. 

1  Lingard,  A.D.  1559. 

2  The  circular  was  published  in  the  London  Tablet,  R.  C.    weekly 
newspaper,  September  6,  1862. 
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COLLECTIVELY,  not  to  say  consecutively,  several  prominent 
points  in  the  history  and  character  of  the  Anglican  Church 
have  been  handled  in  preceding  pages :  the  paper  next 
selected,  while  it  treats  of  recent  or  present  changes,  may  be 
useful  as  exhibiting  them  in  a  concise  and  tangible  view. 

TRACTARIANISM,  AND   ITS   RESULTS  IN 
REACTION  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

El  hudor  pnigt,  t i  del  epipinein.     ARISTOTLE,  Etli. 
If  water  choke,  what's  to  be  swallowed  next  ?  1 

In  other  words,  if  a  mock  Catholicism  have  failed,  what 
expedient  remains  to  be  tried  for  the  resuscitation  of  English 
Christianity  1  Whence  that  remarkable  movement  ?  The 
repeal  of  the  Test  Acts  in  1828,  the  concession  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  in  1829,  and  the  extinction  of  ten  Irish 
bishopricks  at  one  sweep  in  the  third  year  of  the  Reform 
mania,  that  is,  1833,  seem  to  have  prompted  certain  leading 
spirits  in  Oxford,  especially  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Newman,  to 
attempt  the  revival  of  what  they  considered  genuine  Angli 
canism,  though  contradicted  by  all  the  history  of  the  Estab 
lishment  before  and  since,  by  a  series  of  pithy,  pointed, 
perspicuous,  and  persuasive  Tracts.  Of  these,  some  were 
elaborate,  many  were  erudite,  and  the  treatise  on  Baptism  by 
Dr.  Pusey,  while  it  exhausts  the  subject  and  is  completely 
conclusive,  not  only  merits  one  of  the  highest  places  in  the 
entire  list  of  Anglican  divinity,  but  would  reflect  much 
honour  on  a  Catholic  theologian  of  the  ancieut  stamp.2  The 
immediate  occasion  was  confessedly  the  last  of  the  three 
political  innovations  just  mentioned,  on  the  old  constitution 

1  "  Quadrat  in  eos,  qui  in  absurdissima  sententia  pertinaciter  manent, 
vel  manifesta  negantes,   quibuscum   frustra   disceptes.     Constat   enim 
faucibus  siti  arentibus  aquam  esse  remedio,  ac  solvere  proefocationem."— 
Erasmi,  Adag.  Chiliad,  2,  Centur.  1,  num.  9. 

2  After  this  book,  for  such  it  was,  such  a  subsequent  decision  as  the 
Gorhaua  should,  morally,  have  been  impossible.     Politically,  it  proved 
otherwise,  and  heresy  conquered  orthodoxy,  or  the  regale  the  episco 
pate,  through  medium  of  an  unscriptural  and  unsanctioned  supremacy. 
Vide  supra,  page  112—  5. 
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of  the  Establishment.  The  first  of  the  series  appeared  in 
1833  ;  and  the  ninetieth,  which  induced  a  catastrophe,  bears 
date  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  1841. 

The  specific  aim  was  to  restore  respect  for  the  Church  in 
the  mystical  sense,  so  far  as  that  term  and  principle  might  be 
assumed  to  apply  to  a  self-severed  and  insulated  community 
of  Christians;  for  the  Apostolic  Succession,  so  far  as  that 
might  be  maintained  or  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Church  of 
England  ;  for  the  Sacraments,  limited,'  ah !  to  two,  in  the 
proper  Christian  sense,  by  the  stringent  terms  of  the  Cate 
chism,  the  Articles,  and  the  Homilies  :l  to  multiply  services  : 
in  short,  to  reinstate  and  diffuse  Catholicism,  so  far  as  com 
patible  with  the  Prayer-book,  and  of  it  with  the  Liturgy  and 
Offices  rather  than  the  Articles,  a  particular  in  which  it 
is  worth  observing  that  the  Tractarians  differ  from  what  has 
been  sometimes  designated  the  Calvinistic  party  within  the 
pale  of  the  Establishment,  by  another  and  less  offensive  name, 
the  Evangelicals. 

The  Tracts  were  aided  by  other  creditable  literature  eman 
ating  from  the  same  quarter  :  as,  a  series  of  Plain  Sermons 
in  several  volumes ;  translations  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 
Catena  Aurea  of  St.  Thomas  ;  a  Library  of  Anglo- Catholic 
theology.  The  Sermons  were  doubtless  not  unacceptable  to  a 
clerical  party  of  which  far  fewer  were  able  to  extemporise 
than  of  that  which  opposed  it,  and  had  obtained  extensive 
influence  in  no  small  degree  precisely  through  adoption  of 
that  mode  of  preaching.2  The  books  of  divinity,  ancient  or 
Anglican,  were  prudently  and  copiously  annotated  and  illus 
trated,  so  that  nothing  could  be  wanting  to  elucidate  their 
meaning,  or  make  it  harmonise  with  what  the  editors,  their 
workmen,  and  adherents,  as  they  then  deemed  to  be  the 
genuine  character  and  constitution  of  the  National  Church, 
so,  in  accordance  to  the  idea  they  had  deliberately  formed, 
perseveringly  endeavoured  the  reconstruction  of  it. 

The  movement  prospered  till  the  appearance  of  Tract 
Ninety.  This  shook  the  faith  of  many  in  the  sincere  Anglo- 
Protestantism  of  the  leaders,  the  legitimate  tendency  of  whose 
principles  was  inferred  to  be  in  a  Catholic  direction.  Seces 
sions  multiplied  from  Oxford  to  Rome.  Still  the  movement 
might  be  said  to  flourish,  or  not  materially  to  be  enfeebled, 
till  one  of  the  principals,  if  not  the  principal  of  the  principals, 
himself  seceded.  The  year  of  the  phenomenon  was  1845. 

According  to  him,  in  a  work  published  five  years  subsequent 
to  his  taking  that  step,  entitled  Difficulties  felt  by  Anglicans, 
the  opponents  of  Tractarianism  were  right,  for  the  movement 

1  Homily  of  Common  Prayer  and  Sacraments. 

2  See  the  Letters  on  Paper-Preaching. 
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to  which  it  gave  rise,  or  which  it  represented,  was  an  un 
natural  one  as  regarded  the  National  Church,  and  had  led  to 
results  of  an  adverse  character.  Thus,  though  a  new  see  was 
established  at  Manchester,  a  latitudinarian  bishop  was  elected 
to  fill  it. 

The  National  Church,  observes  that  acute,  lively,  and  sar 
castic  writer,  as  we  have  it,  is  necessarily  Erastian.  Inter 
communion  with  the  Catholic  communion,  specifically  with 
the  Roman,  are  the  sole  preservative  of  a  National  Church 
from  being  so.  Any  other  so-called  Church,  attempting  con 
flict  with  the  Crown,  like  Becket's,  must,  unlike  Becket's,  in- 
evitably  be  shivered  or  enslaved. 

The  Church  of  England,  as  it  designates  itself,  is  not 
Catholic  in  its  spirit,  however  partially  in  its  letter,  but 
essentially  and  practically  what  the  nation  is,  "  a  reed  shaken 
with  the  wind."  Its  ecclesiastical  acts  emanate  from  the 
State  for  selfish  ends.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  Church,  but  an 
Establishment,  competent  to  absorb  Lutheran  and  Calvinist, 
not  Catholic,  Roman  or  Greek.  Hence  the  resistance  and 
final  rejection  of  the  movement  commencing  in  1833 :  for 
that  movement  was  uncongenial  with  its  life,  to  wit,  its  spirit, 
constitution,  and  character,  however  otherwise  with  its  caput 
mortuum,  the  derived  and  Catholic  portion  of  its  prayer-book. 
The  movement  may  be  considered^  Providential,  but  not  for 
the  resuscitation  of  a  merely  human  system,  of  a  National 
Church,  a  Branch1  Church,  or  a  sect  within  either ;  rather, 

1  The  expression  seems  to  refer  to  the  sacred  metaphor  adopted  and 
pursued,  John  xv.  1 — 8,  at  one  time  freely,  and  probably  still  to  some 
extent,  in  self-defense  applied  by  the  Tractarian  school  to  severed  and 
insulated  Churches,  its  own  inclusive  ;  whereas  the  Divine  Speaker  can 
not  mean,  consistently  with  the  tenor  of  other  Scripture,  divided  and 
sometimes  mutually  hostile  or  averse  ramifications  of  Christians,  how 
ever  episcopal,  but  to  united  though  nationally  distinct,  united  to  one 
invisible  root  through  medium  of  one  visible  trunk.  Dr.  Newman,  in 
the  days  of  his  prejudice  or  ignorance,  may  have  himself  specifically 
misemployed  the  metaphor :  virtually  he  did  so  in  a  Sermon  entitled 
Submission  to  Church  Authority,  where,  after  a  comparison  of  the  vast 
body  of  Christians,  called  the  Church,  once  one,  to  a  rock  broken  into 
fragments  by  the  waves,  it  is  added :  "  We  are  the  English  Catholics ; 
abroad  are  the  Koman  Catholics,  some  of  whom  are  also  among  our 
selves ;  elsewhere  are  the  Greek  Catholics,  and  so  on."  It  were  as 
rational  to  talk  of  an  army  as  one  without  a  general,  or  a  republic  with 
out  a  presiding  power.  He  includes,  as  Anglicans  include,  Roman 
Catholics  among  the  hapless  fragments ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
they,  regarded  for  the  sake  of  argument  as  sectional,  are  adhesive  to  the 
trunk,  and  consequently  to  the  root,  "purged"  indeed  of  late  centuries 
that  they  may  "bring  forth  more  fruit,"  but  not  "withered"  or  degen 
erate,  not  "  burnt "  or  extinct,  occupying  the  original  position,  tenacious 
of  the  same  ancient  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  diffusing  themselves 
with  unceasing,  undiminished  elasticity,  in  proportion  as  secular  policy 
permits  them. 
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for  the  segregation  of  individual  wheat  from  the  multitude  of 
tares. 

Perceive  another  characteristic  of  a  spurious  Church  as 
compared  with  a  legitimate  one.  Let  it  relate  to  something 
private  and  internal  to  each,  theological  differences.  These 
among  Catholics  are  grounded  on  identity  of  faith  and  funda 
mental  doctrine  :  so  far,  therefore,  from  controverting  or 
enfeebling  them,  they  illustrate  and  confirm  their  unity  and 
perpetuity.  They  exist,  undoubtedly,  but  in  matters  of 
opinion  wholly  outside  the  dogmas  and  judgments  of  the 
Church.  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  they  even  may  at  one 
time  have  existed  in  relation  to  what  now  constitutes  part, 
perhaps  a  very  prominent  part,  of  those  dogmas  and  judgments 
themselves :  it  was  prior  to  the  establishment  of  those  dogmas, 
and  the  pronunciation  of  those  judgments,  which  as  the  dis 
cussion  facilitated,  so,  on  their  supervention,  it  instantly 
became  silent,  and  never  after  raised  its  voice.1  Differences 
in  other  camps  remain  unimpaired,  if  they  do  not  make  pro 
gress,  while  they  frequently  affect  fundamental  points. 

The  following  extract  may  vary  the  last  scene,  while  it  may 
aid  in  illustrating  it.  It  forms  part  of  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Buxton's  motion  for  a  relaxation  of  clerical  subscription  to 
the  Prayer-book  and  Articles,  which  took  place  on  the  ninth 
of  June  in  the  current  year  1863.  The  speaker  was  Sir 
George  Bowyer,  once,  as  he  acknowledged,  himself  an  Angli 
can,  but  now,  as  perhaps  few  will  deny,  a  most  chivalrous  and 
intelligent  Catholic  : — "  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  the 
member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had  said  that 
there  were  differences  and  schisms  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  He  told  the  right  honourable  gentleman  that  there 
were  neither  in  that  Church.  There  were  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  regard  to  disci 
pline  and  politics,  but  not  with  regard  to  doctrine.  There 
were  differences  among  Catholics  as  to  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  other  questions, 
but  they  did  not  differ  upon  any  question  of  dogma.  As  to 
the  monastic  orders  there  were  differences  between  the  Domi 
nicans  and  Franciscans  on  certain  scholastic  points  of  theology 
and  science,  but  they  were  perfectly  agreed  on  all  questions 
appertaining  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion."2 

Such,  in  effect,  are  some  of  the  leading  principles  and  pro 
positions,  or  at  least  those  most  applicable  to  the  present 
purpose,  embodied  in  Father  Newman's  Lectures  on  Diflicul- 

1  Of  this  kind  above,  pages  100-1. 

2  Times'  report,  June  10.     For  the  present  paragraph  and  also  the 
allusion  to  the  Member  for  Maidstone  in  a  proximate  page,  the  Editor  is 
of  course  responsible. 
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ties  felt  by  Anglicans  Thus  he  aimed,  as  he  says  in  his 
Preface,  "  to  remove  impediments  to  the  due  action  of  the 
conscience,  by  removing  those  perplexities  in  the  proof,  which 
keep  the  intellect  from  being  touched  by  its  cogency,  and  give 
the  heart  an  excuse  for  trifling  with  it."  Having  himself 
long  and  keenly  felt  them,  and,  super  added  to  his  great 
talents  and  susceptibility,  having  since  crossed  the  Rubicon, 
so  as  to  have  examined  them  on  either  side,  not  only  by  the 
light  of  learning  and  the  faculty  of  abstraction,  but  by  ex 
perience  and  experiment  in  his  own  person,  as  well  as  infor 
mation  derived  from  those  who  either  had  seceded  like  himself 
or  were  Catholic  by  inheritance  and  training,  he  was  the  more 
able  to  solve  them.  How  this  remarkable  man  attained  con 
viction,  and  was  induced  to  realise  conversion,  we  are  informed 
in  the  twelfth  Lecture  of  the  Difficulties  :  the  process  was, 
substantially,  the  study  of  the  Fathers  and  Ecclesiastical 
History,  not  to  cull  support  of  some  prejudicated  doctrine  or 
cherished  theory,  but  as  a  fact  possibly  representative  and 
illustrative  of  a  Church  ever  denominated  Catholic,  and 
identical  with  the  present,  antithetical  to  an  assumed  or 
attempted  Via  Media,  in  opposition  to  it ;  a  Via  Media,  ever 
as  now  latitudinarian,  heretical. 

Had  he  stood  his  ground,  Tract  Ninety  might  have  been  for 
gotten,  or  regarded  as  a  charitable,  though  artful  attempt  to 
conciliate  the  contending  Churches,  or  to  retain  those  within 
the  pale  of  the  Establishment  who  were  not  able  to  square 
the  theology  of  its  Articles  with  their  convictions  of  Scriptural 
and  Catholic  truth.  That  he  should  become  a  convert  himself 
was  another  thing,  and  the  immediate  consequences  to  his  late 
colleagues  and  their  mutual  disciples  may  be  recorded  in  the 
words  of  Fox,  whose  intermediate  visit  to  England  during  the 
course  of  his  missionary  career  will  be  recollected.1  The  state 
ment  or  judgment  of  an  enemy  is  often  the  most  just.  Fox, 
though  resident  at  Oxford  as  an  undergraduate,  during  the 
reign  of  Tractarianisin,  had  not  become  a  Tractarian  :  he  was 
rather  one  of  the  mild  and  simply  Scriptural  school  of  Hervey, 
Newton,  and  Legh  Richmond  :  he  had  been  a  favoured  pupil 
of  Arnold,  without  probably  imbibing  his  ultra-liberal 
notions  :2  his  circle  of  associates  was  wide  :  he  was  loved  and 

1  See  ante,  page  322. 

2  Instance  the  Letter  to  Fox,  in  the  Life,  where  he  characterises  "  the 
apostolical  succession  of  priests  with  exclusive  power  to  give  the  sacra 
ments,  their  virtue,"  as  "  the  original  Antichrist ;  rot  only  without  the 
slightest  authority  in  Scripture,  but  absolutely  at  variance  with  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Gospel."     Page  86 — 9. 

A  second  edition  gives  me  opportunity  to  record  that  the  Bishop  of 
Natal  (Dr.  Colenso), — equally  successful  in  defeating  the  friends  of  ortho 
doxy,  and  opponents  of  false  freedom,  in  other  words,  of  the  progress  of 
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admired  by  it,  not  without  ample  reason,  as  lie  who  nov 
writes  is  ready  to  testify  from  personal  knowledge  and  obser 
vation  :  the  warden  of  his  college,  Dr.  Symonds,  of  Wadham, 
was  his  patron  and  his  friend  :  his  name  and  zeal  as  a 
missionary  increased  his  access  to  his  clerical  cotemporaries 
and  the  channels  of  information  :  what  therefore  were  Fox's 
observations  on  the  state  of  Tractarianism  in  1846  ?  "  As  a 
party,  a  living,  moving  party,  the  Tractarians  are  defunct ; 
without  a  head,  broken  up  into  six  or  seven  fractions,  they 
are  doing  more  to  their  own  injury  than  their  advancement. 
In  the  country  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Tractarianism  among 
the  clergy,  very  little  among  the  laity  ;  it  presents  itself  to 
me  as  a  mere  embodiment  or  incarnation  of  worldly-minded- 
ness,  so  far  being  most  evil,  for  it  has  supplied  all  the  low, 
sluggish,  unspiritual  part  of  the  clergy  with  weapons  of  de 
fence  against  the  Gospel."  Again  :  "  The  Tractarian  party  is 
not  what  it  was :  the  men  remain  the  same,  and  the  evil 
they  have  done  is  very  great,  and  it  too  remains ;  but  they 
are  no  longer  advancing  as  a  party,  and  are  more  generally 
seen  in  their  true  colours. — Newman's  secession  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  serious  blow ;  it  has  not  only  deprived  them  of 
a  head,  so  that  they  have  become  split  into  several  parties, 
but  it  has  shown  in  a  way  that  most  can  see  whither  their 
views  are  really  tending."1 

Had  the  result  of  its  failure,  or  the  decided  interruption 
to  its  progress,  been  to  rekindle  that  Evangelicalism  against 
which  Tractarianism  was  a  reaction,  the  harm  to  the  religion 
of  England,  and  even  the  shock  imparted  to  the  stability  of 
its  National  Church  as  constituted  on  the  old  principles,  would 

genuine  Protestantism,  with  Williams  and  Wilson,  through  the  agency 
of  courts  of  law  and  the  mine  of  the  Supremacy, — in  a  valedictory  speech 
before  leaving  England  for  his  diocese,  talks,  in  a  like  damnatory  strain 
with  Arnold,  of  "  sacerdotalism"  and  "the  crushing  despotism  of  the 
priestly  system  "  in  antiposition  to  law,  liberty,  Protestantism,  and  regal 
right.  The  occasion  of  the  address  was  to  receive  a  subscription  of 
£3,330  contributed  by  upwards  of  six  hundred  persons  favourable  to 
"  free  expression  "  within  the  Establishment.  Crawfurd,  of  ethnological 
celebrity,  and  elsewhere  obliquely  commemorated  in  this  volume,  appro 
priately  occupied  the  chair.  "  Dove  to  dove,"  says  the  Greek  proverb. 
See  report  of  the  meeting  in  the  "Times,"  July,  29,  1865.  Truly, 
England  is  a  liberal  country  in  more  than  one  sense.  She  not  only  pays 
their  debts,  but  "  lays  down  her  life  for  her  friends."  To  extricate  them 
from  their  pecuniary  difficulties,  she  ruins  her  own  essential  interests ; 
for  what  other  view  is  to  be  taken,  when  she  thus  invites  and  empowers 
them  to  resume  their  endeavours  to  subvert  her  Christianity  ?  True  : 
these  subscribers  represent  only  a  small  section  of  her,  but  it  is  an  im 
portant  section,  both  in  point  of  intellect  and  position.  They  had  a 
precedent  of  yet  greater  notoriety,  for  which  see  a  footnote,  page  204. 
1  Life,  pp.  167, 170. 
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have  been  trivial ;  but  the  foundation  was  laid  for  a  disas 
trous  state  of  things  now  briefly  to  be  intima^d  because 
elsewhere  something  has  been  said  of  it.  A  section  soon 
appeared  in  that  Church  designated  by  an  ingenious  writer, 
reported  at  the  time  to  be  the  younger  Conybeare,  if  so,  a 
clergyman  of  conspicuous  name,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
somewhere  about  1850,  as  the  Broad  Church.  Clergymen 
holding  a  similar  relation  to  their  fellows  might  have  existed 
before,  but  they  were  neither  organised  nor  denominated. 
The  Broad  Church  is  neither  High  nor  Low,  neither  Trac- 
tarian  nor  Evangelical,  nor  yet  a  medium  between  both.  It 
seems  rather  to  consist  of  the  school  of  progressive  degene 
racy,  of  the  bold  and  free  thinkers  and  innovators,  of  the 
vain  originators  of  perilous  opinion,  who  would  deform  the 
Reformation  yet  deeper,  and  put  a  new  and  very  recondite 
interpretation  on  such  Catholic  truth  as  it  retained  and  trans 
mitted,  an  interpretation  adapted  to  the  march  of  modern 
intellect,  as  though  truth  could  be  more  than  one,  or  might 
sometime  not  have  been  held  ;  who  would  revise  the  Liturgy, 
retranslate  the  Scriptures,  and  liberalise  the  Articles.  Their 
political  sentiments,  if  any,  are  democratic,  in  analogy  to 
their  principle  in  religion  of  relieving  conscience  from  the 
monopoly  of  dogma. 

Through  this  felicitous  medium  the  neology  of  Germany 
stands  its  best  chance  of  naturalisation  in  England.  Whether 
it  shall  be  checked  or  not  depends  probably  on  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  suit  now  begun  in  the  Court  of  Arches  by  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  a  man  of  sense  and  firmness,  against 
Dr.  Rowland  Williams.  Begun,  I  say,  because  in  all  proba 
bility  it  will  not  stop  short  of  the  Privy  Council  Judicial 
Committee.1 — If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  authors  of  the  Essays 
and  Reviews  be  allowed  to  retain  their  position  and  prefer 
ment,  only  one  result  can  at  present  be  foreseen.  The  catas 
trophe  of  the  English  Church  as  ostensibly  Catholic  will 
have  commenced,  for  it  will  be  open  to  any  clergyman  to  re 
tain  her  honours  and  emoluments,  yet  preach  or  write  as  he 
will.  The  leaven  will  diffuse  itself  without  let,  and  those 
affected  by  it  in  time,  no  long  time,  attain  power.  Then  it 
will  be  possible  to  alter  her  Articles  and  Formularies.  Per 
haps,  however,  Lord  Ebury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
member  for  Maidstone,  men  of  the  age  not  of  all  time,  of 
man's  earth  not  of  God's  Church,  will  be  able  to  effect  this 
somewhat  sooner.  What  then  will  be  the  ultimate  and  sole 

1  The  date  of  the  Papers  will  be  recollected.  The  further  progress  of 
the  suit  is  intimated,  ante,  page  114.  The  decision  of  the  supreme  court, 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  Avhich  can  only  be  touched  by  future 
legislation,  has  not  yet  been  delivered.  August  17,  1863. — Note  to  the 
first  edition. 
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satisfactory  result  ?  A  Church,  not  worthy  to  be  called  a 
Church,  ofopure  non-Catholic,  possibly  of  direct  anti-Catholic 
character,  negative  or  hostile  to  Catholicity,  in  the  ancient 
not  the  spurious  sense  of  Catholicity  ;  for  the  spurious,  and 
now  somewhat  encroaching  sense,  would  apply  that  invaluable 
and  consecrated  term  to  a  hydra,  genuine  Catholics  always 
excepted,  in  the  constitution  of  the  monster's  multiform 
heads,  or,  to  use  fche  simile  of  De  Maistre,  to  a  cluster  of  in 
sects  born  of  putrefaction.1  The  old  Church,  as  constituted 
by  Cromwell,  Cranmer,  and  Elizabeth,  will  have  expired. 

"  Jacet  ingens  littore  truncus, 

Avulsumque  liumeris  caput,  et  sine  nomine  corpus."    ^ENSID. 

The  trunk  now  lies  abandoned  on  the  shore, 
A  headless  carcase,  and  a  nameless  corps. 

Yet,  possibly,  a  section,  self-severed  from  the  new  and  um 
brageous  National  Church,  will  continue  to  represent  it, 
headed  by  such  present  Bishops  as  Exeter  and  Oxford :  of 
such  a  section,  without  national  revenue,  without  popular 
honour,  the  existence  will  be  brief  :  its  numbers  will  decline, 
partly  through  desertion  to  the  ranks  of  Rome  or  preference 
of  the  new  order  of  thiugs,  partly  through  non-accession  of 
fresh  adherents  :  and  its  end  will  be  that  of  the  non- jurors. — 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  anything  caa  be  done  to  nip  this  en 
croaching  heresy  in  the  bud,  whether  by  the  courts  of  law  or 
any  other  constitutional  process,  let  it  not  be  termed  per 
secution  that  the  authorities  of  a  Church  liberal  as  the  English 
should  avail  themselves  of  it.  Justice  is  to  be  exercised 
within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  wilderness 
of  the  world  ;  and  protection  is  due  to  the  flock,  though  at 
the  cost  of  the  pastor.  Privation  of  a  heretical  clergyman  is 
no  more  than  punishment  inflicted  on  a  felon,  or  fine  for  a 
misdemeanour.  This  I  say,  because  England,  if  she  refuse 
to  resume  Christianity  in  all  its  unadulterate  comprehension, 
or,  as  a  Catholic  would  express  himself,  determine  to  perse 
vere  in  schism,  she  had  better  hold  fast  whatever  tradition  of 
doctrine  or  discipline  is  retained  in  her  prayer-book. — There 
seems  only  one  view  in  which  connivance  at  the  hands  of 
authority  is  admissible  ;  and  that  is,  that  this  comprehensive 
and  crowning  movement  of  intro-ecclesiastical  infidelity  is  but 

1  See  footnote,  page  313. 

The  Apostles,  if  they  instituted  the  term,  as  probably  they  did,  for  it 
occurs  in  the  most  ancient  Latin  Creed,  denominated  after  them,  and  in 
the  corresponding  Greek  one.  adopted,  but  not  invented,  though  improved 
by  the  Nicene  Council,  instituted  it  pursuant  to  the  commission  and 
prediction  of  their  Master :  Mark  xvi.  15  ;  Acts  i.  8. 
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a  legitimate  consequence  of  the  Reformation,  not  an  abuse  of 
Reformed  principles.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  no  bastard ;  as 
an  abuse,  no  perversion.  It  but  treads,  to  adapt  Orelli's 
saying  of  his  friend  Strauss,  in  the  steps  of  Luther,  Bucer, 
and  Martyr.1  Its  claim  to  inheritance  is  just,  in  the  imbe 
cility  of  its  elder  sister.  If  so,  it  becomes  clear  to  every  mind, 
retentive  of  the  least  spark  of  Catholicism,  that  the  great 
religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  originated  from 
below,  not  from  above  ;  was  the  work  of  Satan,  not  of  God. 
"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

For  the  view  taken  by  the  Secularists,  for  the  exultation, 
coincidence,  and  co-operation,  that  is,  of  the  professed  infidel 
and  atheistic  party  in  London,  Leeds,  and  other  great  towns, 
see  my  sketch  of  a  Lecture  in  City  Road,  March  10,  1861.2 
Of  Leeds  in  particular,  a  stronghold,  as  is  presumed,  of  that 
Satanic  impiety  which  prevails  much  more  in  manufacturing 
than  rural  districts,  I  recollect  a  statement  current  at  the 
time,  that  the  infidels  were  so  emboldened  by  the  precedent 
of  clerical  presumption  as  to  propose  for  a  subject  of  the  usual 
Sunday  disquisition,  and  to  placard  the  walls  with  it,  in 
desecration  of  the  Scripture  cry,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be 
damned  ?"* 

The  Papal  Brief  of  1850,  reorganising  Catholic  episcopacy 
in  England,  and  laying  sovereign  spiritual  claim  to  her 
allegiance,  is  by  gome,  Catholics  not  excepted,  regarded  as 
having  contributed  to  retard  the  progress  of  Catholic  senti 
ments  in  the  English  Church,  and  consequently  the  conver 
sion  of  Anglicans.  To  say  this  may  be  allowable  in  Protes 
tants,  however  unfounded :  in  Catholics  surely  it  is  not 
orthodox,  since  that  important  movement  emanated  from  the 
highest,  most  sacred,  and  most  authoritative  quarter,  which 
it  was  impossible  should  be  guilty  of  imprudence  in  a  matter 
of  such  magnitude.  They  may  blame  indeed,  if  they  please, 
the  manner  of  its  promulgation,  as  seconded  by  the  pen  of  an 
English  Cardinal,  nor,  doubtless,  will  he  much  concern  him- 

1  Bucer  and  Martyr,  foreign  importations,  materially  contributed  to 
the  Reformation  of  Somerset,  Cranmer,  and  their  colleagues  in  the  reign 
of  the  boy  Edward.     Knox  also,  the  ruffian  Knox,  as  Johnson  aptly  de 
signated  him  in  his  journey  to  the  Hebrides,  co-operated  personally  in 
1551,  both  effecting  complete  exclusion  of  the  notion  of  the  real  presence 
from  the  Communion  Office,  and  participating  a  revision  of  the  Articles 
prior  to  their  ratification  by  Parliament  the  following  year.     The  fact 
of  Knox  I  find  in  "  A  Chapter  on  Liturgies,"  by  Itev.  Charles  W.  Baird, 
of  New  York,  with  Preface  and  Appendix  by  Binney,  the  eminent  non- 
confoi-mist,  London,  1856. 

2  Ante,  page  169 — 71.     For  tJie  exposure  of  a  Hall  of  Science  made  in 
tliat  quarter  of  the  volume,  ivith  alt  submission,  I  think  tlie  honest  part 
of  mi/  countrymen  ouylit  to  thank  me. 

»  Acts  xvi.  30. 
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self  if  they  do.  Let  them  laugh  that  win.  Rather,  looking 
at  the  reaction  caused  by  Tract  Ninety,  and  the  secession  of 
Oakeley,  Newman,  Manning,  Dodsworth,  and  other  influen 
tial  clergymen  of  the  Tractarian  School ;  looking  also  at  the 
introduction  of  Broad  Church  principles,  and,  above  all,  of 
the  worst  features  of  Socinianism  in  the  novel  form  of  German 
mysticism,1  to  Catholics  at  least,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that 
movement  should  appear  to  have  been  well-timed,'  nay,  what 
is  far  more,  Providential,  preparatory  to  the  renewed  mani 
festation  of  their  Church  as  the  sole  genuine  and  permanent 
representative  of  unimpaired  and  comprehensive  Christianity, 
of  Christianity  progressive  without  degenerating,  yet  not 
therefore  ceasing  to  be  identical. 

Such  honour  may  suffice  her,  even  though  she  fail  to  sub 
stitute  a  reactionary  England  for  a  renegade  Italy,  and, 
through  the  conquest  of  England  singly,  to  succeed  in  subju 
gating  Protestantism  universally.  Her  Almighty,  yet  im 
partial  Head  has  not  merely  so  much  to  consult  her  elevation, 
though  pledged  to  her  continuance,  as  to  accommodate  Him 
self  to  the  choice  and  caprice  of  men.  One  thing  indeed  is 
determined,  to  accomplish  the  number  of  His  elect ;  but  for 
that  end  it  is  perhaps  not  necessary  that  she  should  resume 
or  retain  sway  in  every  quarter  that  has  deserted  or  may 
hereafter  repudiate  its  allegiance  to  her.  For  the  completion 
of  that  precise  and  predestined  number,  as  pertinent  to  her 
own  communion,  undoubtedly  its  principal  supply,  trial  may 
be  sufficient,  trial  may  be  preferable,  and  consequently  trial 
may  be  reserved.  Let  her  be  content,  therefore,  for  an  inde 
finite  period,  so  far  as  concerns  this  country,  to  attain  ade 
quacy  to  the  proper  wants  and  elastic  action  of  the  Church  in 
England  and  its  dominions ;  to  multiply  her  temples,  semi 
naries,  and  religious  or  charitable  institutions,  in  proportion 
to  the  present  and  progressive  demand  of  native,  resident,  and 
hereditary  Catholics ;  and,  finally,  to  prepare  herself  for  the 

1  In  looking  over  some  memoranda  of  the  events  of  the  last-men 
tioned  year,  I  observe  the  Visitation  Charge  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
London,  Charles  James  Blomfield,  a  very  different  man  from  his  suc 
cessor.  It  proves  at  once  his  impartiality,  judgment,  and  foresight. 
The  Brief  of  Pio  Nono  is  dated  September  24, 1850  ;  the  Bishop's  Charge, 
November  2,  in  the  same  year ;  the  Essays  and  Reviews  were  published 
ten  years  later,  and  early 'in  1861  reached  their  ninth  edition.  Yet  at 
that  now  remote,  and,  to  Protestant  sensibility,  most  exciting  period,  in 
the  Charge,  which  I  heard  myself,  the  Bishop  observed,  that  German 
theology  was  more  an  object  of  apprehension  than  even  "  Romanism," 
since  it  sought  to  undermine  the  inspiration  and  simple  sense  of  holy 
Scripture  ;  while,  remarkable  circumstance  !  it  was  getting  hold  of  the 
practical  mind  of  England,  though  losing  hold  of  the  metaphysical  mind 
of  Germany.  In  the  last  particular  he  differs  from  the  personal  testi 
mony  of  a  later  observer ;  see  ante,  page  171. 
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ultimate  retrogression  of  the  National  Church  from  its  tra 
ditional  Anglicanism,  so  as  to  absorb  those  well-disposed  per 
sons,  who,  horrified  at  its  degeneracy,  and  no  longer  doubtful 
of  its  earthly  extraction,  shall  fly  to  the  ark  of  Catholicism 
as  their  sole  security  amid  the  deluge  of  rationalism. 

And  here  let  the  compiler  of  these  Papers  embrace  the  op 
portunity  presented  by  a  second  edition,  commenced  after 
the  decease  of  the  lamented  Cardinal,  of  observing  that  he 
cannot  coincide  with  that  view,  however  sanctioned  by  arche- 
piscopal  authority  liberal  or  sanguine,  liberal  at  once  by 
position  and  benevolence,  sanguine  by  temperament  or  the 
flow  of  blood  and  spirits  incident  to  recent  elevation,  which 
would  perceive  a  tendency  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  especially 
Englishmen,  to  regard  Catholicism  with  reverence  unequal ed 
in  any  age  since  tlie  Reformation.  That  period,  it  is  main 
tained,  was  one  of  hostility,  which  for  some  generations  went 
on  increasing,  and  of  which  the  prejudice  is  not  yet  wholly 
subsided.  Still,  with  contact,  discussion,  and  intelligence, 
impartiality  is  more,  and  Catholicism  is  viewed  as  a  venerable, 
if  not  a  divine  religion.  A  change  has  passed  across  the 
minds  of  men. — This  may  be  so,  but  is  not  the  felicitous  re 
sult  so  assumed  and  asserted,  in  this  country  at  least,  owing 
to  the  abolition  of  legal  penalties  with  the  security  of  the 
throne  from  Stewart  intrusion,  and  the  permission  of  Catholics 
to  profess  their  religion  openly  and  propagate  themselves, 
consequent  to  which  they  multiply  on  every  side,  in  mission 
aries  and  adherents,  structures  and  institutions,  though  it 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  more  than  adequately  to  the 
existing  and  recurrent  wants  of  their  proper  community? 
The  effect  is  of  course  to  enhance  the  respect  or  enforce  the 
forbearance  of  the  world,  ever  influenced  by  externals.  But 
this  proves  not  serious  impression  or  intrinsic  reverence.  The 
forbearance,  the  impartiality,  if  you  please,  the  complacency, 
may  arise  from  Indifferentism,  which  virtually  places  all  re 
ligions  upon  a  par,  though  it  may  regard  those  of  longer 
duration,  bolder  pretension,  and  more  extended  sway,  with 
more  respect  than  those  of  more  novel  and  less  effective 
character.  In  this  view  the  present  age,  though  less  hostile, 
may  be  more  remote  from  conversion  than  preceding  ones  : 
it  is  less  bigoted,  consequently  it  is  less  conscientious,  less 
pious.  It  is  as  Gallic,  who  "  cared  for  none  of  those  things."* 
rather  than  Saul  who  devastated  the  Church  of  God:  yet 
which  was  nearest  conversion,  the  concientious  persecutor  or 
the  apathetic  proconsul  ?  Such  seems  the  present  and  pro 
gressive  tendency  in  men  of  power,  policy,  science,  literature, 
and  intelligence.  They  might  perhaps  prefer  Catholicism  to 

1  Acts  xviii.  12-7. 
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any  reformed  system,  the  Anglican  inclusive,  would  Catholi 
cism  descend  to  be  secular,  national,  Erastian,  accommodating : 
since  it  will  not,  the  utmost  they  can  now,  and  probably  ever 
will  do,  is  to  tolerate,  perhaps  applaud  it,  in  common  with 
other  earnest  and  energetic  religions.  When  the  time  shall 
come,  however  distant,  yet  apparently  decreed,  that  with  the 
progress  of  infidelity  and  the  prevalence  of  irreligion,  pro 
moted  by  material  science,  phantastic  philosophy,  exaggerated 
ratiocination,  and  inordinate  criticism,  other  sections  of 
Christianity  shall  dwindle  into  nothing,  or  be  deprived  of 
their  identity,  for  want  of  real  vitality  and  divine  credentials, 
and  one  ancient  religion  alone  shall  exist  to  claim  the  alle 
giance  of  the  informed  and  civilised  portion  of  mankind,  then 
such  men  may  change  their  note,  cease  to  treat  Catholicism 
with  forbearance  or  to  regard  it  with  impartiality,  and  once 
more  wage  open  war  with  it  for  its  presumption  and  un- 
changeability. 

As  to  the  inferior  classes  of  society,  is  there,  with  all  this 
"  education  "  and  "  enlightenment,"  now  in  progress  more 
than  thirty  years,  nay,  all  this  multiplication  of  religious 
or  quasi- religious  agents,  edifices,  and  societies,  less  crime, 
less  indulgence,  more  fraternity,  more  abnegation,  more 
deference  to  parents,  masters,  or  employers  ?  The  contrary  ! 
How  then  can  there  be  more  piety  and  charity,  the  proper 
antecedents  to  their  Catholic  conversion,  or  the  rational 
ground  for  reliance  on  any  respect  with  which  they  are  likely 
to  regard  sincere  religion  in  whatever  form  or  quarter  it  shall 
be  presented  them,  much  more  when  it  shall  assume  the  severe 
and  crucified  aspect  of  Catholicism?  But  whatever  their 
view,  it  cannot  be  material,  so  long  as  their  superiors  in  rank, 
wealth,  and  intelligence,  are  indisposed  to  partiality,  however 
they  may  act  with  indifference ;  for,  since  the  days  of  evan 
gelical  miracles  when  God  chose  the  poor  to  found  his  Church 
lest  men  should  say  that  mighty  change  was  the  achievement 
of  genius,  rhetoric,  or  artifice,  as  the  degeneracy  of  religion 
descended  from  above,  so  the  resumption  cannot  ascend  from 
below.  Knowledge  is  power,  more  and  more  appreciably  as  the 
world  grows  older.  The  patrician,  in  the  ordinary  course 
and  condition  of  things,  sways  the  plebeian  by  his  intelli 
gence,  not  the  plebeian  the  patrician  by  his  force. 
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"  Quid  Romae  faciam  ?  mentiri  nescio."    JUVEXAL. 

"  Talk  not  of  Rome,  for  what  should  I  do  there, 
Who  cannot  lie,  nor  flatter,  nor  forswear." 

OLDHAM  accommodated. 


THIS  is  the  last  Paper,  with  one  exception,  that  will  be  pre 
sented  properly  controversial,  before  the  reader  is  introduced 
to  a  series  wholly  or  chiefly  incidental,  which  therefore  it  is 
proposed  to  denominate  Mixed  Selections.  The  latter,  as  in 
general  brief,  will,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  first,  as 
somewhat  elaborate,  and  of  course  the  last,  as  personal  and 
retrospective,  follow  each  other  without  interruption  of  the 
page  as  heretofore  practised  by  way  of  more  distinction.  It 
is  also  proposed,  when  that  quarter  of  the  volume  shall  be 
reached,  to  employ  contrast  of  type,  as  on  some  previous 
occasions,  in  order  still  further  to  enforce  gradations  of  im 
portance,  as  well  as  to  gain  room  by  the  compression  of  matter 
within  a  smaller  compass. 

Antichrist.  This  topic  needs  not  be  pursued,  after  what 
has  been  said  in  the  Note,  p.  133. 

Latria  and  its  congeners,  as  Dulia,  Worship,  and  I  know 
not  what.  I  have  termed  them  congeners  ;  at  the  same  time 
they  are  immeasurably  distinct  and  infinitely  different,  as 
God  from  man,  the  original  and  self-sufficient  Creator  from 
the  derived  and  dependent  creature.  The  passage,  for  which 
St.  Thomas  is  authority,  at  the  foot  of  page  266,  is  an  apt 
illustration.'  I  may  add  that  that  pre-eminent  schoolman 
extends  the  same  distinction  to  the  Almighty  as  governor  in 
creation,  in  contradistinction  to  Deity  from  eternity ;  and  to 
Christ  as  a  creature,  however  exalted,  in  contradistinction 
to  Christ  as  the  Word  of  God.1  The  dulia  indeed  in  these 
cases  is  hyperdulia,  dulia  of  the  highest  kind,  the  nearest 
possible  apppoach  to  latria,  most  analogous  to  it,  though  still 
infinitely  short  of  it.  Similarly,  as  to  the  Eucharistic  sym- 

1  3  Summse,  xxv.  2 
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bols ;  which,  further,  must  not  be  confounded,  as  Veron 
observes,  even  after  consecration,  with  Christ's  body  and  real 
presence.1  The  Sacrament,  as  meaning  Christ  present  under 
the  species,  demands  latria.  The  distinction  in  all  three  cases 
seems  metaphysical ;  for,  practically,  since  the  Deity  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  governor,  the  word  from  the  humanity, 
or  the  Presence  from  the  symbols,  the  service  is,  or  always 
and  principally  includes  latria.  As  to  images,  considered 
simply  as  a  material  thing  of  wood  or  stone,  no  reverence  is 
due  to  them  :'2  in  conjunction  with  the  idea  of  the  prototype 
represented  by  them,  if  that  be  Christ,  the  honour,  according 
to  the  foregoing  principles,  would  be  latria ;  if  His  Blessed 
Mother,  hyperdulia  :  if  the  other  saints,  simply  dulia. 

So  far,  in  illustration  of  the  things  dignified  by  the  two 
principal  and  opposite  terms,  Latria  and  Dulia.  Etymologi- 
cally,  dulia  may  be  Anglicised  as  Observance,  in  contradis 
tinction  to  the  strictly  religious  honour  of  latria ;  "  a  mere 
relative,"  to  speak  with  Veron,  "not  an  absolute  or  sovereign 
respect."  Servitus  is  St.  Augustine's  nearest  Latin  equiva 
lent  to  the  Greek  latria :  Servitus,  in  preference  to  Cultus. 
Elsewhere  he  uses  Famulatus,  in  precisely  the  same  tran 
scendental  reference  :  "  Famulatum,  qui  uni  Deo  debetur."8 
Theosebeia,ihe  Greek  compound,  more  precise  than  Eusebeia, 
for  it  is  exclusive,  might,  perhaps,  consonantly  to  his  mind, 
be  eligible  before  any  other  term,  could  an  appropriate  Latin 
or  English  equivalent  be  found. 

Such  distinctions  of  things  and  words  may  be  regarded  as 
trivial  and  superfluous.  If  justly,  then  theology  is  inferior 
to  other  sciences  in  exactness,  if  not  extent,  instead  of  being  the 
contrary,  as  it  were  reasonable  to  expect  of  that  science  which 
is  more  exalted  than  metaphysics,  pronounced  by  Aristotle  to 
be  the  science  of  sciences  and  mistress  of  philosophy.  "  Theo- 
logise  philosophia  ancillatur."  The  infinity  which  attaches  to 
other  inquiry  can,  least  of  all,  in  Christian  be  discarded ;  and, 
to  an  intelligent  and  impartial  mind,  these  and  similar  dis 
tinctions  will  appear  to  reflect  more  honour  on  that  Church, 
her  doctors  and  divines,  who,  cognisant  of  the  compass  of 
truth,  the  interstices  of  intellect,  and  the  operations  of  will, 
employ  the  refinements  of  apposite  terminology  to  represent 

1  Rule  of  the  Catholic  Faith.    Veron  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.     Of  his  Protestant  cotemporaries,  he  respects 
Daille  and  refutes  De  Moulin.    Vasquez,  if  any,  is  his  master. 

2  3  Sumrnae,  xxv.  3. 

8  De  Civitate  Dei,  x.  1  ;  xviii.  14.  This  Father  repeatedly  distin 
guishes  latria  and  dulia,  as  in  his  Qusest.  in  Exod.  qu.  94  ;  Epist.  102, 
num.  20.  The  distinction  was  not  peculiar  or  original  to  him,  though 
certainly  enforced  through  the  power  of  his  pen  :  it  was  already  normal 
in  the  theology  of  his  time. 
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them,  to  discriminate  the  bounds  of  duty,  and  at  once  protect 
and  cherish  conscientiousness.1 

As  to  the  permission  or  legality  of  the  act  of  worship  or 
religion,  whether  in  the  sense  of  latria  or  dulia,  it  may  suffice 
to  adduce  and  ascertain  the  prohibition  of  the  second  com 
mandment  in  the  English  order,  which  in  the  Catholic  and 
St.  Augustine's 2  is  part  of  the  first ;  for  if  the  legality  be 
established  in  reference  to  images,  the  vindication  of  it  in 
other  respects  may  be  superseded.  Be  this  done  in  the  words 
of  St.  Thomas,  ever  weighty  and  condensed  :  "  That  com 
mandment  forbids  not  to  make  any  sculpture  or  similitude, 
but  to  make  them  for  the  purpose  of  adoration.  Wherefore 
it  subjoins  :  '  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  them,  nor  worship 
them.'  And  because  the  movement  of  the  soul  in  respect  to 
the  image,  and  the  material  thing  which  is  the  image,  is  one 
and  the  same,  the  adoration  of  either  is  equally  prohibited. 
Whence  there  is  understood  to  be  prohibited  the  worship  of 
images  which  the  Gentiles  made  in  honour  of  their  gods,  that 
is,  demons  ;  and  it  is  premised,  '  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  me.'  Of  the  true  God,  indeed,  no  corporal  image 
could  be  representative,  because,  as  Damascene  says,  '  It  is  the 
height  of  folly  and  impiety  to  attempt  figurating  that  which 
is  divine ; '  but  inasmuch  as  in  the  New  Testament  God  was 
made  man,  He  can  be  adored  in  a  corporal  image  of  Him 
self.'^ 

Akin  to  the  preceding,  and  a  sort  of  dulia,  it  is  objected, 
the  catholic  religion  lays  too  much  stress  on  Externals,  as  in 
cult,  reverence,  and  restraint  of  the  organs  of  sense. — As  if 
body  were  not  half  the  man.  As  if  the  external  act  did  not 
proceed  from  the  heart,  will,  or  moral  wife.  As  if  it  did  not 
also  react  on  the  principle  from  which  it  emanated  ;  consum 
mate,  realise,  inure,  exalt,  and  enlarge  it.  It  may  be  con 
sidered  in  particular  of  acts  of  worship,  that  by  cultivating 
reverence  in  them  we  may  promote  our  own  devotion,  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  piety  we  observe  in  others  tends,  if  we 
are  at  all  rational  and  religious  ourselves,  to  promote  our  own. 
Sense  operates  in  both  cases.  Nature  and  natural  language 
apart,  one  should  have  thought,  with  such  an  array  of  Scrip 
ture  precept  and  precedent  before  them  Biblicists  should  have 
no  difficulty  at  all  upon  the  subject. 

They  may  disregard  me  :  let  them  accept  the  following 
from  St.  Augustine  :  "  To  bend  the  knee,  to  extend  the  hands, 
even  to  prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground,  or  perform  any 

1  The  middle  term,  or  assumption,  to  speak  with  the  old  logicians,  in 
the  above  paragraph,  may  receive  some  illustration  towards  the  end  of 
the  present  paper,  where  it  is  marked  by  an  asterisk.* 

2  Qusest.  in  Exod.  71.  8  Ubi  sup.  proxime. 
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visible  act  of  the  like  kind,  is  congruous  to  the  condition  of 
supplicants  ;  for  though  the  invisible  will  and  intention  of 
the  heart  are  known  to  God,  nor  does  He  need  those  indica  - 
tions,  that  the  human  mind  should  be  revealed  to  Him,  yet 
by  them  man  excites  himself  to  pray  and  groan  more  humbly 
and  fervently.  And  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  when  these 
motions  of  the  body,  which  cannot  take  place  without  a  pre 
ceding  motion  of  the  mind,  are  performed  externally,  that 
interior  and  invisible  motion  which  prompted  them  is 
enhanced ;  and  the  affection  of  the  heart,  which  preceded 
that  they  might  be  performed,  is  consequent  to  their  perform 
ance  increased."1 

Mortal,  Venial.  Dr.  Gumming,  if  memory  serve,  about 
the  month  of  November,  1850,  when  Cardinal  Wiseman  issued 
his  manifesto  in  vindication  of  the  Papal  Brief,  addressed  a 
letter  of  invective  to  the  "  Times,"  in  which  he  maintained 
that  the  whole  machinery  of  Roman  Catholic  theology  turned 
upon  this  pivot.  I  cannot  perceive  the  dependence,  though  I 
admit  the  connexion,  because  all  truth  is  consistent,  and  all 
important  truth  is  indispensable.  I  hope  the  Doctor  is  here  a 
better  theologian,  than  he  has  since  proved  a  prophet.  Mortal 
and  venial  is  a  distinction  every  day  unconsciously  admitted 
by  Protestants  themselves,  and  I  doubt  not  by  the  learned 
Doctor  among  the  number.  More  discussion  of  this  topic  is 
waved,  enough  for  all  common  sense  and  practical  purpose 
having  been  said  of  it,  page  302,  in  what  was  properly  part  of 
a  footnote  there,  but  might  here  be  transfused  into  the  text. 

Good  Works,  with  some  of  the  preceding  ideas  fresh  in  our 
minds,  may  next  be  mentioned,  for  they  are  both  external 
and  reactive.  Here  Catholicism  shares  imputation  in  com 
mon  with  all  sane  and  practical  Christianity,  though  severed 
from  Catholicism.  Good  works  mean  Christian  obedience, 
the  end  of  faith  and  the  consummation  of  love ;  so  that  both 
or  either,  good  works,  Christian  obedience,  correspond  to  St. 
Paul's  expressions,  "  Faith  which  worketh  by  love,"  or  "  is 
worked  out  by  love,"  as  the  Greek  may  signify ;  Fides  formata, 
in  opposition  to  informis,  of  St.  Thomas,  Bishop  Bull,  and 
Bishop  Taylor  ;2  "  a  new  creature ;  "  "  keeping  the  cominand- 

1  De  Cura  pro  Mortuis  gerenda,  cap.  5. 

3  Summa.     Harmonia  Apostolica.     Sermon  on  James  ii.  24. 

St.  Thomas  distinguishes  a  threefold  faith,  Falsa,  Informis,  Formata. 
Formless  faith  lacks  charity  of  the  will ;  as  regards  the  intellect,  it  is  not 
less  the  gift  of  God  than  Formed,  analogous  to  moral  agency,  good  in  its 
kind  and  of  God,  though  not  formed  by  charity,  therefore  not  holy,  and 
competent  to  sinners.  False  faith  is  as  positive  moral  irregularity. 
Formless  faith  is  intermediate  to  Infidelity  and  Formed  ;  or  as  to  have 
relinquished  one  act  of  sin,  hut  not  to  have  desisted  from  another. 
Formless  excludes  the  impurity  of  error,  and  effects  cessation  of  the 
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ments  of  God."1  It  is  observable  that  the  second  of  these 
sacred  passages  stands  immediately  associated  to  the  idea  of 
the  Cross  of  Christ  entertained  by  faith,  and  the  consequent 
state  or  duty  of  self-crucifixion.2  Put  these  passages  of  St. 
Paul  together,  and  you  see  what  he  means  by  Good  Works. 
Faith  facilitates  love,  love  is  practical,  love  reacts  on  faith, 
perfects,  perpetuates,  enlarges  it.  The  mutual  agency  and 
service  of  the  lungs  and  heart  in  the  corporeal  system,  upon 
which  Swedenborg  dwells  more  frequently  and  extensively 
than  any  other  disquisitionist,  is  no  contemptible  analogy.  As 
St.  James  says  of  Abraham,  "  Seest  thou  how  faith  wrought 
with  his  works,  and  by  works  was  faith  made  perfect  ?"  3 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  Protestantism  by  its  frivolous  distinc 
tions,  as  well  as  Calvinism  in  particular  by  its  theory  of  pre 
destination  and  annihilation  of  liberty,  has  been  the  occasion 
of  much  lukewarmness,  disobedience,  and  abandonment. 
Judge  the  tree  by  its  fruit.  Everything  in  Catholicism,  creed, 
discipline,  patterns  of  sanctity,  spirit  of  crucifixion,  tends  to 
a  life  of  actual  and  active  piety,  charity,  justice,  and  tem 
perance,  to  aversion  from  evil  and  prosecution  of  good,  to  the 
filial  fear  of  God  and  more  than  sentimental  love  of  man  : 
Protestantism,  in  its  form  and  essence  always,  and  commonly 
in  its  actual  results,  to  the  contrary ;  to  make  the  man 
anomos,  lawless  and  unprincipled,  or  without  solicitude  to 
observe  the  law  of  faith  and  love.  It  would  be  easy  indeed 
to  adduce  exemplary  instances  of  opposite  character,  remote  or 
recent,  teeming  with  piety,  charity,  conscientiousness  :  these 
are  owing  to  other  and  accidental  causes,  and  not  logically 
consequent  to  the  first  principles  of  Protestantism,  of  which 
the  tendency  is  to  make  those  who  hold  them  unpractical. 

Merit  is  naturally  suggested  by  Good  Works  ;  nor,  as  a 
matter  of  some  curiosity  in  history,  theology,  and  casuistry, 
will  the  Catholic  fail  to  observe  the  tendency  to  deny  it  con 
currently  with  the  denial  or  desertion  of  counsels,  models, 
and  possibility  of  perfection.  Consistently  and  in  self- 
defense,  plain  as  the  terms  and  strong  as  the  texts  of  Scrip 
ture,  than  the  dilution  and  perversion  of  which  nothing  is 
more  easy,  nothing  more  natural.  Where  was  no  study  or 
prevalence  of  holiness,  how  could  there  be  cognition  of  holi 
ness  ?  for  what  men,  above  all,  Protestant  men,  never  see 
done,  they  incline  to  believe  not  possible  to  be  done.  Exclu 
sive  of  that,  however  well-meaning  the  intention,  however 

previous  infidelity ;  though,  wanting  charity,  it  does  not  remove  the 
fault  of  it.  2  D.  Th.  iv.  4 ;  vi.  2  ;  vii.  2.  For  its  relation  to  Christ  the 
Head,  see  3,  viii.  3. 

1  Gal.  v. ;  vi.  15  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  19.    You  may  add  Acts  xv.  9  ;  Heh.  ii.  6. 

2  Gal.  vi.  14.  »  James  ii.  22. 

16 
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ardent  the  spirit  of  individuals,  holiness  was  hardly  attain 
able,  where  the  models  of  it  were  not  presented,  the  severities 
conducive  to  it  were  not  practised,  and  the  plenary  means  of 
grace  were  not  accessible.  Law,  therefore,  the  author  of  the 
Serious  Call,  deserves  more  praise  for  commending  virginity, 
voluntary  poverty,  and  other  constituents  or  auxiliaries  of 
perfection  in  a  very  degenerate  age  ;  and  as  he  "  believed  all 
that  he  professed,"  so,  adds  Gibbon,  the  celebrated  historian, 
who  had  ample  opportunity  to  know  him,  and  whose  estimate 
of  him  in  his  autobiography  is  liberal,  and  not  merely,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  able,  he  "  practised  all  that  he  enjoined/' 
The  infection  caught  one  of  Gibbon's  aunts,  and  she  pursued 
a  life  of  devotion,  abstinence,  frugality,  and  celibacy,  after 
the  model  of  Miranda  in  the  Serious  Call;  the  author  of 
which,  "  her  spiritual  guide,"  as  the  renegade  historian  aptly 
terms  him,  had  advocated  profession  of  such  a  life,  if  not 
public,  private,  secret,  as  eligible  in  the  case  of  many  indivi 
duals  and  clusters  of  individuals.  That  the  aim  at  realising 
perfection  in  more  than  word  or  fancy,  by  actual  adoption  of 
the  Scripture  counsels  which  prescribe  it,  should  be  offensive 
to  his  cotemporaries,  is  asserted  by  Law  to  prove  their  want 
of  love  and  faith.  Even  Gibbon,  once  Anglican,  next  Catholic, 
finally  sceptical,  may  seem  to  approve  it,  so  far  at  least  as  to 
observe  of  Law's  precepts,  that,  though  "rigid,  they  are 
founded  on  the  Gospel ;  and  a  philosopher  must  allow  that  he 
exposes,  with  equal  severity  and  truth,  the  strange  contradic 
tion  between  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Christian  world."1 

i  Gibbon's  eulogy  of  the  Call  as  artistic  may  be  paralleled  with 
Johnson's  of  it  as  religious  :  "  His  satire  is  sharp,  but  is  drawn  from  the 
knowledge  of  human  life  ;  and  many  of  his  portraits  are  not  unworthy 
the  pen  of  La  Bruyere,"  Law  was  a  non-juror  to  the  last,  "  and  the 
sacrifice  of  interest  to  conscience  will  be  always  respectable :"  his  advocacy 
therefore  of  states  of  perfection  may  perhaps  aid  in  illustrating  the 
falling  off  in  point  of  residuary  Catholicism  sustained  by  Anglo-Pro 
testantism  through  the  Revolution,  for  no  juror,  or  later  Anglican,  till 
at  least  very  recent  times,  ventured  to  write,  if  possibly  he  felt,  as  Law. 

Law  also  controverted  Mandeville  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  the 
philosophic,  not  Christian  historian  approve  his  labours.  "  On  the 
appearance  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  he  drew  his  pen  against  the  licen 
tious  doctrine,  that  private  vices  are  public  benefits,  and  morality  as  well 
as  religion  must  join  in  his  applause." 

Law  seems  in  later  life  to  have  deviated  from  his  semi-catholic  severity, 
and  to  have  become  a  pietist  or  quietist  in  the  mystic  school  of  Behmen 
and  Molinos.  Of  Catholic  saints  not  canonised,  he  perhaps  might 
nearest  assimilate  De  Renty  ;  of  whose  holy  life  written  in  French  by 
Jure,  and  translated  into  English  by  "  E.  S.  Gent"  1684,  he  may  seem 
to  have  been  a  student,  if  I  am  right  in  conjecturing  the  copy  before  me 
at  this  moment  to  have  been  his,  for  in  it  occurs  the  following  autograph, 
"E  libris  Gul.  Law."  Of  De  Renty  I  may  state,  that  he  attained  such 
proficiency  in  experimental  piety,  as  to  discern  the  incongruity  of  so 
much  as  solicitude  for  perfection.  An  admirer  of  Law  will  understand  me. 
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La  Placete,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  antecedent  to  Law,  in 
his  Christian  Casuist,  discards  "  what  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
pleased  to  call  Evangelical  Counsels,"  and  resolves  the  whole 
will  of  God  into  Prohibitions,  Permissions,  and  Commands.1 
See  the  customary  conflict  of  the  devotees  of  Scripture,  how 
ever  able,  however  sincere,  where  one  should  have  thought  its 
sense  simple  and  its  meaning  plain  ;  and  suffice  what  has  been 
said,  on  the  progress  of  laxity  and  the  versatility  of  opinion. 

It  was  proposed  in  a  previous  page  to  say  something  in 
elucidation  of  Merit,2  but  on  approaching  the  subject  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  treat  it  discursively.  Let  me  at  least 
begin  with  observing  that  were  I  writing  a  theological  dic 
tionary,  1  should  define  the  word,  with  an  eye  to  the  profound 
cavils  of  Protestantism,  "  A  dispute  about  words  ;  a  distinc 
tion  without  a  difference."  The  word  indeed  does  not  occur 
in  Scripture,  any  more  than  some  others  of  the  greatest  use  and 
significance  :  the  principle  and  real  equivalent  do  repeatedly. 
Have  you  not  been  often  struck  by  the  expression  of  the 
Psalmist,  "They  will  go  from  strength  to  strength;"  and  of 
St.  John,  "  Grace  for,"  or  in  consideration  of  "  grace,"  anti, 
by  a  principle  as  it  were,  to  speak  secularly,  of  compound 
interest  or  commutative  justice  ?  After  grace  once  given,  so 
it  be  retained  and  used,  still  in  dependence  on  itself,  that  is, 
grace,  the  capability  of  man, — not  that  mercy  is  less,  for  in 
truth  it  is  more,  it  is  prolonged,  it  is  enlarged,  expanded, 
and  developed,  though  it  occupies  a  new  relation, — the  capa 
bility  of  man,  I  say,  stands  upon  another  and  higher  footing.3 
Nay,  "  Watch  and  pray  always,  that  ye  may  be  accounted 

Of  works  of  the  eminently  spiritual  and  internal  kind,  The  Spiritual 
Combat  seems  a  judicious  medium,  for  it,  inculcating  diffidence  of  our 
selves,  and  acquiescence  in  the  permissive  wisdom  as  well  as  the  positive 
will  of  God,  with  equal  urgency  prescribes  a  right  and  vigorous  use  of  the 
faculties  of  the  soul,  as  one  principal  condition  of  successful  warfare. 
As  an  example  of  such  use,  take  the  advice  to  "  form  frequent  acts  of  the 
contrary  virtues  to  your  vicious  inclinations.  Other  acts  of  virtue,  how 
ever  efficacious  and  repeated,  do  not  strike  sufficiently  at  the  root  of  the 
evil."  The  prudent  and  scientific  casuist,  it  should  be  observed,  excludes 
unchastity  from  the  employment  of  this  expedient.  It,  as  an  apostle  also 
exhorts,  is  absolutely  and  at  all  times  to  be  fled  (1  Cor.  vi.  18).  It  is 
further  assigned  a  treatment  peculiar  to  itself.  Now,  Law  would  pro 
bably  pronounce  such  practice  not  merely  artificial,  but  noxious,  self- 
willed,  corrupt,  infernal,  an  invention  of  the  Pharisee  or  a  dictate  of  the 
Demon. — Spiritual  Combat,  cc.  13,  19. 

1  Book  i.  chapter  5,  7.     La  Placete  was  Minister  of  the  Church  at 
Copenhagen,  and  wrote  several  works  ;  among  others,  one  against  Bayle 
on  the  Origin  of  Evil,   and  the  Trinity.     My  copy  of  the  Treatise  on 
Conscience  is  the  excellent  Basil  Kennett's  translation,  London,  1705. 

2  239,  n.  3. 

8  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  7  ;  John  i.  16.  The  expression  "  more,"  or  greater 
"  grace,"  in  St.  James  iv.  6,  seems  to  refer  to  superiority  over  the  strongest 
passion,  even  so  strong  a  one  as  envy,  and  therefore  is  not  applicable. 
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worthy  to  escape  all  these  things,  aud  to  stand  before  the 
son  of  man  ;"  "  They  shall  walk  with  me  in  white,  for  they 
are  worthy ;"  naturally  understood,  sound  very  like  precise 
synonyms.1  The  reasoning  even  of  such  reasoners  as  Bull  and 
South  on  such  texts  as  the  two  last  cited,  or  others  of  parallel 
import,  seems  forced  and  artificial.  It  convinces  you  against 
your  will,  and  therefore  leaves  you  of  the  same  opinion  still, 
or  at  best  in  a  haze.  It  does  not  impart  the  conviction  of 
truth.  It  is  perfectly  satisfactory  on  a  point  of  mutual  agree 
ment  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  necessity  of  grace 
to  any  Christian  proficiency :  it  fails  to  accomplish  more. 

"  iNfiturarn  expellas  fuvca,  tamen  usque  recurret, 
Et  mala  perrunipet  furtim  fastidia  victrix."  HOR.  Ep. 

"  Drive  nature  with  a  pitchfork  out,  she'll  back 
Victorious,  spite  of  State,  by  secret  track."  FANSHAW. 

The  fount  of  merit  is  Christ  :  nevertheless  His  merit 
admits  of  being  derived  and  diffused,  in  a  proper,  not  fanati 
cal,  a  personal,  not  an  imputed  sense.  Merit  implies  more 
grace  in  him  who  yields  it.  Practically,  personally,  as  to 
merit,  we  are  not  to  think  or  talk  of  it,  but  to  accumulate  it, 
as  profitable  servants  who  make  interest  of  the  Master's 
money  ;2  we  are  to  do  exactly  as  the  untiring  and  magnani 
mous  Apostle  reports  of  himself,  Philip  iii.  12 — 14.  He  that 
having  put  his-  hand  to  the  plough,  looks  back,  is  unfit 
for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Now  is  the  time  of  work,  not  of 
repose,  not  of  fruition  ;  of  tremor,  not  of  security  ;  nor  will 
work  to  do,  or  cause  for  diffidence,  ever  cease,  whatever  our 
years,  whatever  our  circumstances,  till  the  night  cometh  when 
no  man  can  work,  and  the  grave  is  reached,  where  all  merit 
and  demerit  are  alike  everlastingly  suspended.3 

The  term,  as  applied  to  agency,  is  popular  in  common  life 
and  literature  :  why  discard  it  from  Christianity  and  theo 
logy  1  Are  we  machines,  or  are  we  men  1  Virtually,  that  is, 
in  indiscreet  and  circuitous  phraseology,  Protestants  sanction 
the  term  and  prescribe  the  thing ;  and  some  of  the  most 
amiable  among  them,  for  instance,  Legh  Richmond,  most 
abusive  of  the  term,  most  abounded  in  the  thing.  He  who  is 
most  holy,  most  abnegant,  devoted  and  obedient,  in  short, 
most  meritorious,  is  sure  also  to  be  most  faithful,  humble, 
and  contrite. 

Similarly,  a  passage  occurs  to  mind  in  Mrs.  Trimmer's 
Journal,  under  the  date  of  September  27, 1793.  Here,  after 

1  Luke  xxi.  36 ;  Rev.  iii.  4. 

2  Matt.  xxv.  29.      This   text   may   imply   merit   and    its   contrary ; 
a  distinction  between  what  we  have  or  have  not  in  a  peculiar  sense 
of  our  own,  and  what  we  have  of  God  as  the  original  fund. 

8  Eccles.  ix.  10. 
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reflecting  on  the  memory  of  her  deceased  husband,  and  ex 
pressing  a  hope  of  their  joyful  resurrection,  she  writes  of  the 
Judgment :  "  We  shall  give  an  account  of  our  talents,  and 
receive  a  reward  for  the  improvement  of  them  :  not  of  merit, 
indeed,  for  the  best  of  us  are  unprofitable  servants,  buc  of 
grace."  Both  the  Scripture  expressions,  here  Italicised  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  are  reconcilable  with  merit  ;  for, 
first,  the  best  does  no  more  than  his  duty,  sublime  or  simple, 
in  any  instance ;  to  God  at  least  he  is  not  profitable.  God 
accepts  him,  He  does  not  want  him.  Whatever  the  command 
ment,  it  is  "  for  our  good."1  God's  love  is  perfectly  gratuitous, 
and  all  human  efficacy  derived  and  dependent.  A  man  may 
have  been  "  called  to  perfection,"  to  use  the  Catholic  ex 
pression,  and  has  complied  :  he  realises  it :  it  is  because  he  was 
called,  empowered,  and  confirmed.  Then,  what  does  merit  im 
ply  but  more  grace,  or  more  efficacy  of  grace  ?  Our  merits  are 
His  gifts  ;  nevertheless  they  may  be  real,  tangible,  and 
appreciable  things.  Your  husband  had  merit  for  he  abounded 
iii  good  works ;  and  so  have  you,  most  sweet,  most  noble, 
most  Christian  lady,  in  larger  proportion.  You  are  humble, 
you  are  contrite,  you  are  devoted ;  you  are  full  of  faith,  hope, 
and  love ;  the  cross  is  stamped  on  your  heart  and  conduct ; 
prayer,  praise,  resignation,  obedience,  and  beneficence,  vidual 
fidelity  and  maternal  vigilance,  the  institution  and  control  of 
schools,  the  religious  and  literary  instruction  of  your  cotein- 
poraries,  are  the  spirit,  staple,  and  occupation  of  your  life.2  If 
it  be  possible,  I  will  go  further,  and  in  cumulative  proof  of 
that  merit  which  I  would  impute  to  you,  when  I  peruse  some 
of  your  intense  and  prolonged  exercises  of  adoration,  and 
compare  with  them  the  nature  of  your  end  as  deducible  from 
the  position  and  aspect  in  which  you  were  found  after  your 
decease,  I  cannot  forbear  an  opinion  that  it  might  have 
been  that  felicitous  one  surmised  by  Catholic  writers  of  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Teresa,  the  force  of  contemplation  suspending 
life,  so  that  in  the  very  act  of  presenting  a  voluntary  sacrifice, 
you  experienced  an  anticipated  beatitude.  "  Felix,  non  vitse 
tantuin  claritate,  sed  etiam  opportunitate  mortis." 

"  Behold,"  exclaims  an  apostle,  speaking  of  a  schismatic 
tongue,  and  forbidding  plurality  of  masters ;  "  how  great  a 
wood  a  little  fire  kindleth  !"3  To  how  much  misery,  murmur, 

1  Deut.  x.  13. 

2  1   Tim.  v.  3,  9t  10,     Judith  viii.  4—8 ;    xvi.   22.     One   may  add, 
Luke  ii.  3(5 — 7,  where,  as  Origen  observes,  the    allusion  is  commen 
datory.     The  same  great  expositor,  as  I  cannot  forbear  to  term  him,  pro 
ceeds  to  speak  collaterally  of  no  ecclesiastiul  ordination,  no  admission 
into  the  order  of  Widows,  for  Digami ;  and  points  further  to  a  differ 
ence    in  an  eternal   state,  other  things   equal,  of  general  Christians : 
"  Salvantur  digumi,  netjuaquam  coronantur."     In  Luc.  apud  Hieron. 

a  James  iii.  5.     "  Wood,"  margin. 
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madness,  and  suicide,  may  not  this  single  specimen  of  anti- 
uo.mian  disputativeness  have  given  occasion,  by  invalidating 
or  abstracting  one  principal  motive  to  patience  and  perse 
verance  ?  For  the  doctrine  of  merit,  as  extensible  to  the 
individual,  and  capable  of  multiplication,  if  not  a  tenet  of 
faith  subject  to  anathema,  is  at  least  a  common-place  in 
theology  supported  by  reason  ;  and  amounts  to  a  convincing 
argument  that  every  moment  of  life  is  precious,  and  not  one 
to  be  neglected  or  refused  in  an  eternal  reference. 

On  inquiry  I  find  my  friend  here  in  error  too  serious  to  be 
overlooked  as  regards  one  particular.  The  doctrine  of  personal 
merit  is  defide  by  the  twenty-second  canon  of  the  sixth  session 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Still,  merit  is  pronounced  gratui 
tous  ;  and  the  good  works  which  represent  ifc^  wrought  by  the 
agent  through  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  intrinsic  and  original 
merit  of  Christ  ;  while  the  precaution  is  prescribed,  "  God 
forbid  that  a  Christian  should  trust  or  glory  in  himself,  and 
not  in  the  Lord,  Whose  goodness  towards  all  men  is  such,  as 
to  will  those  to  be  their  merits,  which  are  His  gifts  :  "  ib. 
chapter  xvi.  Merit,  in  short,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  is 
"  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  with  me."  Man's  part,  there 
fore,  in  "  working  out  his  salvation,"  is  "  fear  and  trem 
bling"  ;  reverence,  dependence,  humility,  and  diligence ;  not 
idle  complacency,  but  untiring  prosecution,  1  Cor.  xv.  10  ; 
Philip,  ii.  12, 13. 

Whatever,  adds  the  author,  in  completion  of  this  stage  of 
his  remarks  ;  whatever  is  unpractical,  or  in  the  aggregate  of 
its  influence  and  the  majority  of  its  adherents  tends  to  be  so, 
cannot  be  sound,  cannot  be  Scriptural.  Whatever,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  whether  it  wear  the  form  of  doctrine,  sacrament, 
precept,  or  discipline,  is  practical,  or  tends  to  be  so  in  the 
aggregate  of  its  influence  and  the  majority  of  its  adherents, 
if  found  in  a  religious  community  of  primeval  origin  and 
traditional  character,  and  its  derivation  not  otherwise  ac 
countable,  regarded  in  that  light  only,  I  mean,  as  practical, 
is  probably  Divine,  or  at  least  Apostolic,  in  its  institution  or 
prescription,  and  should  not  have  been  abolished,  denied,  or 
disparaged.  Such  treatment  emanated  from  presumption, 
Selfishness,  imbecility,  or  ignorance ;  from  cupidity,  cowardice, 
stupidity,  or  prejudice ;  from  desire  of  false  liberty,  or  want 
of  adequate  apprehension. 

*  Theology  by  him  who  explores  it  will  be  found  not  only 
the  most  sublime  and  delightful,  but  the  most  intricate  and 
comprehensive  of  sciences,  requiring  in  its  genuine  and  com 
petent  professor  the  purest  intention,  the  most  enlarged  in 
formation,  the  most  prudent  circumspection,  and  the  most 
exact  judgment.  It  not  only  enlists  the  broad  principles  of 
other  sciences  in  its  service,  but  never  fails  ultimately  to 
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accommodate  their  boldest  novelties  to  its  ascertained  con 
clusions.  It  ventures  to  say  to  them,  You  can  have  no  truth 
which  is  contrary  to  my  affirmation  ;  if  you  think  you  have, 
you  are  precipitate,  conceited,  or  uninformed ;  you  misunder 
stand  yourselves  or  me.  Difficulties  are  inevitably  presented 
you  in  the  development  of  time  and  the  progress  of  discovery  : 
suffer  them  not  to  shake  you,  but  keep  faith  in  me,  while 
you  cease  not  to  prosecute  your  inquiries,  and  you  will 
yet  find  I  am  true.  I,  remaining  what  I  am,  and  substan 
tially  or  virtually  always  have  been,  have  prevailed  over 
greater  difficulties  than  any  to  which  you  are  likely  to  be 
liable.  Such  are  its  claims,  in  consideration  of  its  Divine 
credentials ;  and  such  the  extent,  excellence,  and  trans 
cendence,  which  antecedent  reason  would  lead  us  to  expect 
of  it,  in  opposition  to  that  low  negative  notion,  which,  under 
the  pretext  forsooth  of  bald,  contracted,  and  unvaried  sim 
plicity,  being  more  consonant  to  the  mind  of  the  God  of 
Nature  and  the  Author  of  Christianity,  would  substitute  for 
the  sacred  ark  a  prostrate  and  mutilated  idol,  destitute  of  so 
much  as  the  semblance  of  head  to  guide,  or  hand  to  guard  it. 

Hear  these  Scriptures,  and  solve  them  for  yourselves. 
"  The  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  on 
the  top  of  the  mountains."  "  Every  valley  shall  be  filled, 
and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  brought  low."  "  A 
superscription  also  was  written  over  him,  in  letters  of  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin."  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away."  "  It  is  easier  for  heaven 
and  earth  to  pass,  than  one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fail."  "  He 
who  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,  yet  he  himself  is  judged 
of  no  man." 

For  practical  purposes  of  faith  and  duty  religion  is  of  course 
not  vast,  not  difficult,  suppose  the  inquirer  or  disciple  not 
left  to  learn  or  judge  for  himself,  but  willing  to  hearken  to 
that  living  voice  and  guide  which  Christ  has  found  him.  The 
Catholic,  whose  system  is  so  large  and  complex,  whose  dis 
cipline  so  holy  and  severe,  is  far  more  at  ease,  as  well  as 
more  assured  of  the  certainty  of  the  truths  he  holds,  and 
the  legitimacy  of  the  course  of  action  he  pursues,  than  the 
conscientious  and  considerate  Protestant  can  be  in  regard  to 
his  opinions  and  observances.  For  the  Church  is  sufficient 
without  Scripture,  but  Scripture  was  not  given  to  be  a  guide 
apart  from  the  Church.  The  one  process  is  divinely  appointed, 
the  other  is  not :  therefore  the  blessing  cannot  equally  attend 
in  both  cases  :  nor,  in  the  second  of  the  two,  can  the  faith 
amount  in  general,  even  where  most  unfeigned  and  intelligent, 
to  more  than  moral  certainty,  or  the  highest  human  proba 
bility  ;  while  it  is  unquestionably  imperfect,  for  it  ignores 
the  sole  adequate  interpreter  of  written  truth,  that  Evangelist 
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whom  the  servant  of  Candace  solicited,1  and  even  Bnnyan 
supplies  his  pilgrim.  He  who  attains  conviction,  though  cor 
rect,  of  the  sense  of  Scripture  through  his  own  perspicacity,  or 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  through  the  perspicacity  of 
self-reliant  and  sectarian  doctors,  regardless,  not  merely  of 
tradition,  but  of  consistency  and  analogy,  unless  in  some  sense 
peculiar  to  themselves,  stands  internally  in  a  very  different 
relation  to  Scripture  and  the  Author  of  Scripture,  from  him 
who  reaches  the  same  point  through  medium  of  that  divinely 
delegated  authority  which  was  commissioned  by  Christ  when 
He  disappeared,  and  which  is  empowered  by  that  Holy  Spirit 
of  promise  who  took  His  place  in  perpetuity,  not  only  once 
for  all  to  assign  the  books  and  determine  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  but  for  all  time  to  adjudicate  its  meaning  where 
difficult  or  disputed.  Their  perceptions  and  persuasions,  their 
confidences  and  sensibilities,  cannot  be  commensurate;  as  an 
edifice,  erected  upon  quicksands,  is  insecure  compared  with 
that  which  is  founded  upon  a  rock. 

Theology  involves  Casuistry  as  one  important  department 
of  it.     The  necessity  of  this  will  vary  with  the  perfection  of 
a  religion  and  the  conscientiousness  of  individuals.     It  will 
therefore  be  less  cultivated  in  Christian  communities  exteinal 
to  Catholicism  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  observable,  that  in  pro 
portion  as  the  impression  of  that  religion  from  which  they  had 
separated  subsided  with  the  progress  of  time  and  the  decay  of 
such  discipline  as  they  might  still  retain,  so  the  pathology  and 
treatment  of  conscience  ceased  to  pervade  their  theological 
literature.     To  pass  by  minor  productions,  Bishop  Tayloi,  a 
very  able  hand,  though   said  to  be  much  indebted  without 
sufficient  acknowledgment  to  Catholic  sources,  made  a  brave 
attempt  to  restore  it  to  dignity  and  efficacy  in  the  Caroline 
period  of  reaction,  by  the  publication  of  his  Ductor  Dubitan- 
tium  ;  possibly  failure  ensued  through  the  effect  of  a  second 
blow  dealt  to  the  traditional  integrity  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  even  the  Christian  sentiments  of  the  nation  at  large,  by 
a  second  Revolution,  considered,  not  so  much  in  its  principle 
and  conduct,  as  its  relations  and  results.2     The  first  Revolu 
tion  had  previously  contributed  to  the  same  detriment  in  its 
proportion  ;  for,  anterior  or  cotemporary  to  it,  divines,  among 
others,  Taylor,  in  his  exquisite  little  Treatise,  the  Golden 
Grove,  freely  interchange  the  expressions  of  spiritual  guide, 
confessor,  director  ;    and  he,  eminently,  prescribes  rules  for 
the   attainment   of   interior  sanctity  and  tranquillity,   con 
structed  after  the  Catholic  models.     A  hundred  jears  later 
than  Taylor,  Adam   Smith,  justly  connecting  the  origin  and 
development  of  casuistry  with  the  practice  of  auricular  con- 

l  Acts  viii.  31.  2  Of  this  kind  before,  page  270,  n.  circa  med. 
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fession,  pronounces  it,  or  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
its  literature,  as  one  should  expect  of  such  a  philosopher, 
inanimating  and  unaffecting,  dry  and  disagreeable,  useless  or 
evil.  "  One,"  observes  Smith,  "  who  is  really  anxious  to  do  his 
duty,  must  be  very  weak,  if  he  can  imagine  that  he  has  much 
occasion  for  books  of  casuistry ;  and  with  regard  to  one  who 
is  negligent  of  it,  the  style  of  those  writings  is  not  such  as 
is  likely  to  awaken  him  to  more  attention.  None  of  them 
tend  to  animate  us  to  what  is  generous  and  noble.  None 
of  them  tend  to  soften  us  to  what  is  gentle  and  humane. 
Many  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  tend  rather  to  teach  us  to 
chicane  with  our  own  consciences,  and  by  their  vain  subtil- 
ties  serve  to  authorise  innumerable  evasive  refinements  with 
regard  to  the  most  essential  articles  of  our  duty."  The  two 
useful  parts  of  moral  philosophy,  as  he  characterises  them, 
Ethics  and  Jurisprudence,  should  in  his  opinion  suffice,  and 
casuistry  be  discarded.1  But  if  there  be  danger  of  scrupu 
losity  and  chicanery  in  its  presence,  is  there  not  more  danger 
of  blindness  and  perversity  in  its  absence,  both  in  priest  and 
people  ?  Smith  might  also  have  recollected  the  analogical 
sciences  of  law  and  medicine,  ethics  and  psychology,  so  sus 
ceptible  of  analysis,  and  so  promoted  by  the  application  of  it. 
Protestants  indeed  go  to  heaven  their  own  way  :  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  the  best,  the  safest,  or  even  the  most  plea 
surable.  Still  even  among  them  souls  suffer  in  secret,  per 
haps  perish,  not  merely  health  and  life  are  doomed,  for  want 
of  being  relieved  by  confession,  prevented  by  monition,  and 
established  by  direction.  The  majority  are  not  liable  to  be 
scrupulous,  a  moral  inconvenience  :  they  are  liable  to  be  pre 
sumptuous,  a  positive  evil.  They  know  not  the  terms  or  rules 
of  internal  regulation,  and  their  sanctity  is  proportionate  to 
their  ignorance.  The  distinctions  of  the  doubting,  erring, 
probable,  and  persuaded  conscience,  have  become  extinct  with 
the  existence. 

A  cotemporary  philosopher,  the  author  of  the  Rambler, 
more  Christian  and  internal  than  Smith,  an  admirer  of  the 
new  school  headed  in  France  by  Voltaire,  in  this  country  by 
Hume,  would  not  discard  the  science  of  conscience,  but  guard 
its  communication  :  "  Though  casuistical  knowledge,"  ob 
serves  Johnson,  in  a  paper  on  secrecy,'2  "  be  useful  in  proper 
hands,  yet  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  carelessly  exposed, 
since  most  will  use  it  rather  to  lull  than  awaken  their  own 
consciences ;  and  the  threads  of  reasoning,  on  which  such 
truth  is  suspended,  are  frequently  drawn  to  such  subtilty, 
that  common  eyes  cannot  perceive,  and  common  sensibility 
cannot  feel  them."  Himself  presents  a  fine  specimen  of 

1  Moral  Sentiments,  Part  7,  sect.  4.  a  No.  13. 
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scientific  discrimination  in  the  eighty-first  number  of  the  same 
series,  where  he  distinguishes  "  debts  of  justice  "  from  "  debts 
of  charity." 

Such  a  work  as  the  Ductor  Dubitantium,  the  great  name,1 
judgment,  learning,  and  eloquence  of  its  author  considered? 
should  have  produced  a  crisis  in  Anglican  theology,  had  such 
a  thing  been  possible  in  point  of  casuistry,  or  were  it  not 
interrupted  by  the  political  event.  Having  above,  in  treat 
ing  of  Merit,  animadverted  on  counsels  of  perfection,  I  am 
tempted  hereto  express  a  regret  that  Taylor  should  interpret, 
or  seem  to  interpret,  the  "gift"  so  termed  by  our  Blessed 
Lord  and  St.  Paul,  as  a  miraculous,  involuntary  thing,  given 
in  some  ages  more  than  others.2  Even  the  Anglican  version 
of  those  passages  of  Scripture  needs  not  convey  the  super 
natural  or  extraordinary  idea ;  and  Taylor  was  too  inquisi 
tive,  too  acute,  not  to  be  cognisant  of  the  terms  and  force  of 
the  Vulgate,  even  though  Ward's  Errata  might  not  be  acces 
sible,  a  work  not  published  apparently  till  after  his  decease. 
Taylor,  be  it  observed,  in  the  face  of  all  his  noble  piety, 
biblical  sagacity,  and  Catholic  erudition,  had  married  twice  ; 
and  even  he  would  be  liable,  in  common  with  his  kind,  to 
accommodate  his  opinions  to  his  obliquities,  and  indirectly 
to  extenuate  his  infirmities  and  apologise  for  his  laxities,  as, 
in  the  case  of  one  like  him,  a  prelate,  priest,  and  scholar,  it 
is  not  too  severe  to  term  them. 

On  the  married  state,  such  he  affirms  to  have  been  the  sub- 
tilties  of  casuists  or  the  crimes  of  agents,  that  he  designed 
a  separate  treatise,  which,  with  his  personal  experience,  an 
advantage  not  enjoyed  by  his  "  pontifician  "  competitors,  for 
instance,  Sanchez,  it  were  to  be  wished  he  had  executed. 
Than  Taylor,  no  married  and  Protestant  divine  ever  was,  or 
probably  ever  will  be,  such  is  the  resistless  and  augmenting 
flood  of  later  degeneracy,  better  qualified  for  such  a  perform 
ance.  But  the  delicacy  of  discussing  the  subject  in  a  living  lan 
guage,  previously  treated  in  Latin,might  always  be  a  difficulty, 
till  it  became  too  late  to  write,  or  perhaps  he  had  no  leisure,  or 
possibly  the  Ductor  was  not  received  to  his  satisfaction.8 

1  Books  were  yet  costly,  and  readers  of  whatever  class  not  nearly  so 
numerous  ;    notwithstanding  which,   Holy  Living  and  Dying  between 
1651  and  1690  went  through  fifteen  editions.     This  alone  proves  a  reli 
gious  state  of  things  peculiar  to  the  period,  and  to  which  the  subsequent 
century  could  present  nothing  equal. 

2  Matt.  xix.  11 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  7;  and  see  ante,  page  157,  Ductor,  Book  3,  c.  4. 
8  "In  the  circumstances  of  the  duty  that  concerns  the  married  pairs, 

the  doctors  of  cases  of  conscience  have  spoken  what  they  please,  and 
in  many  things  wholly  by  chance  or  fancy :"  Book  1,  chapter  5,  rule  3. 
"  The  matrimonial  questions  and  cases  of  conscience  are  very  material 
and  very  numerous,  and  of  all  things  have  been  most  injured  by  evil 
principles  and  worse  conduct :"  Book  3,  chapter  5,  fin. 
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HOW  DETERMINABLE  ;  LIMITED  AS  A  RULE. 

"  Pone  seram ;  cohibe.     Sed  quis  custodiet  ipsos 
Custodes  ?"    JUVENAL. 

PRO. — Exclude  the  priest ;  take  Scripture  for  your  guard. 
CON. — But  who  its  source,  sense,  penmen  shall  award  ? 

THE  nature  of  written  inspiration  having  been  pressed  in 
previous  pages,  rather  than  what  is  prior  to  the  nature,  the 
ground  for  assuming  and  asserting  the  fact  of  the  inspiration, 
the  defect  is*  here  briefly  attempted  to  be  supplied.  The  re 
marks  on  Scripture  as  a  rule  are  distinct,  though  consequen 
tial,  as  its  inspiration  must  be  determined  before  its  authority 
can  be  acknowledged.  This  paper  may  terminate  the  contro 
versial,  for  which  it  may  serve  as  a  corona,  though  not  of  them 
comprehend  a  review,  except  as  virtually  including  the  ad 
mission  and  advocacy  of  them  in  an  obsolete  or  ill-appreciated 
article  of  the  Christian  creed,  to  the  prescription  of  which, 
since  it  limits  the  rule  of  Scripture,  it  necessarily  tends,  lest 
truth  should  want  a  herald,  and  faith  a  foundation . 

The  inspiration  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Pro 
phets,  may  be  gathered  from  the  New  Testament,  but  what 
proves  its  inspiration  ?  Jesus  is  immeasurably  a  greater  pro 
phet  tban  Moses,  David,  and  Isaiah.  He  is  the  very  Word  of 
God  incarnate ;  but  are  His  oracles  correctly  reported  ?  The 
Apostles  wrought  miracles  :  does  it  follow  that  they  wrote  in 
fallibly  ?  Many  wrought  miracles  in  their  and  long  subsequent 
time,  whose  writings,  however  venerable,  were  never  regarded 
by  adequate  authority  as  inspired.  The  gift  of  miracles  is 
one  thing ;  of  prophecy,  in  other  words,  the  communication  of 
inspired  instruction  and  capability  of  imparting  it,  is  another ; 
not  necessarily  combined  in  the  same  recipient.1  I  do  not  re 
collect  that  the  second  and  third  in  order  of  the  evangelists 
are  recorded  to  have  wrought  miracles ;  or  if  they^  be,  will 
disputers  of  this  world  be  satisfied  with  the  evidence  I  Or 
grant  that  Matthew,  John,  and  Peter  spoke  and  wrote  Truth, 
infallible  truth,  according  to  their  Lord's  promise,2  what  proof 

1 1  Cor.  zii.  10 ;  xiii.  2. 
*  John  xiv.  26  ;  xvi.  13. 
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is  there  that  Mark  and  Luke  did  so  ?  Of  these,  indeed,  St. 
Mark,  with  some  generally  brief,  but  very  valuable  and 
interesting  exceptions,1  repeats  St.  Matthew ;  but  St.  Luke 
reports  much  not  found  elsewhere,  and  is  the  special  evan 
gelist  of  the  least  appreciable  and  most  transcendental  event 
of  all,  the  Incarnation.  Even  St.  Paul's  authority  depends 
mainly  on  St.  Luke's  record.  ]>or  is  this  all ;  how  know  we 
that  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  are  at  least  all  of  them 
rightly  imputed  to  their  authors  1  Again,  what  principle 
limited  the  Canon  to  these,  and  these  only,  as  Toland  objects 
in  his  Amyntor  ?  See,  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of 
Scripture  depend  on  the  Church  ;  on  the  Church,  I  say,  in  a 
far  higher  than  human  and  forensic  sense.  The  Church  is  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  the  witness  and  keeper,  ascer- 
tainer  and  definer  of  holy  writ.  A  man  should,  logically,  be 
either  a  Catholic  or  an  infidel :  there  is  no  medium,  but  only 
a  dilemma. 

In  the  rational  idea  of  the  Church  and  Scripture,  the 
authority  and  testimony  of  the  Church  are  prior,  but  Scrip- 
'  ture  ascertained,  the  contribution  is  mutual.  The  Church 
pronounces  Scripture  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  divinely  inspired, 
dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  no  emanation  of  human  and  pri 
vate  intellect  and  volition  :  Scripture,  on  the  other  hand, 
bids  us  hear  the  Church,  obey  her  orders,  observe  her  disci 
pline,  and  accept  her  definition.  Of  one  of  the  two  the 
testimony  must  precede,  otherwise  they  would  play  into  each 
other's  hands,  and  the  argument  would  proceed  in  a  vicious 
circle.  The  Church  is  prior  in  time  and  .fact ;  and  of  the 
Church,  the  general  credibility,  or  the  particular  claim  to  be 
heard  in  behalf  of  Scripture,  depends  on  other  testimony, 
partly  antecedent,  as  prophecy,  partly  cotemporary,  as  tongues 
and  miracles,  unity,  sanctity,  efficacy,  consistency.  Thus  was 
she  established  in  Her  Head,  His  apostles,  bishops,  pastors, 
and  doctors.  Part  therefore  with  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
who  has  ascertained  the  authenticity  and  testifies  to  the  in 
spiration  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  those  books,  however 
their  prestige  may  subsist  for  a  time  through  a  variety  of 
causes,  must  lose  their  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men,  as  a 
building  sink  of  which  the  foundation  is  undermined :  such, 
reason  shows  will  inevitably  be  the  consequence ;  and  such, 
experience  proves  to  have  been  actually  the  case. 

The  Rule  of  revealed  and  supernatural  truth  seems  to  be 
threefold,  Scripture,  Tradition,  and  the  Church.  Of  these 
the  first  is  dead,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  or  act,  control 

1  Of  passages  or  expressions  peculiar  to  St.  Mark,  and  not  found  in  the 
other  evangelists,  some  are  these:  i.  13;  41.  Hi.  5  ;  13  ;  17  ;  20—1. 
iv.26— 9.  vii.33— 4.  viii.  12  ;  22— 6.  ix.  15  ;  27  ;  43— 9.  Let  it  suffice. 
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circumstances,  or  accommodate  itself  to  them, regulate  opinion, 
defeat  heresy,  or  appropriate  good- will.  Such  also  is  the  case 
of  the  second.  The  third  is  living,  animate,  energetic,  visible, 
oral,  and  audible  ;  and  she  not  only  survives  but  as  it  were 
resuscitates  the  rest,  recalls  their  memory,  vindicates  their 
honour,  ascertains  their  testaments,  inherits  their  property, 
and  distributes  their  legacies. 

Such  is  her  dignity,  such  her  perpetuity.  Nevertheless,  to 
pursue  the  metaphor,  she  needs  their  sanction  to  her  office  of 
executrix,  because,  though  her  action  is  current,  her  truth  is 
retrospective.  She  needs  their  evidence  to  the  identity  of  her 
truth  with  that  of  the  first  founders  and  successive  architects 
of  the  Catholic  edifice.  As  she  needs  it,  she  has  it ;  and  her 
truth  will  be  found,  on  sufficient  and  impartial  examination, 
to  be  neither  novel  nor  private,  but  public  and  ancient.  So 
it  is  virtually  one,  however  sometimes  for  convenience  con 
trasted  and  entitled,  whether  as  Christian,  apostolic,  primitive, 
patristic,  medieval,  modern,  recent,  cotemporary ;  in  a  word 
it  is,  as  it  is  appropriately  termed  Catholic,  an  epithet  that 
comprehends  the  rest,  and  is  significant  of  all  time  in  fact,  as 
well  as  all  place  in  purpose  and  potentiality ;  one  I  say,  how 
ever,  with  the  progress  of  things,  the  necessity  of  vindication, 
and  the  exercise  of  intelligence,  expanded,  enacted,  defined, 
and  denominated.  Much  that  might  have  been  at  first  instinc 
tive  and  intuitive  to  it  has  become  rational  and  logical ;  know 
ledge  is  elevated  into  science,  and  the  concrete  into  the  abstract; 
matter  is  endued  with  form  ;  irregular  atoms  have  become 
transmuted  into  solid  structures,  seminal  principles  into  de 
veloped  organs,  a  chaos  of  dissonance  into  the  music  of  the 
spheres.  Identity  remains  the  same  :  only  infancy  and  adoles 
cence  have  attained  manhood  and  maturity. 

Before  Christ,  the  living  Church,  then  represented  by  the 
Aaronic  hierarchy  and  the  Levitical  priesthood,  was  as  neces 
sary  to  the  enforcement  of  the  dead  and  wi'itten  Law,  as  it  is 
since  Christ,  represented  in  a  new,  superior,  yet  analogous 
form,  to  the  authoritative  sanction  and  correct  intelligence  of 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  Abstractedly,  as  a  rule  of  action 
and  condition  of  unity,  this  is  indicated  in  Deuteronomy  and 
Malachi  j1  and  our  Saviour  Himself,  while  the  Law  yet  sub 
sisted,  anticipative  also  of  a  similar  state  of  things  in  the  re 
ligion  which  He  came  to  establish,  bade  "  Go  show  yourselves 
to  the  priests ;"  and  again,  more  pointedly,  "  The  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses*  seat,  all  therefore  whatsoever  they 
bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do  ;"  for  even  the  Law  of 
Moses,  with  all  its  weight  and  all  its  explicituess,  was  exposed 

i  See  the  passages  in  a  previous  note,  num.  5,  page  150.  The  sub 
stance  of  the  note  is  also  very  applicable  to  the  present  purpose. 
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to  misinterpretation,  and  liable  to  be  the  cause  of  controversy. 
Historically,  it  is  illustrated  in  the  most  forcible  manner  by 
the  process  employed  by  secular  kings,  as  Jeroboam  and  Ahab, 
to  effect  their  innovations  :  they  substitute  a  new  priesthood, 
or  extirpate  the  old.  That  to  Christians  the  living  organ 
is  necessary  is  clear  antecedently  from  the  brief  and  obscure 
notices,  conveyed  in  the  apostolical  and  evangelical  writings, 
of  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  sacraments  of  their  religion ; 
for  those  notices  amount  to  no  more  than  a  prescription  of 
the  seminal  and  leading  principles  and  outlines,  notices  so 
scanty,  as  when  the  living  organ  had  been  repudiated,  to  have 
been  the  occasion  of  endless  disputation,  dereliction,  and 
division. 

Of  Tradition,  as  constituting  part  of  the  rule  of  revealed 
truth,  something  has  been  said  elsewhere.1  Protestants  in 
general  little  regard  it,  so  much  as  interpretative;  some 
altogether  ignore  it ;  others  decry,  defame,  or  despise  it : 
even  the  comparatively  orthodox  school  of  Anglicans,  how 
ever  illogically,  lay  little  stress  on  it,  and  only  use  it,  and 
that  very  partially,  as  auxiliary  or  illustrative,  not  as  autho 
ritative,  or  approaching  in  any  sense  to  what  they  consider 
the  proper  constituents  of  the  rule,  while  even  of  the  two 
remaining  constituents,  the  Church  in  their  view  holds  a  very 
subordinate  position,  necessarily,  as  a  sort  of  offset  against 
Catholicism.  Scripture,  in  short,  must  be  confessed  the 
ultimate  and  exclusive  appeal  of  Protestants.  What  there 
fore  it  is  as  a  whole,  let  a  very  able  and  sufficiently  impartial 
judge  determine ;  nor  will  any  man  of  the  least  understand 
ing  dissent  from  his  opinion.  "  The  Scripture,"  says  Burke, 
in  his  speech  on  the  Acts  of  Uniformity,  "  is  no  one  summary 
of  doctrines  regularly  digested,  in  which  a  man  could  not 
mistake  his  way  ;  it  is  a  most  venerable,  but  most  multifarious 
collection  of  the  records  of  the  divine  economy ;  a  collec 
tion  of  an  infinite  variety  of  Cosmogony,  Theology,  History, 
Prophecy,  Psalmody,  Morality,  Apologue,  Allegory,  Legisla 
tion,  Ethicks,  carried  through  different  books,  by  different 
authors,  at  different  ages,  for  different  ends  and  purposes." 

This  was  in  1772.  Similarly  he  had  observed  fifteen  years 
before,  in  his  Essay  towards  an  Abridgement  of  English 
History  :  "  The  scheme  of  Christianity  is  such  that  it  almost 
necessitates  an  attention  to  many  kinds  of  learning.  For  the 
Scripture  is  by  no  means  an  irrelative  system  of  moral  and 
divine  truths  ;  but  it  stands  connected  with  so  many  histories, 
and  with  the  laws,  opinions,  and  manners  of  so  many  various 
sorts  of  people,  and  in  such  very  different  times,  that  it  is 


1  The  Note  may  be  of  service,  page  98. 
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altogether  impossible  to  arrive  to  any  tolerable  knowledge  of 
it,  without  having  recourse  to  much  exterior  inquiry/'1 

This  testimony  may  recall  an  apostle's  in  reference  to  St. 
Paul's  epistles,  and  indeed  the  sacred  volume  in  general :  "  In 
which,"  says  St,  Peter,  "  are  some  things  hard  to  be  under 
stood,  which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as 
they  do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  to  their  own  destruction."  * 
Both  may  illustrate  the  diffidence,  and  consequently  the 
wisdom  involved  in  the  reply  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  to 
Philip's  question,  "  Understandest  thou  what  thou  readest  I 
How  can  I,  except  some  man  should  guide  me  ?"3  and  let  it  be 
considered  now  whether  Scripture  alone  can  possibly  suffice, 
and  whether  at  least  one  colleague  be  not  necessary  to  it  in 
the  communication  of  revealed  truth. 

So  far,  antecedently  and  abstractedly,  as  to  the  necessity  of 
the  living  rule.  But  further  ;  that  the  dead  rule,  though  we 
should  limit  it  to  Scripture  and  discard  Tradition,  is  without 
the  living  incompetent  to  unity,  intelligibility,  consistency, 
and  continuity,  becomes  practically  and  experimentally  clear 
from  the  consequence  of  having  abandoned  the  living  and  re 
sorting  to  private  judgment,  whether  collective  or  individual, 
of  a  Church,  a  people,  a  society,  or  a  person.  Men  break  up 
into  sects,  united  in  no  particular  save  opposition  to  the  old 
and  still  visible  and  authoritative  Church  ;  love  grows  cold, 
or  is  superseded  by  malignity ;  faith  becomes  utterly  abstract, 
or  lapses  into  indifferentism,  perhaps  infidelity.  Of  an  invis 
ible  Church,  once  pleaded  as  a  substitute  for  the  visible,  that 
is,  the  Catholic,  as  meant  by  Scripture,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  speak,  for  men  seem  to  have  parted  with  it,  as  a  meta 
physical  nonentity  or  an  irrational  phantasy,  though  main 
tained  by  some  weak  heads,  as  partial]  y  by  Jurieu  in  opposi 
tion  to  Bossuet,  for  some  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
Reformation.  It  is  contradicted  by  Scripture  itself,  which 
speaks  of  a  city  set  on  a  hill  that  cannot  be  hid,  and  compares 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  to  a  field  of  wheat  mixed  with 
tares,  or  a  net  that  gathered  of  every  kind,  the  separation  of 
tares  from  wheat,  of  fishes  bad  from  good,  being  reserved  for 
the  end  of  the  world.  Moreover,  he  who  depends  on  an  in 
visible  church,  as  meant  by  Scripture,  may  be  asked  whether 
that  Scripture,  to  which  he  appeals,  was  ascertained  to  be 
Scripture  by  the  phantoms  of  an  invisible  Church  or  the 
councils  of  a  visible. 

Little  less  frivolous,  equally  unfounded,  is  the  idea  some 
times  imputed  to  Erastus,  Hobbes,  and  Shaftesbury,  with 
what  justice  to  either  of  them  cannot  now  be  inquired,  which 
would  elevate  the  magistrate  into  the  judge  of  truth,  or  at 

1  Book  2,  chapter  2.  2  2  Peter  iii.  16.          »  Acts  viii.  30-1. 
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least  the  dictator  of  external  conformity  ;  or,  what  appears  to 
amount  to  nearly  the  same  thing,  which,  confounding  the 
legitimate  Church  with  the  choice  or  constitution  of  a  State 
calling  itself  Christian,  regards  a  National,  or  more  properly 
an  Established  Church,  without  any  express  condition  of  in 
tercommunion  or  identity  with  other  representative  bodies 
of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  Christendom,  as  the  crowning 
work  and  ultimate  design  of  Christianity.  Of  such  a  Church, 
therefore,  it  is  no  necessary  characteristic  that  it  should  be 
Catholic,  but  the  specific  differentia  is  that  it  is  political.  A 
Church,  so  dependent,  is  of  course  liable  to  lose  its  vitality  or 
change  its  character  with  the  State  that  upholds  it.  Nowhere 
has  the  experiment  of  such  a  Church  been  more  fully  and 
fairly  tried  than  in  this  country ;  and  here  after  an  endeavour 
of  three  centuries,  with  every  advantage  of  Scripture,  power, 
law,  rank,  wealth,  education,  and  position  in  its  favour,  to 
uphold  and  promulgate  it,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  failure,  or 
at  least  to  have  fallen  far  short  of  what  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  of  it  with  such  opportunity.  It  has  failed  in 
its  mission  of  absorbing  the  community,  half  of  whom  not  so 
much  as  call  themselves  by  its  name  ;  and  of  those  who  call 
themselves,  how  many  never  attend  its  services  ;  of  those  who 
attend  them,  how  few  bear  the  proper  mark  of  membership, 
Confirmation  and  Communion  !  Even  in  rural  parishes  the 
poor  are  commonly  dissenters  :  in  manufacturing  districts  and 
large  towns  they  have  almost  entirely  deserted  the  public 
profession  of  religion  whether  in  an  established  or  any  other 
form.  But  the  proper  test  of  a  Church  is  its  success  in 
ingratiating  the  poor  :  as  to  the  rich,  they  are  necessarily 
attracted  by  an  establishment.  Furthermore,  the  Church  of 
England,  as  its  devoted  adherents  love  to  denominate  it,  now 
threatens  to  be  a  failure  as  regards  the  permanence  of  its 
traditional  character  and  internal  constitution  ;  partly  through 
the  caprice  of  its  own  clergy,  partly  the  desire  of  men  in  power, 
or  otherwise  possessed  of  influence,  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
progress  of  lax  opinion  and  the  many- headed  Christianity  of 
the  people.  But  to  resume  the  general  principle  of  an  Estab 
lishment  :  be  its  success  and  durability  what  they  may  within 
the  nation  that  upholds  it,  an  Established  Church  is  no  more 
necessarily  a  section  of  the  true  Church,  than  a  section  of 
the  true  Church  is  necessarily  an  Establishment.  I  am  far 
from  saying  that  it  is  not  desirable  both  for  the  universal 
Church  and  the  various  Christian  communities  that  she  should 
also  in  every  nation  have  her  political  representative.  I  would 
only  affirm  that  if  she  have,  this  is  merely  accidental,  no  more 
a  ground  of  allegiance  to  her  than  it  is  an  indication  of  her 
truth.  The  Christian  Church  before  Constantine  was  nowhere 
established.  Before  the  Reformation  the  Church  acknowledged 
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by  the  crown  and  state  of  England  was  Roman  Catholic :  it  is 
otherwise  now.  The  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  episcopal,  of  Scotland  presbyterian  :  either  is  established. 
.What  was  the  Church  of  France  before  the  Revolution  and 
under  the  Directory  ?  The  United  States  have  no  Establish 
ment  :  which  is  the  Church  ?  At  best  an  Established  Church, 
as  such,  is  limited  to  the  nation  that  enacts  it ;  and  whatever  its 
success  in  the  mother- country,  colony,  or  dependency,  hitherto 
found  unable,  as  it  is  unauthorised,  to  extend  itself  beyond 
the  area  and  precincts  of  that  nation.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
in  its  power,  any  more  than  it  is  in  its  nature,  to  be  aggres 
sive.  It  has  no  mission,  however  it  may  sometimes  pretend 
to  it,  to  "  go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature."  It  may  have  insulated  structures  and  congre 
gations  in  foreign  and  Catholic  countries  for  the  convenience 
of  its  adherents,  travelling  or  resident :  it  does  not,  it  cannot 
diffuse  itself  so  as  to  absorb  the  natives.  It  lacks  the  creden 
tials  of  universality.  Its  failure  is  even  sometimes  egregious 
within  its  own  proper  sphere,  the  nation  that  it  represents  ; 
witness  Wales,  and  yet  more  palpably,  Ireland,  at  the  present 
time  ;  witness  Scotland,  in  time  past,  which  it  failed  to  sub 
jugate,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  arms  and.  the  authority 
of  enactments.  The  irue  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
not  politically  and  forcibly  debarred,  is  sure  to  propagate 
itself  within  the  compass  of  that  nation  which  maintains  a 
hostile  and  inveterate  establishment ;  and  not  only  so,  but  on 
condition  of  the  same  tolerance,  perhaps  in  spite  of  it,  to  pene 
trate  and  convert  the  world.  So  she  is  Catholic,  for  as  she  is 
capable  of  being  represented  in  every  nation  by  commission, 
claim,  character,  and  constitution,  so  to  great  extent  in  every 
nation  she  has  her  representative.  Even  within  the  pre 
cincts  of  that  Eastern  Church  which  for  many  centuries  has 
lived  in  severance  and  solitude,  unable  to  diffuse  itself,  she 
maintain^  a  Latin  Church  of  no  small  dimensions. 

But  if  the  best  judgment  and  highest  authority  of  a  nation 
cannot  constitute  an  adequate  Church,  much  more  must  any 
private  and  partial  section  of  it  be  incompetent.  It  can  only 
form  Congregations  more  or  less  numerous  and  limited,  and 
involves  a  principle,  with  one  exception,  the  most  remote 
from  Catholic  unity,  co-operation,  and  identity  ;  a  principle, 
I  say,  only  less  pernicious  than  the  abandonment  of  all 
attempt  to  form  or  maintain  any  Christian  community  what 
soever,  and  the  determination  to  leave  Scripture,  if  in  such  a 
condition  of  things  it  shall  still  be  possible  for  Scripture  to 
retain  its  prestige,  to  take  its  chance  for  the  acceptance  of  its 
truths  and  the  obedience  to  its  commandments.  From  such 
a  principle  as  the  last,  which  dissipates  the  sole  surviving 
shadow  of  a  Church,  the  Congregation,  and  which,  perhaps, 
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it  may  be  allowed  for  distinction's  sake  to  denominate  Indi 
vidualism,  preferably  to  Self -reliance,  for  this  applies  to  all 
Christian  communities,  ecclesiastical  or  sectarian,  severed 
from  the  sole  centre  and  condition  of  unity  ;  from  such  a  prin 
ciple,  universally  admitted  and  carried  into  practice,  only  two 
consequences  must  ensue, — unlimited  diversity  of  opinion,  and 
ultimate  indifference  to  all  revealed  truth,  in  whatever  form 
conveyed  or  by  whatever  instrumentality  imparted ;  indif 
ference  not  merely  to  creeds,  councils,  and  liturgies,  articles 
of  faith  and  deductions  of  divines,  but  to  that  bone  of  im 
perishable  contention,  that  Helen  of  internecine  warfare,  that 
apple  of  irreconcilable  discord,  the  entire  volume  of  inspi 
ration  itself,  of  which  the  theology  shall  be  regarded  as  no 
more  infallible  than  the  record  is  veracious,  and  the  morality 
no  more  authoritative  than  the  mysteries  are  intelligible. 
Natural,  religion  would  then  be  free  to  resume  its  usurpation 
over  revealed ;  but  natural  religion,  be  it  observed,  inferior 
to  that  of  helpless  and  irresponsible  Paganism,  since  it  will 
be  destitute  of  the  relics  and  impress  of  that  true  tradition, 
however  faint,  imperfect,  and  disguised,  which  interspersed 
and  moderated  the  faith,  ethics,  and  speculations  of  antiquity. 

An  approach  seems  already  made  in  this  country  to  a  realisa 
tion  of  the  last-mentioned  principle,  Individualism,  in  the 
customary  neglect  or  determined  desertion  of  public  worship 
according  to  the  old  methods,  on  the  part  of  many  millions  of 
the  population,  and  the  attempt  to  attract  their  curiosity  or  over 
come  their  aversion  by  opening  theatres,  even  at  a  time  when 
there  was  abundance  of  spare  room  in  churches  and  chapels, 
of  which  the  ministers  would  be  only  too  glad  to  behold  them 
frequented  ;  for  what  is  so  farcical  a  movement  but  a  step 
further  in  the  religious  degeneracy  ?  It  is,  however,  I  must 
allow,  necessitated  by  the  comparative  failure  of  the  old  ex 
pedients,  the  lack  of  novelty  so  indispensable  to  Protestant 
continuity  as  well  as  so  characteristic  of  it,  and  the  peril  of 
stagnation  as  regards  that  class  which  most  needs  tne  Gospel 
to  alleviate  its  distresses  ;  and  is  but  consequent  to  a  long 
chain  of  impulsive  causes  and  introductory  events.  Another 
indication  of  approach  to  the  principle  in  question  is  the  pro 
ject  of  National  Education,  which  cannot  much  longer  be 
postponed,  but  it  is  impossible  can  be  accomplished  without 
excluding  all  definite  Christian  tuition  from  the  schools. 

The  late  Chevalier  Bunsen  may  perhaps  represent  both 
phases  of  opinion,  the  congregational  and  the  latitudinarian, 
the  one  openly,  the  other  inclusively.  In  his  Signs  of  the 
Times,1  by  another  title  Present  Dangers  to  Religious  Liberty, 
he  vindicates  what  he  considers  the  true  theory  of  liberty  of 
conscience  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  and  the  rights  of  the 

1  Translated  by  Susanna  Wintworth,  London,  1856. 
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congregation  in  the  sphere  of  the  Church,  from  the  aspersions 
of  the  Romanist,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Puseyite,  who  more 
or  less  concur  in  condemning  such  extension  of  freedom  and 
privilege  as  mischievous  and  irrational.  Still,  allowing 
liberty  of  conscience,  he  assigns  or  predicts  it  bounds  :  what  ? 
not  of  course  the  old  formal  and  arbitrary  ones  of  creeds  and 
confessions,  but  intuitive  and  voluntary,  moral  respect  of 
human  nature,  moral  earnestness.1  These  are  to  protect  the 
dead  and  written  gospel  from  the  desecration  of  impiety, 
though  they  have  already  in  good  part  failed  to  protect  the 
traditional  sense  of  it,  and  not  merely  the  living  and  speaking 
Church  !  Every  Catholic,  perhaps  every  intelligent  and  im 
partial  man  knows  the  consequence  of  such  lax  limitation. 

Thus  exaggerating  Scripture  he  deserts  those  Creeds  which 
are  the  truth  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  it  can  be  conveyed 
in  human  language,  designed  for  liturgical  and  popular  use, 
so  as  to  counteract  heresy,  which,  however  for  the  present, 
after  a  foolish  fancy,  to  which  even  this  distinguished  phi 
losopher  is  party,  historical  and  obsolete,  may  easily  at  any 
time  be  resumed,  and  even  now  exists.  This  maintenance  of 
Scripture  in  a  vague  and  indeterminate  sense  is  the  prevalent 
fault  and  false  attraction  of  these  inaccurate  and  insolent  re 
formers.  They  are  reduced  to  talk  of  Scripture  because  they 
have  bereft  themselves  of  every  other  token  of  Divinity,  while 
yet  they  exalt  and  distort  it  so  as  to  serve  the  cause  of  Satan. 
"  Corruptio  optimi  est  pessimum  ;"  The  worst  of  all  things  is 
that  which  consists  in  a  corruption  of  the  best.1* 

The  Creeds  are  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and 
therefore  can  alone  be  the  universal  one,  if  this  epithet  be 
understood  to  apply  to  time  as  well  as  place.  Bunsen's  unitive 
interpreter  is  what  he  terms  "the  living  conscience,"  or, 
somewhat  audaciously,  "the  Spirit  of  God;"3  that  is,  how 
often  !  popular  or  partisan,  I  had  almost  said,  personal  opinion, 
liable  at  any  time  and  in  whatever  relation,  but  especially 
a  religious  one,  to  decide  precipitately,  partially,  or  cruelly, 
through  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  caprice,  through  incredulity 
or  irreverence,  through  aversion  or  suspicion,  malice  or  dis 
trust.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  observable,  that  thus  liberal 
to  the  community  he  allows  the  Church  no  conscience. 

1  Pages  251,  243. 

2  This  great  adage, — which  it  seems  more  expressive  so  to  read  than 
"  pessima,"  for  ''  pessima  "  might  be  taken  merely  to  refer  to  the  worst 
of  corruptions, — I  have  failed  to  find  in  the  copious  collection  of  Erasmus. 
Some  may  be  familiar  with  its  source,  so  as  to  laugh  when  I  observe  that 
I  have  met  with  nothing  nearer  than  kakiston  to  enantion  to  Mtisto  of 
Aristotle  :  Worst  is  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  best.  Eth.  viii.  10. 

»  Page  421. 

4  See  on  public  opinion  in  general,  ante,  pages  290-1. 
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This  writer,  in  fine,  is  one  of  increasing  prevalence,  who 
would  raise  or  reduce  all  religious  denominations,  ancient  or 
recent,  to  an  equality,  so  long  as  they  acknowledge,  in  senses 
however  diverse,  superficial,  or  contradictory,  the  Bible,  the 
great  statute-book  of  supernatural  truth  unquestionably,  but, 
such  equality  once  made  part  and  parcel  of  popular  conviction, 
not  long  likely  to  be  acknowledged  as  inspired  or  authorita 
tive,  or  more  than  a  record  of  rude  forms  and  obsolete  opinions; 
who  would  therefore  abolish  creeds  and  explode  hierarchies, 
referring  all  Christian  regulation  to  the  will  of  the  Congrega 
tion  ;  so  reducing,  so  emancipating,  till  truth  should  cease  to 
be  heard,  religion  to  be  regarded,  and  prayer  to  be  employed, 
so  that  though  external  morality  might  continue  to  be  main 
tained,  it  would  be  destitute  of  spiritual  principle  and  unseen 
reference,  and  little  better  than  a  polished  selfishness.  Mean 
while,  so  long  as  the  circulating  medium  should  abound, "  men 
go  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge,"  not  wisdom  "  be  increased,"1  he 
would  well  be  content  to  part  with  all  that  is  essentially  great, 
grand,  noble,  and  mortified  ;  with  the  aspirations  of  faith,  the 
arts  of  sanctity,  and  the  spirit  of  the  cross. 

Thus  erroneous  and  dangerous  are  such  opinions ;  for,  in 
fact,  the  true  reason  why  the  Congregation  has  not  ere  this 
lapsed  into  the  Individual,  is  not  its  sufficiency,  unaided  and 
uninfluenced,  to  uphold  certain  leading  articles  of  the  tradi 
tional  faith  and  sense  of  Scripture,  such  as  the  Trinity,  the 
Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement ;  not,  therefore,  any  moral 
earnestness  of  human  nature ;  not  any  living  conscience  of 
the  community,  whether  inherent  or  infused,  for  the  Spirit  of 
God  cannot  operate  by  either  or  both  of  these  to  the  exclusion 
of  such  other  agencies  as  have  been  supernaturally  appointed 
by  Him  in  testimony  and  custody  of  the  written  Word ;  but 
the  external  resistance  and  united  pressure  of  the  two  prin 
cipal  Churches  on  either  side,  the  Catholic  and  the  Anglican. 
In  like  manner  even  as  to  the  Anglican  Church,  it  may  per 
haps  be  affirmed,  that  but  for  the  moral  weight  and  numerical 
magnitude  of  the  Catholic,  persevering  unimpaired  or  com 
pensated  in  spite  of  Protestant  assumption  and  assault,  she 
would  not  have  contented  herself  with  repudiating  the  Papacy, 
mutilating  the  Sacraments,  and  superseding  the  Mass,  but 
have  degenerated  by  degrees  into  heresy  touching  the  most 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Creed,  however  ostensibly  more 
provable  by  holy  Scripture  than  the  other  generally  less  awful 
departments  of  truth  or  order  upon  which  she  did  not  scruple 
to  indulge  her  caprice  and  pronounce  her  condemnation  52  and 
all  this  with  retention  of  Episcopacy,  which  dignity  and  in- 

1  Daniel  xii.  4. 

2  The  Editor  may  perhaps  venture  to  suggest  a  reference  to  pp.  51  &  105. 
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terest  might  prompt  her  to  uphold,  for  as  to  Scripture  proof, 
more  does  not  seem  possible  to  be  claimed  for  it  than  the 
Papacy,  and  a  Catholic  might  with  some  show  of  plausibility 
maintain  there  is  less. 

Two  passages  of  Scripture  are  worthy  note  in  this  matter, 
to  wit,  determination  of  the  rule  of  revealed  and  supernatural 
truth,  that  there  is  "  one  faith,"  and  that  "  without  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God  :"  for  the  first  implies  that  contra 
rieties  of  doctrine  cannot  alike  be  true ;  the  second,  that  God 
must  have  made  correct  faith  accessible,  otherwise  He  would 
not  exact  it,  and  for  that  end  must  have  ordained  some 
channel  of  communication,  which,  to  cite  another  text  can  be  no 
other  than  His  Church, "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth."1 

How,  then,  amid  this  general  conflict  of  opinion  and  abuse, 
this  various  claim  of  equality  and  preference,  this  prevalent 
decency  of  external  observance,  of  which  who  is  there  that  is 
not  fully  cognisant  1  shall  the  true  Church  be  distinguished  ? 
Combine  the  primitive  Latin  and  Greek  creeds,  that  is,  the 
creed  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Nicene,2  and  you  will  observe 
four  marks  of  the  true  Church :  it  is  One,  Holy,  Catholic, 
Apostolic.  Permit  me  briefly  to  expound  these  epithets,  as, 
after  much  inquiry  and  reflexion,  I  think  they  must  mean. 

The  true  Church  must  be  One,  in  faith,  sacraments,  and 
principal  laws  ;  in  "  mind  and  mouth,"  as  well  as  heart  and 
sentiment.  For  this  end  she  must  have  one  earthly  and  visible 
head,  for  without  it  such  unity  would  be  impossible  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  divine  providence,  as  experience,  consequent 
to  the  repudiation  of  it,  amply  proves. 

She  must  be  Holy,  conspicuously  and  adequately  holy,  in 
her  constituent  members,  past  and  present,  as  well  as  in  her 
invisible  Head,  truths  of  faith,  and  means  of  grace.  Her 
saints  must  be  known  and  numerous,  her  doctrine  such  as  to 
propagate  holiness,  and  her  discipline  such  as  to  facilitate  it. 
When  I  say  holiness,  I  mean  not  merely  such  perfection  as  is 
competent  to  every  Christian  man,  whatever  his  state  of  life, 
but  the  "  Counsels"  incidentally  prescribed  in  the  New  Testa 
ment,  and  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  John,  Jesus,  and  the 
Apostles ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  limit  the  observance  of 
these  counsels  to  primitive  times,  or  to  pronounce  holiness 
as  synonymous  with  decency,  or  not  comprehensive  of  more 
than  "  Precepts." 

Catholic.  What  has  been  already  observed  in  the  present 
paper  and  other  parts  of  the  volume  may  suffice.  I  would 

I  Epli.  iv.  5  ;  Hob.  xi.  6 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  15. 

t  The  Nicene,  since  so  called,  a  sublime  composition,  was  identical 
wi  h  the  Creed  prevalent  in  the  East,  with  the  exception  of  the  additions 
made  to  it  by  the  ecumenical  councils  of  Nice  and  Constantinople,  for 
the  repulsion  of  heresy.  8  Rom.  xvi.  6. 
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here  submit  that  the  expression  may  refer  to  universality  in 
time  as  well  as  place,  according  to  the  words,  not  only  of  com 
mission,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,"  but  of  promise,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  :"  so  it  will  exclude  insulated 
recency  and  schismatic  sectarianism. 

Apostolic.  This  epithet  crowns  the  preceding,  for  without 
government,  unity  of  doctrine,  order,  and  discipline,  cannot 
be  maintained.  St.  Paul,  in  his  description  of  an  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  as  constituted  by  Christ  the  Lord  after  His  ascen 
sion  specifies  "  Apostles."1  He  omits  Bishops  though  a  term 
imported  into  theology  by  himself  :2  the  word  "Apostles"  may 
include  them.  They  exercise  a  paramount,  yet  dependent 
office  in  their  respective  dioceses  ;  dependent,  I  say,  for  more 
is  necessary  to  their  collective  unity,  and  the  control  of  the 
universal  Church.  There  is  therefore  a  peculiar,  though  very 
obvious  sense,  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  no  other, 
can  lay  claim  to  apostolic  continuity ;  a  prerogative,  of  which 
it  may  suffice  to  say  now  that  it  is  deposited  in  the  see  of  St. 
Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  that,  in  perpetual  asser 
tion  of  the  exclusive  claim,  the  representatives  of  that  see 
have  caused  the  sublime  promise  to  be  painted  in  letters  of 
gold  in  a  conspicuous  place  of  their  magnificent  temple  :  "  I 
say  unto  thee  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  Church  ;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."3 

"  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  :  they  shall  prosper  that 
love  thee.  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  prosperity  within  thy 
palaces.  For  my  brethren  and  companions'  sakes  T  will  now 
say,  Peace  within  thee.  Because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our 
God  I  will  seek  thy  good." 

1  Eph.  iv.  11. 

2  Acts  xx.  17, 28;  Phil.  i.  1;  1  Tim.  i.  1,  2;  Titus  i.  5,7.  A  Scotchman  might 
with  some  show  of  reason  say  here  that  the  apostle  identifies  the  Bishop 
and  Elder,  and  superadds  no  order  in  terms  to  the  Elder  and  the  Deacon. 
True ;  hut  to  wave  for  the  present  Church  history,  his  commission  of 
Timothy  and  Titus  to  appoint  and  superintend  such  is  equivalent  to  an 
episcopate,  as  distinct  from  a  presbytery  and  diaconate.    The  term  Bisliop 
seems  to  have  hecome  by  degrees  confined  to  the  superintendent  eccle 
siastic  ;  and  that  of  Priest,  which  I  have  observed  elsewhere  (p.  239)  to  he 
a  contraction  of  "presbyter,"  to  his  next  subordinate. 

The  Anglican  version  "  overseers  "  of  episcopous,  in  Acts  xx.  28,  seems 
somewhat  puritanical,  a  relic  of  one  of  its  predecessors,  or  a  deference 
to  the  prejudices  of  its  time. 

3  This  remarkable,  but  lightly  regarded  passage  of  the  Gospel  has  been 
analysed  with  some  scrupulosity  in  a  previous  page,  101-7. 
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PAPEES. 


"Ista  tamen  mala  sunt :  quasi  nos  manifesta  negemus." — MARTIAL. 

Epigr.  ii.  8. 

Clumsy  effusions !  We  concede  the  point. 
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In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.    To  which  is  annexed  a  Disquisition 
on  his  Prophetic  claim  and  Theological  character. 

(See  page  179.) 

Taut'  eidos  sofihos  isthi,  maten  cT  Epieouron  eason 

Pou  to  kenori  zetein,  kai  tines  ai  monades.    ANTHOLOGIA. 

Truth's  one,  old,  known :  leave  dupes  of  dreams  to  trace 
New  forms  of  faitli,  and  processes  of  grace. 

Deut.  xiii.  1—4. 

January,  1862. 
Dear , 

You  have  sent  me  the  Dawn,  which  is,  I  see,  a  pure 
Swedenborgian  publication.  You  say  you  like  the  struggles 
its  very  name  implies,  and  look  yourself  for  a  second  advent 
of  the  "  Dayspring  from  on  high,"  by  which  you  must  mean 
one  anterior  to  the  Judicial,  traditionally  understood  as  the 
second  and  final.  I,  for  my  part,  look  only  for  the  latter, 
content  with  the  old  and  received  sense,  and  inclined  rather 
to  expect  further  degeneracy  in  faith  and  obedience ;  that  to 
proceed  till  supernatural  interference  be  necessary,  which  will 
close  the  scene.  At  all  events,  should  there  be  a  temporary 
reaction,  it  will  only  be  in  favour  of  the  old  truths  and  way  of 
worship.  Such  a  reaction  is,  of  course,  possible,  considering 
what  time  is  in  the  sight  of  God.  There  may  be  successive 
reactions ;  still  prophecy,  as  I  understand  it,  points  to  an 
ultimate  preponderance  of  evil,  such  as  shall  require  divine 
interposition  to  check  it,  and  put  an  end  to  the  mundane 
existence  of  the  human  race.  This  interpretation  1  believe 
to  be  the  old  one,  and  for  that  very  reason  I  value  it,  as  the 
only  one  that  can  claim  derivation  from  Christ  and  His 
apostles.  Other  interpretations  are  private,  conjectural,  con 
tradictory,  ephemeral.  Such  is  Swedenborg's,  whom  in  my  day 
I  have  read  both  deeply  and  extensively  ;  protected,  however, 
as  regards  one  particular,  the  most  fundamental  of  all,  by  the 
17 
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elaborate  treatises  of  Bull  and  Augustine,1  and  the  decisive 
sentence  of  the  Nicene  Council  as  representing  the  traditional 
faith,  that  august  Council  itself  having  apparently,  apart  from 
supernatural  guidance,  no  inducement  to  adopt  it  in  preference 
to  Arianism  or  Sabellianism,  perhaps  rather  the  contrary, 
unless  as  traditional,  and,  to  say  the  least,  as  plausible  a  solu 
tion  of  Scripture  as  any  other.  To  the  African  and  Anglican 
antidotes,  I  might  even  add  Calamy,  the  grandson  of  the 
groat  nonconformist.2  But  Swedenborg  denies  the  Catholic 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement :  he  cannot 
therefore  be  a  true  prophet,  however  veritable  his  signs  and 
wonders.  Whence,  then,  his  Memorable  Relations,  which 
fully  deserve  to  be  so  designated?  From  him  who  some 
times  wears  the  shape  of  an  angel  of  light.  Whence  gained 
that  angel  such  power  over  a  mind  so  ingenious  and  replete 
with  accomplishment  ?  Through  his  sensual  principle,  never, 
subsequent  to  its  contamination,  properly  renewed  by  Chris 
tian  processes.  It  was  impossible  for  a  mature  student  of 
his  anatomical  and  spiritual  works,  of  his  treatise  on  Genera 
tion,  of  his  Conjugial8  and  Scortatory  Love,  of  his  infernal 
scenes  and  memorable  relations,  not  to  suspect  Swedenborg 
of  intimacy  with  sexual  matters  in  more  than  a  speculative 
or  imaginative  sense.  He  dilates  as  one  who  had  experienced 
"  delight :  "  4  who  had  reflected  on  it,  its  organs,  functions, 
and  processes,  its  effects  on  body  and  mind,  in  the  course 
of  that  experience  ;  and  who,  long  after  final  relinquishment 
of  the  indulgence,  took  pleasure  in  the  retrospect  and  analysis, 
for  I  do  not  suppose  him  to  have  continued  profligate  when 
from  science  he  turned  to  theology.  His  very  insight  into 
the  iniquities  of  scortation  seems  to  imply  a  mind  whetted 
by  voluptuous  recollection  in  his  own  person,  and  not  to  be 
sufficiently  explicable  by  extended  reading,  knowledge,  and 
observation,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  most  powerful,  and,  in  this 

1  Bulli  defensio  Fidei  Nicaenae,  Judicittm  Eccl.  Cath. ;  S.  Aug.  libri 
quindecim  De  Trinitate.     Swedenborg's  hostility  to  the  Trinitarian  doc 
trine  pervades  his  writings,  one  of  which  is  express  on  the  Athanasian 
Creed :  he  who,  Roman  Catholic  or  Reformed,  holds  and  vindicates  it 
tenaciously  and  explicitly,  is  excluded  from  heaven.     The  sentence  may 
seem  rigorous ;  hut,  as  regards  the  Reformed  at  least,  will  principally, 
he  testifies,  include  the  clergy,  for  the  laity,  when  it  hears  this  and 
similar  mystery,  for  instance,  Justification  by  Faith  only,  propounded, 
suffers  them  to  enter  at  one  ear  and  go  out  at  the  other. 

2  Sermons  on  the  Trinity,  1722. 

3  "  Conjug/al."     The  importation  of  the  i  is  defensible  after  the  re 
peated  precedent  of  Ovid  in  the  Metamorphoses. 

4  For  instance,  De  Generatione,  num.  85,  "  Everybody  knows  this." 
Add  num.  140,  160.     For  some  additional  enforcement  of  the  allusion  in 
the  text,  and  a  short  account  of  this  work,  see  the  asterisk  *  at  the  end  of 
the  letter. 
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matter,  correct  imagination.  It  is  admitted  by  Wilkinson 
as  a  report  not  peremptorily  to  be  rejected,  that  lie  kept  a 
mistress  in  Italy,  where,  as  appears  from  his  Itinerarium, 
he  spent  some  time  from  1736  to  1738.  I  recollect  being 
shown  a  fine  engraving  of  him  by  Newbery,  in  King  Street, 
Holborn,  at  that  time  one  of  the  salesmen  of  the  Sweden- 
borg 'Society,  which  represented  the  "Baron"  (I  use  the 
title  advisedly)  as  a  juvenis  in  the  classic  sense;  that  is, 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  flower  of  his  age.  It  gave  you  the 
idea  of  an  extremely  handsome,  or  rather,  fascinating  man, 
bland,  something  serpentine ;  seductive,  if  not  a  seducer 
or  seduced.  Then  in  his  amatory  treatise,  one  of  those 
which  belong  to  his  prophetic  character,  it  is  observable  that 
he  prescribes  pellicacy  :  this,  I  think,  no  truly  chaste  and 
Christian  philosopher  would  have  hazarded.  In  the  same 
light  may  be  contemplated  his  observations  in  another  quarter 
on  the  inconveniences  of  excessive  continence ;  an  unfounded 
imputation,  however  occasionally  otherwise  in  the  case  of 
those  previously  indulgent,  for  nature  knows  how  to  accom 
modate  herself  to  innocence,  virtue,  or  necessity  of  circum 
stance.1  But  the  suspicion  sometimes  entertained  now 
amounts  to  conviction,  since  the  publication  of  his  Spiritual 
Diary,  or,  as  it  has  been  preferably  termed,  Night-book, 
recently,  at  Stockholm.  It  relates  to  the  year  1744,  when 
his  first  assumed  revelation  occurred.  In  it  he  expressly 
states  his  "  inclination  for  woman  to  have  been  his  ruling- 
passion,"  while  the  obscene  passages  descriptive  of  his  dreams 
are  frequent  and  excessive.  Some  things,  observe,  cannot  be 
dreamt,  if  they  have  not  been  experienced.  The  point  is  thus 
contended,  because  anterior  erotic  indulgence,  perpetrated  in 
the  face  of  Christian  knowledge  and  hereditary  piety,  such  as 
he  enjoyed,  may  have  importance  in  conjecturally  accounting 
for  his  "  hallucination."  Not  that  any  Catholic,  or  so  much 
as  sincerely  Anglican  mind,  can  doubt  it  for  a  moment ;  but 
there  are  many  in  the  present  day  who  make  light  of  the  tra 
ditional  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  may  therefore,  seduced 
by  his  genius, be  more  willing  to  listen  to  one  who  impugns  it. 
Harris,  our  reverend  cotemporary,  betrays  a  similar  cast  of 
mind.  His  paradisaic  state  is  as  sensual  as  Mohammedism . 
Sensuality  indeed,  imaginative  or  actual,  in  matrimony  or 
out  of  it,  has,  I  fear,  much  sway  over  modern  spiritualists, 
whether  of  the  new  or  any  other  Jerusalem  ;  or  at  least  con 
stitutes  the  inevitable  tendency  of  their  practice  and  their 
principles.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Alas  ! 
many  of  them  are  far  worse  than  sensual :  they  tempt  God, 

De  Gener.  num.  18,  89. 
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and  solicit  Satan,  by  their  presumptuous  experiments  and 
impious  curiosity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  age,  in  which  many,  whether 
converts  to  his  creed  or  credulous  of  his  visions,  would  affirm 
the  modern  Emmanuel  to  have  been  more  than  sane,  to  have 
attained  a  higher  insight  into  the  truth  of  things  and  the 
secrets  of  an  invisible  world,  should  present  others,  and  those 
physicians  and  psychologists  of  eminence  or  influence,  who 
inquire  seriously  whether  Socrates  were  not  mad.1  Be  a 
future  step  with  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  to  involve  Jesus 
Himself  in  the  same  problematical  imputation.  Who  can 
help  here  thinking  of  those  dements,  who,  confident  not  only 
in  the  security  of  their  reason,  but  the  solidity  of  their  judg 
ment,  pronounce  the  rest  of  the  world  more  fit  for  inmates  of 
an  asylum  than  themselves  ? 

As  the  Jews  rejected  Christ  who  came  in  His  Father's 
name,  but  received  subsequently  any  who  came  in  their  own, 
so  it  is  with  us  :  having  lost  faith  in  the  Church  which  He 
established  in  lieu  of  Himself  personally,  we  hearken  to 
Behmen,  Law,  Swedenborg,  Smithy  Strauss,  Bauer,  Bunsen, 
Arnold,  Kingsiey,  and  I  cannot  tell  what  dreamer  or  theorist. 
Indeed,  as  you  have  heard  me  say  before  now,  nor  will  I 
cease  to  repeat,  for  an  important  lesson  is  involved  ;  as  Pro 
fessor  Orelli,  at  the  time  of  the  Zurich  controversy,  pleaded 
in  defence  of  his  friend  Strauss  and  his  coadjutors,  what  do 
they  but  tread  in  the  steps  of  Luther  and  Zuinglius  ?  These 
would  be  now  what  those  are,  and  e  converse,  what  these  were, 
those  would  then  have  been  :  the  difference  is  of  date,  not  of 
principle.  Nay,  you  may  go  further  back,  and  find  parallel 
and  precedent  of  them  all  in  Arius,  Simon,  Sadoc,  andKorah, 
or  even  in  an  Infidel  and  Insinuator  yet  more  ancient.  Yet 
what  need  of  such  visionaries  and  innovators,  whether  to 
feed  the  imaginative  mind  or  exercise  the  metaphysical  ?  All 
that  is  solid,  true  and  noble,  as  well  as  much  that  is  pic 
turesque  and  exquisite  in  them,  may  be  found  in  the  writers 
that  preceded  them.  These  repair  or  decorate  the  ancient 
structure  :  they  do  not  subvert,  desert,  or  supersede  it.  They 
adhere  co  the  old  truth,  while  they  deduce  from  it  with  scru 
pulous  deference  and  logical  consistency.  They  venerate 
authority,  and  are  not  wise  in  their  own  conceits.  Their 
imagination  is  subservient  to  their  reason,  their  reason  to 
their  faith,  while  their  faith  has  for  its  object  the  living  word 
as  interpretative  of  the  dead,  conscious  that  to  the  dead  the 

1  The  controversy  lias  been  revived  this  year,  1865,  after  having  been 
started  and  left  undecided  on  a  previous  occasion. 

2  Joseph,  founder  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  popularly  termed  Monnon- 
ites. 
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living  is  necessary  as  judges  and  jurists  to  the  statute-law, 
or  as  the  physician  to  the  recurrent  interruptions  of  that 
general  health,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  the  regular  ma 
ternity  of  nature  might  otherwise  be  sufficient.  Ephesians 
iv.  1—16. 

I  end  with  an  extract  from  the  Common  Places  of  Melanc- 
thon.  He  applies  it  to  Servetus,  Campan,  and  the  Anabap 
tists  :  it  might  include  himself,  his  colleagues,  and  their  copy 
ists  in  whatever  age,  professed  or  virtual  : — "  Si  non  arassetis 
in  vitula  mea,  non  invenissetis  propositionem  meam.  Id  est, 
nisi  audissetis  laborantem  Ecclesiarn  in  rninisterio,  quae  est 
custos  verbi  Dei,  prorsus  ignotum  esset  vobis  verbum  Dei."1 
What  merit  you  have  in  the  elucidation,  what  acumen  in  the 
criticism  of  Scripture,  they  are  traceable  to  the  tuition  of 
that  Church  which  you  repudiate. 

Yours,  &c. 


"  Ne  pudeat  necessarise  interpretationis.  Natura  veneranda  est,  non 
erubescenda."  TEKTULLIAN. 

Pure  nature  needs  not  excite  disgust,  but  merits  veneration.  Exposi 
tion  of  her,  when  necessary,  is  defensible. 

*  See  page  386. — Such  analysis,  such  induction  as  he  displays  in 
this  work,  which,  physiologically  considered,  is  as  extraordinary  as 
his  amatory  one  is  morally  and  spiritually,  cannot  easily  be  supposed 
to  have  flowed  from  any  other  source  than  experience,  and  that  ex 
perience  not  circumscribed.  The  books  and  plates  he  used,  though 
the  best  of  his  time,  and  represented  among  others  by  such  conspicu 
ous  names  as  Winslow,  Boerhaave,  Bartholin,  Euysch,  and  Heistcr, 
are  an  insufficient  explanation.  Dissection  itself,  however  frequent, 
would  scarcely  have  enabled  him  to  theorise  as  he  does,  even  with 
his  large  powers  of  imagination.  Conversation  with  persons  of  one 
or  both  sexes  intimate  with  the  opposite  one  might  perhaps  be  some 
qualification.  Suppose  him  guilty,  his  best  defense  would  be  that 
to  quench  philosophic  thirst  and  empower  scientific  discrimination, 
he  determined  to  try  the  perilous  experiment  of  Solomon,  to  "  prove 
his  heart  with  mirth,  yet  acquaint  it  with  wisdom."2 

The  treatise  De  Gen.  constitutes  a  supplement  or  second  section  of 
the  sixth  part  of  the  grand  work  on  the  Economy  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  from  which  it  has  been  thought  good  by  the  English  editors 
to  publish  it  separately.  His  plan  is,  invariably,  to  prefix  passages 
from  the  anatomists  and  physiologists ;  then  to  present  an  induction, 
in  which  he  goes  far  beyond  the  most  able  of  them  ;  in  dubious  and 

1  Loci  Comm.  Theol.,  De  Ecclesia.     Ed.  Basileae,  1561. 

2  Eccles.  ii.  1-3. 
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recondite  cases,  to  deduce  conclusions  from  principles  harmonising 
with  ascertained  facts. 

Prompted  by  this  work,  I  embrace  the  opportunity  of  partly  pre 
senting  his  view  of  the  origin  and  substance  of  the  Soul,  at  least  after 
the  creation  of  it  for  the  first  man,  which,  it  would  appear  from  hig 
Outlines  on  the  Infinite,  is  to  be  distinguished  ;  for  otherwise  how  is 
he  to  be  reconciled  ?  His  soul  is,  I  regret  to  say,  refined  and  exalted 
as  is  his  general  philosophy,  clearly  corporeal,  cerebral,  or  cortical ; 
and  so  far  he  is  consistent,  since,  with  Tertullian,1  he  makes  it 
c.npable  of  transplantation  or  traduction ;  for,  in  the  high  and  truly 
immaterial  sense,  the  soul  is  maintained  to  be  impartible.  Beside  the 
tenor  of  Ids  work,  read  particularly  the  hundred  and  first,  and  the 
opening  part  of  the  hundred  and  fourth  number.  Similarly,  in  the 
fifth  section  of  his  Divine  Wisdom,  he  pronounces  Will  and  Under 
standing  to  be,  not  abstract  and  spiritual  principles,  but  cerebral, 
cerebellar,  and  spinal  receptacles ;  and  of  his  Mechnnisrn  of  the 
Intercourse  between  the  Soul  and  the  Body  the  object  is  to  show  that 
both  are  subject  to  the  same  mechanical  and  geometrical  laws  Avith  the 
four  elements  that  affect  them, the  aeriel,ethereal,magnetic,  and  aural. 
Indeed,  in  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  last-mentioned  work,  having 

1  De  Anima,  cap.  5,  6,  26,  27,  especially  27.  For  some  account  of  the 
various  opinions  entertained  on  the  origin  of  the  soul,  and  some  casti- 
gation  of  Tertullian,  see  St.  Augustine's  Letters  to  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Optatus,  or  166,  190,  by  the  new  order.  He  declares  himself  to  Optatus 
never  to  have  dogmatised  whether  the  soul  were  by  propagation,  as  the 
body  ;  or  by  particular  creation,  whether  in  the  beginning  or  yro  re  rata: 
num.  1,  2.  But  it  is  evident  that  he  encountered  insoluble  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  traduction :  num.  15.  Soliciting  Jerome's  judgment  on  the 
general  subject,  he  declares  himself  to  hold  four  things  firmly:  the  im 
mortality  of  the  soul  after  a  manner  proper  to  itself :  it  is  not  a  part  of 
God  :  it  is  incorporeal :  it  is  involved  in  sin  through  no  fault  or  necessity 
of  God,  and  cannot  be  extricated  from  it  except  by  His  grace  in  Christ 
Jesus :  num.  3-5. 

In  some  attempt  at  a  reconciliation  of  original  sin,  as  transmitted 
through  our  immediate  parents,  with  the  non-derivation  of  the  soul  from 
them  ;  an  apparent  contradiction  and  a  principal  objection  to  tlie  imma 
teriality  of  the  soul,  or  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  seminal  tradxiction 
of  it,  of  which  St.  Augustine  felt  the  force  ;  there  is  a  chapter  in  Bishop 
Reynoldes's  Treatise  on  the  Soule.  His  technical  term  is  Emanation  or 
Rcsidtancy  ;  which  he  proceeds  to  describe  as  partial  in  the  parts,  total 
in  the  whole  ;  for  though  we  have  not  from  our  parents  the  whole  of  our 
nature,  that  is,  every  part  of  our  nature,  totum  naturae,  yet  v/e  have  our 
whole  nature,  that  is  our  nature  compound  and  collective,  totam  naturam, 
and  sin  follows,  not  the  part,  but  the  whole,  so  as  to  involve  the  soul, 
when,  after  derivation  from  the  Creator,  by  conjunction  with  the  body  it 
constitutes  the  human  being  :  ch.  32,  Ed.  1640.  I  know  not  whether  he 
uses  ResuUancy  in  the  mechanical  or  the  literary  sense  :  as  the  compo 
sition  of  forces,  or  mere  cumulative  result.  Either  will  serve.  Having 
read  this  work  with  attention,  I  will  venture  to  give  some  account  of  it. 

The  Treatise  of  the  Soule  was  written,  its  author  informs  us,  "  in 
the  minority  of  his  studies,"  biit  assuredly  bears  no  mark  of  juvenility. 
Rather,  it  teems  with  learning,  judgment,  instruction,  and  elegance  ;  with 
perception  of  things,  and  discrimination  of  men.  Aristotle,  "the  Philo 
sopher,"  as  it  was  still  the  custom  to  term  him,  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
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reduced  the  seat  of  the  soul  to  the  brain  and  its  dependencies,  while 
he  allows  the  soul  unity  of  action,  superlative  activity,  and  central 
control,  he  s'ill  openly  affirms  it  to  be  "  the  last  and  subtlest  part  of 
the  body,"  and  to  be  "  of  different  formation  in  different  brains." 
Not  that,  though  thus  material,  the  soul  is  not  immortal ;  in  both 
respects  a  coincidence  with  Tertullian.  As,  therefore,  soul  may  be 
thus  propagated,  so  is  he  further  consistent  in  supposing  it  possible 
or  prone  for  the  father  to  transfuse  the  whole  of  his,  "  the  whole  of 
his  vital  essence,"  "an  excessive  quantity  of  the  purest  blood  and 
spirit,"  "  part  even  of  the  proper  life  necessary  to  himself,"  were  it 
not  for  wise  provisions  of  nature,  partly  rational  and  instinctive, 
partly  vascular."1 

The  work  under  consideration  is  physiological  and  metaphysical, 
not  moral  and  theological  :  therefore  no  allusion  occurs  to  the  here 
ditary  tendency,  which  in  his  treatises  of  the  latter  character  he  so 
frequently  inculcates,  though  he  hesitates  to  term  it  Original  Sin. 
Now  since  all  that  the  mother  contributes  is  the  strictly  material  and 
corporeal  ovum,  and  her  influence  during  the  progress  of  gestation, 
especially  the  later  period  of  it,  is  so  rare  and  inconsiderable  in  a 
mental  and  moral  view,  as  he  shows  it  to  be,  must  we  look  for  this 

his  frequent  and  principal  authority  ;  but  neither  are  the  Fathers  neglec 
ted.  After  the  manner  of  the  Greek  moralist,  illustration  is  derived 
from  wisdom,  poetry,  and  history  :  from  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  and  Senecn  ;. 
from  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Euripides.  His  comprehensive  division, 
is  tacitly  the  Platonic  one  of  the  Republic,  T/mmos,  Epitlmmia,  Logismos 
the  Concupiscible,  Irascible,  and  Logistic  (ch.  9,  23,  and  32)  ;  his  gene 
ral  treatment  of  a  passion  or  a  faculty,  its  Dignity  and  Corruption,  sub 
ordinate  or  related  to  which  he  discusses  its  causes  and  effects,  its  objects, 
offices,  and  properties.  The  idea  of  the  Fall  is  perpetually  inculcated, 
that  Fall  which  introduced  the  conflict  between  reason  and  appetite,  so 
that  sense,  originally  designed  and  directed  to  second  and  obey  spirit, 
now  often  anticipates,  tempts,  seduces,  and  enslaves  it.  Reason  in  his 
nomenclature,  represents  Understanding  and  Will,  the  correct  distinction. 
Understanding  has  priority  to  will :  the  prerogative  of  consultation  and 
direction,  not  of  dominion.  Her  dictates  clear,  yet  transgressed,  the 
offense  is  not  against  understanding,  but  the  Law  or  the  Lawgiver; 
"  cujus  est  imperare,  nam  est  punire  ;"  Whose  right  of  control  may  be 
deduced  from  his  act  of  penalty.  Conscience  is,  as  with  Kant,  the 
"Practical  Understanding ; "  with  Butler,  of  the  most  absolute  au 
thority  in  man ;  with  Mackintosh,  not  a  distinct  faculty  of  the  soul,  but 
only  a  compound  act  of  Reason,  a  derivation  of  conclusions  from  princi 
ples  inherent  or  derived,  terminating  in  some  practical  and  personal  ap 
plication.  The  dignity  of  conscience,  and  its  Corruptions,  are  well  des 
cribed  in  the  fifty  first  chapter. 

Esthetically,  he  is  more  refined  than  Burton,  his  cotemporary  ;  with 
out  his  wit,  but  also  without  his  pedantry.  You  may  find  in  him  ideas 
Scriptural  or  conjectural  like  Sweclenborg's  :  as,  the  remarkable  one  of 
faith  and  love  being  time  and  distance ;  again,  the  mutual  causality  of 
knowledge  and  love,  because  of  the  inseparable  union  of  truth  and  good. 
Like  that  imaginative  writer,  also,  he  excels  in  natural  analogies,  and 
similes  physical  or  moral,  as  where,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  chapter, 
heaping  simile  on  simile,  he  speaks  of  curiosity  indulged  to  the  neglect 
of  self-inspection. 

1  See  numbers  33, 36, 50-3  ;  also  58.   Cf.  Tertullian,  De  Anima,  cap.  27. 
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inheritance  in  its  original  and  breadth,  if  not  its  totality,  to  the  father" 
to  the  Adam  rather  than  the  Eve?  If  so,  there  is  coincidence  with 
the  Catholic  theory. 

So  much  for  the  soul;  what  is  Swedenborg's  view  of  the  bodily 
formation  ;  which,  of  the  two  principal,  is  the  primary  organ  ?  is  it 
the  heart  or  the  brain  ?  He  says  that  the  blood  of  the  foetus  is  formed 
by  the  spirituous  essence  of  its  own  brain  operating  on  the  water 
principles  of  the  liquor  amnii.  Brain  therefore  is  with  him  prior. 
Indeed,  all  subsequent  fibre,  whether  constructive  of  tunic,  muscle,  or 
cut-is,  issues  from  the  cerebral,  medullary  (oblongate,  spinal),  and 
eerebellar  successively ;  is  their  extension  and  development.  "  Nothing 
in  fact  exists  beneath  the  cerebrum  that  is  not  primitively  shapen  by 
the  fibre  of  the  cerebrum."  The  heart  is  vicarious  to  the  brain.1  He 
differs  from  Aristotle,  Harvey,^  Hunter,  Abernethy.  and,  I  believe, 
later  physiologists,  who  assign  antecedence,  if  not  ultimate  superin 
tendence  to  the  heart.  It  is  necessary,  in  Harvey,  to  development 
(, fieri),  nutrition,  conservation,  perfection.  The  chick  in  the  egg  is 
analogous ;  to  which  Swedenborg,  it  should  be  observed,  equally 
appeals  in  illustration  of  his  order.  According  to  Abernethy,  who 
may  represent  Hunter,  his  acknowledged  and  beneficent  master,  and 
whose  theory  is  the  most  intelligible  and  best  supported  I  have  yet 
seen,  after  impregnation,  the  subsequent  principle  is,  simultaneity  of 
organic  and  vascular  formation ;  the  foetus  is  not  evolved  or  de 
veloped,  but  built  up.  If  anything  be  anterior,  it  is  the  heart  and  the 
lungs  before  the  body  and  the  brain.  Similar  is  his  notion  of  the 
nerves  :  they  are  formed  where  they  are  found.  A  child  may  be 
born  without  brains,  and  yet  have  a  regular  nervous  system  and 
action.  The  union  of  the  vessels  and  organs  is  subsequent  to  their 
formation.  Liffi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  something  superadded  to  the 
visible  structure  of  bodies,  which,  as  it  builds  up,  so  it  produces  its 
peculiar  phenomena,  the  vital  phenomena,  in  the  structure  in  which 
it  appears.  It  is  analogous  to  electricity,  in  relation  to  the  different 
bodies  on  which  it  is  to  act.  It  is  independent  on  organisation,  for  it 
is  capable  of  the  same  function  with  diversity  of  structure.  It  is  at 
once  chemist  and  architect.  There  is  a  subtile  something  in  the 
nerves  constituting  the  medium  and  manifestation  of  life,  sensation, 
sympathy,  and  volition.  Such  agency,  influence,  movement,  may 
exist  without  being  appreciable  except  in  the  effects,  as  the  loadstone 
attracts  steel,  and  electricity  operates  on  a  wire.  Nevertheless,  the 
principle  of  life  and  action  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  sentient 
and  rational  faculty.3 

To  what  has  thus  been  collected  from  Abernethy,  maybe  added  the 
comment  of  Adams,  the  judicious  biographer  of  that  great  surgeon, 
their  common  master  :  "  So  far  from  resorting  to  the  organic  mole 
cules  of  the  French  philosopher  (Haller),  he  (Hunter)  conceives  that 
life  may  exist  without  organization,  or  without  any  that  can  be  dis- 

1  De  Gener.  num.  254,  288. 

2  Exercitatio  De  Motu  Cordis,  cap.  xvii. 

s  Physiological  Lectures  before  tlie  College  of  Surgeons  in  1817,  Nos. 
vi.  and  vii.  Anatomical  Lectures,  xxxix.  and  xli.  Ed.  1828.  Compare 
Pythagoras,  ante,  page  283. 
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covered.  This  he  illustrates  by  the  property  of  the  unimpregnated 
part  of  an  ego:,  which  has  a  power  of  self- preservation  :  that  such 
power  arises  from  life,  he  proves  by  killing  it ;  after  which  it  becomes 
putrid,  as  soon  as  any  other  animal  substance,  exposed  to  the  same 
decree  of  heat.  This  leads  him  to  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  a  pro 
perty  we  should  conceive  hardly  doubtful,  nor  ever  questioned,  till 
Mr.  Hunter  saw  the  necessity  of  closely  watching  all  its  actions ; 
demonstrating  that  they  exist  only  during  life ;  and  that  in  every 
healthy  process  they  are  directed  to  purposes  the  most  important  for 
the  growth  and  preservation  of  the  animal."1 

It  may  be  observed,  by  way  of  some  definite  and  protective  conclu 
sion,  that  John  Hunter,  no  system-monger,  but  a  man  of  the  most 
busy  and  exact  observation  and  experiment,  thus  ably  interpreted  by 
his  "ingenious  disciple,  in  the  last  of  the  foregoing  particulars,  the  dis 
tinction  of  the  vital  from  the  sentient,  and  the  sentient  from  the 
rational  principle,  unconsciously  coincides  with  the  rational  soul  of 
Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen,  which,  though  in  terrene  man  it 
includes  the  subordinate  souls  or  lives,  the  sentient  and  the  vegeta 
tive, — as,  after  the  same  principle  of  gradation,  the  sentient,  though 
severed  as  in  brutes  from  the  rational,  includes  the  vegetative, — is 
distinguished  as  participant  by  creation,  not  identity,  of  the  proper 
life  of  God,  the  intellect  and  will,  or  mind,  as  Schlegel  designates  the 
Divine  compound,  rationally  contemplated,  not  but  that  in  God  it  is 
completely  one,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Life.  Similarly  Locke,  in  cor 
respondence  with  Molyneux  or  Collins,  had  approved  mmd,  as  the 
term,  representative  of  the  highest  essence  known  to  man,  most 
suitable  to  deity.  Man,  additionally,  according  to  the  same  philoso 
pher,  Schlegel,  one  on  whom  great  reliance  may  be  placed,  since, 
besides  his  great,  learning  andjudgment,  he  was  reverentially  Catholic, 
has  reason  and  imagination,  intermediate  to  mind  and  sense,  the 
analysts  and  constructors  of  art  and  science.  Imagination  is  un 
doubtedly  distinct,  mixed,  and  intermediate  ;  but  I  know  not  whether 
reason  might  not,  as  co-ordinate  with  imagination,  be  superseded,  or 
rather,  be  considered  as  representative  of  the  two  supreme  faculties 
component  of  mind,  as  they  stand  related  to  each  other,  and  the  in 
ferior  powers  of  the  soul  from  imagination  down  to  sense;  in  short, 
as  the  keystone  of  the  entire  psychical  system,  and  the  differentia  of 
the  human  animal  in  the  logical  definition.  Suftce  this  brief  outline 
of  what  appears  to  be  the  more  correct,  for  it  is  the  traditional,  as  it 
certainly  is  the  more  elevated  account  of  the  soul  and  its  constituents  ; 
for  every  material  and  moral  consideration,  whether  time  or  space, 
things  or  persons,  the  compass  of  the  volume,  the  solicitations  of  the 
press,  the  capacity  of  the  author,  the  interest  and  patience  of  the 
reader,  demand  aloud  that  the  discussion  should  be  suspended. 

i  Life,  p.  248.    2nd  Ed.  1818. 
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THERE  is  more  than  usual  danger,  between  the  present  very 
unsettled  state  of  Anglo-protestant  Christianity,  as  represented 
by  the  National  Church  and  Trinitarian  Dissenters  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  encroachment  of  Spiritualism  on  the  other, 
that  many  should  shift  from  their  old  camps  to  that  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  and  so  lose  some  of  their  proximity  to  Catho 
lic  and  fundamental  truth,  and  the  consequent  possibility  of  a 
nearer  approach  to  it.  It  may  therefore  be  desirable  to  submit 
a  few  considerations  on  the  claim  of  Swedenborg  to  pass  for  a 
prophet,  or,  if  his  admirers  please,  for  more  than  a  prophet. 

Let  him  not  be  disparaged,  or  at  least  misapprehended,  as 
he  has  sometimes  been  even  by  his  advocates,  who,  to  enhance 
his  originality  and  exalt  his  commission,  would  suppose  him 
ignorant  of  theology.  He  does  not,  indeed,  commonly  cite 
theologians  in  his  Christian  treatises,  as  he  cites  anatomists 
in  his  physical ;  but  such  a  mind  was  likely  to  pursue  the 
same  course  in  religion  tacitly  that  it  pursued  in  science 
openly  ;  though  he  might  forbear  in  the  former  instance  ac 
knowledging  his  sources,  even  when  indebted  to  them,  because 
he  could  not  regard  them  as  authoritative,  and  claimed  privi 
leges,  peculiar  to  himself  that  gave  him  indefinite  superiority 
to  the  ablest  of  them.  He  had  even  anterior  right  to  be 
intimate  with  theology,  through  his  distinguished  and  epis 
copal  father  ;  the  education  he  would  give  him,  and  the 
circumstances  and  associations  by  which  he  would  be  sur 
rounded.  In  his  Itinerarium  we  find  him  visiting  libraries, 
and  taking  annotations,  as  of  Wolf  his  cotemporary.  Nee 
Deus  intersit :  it  is  superfluous  to  import  the  supernatural 
influence  where  natural  agencies  suffice  :  it  may  be  claimed 
indeed,  for  it  must  be  claimed,  for  his  visions  and  the  distinc 
tive  character  of  his  doctrine,  assuming  the  verity  of  the  one, 
and  the  veracity  of  the  other.  No  :  so  far  Swedenborg  may 
appear  to  have  been  better  adapted  than  any  man  that  had 
preceded,  for  the  construction  of  the  New  Church,  in  the 
most  intelligent  and  civilised  quarter  of  the  globe,  by  the 
splendid  talents  with  which  Providence  had  endowed  him, 
and  the  adequate  attainments  he  had  made  by  the  cultivation 
of  them.  Nor,  having  to  represent  and  subvert  as  well  as  to 
inform  and  establish,  can  he  be  charged,  as  may  be  perceived 
from  the  internal  character  of  his  writings,  with  ignorance  of 
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controversy  both  in  its  principle  and  particulars,  a  qualifica 
tion  which  talk  and  society  could  hardly  suffice  to  impart ;  and 
as  to  sacred  services,  in  London  at  least,  where  he  passed  so 
many  years  of  his  later  life,  he  never  resorted  to  them,  not  so 
much  as  to  those  of  the  Swedish  Chapel  in  Ratcliff  Highway, 
probably  from  dislike  of  the  Reformed  doctrines  on  the  sub 
jects  of  the  Godhead.  Humanity,  Atonement,  and  Justifica 
tion  ;  so  that  his  knowledge  may  seem  not  to  have  been 
attained  by  the  revelations  of  the  pulpit.  Reading,  therefore, 
may  be  concluded  to  have  been  its  natural  and  adequate 
source.  He  might  resemble  Behmeii  in  his  prophetic  func 
tion  and  his  transcendental  theology  :  he  laboured  not  under 
the  defect  of  which  the  German  mysticist  complains  as  inci 
dent  to  himself  :  he  was  eminently  metaphysical,  ethical,  and 
scientific,  before  his  mind  grew  visionary,  or  he  became  the 
subject  of  supernatural  favours. 

But  as  it  is  impossible  in  the  judgment  of  a  good  Catholic 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  should  err  in  a  truth  of  faith, 
especially  the  three  fundamental  ones  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement ;  and  as  it  is  improbable  in 
the  judgment  of  a  reasonable  Protestant  that  the  Church  of 
Uhrist  should  have  been  consigned  to  error  so  egregious 
during  nearly  the  whole  term  of  her  existence;  it  is  both 
natural  and  iucumbent  to  inquire  into  the  credentials  of  one 
who  affirms  that  she  did  so  err  and  was  so  deserted.  That 
such  is  his  affirmation  is  needless  to  prove,  for  it  pervades 
his  writings,  especially  his  Brief  Exposition  of  the  NCAV 
Church,  his  True  Christian  Religion,  and  his  Apocalypse 
Revealed.  The  falsity  of  three  Gods  is  at  the  bottom  and 
interpenetrative  of  the  whole  Christian  theory  from  Nicene 
times  :  the  Catholics  received  it  from  the  Council,  which  is 
admitted  to  have  been  unanimous  ;  through  the  Catholics  it 
reached  the  Reformed.  Confusion  began  with  the  nature  of 
the  Godhead ;  proceeded  to  that  "  of  the  Lord,"  His  Divine 
Humanity ;  and  terminated  in  faith  alone,  and  the  limitation 
of  the  Deca'ogue  to  works  as  useful  in  civil  and  social  life, 
not  as  spiritual  and  indispensable,  or  in  the  rejection  of 
works  as  "  meritorious,"  so  far  as  considered  a  condition  and 
constituent  of  salvation,  since  partaking  of  human  agency,  and 
therefore  of  human  imperfection.  Nay  more  ;  the  idea  of  a 
Trinity  of  gods  has  led  to  the  denial  of  God,  and  conse 
quently  is  the  true  source  of  the  Naturalism  which  so 
prevails  throughout  the  civilised  world.  Error  induced 
stupidity,  when  the  order  of  the  faculties  was  inverted,  and 
the  memory  charged  at  the  expense  of  the  understanding. 

It  is  incumbent,  I  have  said,  to  inquire  into  the  higher 
credentials  of  such  a  teacher  professing  to  have  come  from 
God  as  this.  For  it  is  not  enough  that  his  own  doctrine 
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should  be  consistent  and  uncontradictory,  however  extensive, 
however  complex;  that  his  notions  of  unseen  things,  of 
Heaven,  Hell,  and  an  intermediate  state,  of  their  occupants 
and  constituents,  should  be  probable  or  reasonable  ;  or  that 
his  exposition  of  the  sacred  writings  should  be  so  sublime 
and  exquisite  as  to  exceed,  if  so,  that  of  any  theologian  that 
had  preceded  him.  Of  the  last  it  is  too  much  to  assume  his 
analysis  of  Scripture  as  beyond  the  reach  of  uninspired  man  : 
his  great  abilities  and  opportunities,  the  inherent  constitution 
and  acquired  characteristics  of  his  mind  are  a  sufficient  ex 
planation.  What  is  it  more  than  the  mystical  sense,  common 
to  ancient,  holy,  and  sensitive  writers,  but  cultivated  by  him 
on  the  largest  scale,  so  as  apparently,  and  that  not  infre 
quently,  to  deviate  into  absurdity  ?  Or  what  is  it  more  than 
the  easy  detection  of  moral,  ecclesiastical,  or  spiritual  idea  in 
natural  imagery  or  historical  statement,  in  the  latter  case 
less  often  just  I1  Supernatural  empowerment  was  not  neces 
sary  for  this  :  a  lively  and  practised  imagination,  or,  as  the 
phrenologists  say,  a  large,  energetic,  and  well-exercised  organ 
of  Comparison  sufficed.  Positively  or  analogously,  men  not 
extraordinarily  inspired,  nor  pretending  to  be  so,  have  attained 
great  excellence  by  devotion  of  mind  to  their  proper  or  con 
genial  province  :  take  Origen  and  Augustine  in  Christian 
matters,  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  moral  and  metaphysical, 
Bacon  and  Newton  in  physical  and  cosmical.  Much  useful 
principle  and  distinction  may  undoubtedly  be  found  in  him  : 
they  were  capable  of  suggestion  to  any  one  intimate  with 
moral  philosophy,  the  phrase  and  theory  of  Scripture,  the 
workings  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  analogies  of  science  and 
of  nature,  without  necessity  of  supernatural  communication. 
In  his  life  there  is  nothing  holy,  and  perhaps  something 
that  is  suspicious.  His  diet  is  simple,  his  income  devoted  to 
the  publication  of  his  works.  But  let  him  have  been  ever  so 
amiable,  attractive,  and  self-denying,  in  addition  to  all  his 
scientific  and  literary  merit,  it  exposes  to  no  peril  should  we 
disbelieve  him.  His  claim  is  too  bold,  too  consequential,  to  be 
admitted  on  such  foundations.  A  greater  than  Swedenborg 
was  not  content  to  be  irreproachable,  to  speak  as  never  man 
spoke,  but  appealed  to  the  works  which  His  Father  had  given 
Him  to  do  in  proof  of  His  commission.  "  If  I  bear  witness 
of  myself  "  (as  a  man),  "  my  witness  is  not  true."  He  might 


1  Cf.  ante,  pages  178 — 9.  See  also  his  second  proposition  before  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  in  his  Exposition  of  that  part  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Clowes,  therefore,  his  Prefacer  to  that  work,  seems  incorrect  in  what  he 
says  of  some  historical  or  preceptive  Scripture  not  having  any  mystical 
meaning,  and  to  be  contradicted  by  the  repeated  affirmation,  as  well  as 
perpetual  manner  of  his  master. 
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point  to  antecedent  prophecy,  present  miracle,  and  the  disin 
terested  testimony  of  his  great  forerunner. 

In  the  case  of  Swedenborg  we  are  reduced  to  miracle;  and 
it,  slight  as  it  is,  may  possibly  content  those  who  have  no 
faith  in  the  identity  of  Catholic  truth,  and  forget  that  the 
magicians  of  Egypt  turned  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  blood 
by  their  enchantments ;  that  the  sign  of  a  prophet  or  a 
dreamer,  however  real,  was  invalid  in  confirmation  of  doc 
trine  opposed  to  established  precepts  of  the  Law  j1  that  it  is 
foretold  that  great  signs  and  lying  wonders  remain  to  be 
shown  by  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  in  the  last  days,  so 
as  to  deceive,  if  it  be  possible,  the  very  elect.  What,  then, 
are  the  miracles  of  Swedenborg,  or  what  the  external  proofs 
of  supernatural  communication  ?  They  may  be  comprehended 
in  few  words,  while,  without  entering  into  minute  detail,  we 
address  those  who  are  intimate  with  the  biographical  accounts, 
and  for  whom  general  allusion  will  suffice. 

Three  only  are  notorious  and  noteworthy  :  his  revelation 
to  Queen  Louisa  Ulrika  of  Sweden,  to  whom  Kant  attri 
butes  "  great  understanding  and  intelligence,"  of  her  last 
and  confidential  interview  with  her  brother  then  deceased, 
the  Prince  of  Prussia,  at  Charlottenburgh,  of  its  time,  place, 
and  words,  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  known  to  him 
in  the  ordinary  way  :  the  Stockholm  fire,  involving  the  house 
of  one  of  his  friends  and  endangering  his  own,  a  fact,  of 
which,  inclusive  of  its  origin,  continuance,  and  cessation,  he 
is  fully  ascertained  to  have  been  cognisant  at  Gottenburgh,  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  : 
the  receipt  for  a  very  large  amount  of  money  mislaid  by  M. 
Marteville,  the  Dutch  ambassador  at  Stockholm,  in  Bayle's 
Dictionary,  where  he  happened  to  be  reading  when  the 
payment  was  made  and  acknowledged,  and  found  through 
revelation  made  to  Swedenborg  subsequent  to  the  depositor's 
decease,  in  alleviation  of  the  widow's  anxiety,  who  .was 
charged  with  the  debt,  falsely  or  erroneously,  and  had  con 
sulted  the  spiritualist  in  her  distress,  having  heard  of  him  as 
one  who  could  hold  converse  with  the  dead.  Kant  is  testi 
mony  to  the  force  of  the  Fire.  As  he  inclined  to  accept 
the  evidence  of  Swedenborg's  intercourse  with  the  world  of 

1  Let  the  reader  weigh  well  the  Scripture  indicated  in  the  motto  pre 
fixed  to  the  present  paper.  It  involves  a  principle  fundamental  to  the  re 
ception  of  revealed  truth,  and  applicable  by  analogy  to  men  of  persuasive 
^genius  but  innovating  tendency.  In  the  present  day  and  Protestant 
Countries,  the  danger  is  from  the  sophist,  not  the  enthusiast.  As  for 
Bonders,  we  disbelieve  them  even  where  perhaps  they  are  performed  ; 
no,:  are  we  worthy  to  have  them  performed,  either  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense,  lest  they  should  be  an  occasion  of  profanation  and  augmented 
impiety. 
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spirits,  Swedenborg  should  have  answered  Kant's  letter  of 
inquiry  :  it  would  have  been  worth  the  while  to  have  con 
vinced,  if  not  converted  the  philosopher,  however  regardless 
this  true  prophet  might  be  of  parade,  unlike  the  vulgar  and 
fanatical  pretender,  as  is  Noble's  solution  of  his  silence.  The 
Wesley  evidence  amounts  to  nothing,  or  rather,  worse  than 
nothing ;  and  here  again  it  would  have  been  worth  the  while, 
in  a  Providential  view,  had  Swedenborg  been  spared  those  few 
months  necessary  to  the  interview  finally  arranged  with  Wesley, 
It  might  have  done  the  work  of  a  thousand  volumes.1 

Enough  perhaps  has  been  said  to  show  that  paucity  and 
poverty  of  miracles  is  his  weak  point,  as  his  advocates  as  well 
as  himself  seem  to  be  conscious,  for  both  talk  of  the  inutility 
of  such  evidence.  Kant  and  Wesley,  as  has  been  just 
stated,  could  not  accept  him  or  would  not  pursue  him  : 
another  eminent  cotemporary,  however,  Oberlin,  fche  amiable 
Lutheran  pastor  of  the  Steinthal,  availed  himself  of  his  ideas 
of  the  unseen  world  in  its  triple  division,  and  of  his  stress 
on  "  uses.7'2  He  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  further,  or  to 
have  been  convinced  of  his  prophetic  verity,  So  far  he  might 
to  some  extent  legitimately  profit  by  him,  as  the  reader  may 
by  the  note  now  appended,  and  the  doctors  of  the  Church 
have  illustrated  their  maxims  by  the  philosophers  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

The  best  recommendations  of  Swedeuborg  are  his  ante 
cedent  and  distinguished  learning  and  science  ;  his  years  at 
communicating  his  views  ;  his  absence  of  acrimony  ;  his  sim 
plicity  of  style,  and  air  of  veracity,  without  dogma,  however, 
careless  of  opinion  and  credulous  of  vision.  These,  though 
morally  less  valuable,  are,  in  an  estimate  of  his  prophetic 
claim,  considered  relative  to  mature,  however  degenerate, 
Christianity,  more  important  than  even  justice,  charity  and 
severity  of  life,  had  they  in  his  case  been  conspicuous ;  for 
they  are  common,  though  in  a  prophet  of  high  pretension 
indispensable.3  It  may  be  admitted,  as  before  observed,  that 
of  late  centuries,  at  least  in  a  European  position,  intellectual 
endowments  and  literary  accomplishments  like  Swedenborg's 

1  Noble's  Appeal.       Tafel's  numerous    and  interesting    Documents, 
Bush's  Edition,  New  York,  1847. 

2  Bona   usus.     Cf.  the  apostolic  expressions,  Titus  iii.  14.     These, 
according  to  Swedenborg,  as  genuine  and  intiinsic,  cannot  be  discrimi 
nated  and  realised  without  antecedent  penitence  or  aversion  from  sin,  for 
so  only  will  there  be  love  of  good  and  sense  of  truth.     Hence  charity 
stands  connected  with  right  views  of  sin  and  self.     The  act  will  other 
wise  proceed  from  an  impure  principle,  a  selfish  or  a  worldly,  from  love 
of  honour  or  of  gain.     The  treatise  De  Charitate  contains  much  that  is 
analytic  and  didactic  ;  and  parallel  to  it,  on  this  subject  of  uses,  is  that 
on  the  Divine  Love. 

3  See  ante  page  108. 
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would  probably  be  made  to  attend  a  person  selected  by  divine 
wisdom  for  the  exercise  of  enlarged  religious  and  moral  influ 
ence.  In  addition  to  the  preceding  congruities,  and  in  further 
exercise  of  impartiality,  may  be  mentioned,  whether  approved 
or  not,  Noble's  talk  of  the  non-sacerdotal  character  of  his 
master,  analogically  to  former  and  unquestionable  dispensa 
tions. 

Swedenborg,  as  every  other  man,  had  a  mission  to  accom 
plish  and  a  period  of  probation  to  fulfil,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  might  acquaint  himself  with  his  Sender  and  be 
come  worthy  of  His  Reward.  In  the  case  of  such  a  mind 
neither  could  be  unimportant,  not  only  with  regard  to  himself, 
but  others,  a  numerous  and  cultivated  section  of  mankind. 
As  an  anatomist  therefore  or  physiologist,  perhaps  also  as  a 
moralist,  metaphysician,  and  spiritualist,  the  chief  service  of 
Swedenborg  is  to  show  the  relation  of  soul  and  body,  of  mind 
and  matter,  of  design,  means,  and  results,  or,  to  speak  in 
his  own  style,  of  principate,  mediate,  and  ultimate.  For 
example,  in  his  treatise  on  Generation,  such  Scripture 
dogmas  may  receive  exquisite  practical  illustration  as  Male 
and  Female  one  flesh,  and,  The  woman  inferior  and  subject  to 
the  man.1  To  cite  illustrations  of  his  power  would  be  end 
less  ;  of  his  discernment  of  Divine  order,  of  nature,  mind, 
and  matter,  of  the  constitution  and  correspondence  of  things, 
of  moral  metaphor  and  didactic  creation.  He  was  great  as 
a  philosopher,  but  as  a  hierophant  must  be  rejected.  As  the 
last,  his  imagination,  from  whatever  cause  indulged  its  pre 
ponderance,  seems  to  have  embodied  and  vivified  his  rational, 
plausible,  and  poetical  conceptions ;  while  his  established 
habits  of  analysis,  deduction,  and  hypothesis,  applied  to 
sacred  things,  enabled  him  to  exercise  those  peculiarities, 
or  manifest  those  excellences,  which  his  admirers  obstinately 
trace  to  supernatural  infusion. 

Having  above  supplied  some  sketch  of  his  scientific  man 
ner,2  I  may,  in  continuation  of  the  present  paper,  with  his 
Apocalypse  Revealed,  one  of  the  boldest,  most  coherent  and 
elaborate  of  his  exegetical  writings  before  me,  attempt  his 
sacred.  Let  me  be  pardoned,  if,  while  I  do  the  best  I  can, 
that  be  not  very  lucid,  content,  if  only  some  perception  be 
imparted  of  his  materials,  texture,  and  terminology.  Here 
the  method  of  exposition  is,  after  citation  of  an  entire  chapter 
according  to  the  received  division,  a  brief  paraphrase  of  its 
contents,  then  a  comment  more  at  length  in  which  he  analyses 

1  For  the  first  of  these,  see  that  work.  num.  137  ;  for  the  last,  num. 
141,  200 — 2.     Other  passages  of  interior  kind  are  num.  59,  85 — t>,  105. 
*  Page  889-90. 
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its  particulars,  whether  words  or  things,  terminated  usually 
with  what  he  justly  entitles  a  Memorable  Relation,  such  is 
sure  to  be  its  novelty,  interest,  impression,  or  instruction. 
After  the  first  seven  chapters,  which  are  general  and  prospec 
tive,  the  distribution  of  the  Apocalypse  is  from  the  eighth  to 
the  sixteenth,  of  which  the  subject  is  the  Reformed  Church, 
its  evils  and  falses,  its  faith,  worth,  and  judgment ;  from  the 
seventeenth  to  the  eighteenth,  of  wliich  the  subject  's  the 
Roman  Catholic,  similarly  handled  ;  from  the  nineteenth  to 
the  twenty- second,  of  which  the  subject  is  the  New  Jerusalem, 
its  difficult,  but  determined  and  complete  establishment. 
Collaterally  and  comparatively,  the  New  Jerusalem  may  . 
interpenetrate  preceding  chapters,  as  the  seventh,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  fourteenth. 

Such  is  some  idea  of  the  distribution  :  what  of  the  mani 
pulation  and  materials  ?  The  paraphrase  and  analysis  are 
always  conducted  in  a  spiritual  sense,  in  illustration  of  which 
when  other  Scripture,  old  or  new,  is  cited,  it  is  understood 
similarly ;  in  the  style,  namely,  of  his  favourite  science  of 
Correspondences,  that  "  science  of  sciences,"  derived  from 
Enoch  and  his  cotemporaries,  known  to  patriarchal  times  and 
primeval  nations,  lost  through  the  perversions  of  idolatry, 
magic,  and  mythology,  incompetent  to  the  Christian  Church 
through  the  early  and  prolonged  profanation  of  fundamental 
truth,  and  reserved  for  final  revelation  and  recovery  by  him 
self  and  his  adherents.1  Another  word  for  correspondences 

3  See  his  True  Christian  Religion,  num.  201 — 7  ;  and  Coronis. 

How  could  the  Apostle  of  the  New  Jerusalem  impute  such  incom 
petence,  unless  he  were  superficially  acquainted  v/ith  the  Fathers, 
especially  some  of  the  princes  among  them,  such  as  Ambrose,  Jerome, 
and  Augustine  ?  and  prohahly  he  would  have  found  a  mind  congenial 
with  his  own  in  Ephrem  Syrus.  The  Morals  of  Gregory  might  have 
heen  little  less  acceptable.  As  to  the  medieval  Church,  examples  abound 
of  the  figurative  intei'pretation  of  Scripture  and  nature  ;  while  the  sig 
nification  of  the  Levitical  institutions,  a  favourite  example  of  correspon 
dence  with  Svredenborg,  is  illustrated  at  some  length,  and  in  a  most  lucid 
manner,  in  the  hundred  and  second  question  of  the  Prima  Secundo?  of 
St.  Thomas.  Nor  were  the  heart  and  imagination  of  the  monk  of  Clair- 
vaux  less  capable  of  the  metaphorical  science  than  those  of  Swedeuborg, 
while  they  were  more  guarded  in  the  study  and  communication  of  it. 
True  ;  none  of  these  in  the  solution  of  mystery  pretended  to  supernatural 
illumination,  or  access  to  celestial  scenes  and  societies.  In  fine,  the 
science  is  not  difficult  of  acquirement  where  the  student,  endowed  witJi 
some  proportion  of  the  faculty  of  imagination,  is  observant,  persevering, 
self-denying,  meditative,  and  devotional. 

Origen  I  have  reserved  for  separate  remark ;  nor  is  he,  with  all  his 
learning,  scope,  force,  and  penetration,  properly  a  Father.  The  work, 
Peri  Arclion,  on  Principles,  might  suit  Swedenborg,  except  its  Catholic 
Trinity,  and  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  and  Coequal  Son  :  to  which  may 
be  added  some  other  dissentient  particulars,  as  a  prior  state  of  souls,  the 
resurrection  of  the  identical  body  on  the  assumption  of  an  inherent  and 
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is  Appearances,  and  in  conformity  to  them  the  Word  in  the 
literal  sense  was  composed.  The  Literal  sense  is  as  nature 
to  God,  or  the  body  to  the  soul,  or  his  garments  to  the  man, 
involving  the  two  other  and  ascending  senses,  the  Spiritual 
and  the  Celestial.  Perhaps  Zophar  saw  this  science,  which 
applies  to  all  external  being  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  when  he 
said  of  the  secrets  of  Divine  wisdom,  that  they  are  "  double  to 
that  which  is  ;"  and  Bensirach,  when  he  observed  of  the  visible 
works  of  Omnipotence,  "  All  things  are  double  one  against 
another."1  Illustrative  Scripture  is  commonly  cited  in  the 
order  of  the  "  genuine"  sense  of  a  term  or  expression,  and  of 
its  "  opposite,"  which  falsifies  or  profanes  the  former  ;  or  again, 
in  the  order  of  a  general  and  "  supreme,"  and  specific  or 
"  relative"  sense.2  The  key,  tools,  or  nervous  system,  as  they 

substantial  property  of  matter ;  and  the  indefinite  restoration  claimed  by 
the  author  of  the  'Principles  as  competent  to  lapsed  souls  and  spirits, 
human  and  angelic,  in  an  unseen  state.  With  regard  to  many  broad 
principles  of  ratiocination,  and  above  all,  the  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture, 
extending  even  to  words,  narrative,  and  history,  they  would  coincide. 
By  this  sense  the  doctor  of  Alexandria  not  only  solves  difficulties,  but 
assumes  fictions,  impossibilities,  and  contradictions,  to  have  been  super 
natural^  imported  into  the  sacred  text,  whether  in  the  form  of  statement, 
law,  or  precept.  Hence  designed  stumbling-blocks  to  exercise  diligence, 
train  humility,  and  repel  intrusion.  Huet  had  edited  Origen  in  1668, 
and  possibly  the  Swedish  prophet  had  read  him,  if  not  elsewhere  subse 
quently,  in  the  library  of  his  father,  however,  sometimes,  to  repeat 
myself,  his  followers,  solicitous  for  his  originality,  and  independence  on 
vii'iMr  aid,  deny  his  intimate  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  theological 
writings. 

The  mind  of  Origen  is  a  sort  of  medium  between  Butler  and  Sweden- 
borg's,  partaking  the  depth  of  the  one,  the  speculation  of  the  other :  the 
analog}'  of  the  one  with  less  caution,  the  imagination  of  the  other  without 
his  extravagance.  Like  both,  his  similitudes  are  excellent,  from  nature, 
art,  and  life.  Scripture  is  his  standard,  but  where  it  determines  nothing, 
he  permits  himself  to  expatiate  ;  and  so,  to  allude  to  a  modern,  does 
Frederick  Maurice,  as  he  understands  Scripture,  in  his  pursuit  of  Origen 
in  the  career  of  Universalism. 

I  cannot  forbear  adding,  in  merited  honour  of  a  countryman  endowed 
with  rare  epic  and  allegorical  genius,  that  the  Solomon's  Temple  Spiri 
tualised  of  Bunyan  embodies  a  symbolic  scheme  of  Christianity  universal 
and  particular,  as  the  substance  of  a  past  and  earthly,  the  shadow  of  a 
future  and  celestial  dispensation.  For  it  he  "  fished  not  in  other  men's 
waters,"  having  as  his  "  only  library"  his  Bible  and  Concordance.  Though 
thus  contemptuous  or  ignorant  of  external  aid,  he  has  struck  out  a  work 
of  great  piety  and  utility,  calculated  to  inform  the  Christian  and  convince 
the  gainsayer,  for,  perhaps,  the  Temple  is  as  singular,  intricate,  and 
interdependent  a  part  of  written  revelation  as  any  other,  and  therefore, 
properly  understood,  as  didactic  and  incontrovertible.  Some  allowance 
may  easily  be  made  for  the  author's  religious  prejudices. 

1  Job  xi.  6  ;  Ecclus.  xlii.  24.     I  have  not  found  Swedenborg  point  to 
these  texts. 

2  Examples  are  of  the  first  class,   "  Blood,"  num.  379,  on  Rev.  vii.  14  ; 
"  Egypt,"  num.  503,  on  Rev.  xi.  8  :  of  the  second  class,  "  Tabernacle," 
num.  585,  on  Rev.  xiii.  6. 
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may  be  called,  by  which  all  mystery  is  solved,  idea  manufac 
tured,  or  speculation  vitalised,  are,  let  the  reader  observe, 
those  spiritual,  Scriptural,  moral,  or  analogical  ones,  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  his  physical  and  theological  treatises,  for 
they  universally  pervade  them,  of  love  and  wisdom,  charity 
and  faith,  good  and  truth,  understanding  and  will,  heart  and 
lungs,  sun  and  moon,  undoubtedly  the  best  and  .grandest  of 
things,  the  attributes  of  Deity,  the  perfection  of  man,  the 
great  organs  of  that  agency  by  which  his  animal  life  is  origi 
nated,  developed,  and  maintained,  or  the  chief  bodies  and 
beauties  of  that  part  of  the  universe  in  which  he  is  placed. 
These,  with  the  aid  of  such  distinctions  as  celestial,  spiritual, 
natural,  rational,  and  sensual,  supply  large  materials  for  expo 
sition.  He  is  universally  so  fond  of  reducing  the  literal  to 
the  spiritual,  and  pursuing  representations  into  principles,  as 
to  turn  facts  into  fancies,  and  persons  into  things.  "  Blood"  is 
Divine  truth,  always  of  the  Word,  that  is,  Scripture,  whether 
in  heaven  or  earth;  "Piercing,"  its  falsification.  In  the 
parable  of  the  tares,  "  Angels"  are  Divine  truths ;  "  The  good 
seed,"  the  truths  of  the  Church.  Peter,  James,  and  John,  are 
similar  types.  The  interpretation  of  the  twelve  tribes,  to 
which  correspond  the  twelve  gates  of  pearl,  is  even  marvellous. 
Liars,  kings,  priests,  prophets,  earth,  and  sea,  are  in  like 
manner  metamorphosed  or  mysticised.  Hardly  John  himself, 
notwithstanding  the  expositor's  ample  experience  of  the  possi 
bility  in  his  own  person,  is  allowed  to  have  been  in  vision, 
or  the  angel  who  repudiated  latria  to  have  been  an  actual 
angel.  His  explanation  of  prophetic  terms  is  derived,  not 
merely  with  other  expositors  from  metaphor,  imagination, 
analogy,  but  correspondences  and  representations  in  heaven 
and  other  parts  of  the  unseen  or  spiritual  world ;  "  Hail,"  for 
instance,  "  Birds,"  "  Leaves,"  "  Stars,"  "  Paradise  "  or 
"  Garden."1  These,  only  accessible  to  himself,  of  course  much 
aid  and  authorise  his  interpretation.  Considered  merely  as 
metaphorical,  some  of  his  interpretation  may  be  disputed ;  and 
there  is  too  little  variety,  too  much  play  on  the  universals 
Good  and  Truth.  Novelty  might  have  been  introduced,  and 
pleasure  enhanced,  by  their  occasional  reduction  to  concrete 
and  particular  truths  and  goods.  The  solution  of  numbers, 
so  frequent  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  uncommonly  acute  and  con 
sistent.  That  is,  however,  much  facilitated  by  the  assumption 
of  their  sameness,  as  of  three,  seven,  ten,  or  third,  seventh, 
tenth,  one  with  another. 

The  general  rule,  which  guided  him  in  his  spiritual  ex 
position,  as  well  as  impelled  him  to  it,  is  that  in  every 
particular  of  the  Word  there  is  a  marriage  of  the  Lord  and 

1  Nos.  399,  757,  936,  51,  90. 
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the  Church,  and  thence  a  marriage  of  good  and  truth.  Of  the 
expressions,  some  relate  to  good,  others  to  truth  ;  but  these 
expressions  can  only  be  distinguished  by  those  who  study  the 
spiritual  sense.1  The  Word,  he  informs  us,  is  in  heaven  in 
three  senses,  Spiritual,  Celestial,  pure  Divine  ;  the  last 
primary,  not  discernible  by  man  or  angel.  Specimens  of  the 
Spiritual  occur  in  the  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eighth  and 
eight  hundred  and  forty -second  numbers,  where  "  Peter  "  in 
the  Catholic  sense,  and  "  a  thousand  "  or  any  number  in  the 
vulgar,  are  controverted.  There  is  a  for  'th  sense,  proper  to 
man,  which  includes  the  preceding,  even  the  indiscernible 
one,  the  Natural.  To  the  three  subordinate  senses  capable  of 
appreciation  by  created  intelligences,  angelic  or  human,  the 
epithet  Divine  is  prefixed,  for  they  all  participate  the  primary, 
and  each  by  accumulation  involves  its  predecessor,  so  that  the 
Word,  as  man  has  it,  like  himself  in  creation,  is  ultimate, 
and  comprehensive  of  the  higher  though  less  complex  condi 
tions.2  The  Divine  Natural  Word,  then,  (Word  written, 
observe,  always,  whether  in  heaven  or  earth,  vouchsafed 
angel  or  man),  which  is  the  ono  we  have,  is,  by  the  magic  pen 
of  this  marvellous  interpreter,  so  spiritualised  as  to  supersede 
all  literal  fact  and  simple  intelligence ;  not  only  so,  but  the 
Word,  thus  comprehensively  understood,  is  so  exalted,  as 
well  as  so  spiritualised,  as  to  be  the  creative  power  intimated 
in  Genesis,  the  Logos  of  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  of  St. 
John,  and  the  Beginning  qf  the  creation  of  God  of  the 
Apocalypse.3 

More  rationally,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  an  original  interpre 
tation,  the  "  scarlet  beast "  upon  which  the  woman  sits,  as 
described  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Revelation,  is  the 
Word  profaned  with  respect  to  its  celestial  truths  by  the 
rider.  The  rider  is  of  course  the  Church  of  Rome.  For, 
notwithstanding  the  highly  spiritual  essence  of  his  interpre 
tation,  there  is  still  something  terrene,  tangible,  substantial, 
and  practical. 

Morally,  it  may  be  observed,  he  allows  nature,  but  pre- 

i  No.  373.  2  NO.  959. 

3  No.  200.  As  to  the  word  Spiritual  and  Celestial,  yet  Virtually  or  ap 
parently  written  in  heaven,  see  here  num.  669  and  most  expressly  and 
explicitly,  Doctrina  Novae  Hierosolymye  de  Scriptura  Sancta,  num.  70 — 5. 
"  Literac  apud  angelos  regni  spiritunlis  sunt  similes  literis  typographicis 
in  nostro  mundo  ;  et  literae  apud  angelos  regni  coelestis,  quarum 
unajuaevis  etiam  involvit  integrum  sen  sum,  sunt  similes  vetustis  literis 
Hebraicis,  inflexae  vario  modo,  cum  signis  supra  et  intra."  The  difl'er- 
ence,  compared  with  the  Word  Natural,  is  that  for  names  are  sub 
stituted  things,  as  for  Aaron  Priesthood,  for  David  Royalty.  "  Ex  his 
constare  potest,  quod  verbum  in  coelo  sit  correspondens  nostro  vei'bo,  et 
sic  quod  unum  sint ;  nam  correspondentiae  faciunt  unum." 
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scribes  her  order,  consonant  to  all  wisdom  ;  for  instance,  the 
sensual  principle,  and  the  love  of  dominion .  The  implanta 
tion  of  the  sensual  principle  independent  on  the  agent  is 
obvious ;  as  is  consequently  the  innocence,  necessity,  or 
utility  of  that  principle.  The  love  of  dominion  might  be 
disputed.  It  is  distinguished  as  grounded  in  self-love  on  the 
one  hand,  in  love  of  uses  on  the  other.  Love  of  dominion  in 
the  first  form  is  infernal,  in  the  second  ceJestial.  As  grounded 
in  the  love  of  uses,  it  is  identified  with  the  love  of  serving 
one's  neighbour  from  the  Lord.  The  language  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  seems  accordant,  where  He  allows  a  solicitude  for  great 
ness,  but  prescribes  ministration  as  the  mode  of  exercising 
it ;  and  of  St.  Paul,  where  he  urges  the  eager  and  emulous 
Corinthians  to  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  charity,  which  he  proceeds  to  describe.  For  a 
heathen,  Sallust's  distinction  of  ambition  is  creditable  :  "  The 
good  and  the  bad  man,"  says  he,  "  alike  desire  glory,  honour, 
command  :  but  the  one  contends  for  them  by  the  true  way ; 
the  other,  for  lack  of  honest  expedients,  by  fraud  and  fallacy, 
intrigue  and  dissimulation."  "  To  acquire  the  power  of  doing 
good,"  observes  Bacon,  "  is  doubtless  the  true  and  lawful  end 
of  aspiring."1  Of  the  two  moralists  Sallust  has  thus  pre 
scribed  the  process,  and  Bacon  the  end  :  let  a  third,  more 
refined  than  either,  in  relation  to  another  and  an  analogous 
form  of  the  same  ascititious  passion,  define  the  utility,  and 
dictate  the  reception. 

Among  the  many  admirable  Ramblers  of  Johnson,  one, 
not  the  least  admirable,  the  forty-ninth,  is  a  disquisition 
on  the  value  of  fame  ;  fame,  which  is  but  ambition  in  another 
aspect,  and  often  concurrent  or  fundamental  to  the  love  of 
dominion,  though  capable  of  separation  from  it,  as  in  the  mind 
of  "the  Roman  emperor,  who  exclaimed,  "  Oderint,  dum 
metuant"  ;  Let  them  hate  me,  so  they  fear  me.  The  desire  of 
fame  is  approved  as  an  inferior  and  secondary  motive,  which 
may  serve  sometimes  to  revive  our  activity,  when  we  begin 
to  languish  and  lose  sight  of  that  more  certain,  more  valuable, 
and  more  durable  reward,  which  ought  always  to  be  our  first 
hope  and  our  last.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regulated,  rather  than 
extinguished ;  and  fame,  should  it  be  conferred  as  the  only 
recompense  which  mortals  can  bestow  on  virtue,  to  be  accepted 
with  complacence,  not  sought  with  eagerness. 

Similarly,    with    the  love    of    dominion    thus  limited,  in 


1  Nos.  424,  502.  Mark  x.  42—5.  1  Cor.  xii.  31.  Catilina,  x.,  xi.  : 
"  Ille  vera  via  nititur  :  huic  bonae  artes  desunt."  Bacon's  Essays  :  Of 
Great  Place.  "  Sodom,"  somewhat  singularly,  is  Swedenborg's  type  of 
the  "imperii  cupido,"  as  the  Roman  historian  otherwise  expresses 
himself. 
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another  work,  intimately  related  to  the  one  under  considera 
tion,  the  Last  Judgment  and  the  Destruction  of  Babylon, 
Swedenborg  discriminates  between  the  love  of  trade  and  the 
love  of  money.  Love  of  trade  is  love  of  the  common  good. 
This,  where  love  of  money  is  subservient  and  accidental, 
is  spiritual.  It  is,  in  his  experience  and  observation  of  com 
mercial  nations,  or  his  revealed  cognition  of  them,  charac 
teristic  of  the  Dutch,  Where  money  is  the  final  love,  trade 
being  merely  mediate  and  subservient,  the  love  is  natural, 
and  amounts  to  avarice.1  Thus  the  three  great  motives  of 
secular  action,  pleasure,  profit,  honour,  are  rectified  and  de 
termined. 

The  morality  of  Swedenborg  is  generally  exquisite,  the 
Decalogue  its  standard,  accommodated  to  universal  life  with 
out  losing  any  particle  of  its  spirituality.  The  Commandment 
in  his  hands  is  not  only  "just  and  good,"  but  it  is  "  holy."'2 
Duty  is  divided  into  civil,  moral,  spiritual,  after  the  two 
tables,  of  which  the  first  four  precepts  relate  to  spiritual  life, 
the  next  four  to  civil,  the  last  two  to  moral  ;  to  what  is  holy, 
to  what  is  just  or  equitable,  and  to  what  is  sincere.  But  the 
Civil  and  Moral  Life,  to  be  intrinsic,  must  be  subordinate 
and  correlated  to  the  Spiritual :  otherwise  their  excellence  is 
only  superficial,  external,  according  to  that  constant  distinc 
tion  of  outer  and  inner  that  pervades  him.  Spiritual,  in 
another  word,  Religious  principles  are  conscience,  charity, 
love  of  God  or  Christ ;  or  again,  obedience,  which  means 
"  Because  it  is  so  commanded  in  the  Word,"  a  practical 
definition  of  faithful  obedience.  Gain,  honour,  reputation, 
simply  as  such,  or  primary,  are  of  course  selfish  or  worldly 
motives,  at  best  adequate  to  external  observance.  Inactive 
faith,  on  the  other  hand,  truth  not  received  into  the  life,  has 
no  mercy  with  him,  and  is  minutely  distinguished  and  exten 
sively  discussed.  Thought,  finally,  is  identified  with  intention, 
intention  with  will,  and  will  with  action,  action  being  always 
the  real  man,  and  no  will  otherwise,  should  action  be  acces 
sible  ;  no  faith,  but  bare  science  ;  memory,  not  exercise  of 
the  rational  faculty ;  reasoning,  capable  of  proving  true 
false,  false  true,  not  reason  intuitive,  veracious,  pure,  for  it 
necessarily  coexists  with  Divine  truth  and  love.  He  how 
ever  carries  his  idea  of  action  too  far,  when  he  maintains 
charity  not  accessible  to  a  life  of  apparent  piety  such  as  the 
monastic. 

In  the  estimate  of  his  morality  I  have  not  limited  myself 
to  the  Apocalypse  Revealed.     He  has  treatises  more  express 

1  Strictly,  the  work  in  which  this  passage  occurs  is  not  the  Last  Judg 
ment,  but  its  Continuation,  num.  48. 

2  Rom.  vii.  12. 
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and  extended  on  the  subject:  his  World  of  Spirits,  for 
instance,  or  intermediate  state  ;  his  Doctrine  of  Charity  ;  his 
Doctrine  of  Life  for  the  New  Jerusalem  from  the  Decalogue. 
As  a  visionary,  he  is  always  marvellous,  and  at  most  at  any 
time  probable  :  as  a  moralist,  as  a  discerner  of  good  and  evil, 
he  is,  in  general,  something  far  better  ;  he  is  fine,  clear,  con 
vincing  and  correct.  He  exhibits  connexion,  exactness, 
dependence,  and  consequence,  without  waste  of  words  or  fal 
lacy  of  argument.  His  greatest  merit  appears  to  me  to  lie 
in  the  enforcement  of  practice,  more  even  than  not  only  in 
the  probability  or  picturesqueness  of  any  part  of  his  visionary 
ideas,  but,  after  deducting  their  extravagance,  his  expositions 
of  the  sense  and  imagery  of  Scripture.  Nearly  everything  he 
writes  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  reader  more  pure  in  his 
principles,  more  active  in  his  duties. 

He  is  in  the  Apocalypse  Revealed,  as  much  as  any  of  his 
treatises,  the  perpetual  opponent  of  "faith  alone"  as  the  doc 
trine  of  insanity  and  the  fount  of  evil  ;  an  unintellectual 
faith,  verbal,  memorial,  historical,  enforcing  subjection  of  the 
understanding  to  the  acceptance  of  irrational  and  unintel 
ligible  mystery  uiiderived  from  heaven,  and  on  which  no 
light  of  heaven  can  be  reflected.  This  would  be  well,  if  he 
meant  merely  unpractical  faith ;  but  the  allusion  is  to  the 
Divine  nature,  to  the  cross  of  Christ  and  the  merits  of  the 
Redeemer.  The  connexion  has  been  already  traced  in  an 
early  part  of  the  present  paper.1  He  must  be  refuted  simply 
by  the  fact  of  the  transmission  of  those  mysteries  ;  for,  if 
true,  however  capable  of  perverted  application,  they  cannot 
in  themselves  be  unpractical ;  nay,  in  the  very  demand  they 
make  on  the  pride  of  human  understanding,  they  at  once 
bring  it  into  subjection  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and 
qualify  it  for  all  other  faith  and  duty.  Yet  more;  the  ac 
ceptance  of  them,  simple,  vivid,  reverential,  may  be  the  very 
highest  and  most  fructifying  act  of  internal  obedience  com 
petent  to  man,  the  most  commensurate  with  the  infinity  of 
Him  Who  is  pure  spirit  and  Whose  appropriate  temple  is  the 
inmost  recess  and  unmixed  department  of  the  human  soul, 
and  the  chief  qualification  for  the  future  Vision  of  God,  and 
revelation  of  Him  in  His  fulness  so  far  as  accessible  to  created 
intelligences. 

He  finds  fault  with  the  Reformed  for  the  rejection  of  works 
as  "  meritorious  ;  "  not  thai;  he  approves  the  doctrine  of  merit, 
for  he  repeatedly  inveighs  against  it,2  but  that  they  should 

1  Page  395. 

2  Apocalypse,  758.    True  Christian  Keligion,  439.    Earths  in  the  Uni 
verse,  70  (Gibeonites  mystically).     Coronis,  29.    Etc. 
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have  been  led  to  the  abandonment  of  a  sound  antecedent, 
because  a  false  consequence  had  been  deduced  from  it.  Some 
thing  has  been  elsewhere  said  in  the  Catholic  behalf ; x  and 
now  perhaps  it  may  be  replied  to  the  fanatical  objection  here 
imputed  by  him  to  the  Reformed,  that  faith  is  equally  meri 
torious,  for  it  equally  partakes  of  human  agency  and  there 
fore  human  imperfection ;  it  may  be  strong,  weak,  or  fail ; 
and  though  "the  gift  of  God,"  as  an  apostle  says,  is  not  more 
such  than  love  or  any  other  practical  grace,  and  like  the  rest, 
dependent  on  prayer,  and  other  conditions  antecedent  or 
attendant,  for  its  semination  and  development. 

His  faith,  in  the  abstract  sense  of  the  word,  is  unquestion 
ably  practical  and  formed.  The  following  extract  from  his 
Last  Judgment  is  some  specimen  of  his  analytic  manner  : 
whether  theologically  just  let  others  determine.  I  think  in 
the  main  it  is,  as  well  as  psychologically,  and  that  St.  Thomas 
would,  with  the  same  qualification,  assent  to  him.2  "There 
is  no  faith,  if  there  is  no  charity.  It  is  supposed  that  faith 
exists  so  long  as  the  doctrinals  of  the  Church  are  believed ; 
or  that  they  who  believe  have  faith  ;  and  yet  mere  believing 
is  not  faith,  but  willing  and  doing  what  is  believed  is  faith. 
"When  the  doctrinals  of  the  Church  are  merely  believed,  they 
ake  not  in  man's  life,  but  only  in  his  memory,  and  thence  in 
the  thought  of  his  outer  man  ;  nor  do  they  enter  into  his  life, 
before  they  enter  into  his  will,  and  thence  into  his  actions  : 
then  for  the  first  time  does  faith  exist  in  man's  spirit ;  for 
man's  spirit,  the  life  of  which  is  his  essential  life,  is  formed 
from  his  will,  and  from  so  much  of  his  thought  as  proceeds 
from  his  will ;  the  memory  of  man,  and  the  thought  derived 
from  it,  being  only  the  courtyard  by  which  introduction  is 
effected.  Whether  you  say  the  will,  or  the  love,  it  is  the 
same,  since  every  one  wills  what  he  loves,  and  loves  what  he 
wills,  and  the  will  is  the  receptacle  of  love,  and  the  intellect, 
of  which  the  province  is  to  think,  is  the  receptacle  of  faith. 
A  man  may  know,  think,  and  understand  many  things,  but 
those  which  do  not  accord  to  his  will  and  love,  he  rejects 
from  him  when  left  to  himself  to  meditate  from  his  own  will 
or  love,  and  therefore  he  also  rejects  them  after  the  life  of  the 
body,  when  he  lives  in  the  spirit;  for  that  alone  remains  in 
man's  spirit  which  has  entered  into  his  will  or  love  ;  other 
things  being  viewed  after  death  as  foreign,  which  he  turns  out 
of  doors,  and  regards  with  aversion,  because  they  are  not  pro 
perties  of  his  love.  But  it  is  another  thing  when  man  not 
merely  believes  those  doctrinals  of  the  Church  which  are  de 
rived  from  the  Word,  but  wills  them  and  does  them  too  : 
then  faith  is  effected ;  for  faith  is  the  affection  of  truth  from 

i  Sec  pages  383-4.  2  See  page  360 
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the  act  of  willing  truth,  because  it  is  truth  ;  the  act  of  willing 
truth  for  its  own  sake  being  the  spiritual  essence  of  a  man, 
and  divested  of  the  natural,  which  consists  in  willing  truth, 
not  for  truth' s  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  self-glory,  fame,  and 
gain.  Truth,  regarded  apart  from  such  things,  is  spiritual, 
because  in  its  own  essence  it  is  Divine  :  wherefore,  to  will 
truth  because  it  is  truth,  is  also  to  acknowledge,  and  to  love 
the  Divine.  These  two  are  perfectly  conjoined,  and  moreover 
are  regarded  as  one  in  heaven  ;  for  the  Divine  which  proceeds 
from  the  Lord  in  heaven  is  Divine  truth,  and  they  are  angels 
in  the  heavens  who  receive  it,  and  make  it  constituent  of  their 
lives.  These  things  are  said  in  order  that  it  may  be  known 
that  faith  does  not  consist  in  bare  believing,  but  in  willing 
and  in  doing,  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  faith  if  there  is 
no  charity.  Charity  or  love  is  to  will  and  to  do."x 

Such  is  the  relation  of  the  spiritual  man  to  Divine  Truth ; 
and  as  to  that  Grace,  without  which  he  can  do  no  good,  sym 
bolised  by  the  Tree  of  Life,  it  may  be  added  from  the  Coronis 
of  this  eminently  introspective  and  analytic  writer,  that  faith 
consists  in  doing  good  of  oneself,  nevertheless  in  the  convic 
tion  that  it  is  not  from  oneself,  but  from  the  Lord.  Otherwise 
the  good  done  is  only  apparent,  being  inwardly  evil,  because 
there  is  merit,  and  this  is  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  Tree.2 

The  contact  between  Divine  grace  and  human  reception 
or  freedom  is  the  moot  and  ever  insoluble  point.  All  there 
fore  that  even  Swedenborg  can  say  is  that  receptivity  and 
reciprocity  are  in  man  from  the  Lord,  without  which  states 
there  could  be  no  conjunction.  For  this  end  man  is  endowed 
with  freedom  to  think  and  will  as  from  himself,  and  with 
reason,  according  to  which  he  may  think  and  will.  Without 
Divine  gift  and  aid,  then,  there  would  be  neither  faculty  nor 
energy,  yet  are  these  so  hidden  and  identified  in  and  with  the 
recipient  as  to  appear  inherent  and  self-sustained.3  But  for 
this  Divine  qualification,  yet  this  apparent  independence,  there 
would  be  no  combat  with  evil,  no  faith,  no  love,  no  love  of 
truth,  no  truth  consequent  to  love,  no  resistance,  repentance, 
reformation,  responsibility.  Man  is  to  think  and  act  as  if  from 
himself,  yet  to  acknowledge  that  all  truth  and  good,  even  as 
attained  and  realised  by  himself,  are  of  the  Lord.  This,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  condense  him,  may  be  considered  a  good 
practical  rule,  and  deserves  iteration  :  Man  is  to  think  and 
act  as  if  from  himself,  yet  to  acknowledge  that  all  truth  and 
good,  even  as  attained  and  realised  by  himself,  are  of  the  Lord. 
He  is  also  to  examine  himself,  confess  his  sins,  implore  that 

1  Last  Judgment,  num.  36. 

2  Num.  29. 

3  Doctrine  of  Life  from  the  Decalogue,  num.  101-2  and  96.     Apoc.  Eev. 
Bum.  224,  Regeneration. 
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power  without  which  he  can  do  nothing,  to  desist  from  them, 
to  shun  evils  spiritually,  and  lead  a  new  life.1  Whether  in 
this  conflict  of  action  and  persuasion,  this  inspection,  invoca 
tion,  and  vigilance,  lies  his  sole  or  principal  agency,  is  not. 
determined;  or  rather,  even  these  are  of  the  Lord  alone,  but 
in  man  so  as  to  appear  to  emanate  from  himself.  Whether, 
again,  any  light  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  following 
distinction,  let  the  judges  judge  :  "  Man  has  indeed  no  active 
power  in  those  things  from  himself.,  but  still  he  has  a  power  of 
reacting  as  from  himself."2  Man  of  himself,  by  inheritance, 
and  development  of  hereditary  tendency  with  the  attainment 
of  freedom  and  thought  and  the  cognisance  of  the  world  around 
him,  is  prone  to  evil  and  capable  only  of  evil,  not  that  it, 
any  more  than  good,  originates  with  himself,  but  is  the  ema 
nation  of  Hell,  which  he,  to  use  the  sacred  comparison,  im 
bibes  as  water.  For  this  also,  I  may  observe  collaterally,  is 
one  of  his  truths  of  faith,  that  evil  is  not  from  man's  self, 
however  evil  or  capable  of  evil  may  be  his  proprium  :  see  his 
treatise  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  elsewhere.  But  since 
Hell,  in  his  account,  is  composed  exclusively  of  spirits  once 
human  in  the  ordinaiy  sense,  embodied  in  the  world,  it  may 
be  asked,  how  they  became  evil,  or  how  did  evil  commence  at 
all ;  how  did  so  much  as  one  being  become  evil  so  as  to  infect 
others.  It  is  more  consistent  to  suppose  a  distinct,  and  angelic, 
though  degraded  agency.  This  may  only  throw  the  difficulty 
of  evil  a  little  further  back,  but  at  least  it  transfers  it  from 
man,  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  his  assumption  of  man's  non- 
origination  of  it.3 

As  a  whole,  Swedenborg's  analysis,  with  respect  to  what 
I  have  designated  the  moot  point  of  contact  and  co-operation, 
however  minute  and  often  just,  is  not  more  satisfactory  than 
that  of  other  writers  Catholic  and  Scriptural :  rather  is  less 
so,  since,  while  it  inculcates  dependence  on  grace,  conviction 
of  infirmity,  and  liability  to  evil,  it  presents  nothing  solid  or 
tangible  in  which  man's  agency  and  responsibility  can  be  said 
to  consist.  All  is  resolved  into  appearance  of  agency.  It  may 
be  asked  then,  if  the  good  agency  be  so  exclusively  apparent, 
may  not  also  the  evil  be  equally  :  man  therefore  in  equity 
neither  responsible  nor  guilty.  Preferable,  as  leaving  the 
mystery,  not  only  unsolved,  but  not  attempted  to  be  solved, 
or  at  least  in  such  a  state  for  contemplation  as  neither  to  COE- 
found  the  understanding,  nor  enfeeble  the  will,  to  be  sufficient 
for  faith,  yet  to  animate  action,  are  such  propositions  as 
the  following  : — "  Deus  auctor  salutis,  liberum  arbitrium 
tantum  capax.  Tolle  liberum  arbitrium,  non  erit  quod  sal- 

1  Ih.  100,  104,  31,  58. 

2  Ib.  107. 

3  Something  above,  page  191.  • 
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vetur;  tolle  gratiam,  non  imde.  Gratise  operanti  salutem 
consentire  dicitur  libertim  arbitrium,  dum  consentit,  hoc  est, 
duin  salvatur  ;  consentire  enim  salvari  est."1  By  consent,  St. 
Bernard  further  states,  free  choice  becomes  Good- will,  im 
plying  the  union  of  grace  and  nature,  of  grace  as  Good,  of 
nature  as  Will,  for  will  may  be  changed,  but  not  except  into 
other  will,  so  as  never  to  lose  liberty,  otherwise  its  very 
essence  must  have  become  extinct,  yet  its  existence  continue, 
which  is  contradictory.  Consent  is  nobiscum,  the  point  of 
contact  and  union  of  will  and  grace.  Antecedent  to  it  is 
thought ;  and  this,  so  far  as  good  or  true,  is  of  God  sinenobis. 
Deed,  the  third  particular,  follows  :  this,  as  good,  per  nos 
facit  Deus.  Here  the  saintly  speculatist  pursues  St.  Paul, 
1  Cor.  iii.  5  :  Philipp.  ii,  13.  Grace  therefore,  anticipates 
will  in  the  first  instance  ;  accompanies,  co-operates  with  it  in 
the  second  and  third.  Nevertheless  it  may  here  be  inquired, 
how  far  thought,  though  at  the  moment  of  its  occurrence  not 
in  our  power,  may  be  consequent,  under  God,  to  previous 
agency  or  consent.  So  far  for  Good- will ;  Evil,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  of  ourselves.  God  made  good- will,  yet  not  therefore 
Satan  evil.'2 

For  practical  purposes,  which  would  protect  grace  while 
they  entertain  experience,  St.  Augustine's  observations,  in 
his  treatise  on  The  Merits  and  Remission  of  Sins,  are  suffi 
cient  ;  for  while  he,  the  most  disciplined  of  all  controversial 
ists  on  the  specific  subject,  through  his  cotemporaneity  and 
conflict  with  Pelagius,  Coelestius,  and  Julian,  most  acute 
men,  acknowledges  human  dependence,  he  is  not  guilty  of 
Swedenborg's  absurdity,  consequent  to  attempt  at  solution,  of 
determining  human  thought  and  affection,  consent  and  agency, 
to  be  mere  phantasm.  Of  the  point  of  contact,  of  the  mutual 
influence,  of  the  proportion  of  grace  and  the  agency  of  will, 
of  what  is  God's  by  His  Spirit,  of  man's  by  his  nature, 
prior,  inherent,  and  permanent  constitution,  he  says  :  "  Quo- 
modo  inveniri  possit  ignoro."  In  our  discussions  he  pre 
scribes,  Grace  is  not  so  to  be  vindicated,  as  that  we  seem  to 
take  away  free  choice ;  nor  free  choice  so  to  be  asserted,  as  to 
involve  us  in  the  imputation  of  being  ungrateful  for  grace. 
On  the  one  hand  it  is  said  of  whatever  is  good  in  us,  "  What 
hast  thou  that  thou  hast  not  received?  why  then  glory, 
as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  ?"  on  the  other,  "  God  is  my 
helper,"  but  help  implies  some  spontaneity  of  endeavour.3 
Suffice  St.  Bernard  for  him  who  would  exercise  speculation, 
St.  Augustine  for  him  who  is  content  with  action ;  and  the 

1  S.  Bernardus  De  Gratia  et  Libero  Arbitrio,  char).  1. 

2  Ib.  chap.  6. 

»  Lib.  ii.  cap.  18  et  5. 
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conclusion  is  that  we  are  free  in  some  way  and  some  quarter, 
substantially  and  personally  free,  and  consequently  respon 
sible  for  the  good  we  discard,  and  the  evil  in  which  we  in 
dulge  ourselves  That  it  is  so  in  matters  of  morality  and 
justice,  all  yound  philosophy,  all  common  sense,  popular  praise 
and  censure,  human  legislation,  consent  :l  the  analogy  applies 
to  religion,  to  faith  and  truth,  to  love  and  good,  to  grace  and 
choice. 

To  vary  the  scene  for  a  moment,  and  conclude  the  topic  ; 
"  Dr.  Johnson,"  reports  his  biographer,  "  shunned  to  night 
any  discussion  of  the  perplexed  question  of  fate  and  free-will, 
which  I  attempted  to  agitate  :  Sir,  said  he,  we  know  our  will 
is  free,  and  there's  an  end  on't."'2 

To  return  from  this  digression  into  faith  and  dependence, 
in  relation  to  Divine  good  and  truth  and  human  reception 
of  them,  digression,  of  which  I  have  availed  myself  to  present 
more  insight  into  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  Swedish 
theologian  ;  let  something  brief,  and,  if  possible,  practical  and 
salutary,  be  said  on  a  favourite  subject  of  his  invective  and 
refutation,  but  which  nevertheless,  duly  limited  and  under 
stood,  as  it  involves  truth,  deserves  respect. 

"Faith  alone,"  may  be  considered  a  correct  principle,  when 
it  emanates  from  repentance,  in  other  words,  from  sincere 
contrition,  and  purpose  of  obedience  waiting  opportunity  for 
performance ;  or  whatever  be  said  of  emanation,  when  it  co 
exists  with  them.  Our  Lord  claimed  faith  as  the  antecedent 
to  his  miracles  wrought  on  the  body  in  part  or  chief  as  sym 
bolical  of  His  spiritual  cures  which  were  with  those  bodily 
miracles  invariably  concurrent;3  faith  inHis  power,  faith  in 
His  goodness.  Sincere  faith  is  a  state  of  heart  inseparable 
from  charity,  and  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  it  even  in 
Swedenborg's  estimate. 

"  Faith  alone,"  in  the  sense  of  dependence  on  the  agency 
of  Christ  and  the  grace  of  God,  of  acceptance  of  the  truth 
and  subjection  to  the  Law  of  the  Gospel,  which  would  include 
the  Church,  her  creed,  ministry,  services,  processes,  and  sacra 
ments,  is  the  essence  of  Christianity.  Thus,  while  it  excludes 
underived  merit,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  practical.  "  But  without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him,  for  he  that  coineth  to  God 
must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him."1 

1  Arist.  Etli.  iii.  5.     Cudworth  similarly. 

2  Boswell,  October  10th,  1769. 

8  That  this  was  the  case  is  express  as  regards  the  paralytic,  Matt.  ix.  2. 
In  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  is  not  specilied.  Nor  would  I  ven 
ture  the  assertion  except  on  the  authority  of  St.  Thomas,  Tertia,  Qu.  44, 
Art.  3,  ad.  3. 

4  Heb.  xi.  6. 
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Of  Sweden borg's  exposition  of  inspired  prophecy,  as  pre 
sented  in  the  Apocalypse  Revealed,  the  Last  Judgment  arid 
Continuation  of  it  are  the  realisation.  This  occurred  as  a 
fact,  patent  to  himself,  in  the  spiritual  world  in  the  year  1757. 
The  narration  of  it,  as  contained  in  the  two  last-mentioned 
treatises,  is  extraordinary  beyond  conception,  not  at  the  same 
time  destitute  of  a  certain  plausibility  derived  from  imagina 
tion  operating  on  known  fact :  take,  for  instance,  his  account 
of  the  location  and  characteristics  of  the  English.1  By  Last 
Judgment,  it  should  be  observed,  is  not  meant  either  the  first 
or  the  final,  if  any  such  as  final  there  shall  be,  for  it  is  not 
the  Judgment  intimated  in  Daniel,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Peter,  or  St.  John.  Such  judgments  from  time  to  time 
occur  at  critical  periods  of  the  world's  existence,  or  at  the 
close  of  specific  religious  dispensations,  so  as  to  supply  Heaven 
continuously  with  accession  of  inhabitants  ;  and  changes  in 
the  spiritual  world,  always  I  believe,  according  to  his  theory 
and  that  of  his  followers,  precede  changes  in  the  material 
and  sublunary.  Of  the  literary  series  now  specified,  he  who 
has  read  the  first,  will  be  prepared  for  the  second  and  the 
third ;  and  the  reverse.  The  general  theory  pertinent  to  all 
three  is  that  the  predictions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
relate  to  what  is  not  only  without  question  the  greatest  phe 
nomenon  of  history,  but  in  comparison  with  which  all  else 
is  small,  the  Christian  Church  ;  its  depravation  by  Romanist 
and  Reformed ;  and  the  reconstruction  of  it  in  the  form  of 
the  new  Jerusalem,  in  which  a  trinity  of  person,  not  of  per 
sons,  will  be  believed,  Jesus  be  acknowledged  as  the  one  sole 
proper  God  and  Lord,  as  well  as  Divine  Man,  and  observance 
of  the  Decalogue  made  the  rule  of  life,  the  condition  of  feli 
city,  the  secret  and  equivalent  of  repentance  and  regenera 
tion,  of  charity  and  faith.  Couple  this  theory  with  its  sup- 

1  Continuation,  num.  39 — 47.  Num.  47 mentions  "a certain  English 
man  "  often  seen  by  him  in  his  spiritual  peregrinations.  He  is  described 
as  having  written  a  hook  some  years  previous,  erroneous  in  maintaining 
'•  a  conjunction  of  faith  and  charity  by  an  influx  and  interior  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  the  patient  himself  being  neither  conscious  nor 
co-operant,  not  so  much  as  in  shunning  evil  and  doing  good  though  with 
acknowledgment  of  the  source  of  efficacy ;  and  in  excluding  the  external 
exercises  of  charity  from  any  concern  in  salvation,  but  admitting  them 
for  the  sake  of  the  public  good.  William  Law  seems  nearest :  examine 
his  Dialogues,  Letters,  and  Address  to  the  Clergy.  Law's  Prescription 
of  Stillness  recalls  a  glowing  passage  in  the  Mysterium  Magnum  of  the 
Teutonic  philosopher,  to  which  it  is  now  not  possible  to  do  more  than 
allude.  There  are  several  points  of  assimilation  between  Law  and  Swe- 
denborg ;  and  as  Law  was  in  later  life  impregnated  by  Behmen's  tran 
scendentalism,  Swedenborg  might  be  attracted  to  him",  yet  without  ap 
proving  all  his  opinions.  Law  died  in  1761 ;  the  Continuation  was 
printed  in  Amsterdam  in  1763. 
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posed  realisation,  and  his  Judgment  may  so  far  seem  to  have 
descended  into  the  material  world,  that  tremendous  revolu 
tions  in  religion,  policy,  and  society,  have  folio  wed  its  celebra 
tion  in  the  spiritual.      But  that  is  not  yet,  nor  apparently 
likely  to  be,  more  favourable  to  his  own  than  the  old  systems 
of  religion.   Leaving  therefore  insulated  history  and  experience 
out  of  sight,  and  demanding  some  supernatural  evidence,  his 
main  appeal  must  be,  in  the  absence  of  other  credential,  to 
the  Prophetic  Word,  whether  Old  or  New  ;  and  here  his  in 
terpretation  is  to  be  rejected,  so  damnatory  of  other  Chris 
tianity,  so  commendatory  of  his  own.     With  all  her  faults  of 
conduct   and  all  her  mutations  of  fortune,  the   foundation, 
progress,  and  sanctity  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  a  suitable 
illustration  of  prophecy  in  its  most  lofty  passages,  while  the 
unfulfilled  remainder  may  refer  to  a  further  development  of 
it,  if  not  in  the  propitious,  in  the  antichristian  form  of  its 
fulfilment.      With   respect  to  his  own  Jerusalem,  whatever 
hope  or  confidence  the  founder  might  entertain  of  its  success, 
it  must  be  allowed  on  the  other  hand  that  after  a  lapse  of  a 
hundred  years  it  is  slow  to  spread.     More  consistent  therefore 
witli  fact,  as  well  more  probable  in  prophecy,  than  the  success 
of  his  theology,  and  the  ecclesiastical  edifice  attemptnd  to  be 
constructed  by  it,  is  that  degeneracy  should  proceed  till  Anti 
christ  shall  arrive ;  for  consider  the  views  now  growing  more 
and  more  prevalent,  more  and  more  openly  vindicated,  among 
men  of  the  most  enlarged  acquirements,  and  in  all  other  respects 
perhaps  but  religion  of  the  most  correct  intelligence,  eccle 
siastics  not  excluded,  regarding  creation,  the  "  one  blood  "  of 
man,  the  deluge,  the  chronology,  inspiration,  history,  prophecy, 
and  miracles  of  Scripture.1   Far  from  any  minute  and  internal 
sense  of  it,  much  more  one  so  exaggerated  as  Swedenborg's, 
the  very  cortical  and  literal   is   threatened  with  rejection. 
Some  may  say,  Magna  est  veritas,  et  prcevalebit :  yes,  Scripture 
truth.     Undoubtedly  :  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  conquer 

1  The  last  phenomenon  of  this  kind  manifested  itself  in  the  most  open 
manner  on  the  subjects  of  Ethnology  and  the  Antiquity  of  Man  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  August,  Sep 
tember,  1863.  The  names  of  Lyell  and  Crawfurd  were  conspicuous.  The 
science  of  the  moderns  is  concursive  with  their  theology.  I  speak  plainly, 
because  I  rely  upon  Scripture  facts  in  the  face  of  science,  however  plau 
sible,  however  authoritative.  The  facts  of  Scripture  are  important,  for 
with  them  must  ultimately  stand  or  fall  the  theology. 

What  is  a  revelation,  in  short,  but  a  fact  asserted  by  him  to  whom  it  is 
imparted,  or  assumed  by  those  who,  after  inquiry,  confide  in  him  ?  nor 
will  it  be  possible  in  many  places,  if  at  all,  to  separate  the  doctrine  from 
the  history.  Scripture  doctrine,  at  our  rate  of  proceeding,  will  soon  be 
reduced  to  the  mental  and  moral  worth  of  each  sacred  writer,  and  the 
proportion  of  his  worth  will  be  decided  by  that  public  opinion  which  is 
too  often  popular  and  sectional  caprice. 
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in  such  ways  and  times  as  some  of  us  suppose,  by  force  of 
argument,  public  opinion,  the  conviction  of  mankind  ;  and  it 
may  be  necessary  that  the  multitude  of  men  should  look  upon 
Him  whom  they  have  pierced  before  they  will  be  convinced 
of  His  authority  and  mission,  though  it  will  then  be  too  late 
to  receive  the  truth  except  as  in  the  sense  applicable  to  those 
spirits  of  whom  it  is  said  that  already  they  believe  and 
tremble. 

I  have  praised  the  science  of  Swedenborg,  though  contested 
the  theology  :  let  the  present  paper  conclude  with  mention  of 
a  work  of  middle  nature.  His  Outlines  of  a  Philosophical 
Argument  on  the  Infinite  is  a  fine  specimen  of  abstract 
reasoning  and  metaphysical  deduction  ;  and  so  far  from  pre 
senting  aught,  religiously  speaking,  to  be  condemned,  there 
is  much  to  be  admired.  It  appeared  in  1734,  ten  years  prior 
to  his  assumption  of  the  prophetic  character.  With  the 
advantage  of  Christian  illumination,  it  may  be  compared  to 
Proclus  the  Platonic  philosopher's  two  treatises  on  Provi 
dence  and  Evil,  in  its  evolution  of  truth  and  judicial  manner. 
There  is  nothing  here  heretical  or  fanciful.  The  Father  and 
the  Son  are  distinct,  une,  divine,  as  infinity  and  the  nexus 
with  finity.  Imperfection  increases  with  remoteness  of  causa 
tion,  after  the  first  nexus.1  Body,  therefore,  is  most  subject 
to  it.  The  soul,  immediate  from  God,  and  perfect,  as  far  as 
competent  to  finity,  in  the  primary  constitution  of  man, 
restores  the  balance.  The  soul,  later,  became  subject  through 
the  Fall,  and  the  body  preponderated.  The  only  begotten 
Son  again  connected  both  with  the  infinite  by  taking  on  Him 
the  finite,  inclusive  of  it  in  the  last  effect  as  well  as  in  the 
first.  Thus,  at  once  God  and  man,  He  is  the  Mediator  between 
the  finite  and  the  infinite.  Faith,  however,  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  the  extension  of  the  benefit  of  this  mediation  to 
individuals  :  implicit  faith  in  the  Infinite,  where  specific 
knowledge  of  the  Mediator  is  not  accessible,  for  he  who,  so 
circumstanced,  has  faith  in  the  Infinite  does  not  exclude  from 

1  Proclus  assigns,  besides  order,  co-ordination.  Order  distinguishes 
the  degree  of  proximity  to  the  One  Good,  in  proportion  to  which  prox 
imity  the  Good  is  participated.  Co-ordination  implies  the  conversion  of 
divided  natures  to  the  One  Good,  and  without  it  the  world  would  not  be 
one.  Such  is  the  state  of  things,  or  condition  of  being,  that  it  may  be 
inferred  to  be  necessary  that  all  things  should  participate  Providence, 
but  that  the  participations  should  not  bo  the  same  :  that  all  should  par 
ticipate,  indeed,  on  account  of  co-ordination  ;  but  not  of  the  same  things, 
on  account  of  order,  which  causes  some  things  to  be  first,  others  to  be 
second,  and  others  to  be  succesive  to  these.  Without  order  there  would 
not  be  variety,  without  co-ordination  not  unity  :  by  means  of  both  they 
co-exist  and  are  established.  On  Providence. 
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faith  the  only-  begotten  Son,  though  he  does  not  distinguish 
between  the  two,  because  he  cannot  :  more  than  implicit,  in 
those  who  have  opportunity  to  know  Him  ;  for  the  quality  of 
faith  is  determined  by  knowledge,  and  its  perception  rendered 
distinct  and  full  ;  consequently,  where  knowledge  is  given,  it 
and  faith  are  inseparable.  Furthermore,  and  finally,  through 
Him,  by  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace  we  are  led  to  true 
religion,  and  made  children  of  God,  and  not  of  the  world  i1  0 


s   sc  omna 


Swedenborg  wrote  in  Latin,  more  perhaps  in  quantity  than 
some  who  fancy  themselves  scholars  have  read  of  substantial 
matter  in  whatever  quarter  of  its  literature.  His  style  is  on 
the  whole  creditable,  even  in  his  academical  exercise  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  at  Upsal,  probably  his  first  essay 
in  the  art  of  authorship.  This  consists  *of  a  compilation  of 
Sentences  from  Syrus,  Seneca,  and  other  moralists,  illustrated 
by  notes,  of  which  it  must  be  allowed  that  so  far  as  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  them  after  Erasmus,  Scaliger,  and  Gruter, 
they  deserve  the  praise  of  terseness  and  concinnity.  His 
Camena  Borea  I  have  not  had  opportunity  to  see.  The  style 
of  his  scientific  treatises,  especially  in  the  medical,  or  quasi- 
medical  portion  of  them,  though  earlier,  is  nearer  perfection 
than  that  of  his  theological.  The  Latin  was  yet  the  literary 
medium  of  Europe,  when  the  Reformation  was  less  remote, 
and  consequently  the  traditional  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
Latin  more,  the  knowledge  of  living  tongues  external  to  the 
native  little  attainable,  and  the  international  communication 
not  to  be  compared  with  that  since  called  into  existence  by 
the  application  of  steam  and  the  subsidence  of  war.  Still, 
notwithstanding  all  the  modern  opportunity,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  regretted  that  the  Latin  was  not  allowed  to  retain  its 
prerogative  as  the  vehicle,  not  indeed  of  popular  and  ephe 
meral  literature,  a  contradiction  or  an  impossibility,  but  of 
theology,2  law,  medicine,  philosophy,  scholarship,  and  science. 
It  has  more  claim  to  universality,  and  is  more  accessible  to 
attainment,  than  any  other  single  language  ;  nor  can  a  suffi- 

1  Sections  x.,  xiii.,  xiv. 

2  One  contributive,  as  regards  this  country,  to  the   acquirement   of 
copious  and  classical  Latinity  in  a  past  period,  assuredly  not  Catholic, 
still  not  so  given  to  innovation  and  contempt  of  antiquity  as  its  Victorian 
successor,  may  have  heen  the  prospect  or  possibility  of  being  elected 
to  Convocation,  where  much  was  yet  transacted  in  a  learned  language. 
Smalridge  and  Atterbury,  for  instance,  might  have  been  so  animated  and 
qualified  for  their  displays   of  elegance.      The  stimulus  indeed  would 
directly  operate  only  on  the  clergy,  but  through  them,  as  the  tutors  and 
models  of  the  people,  would  extend  its  ramifications  to  the  remainder  of 
society,  as  the  same  wave  both  strikes  the  stones,  and  stirs  the  sands. 
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cientj  reason  be  assigned,  why  the  improvement  of  it  should 
not  have  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the 
development  of  discovery,  by  the  coinage  or  infusion  of 
adapted  terminology.  It  promoted  depth  of  thought,  pro 
priety  of  arrangement,  dependence  of  clauses,  periodicity  of 
structure,  and  elegance  of  expression.  It  refined  the  taste, 
improved  the  attention,  and  invigorated  the  understanding. 
It  enforced  assiduity  and  imparted  accuracy,  for  he  who  is 
studious  of  words  will  be  better  qualified  to  discern  things. 
One  proof  of  Arnold  of  Rugby's  love  of  innovation  is  that,  in 
an  editorial  capacity,  he  set  the  example  of  abandoning  it. 
With  the  thorough  cultivation  of  the  ancient  exemplars,  not 
only  great  scholarship  in  dead  languages,  but  classical  litera 
ture  in  living  will  have  subsided. 
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"  Iracundior  est  paulo :  minus  aptus  acutis 
Naribus  liorum  hominum.     Rideri  possit  eo  quod 
Rusticius  tonso  toga  defluit,  et  male  laxus 
In  pede  calceus  haeret :  at  est  bonus,  ut  melior  vir 
Non  alius  quisquam  :  at  tibi  amicus  :  at  ingenium  ingens 
Inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore."    HORACE. 

THESE  lines  are  selected  to  head  the  present  paper,  because, 
while,  if  memory  serve,  his  biographer  cites  them,  to  a  certain 
extent  and  subject  to  some  qualification  they  are  true  in  ap 
plication  to  Johnson  as  a  man,  a  moralist,  and,  incomparably 
better  than  either,  a  Christain.  As  it  is  customary  in  this 
volume  to  annex  a  translation, let  it  be  virtually  presented  in 
the  metaphor  of  Bishop  Home : 

"  To  reject  wisdom,  because  the  person  of  him  who  communicates  it  is 
uncouth,  and  his  manners  are  inelegant,  what  is  it  but  to  throw  away  a 
pine-apple,  and  assign  for  a  reason  the  roughness  of  the  coat?" — Olki 
Podrida,  No.  13. 

Too  much  is  made  of  this  very  remarkable  man  in  the 
present  day,  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  which  con 
stituted  the  principal  regard  of  his  cotemporaries.  They 
valued  him  more  for  his  writings  ;  we  value  him  more  for  his 
conversation.  Their  tendency  might  be,  in  a  general  sense, 
to  overestimate  his  genuine  worth  :  ours  is  not  to  estimate 
him  correctly ;  to  overlook  what  is  most  valuable,  to  value 
what  were  better  uupraised.  "  His  philosophy  is  platitude, 
his  morality  commonplace  :  his  talk  is  practical,  and  that 
of  a  man  of  the  world."  My  taste  may  be  peculiar,  yet  I 
must  candidly  confess  that  I  should  think  more  highly  of 
Johnson  had  his  conversation  never  been  promulgated ;  and 
that  I  would  rather  miss  the  whole  of  Boswell,  except  the 
Letters,  than  the  Prayers  and  Meditations  singly  considered. 
There,  with  all  his  infirmity,  inequality,  "  superstition,"  and 
"  Popery,"  he  is  contrite,  humble,  mortified,  and  reverential. 
Some  of  the  Prayers,  indeed,  are  so  excellent,  as  to  be  the 
nearest  approach  of  any  in  the  language,  not  excepting  Laud's 
and  Taylor's,  to  the  Catholic  forms  of  the  English  prayer- 
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book.  Let  the  student  use  the  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  his 
studies  and  endeavours ;  the  author,  that  composed  prior  to 
the  undertaking,  and  doubtless  often  offered  during  the  prose 
cution  of  the  Rambler ;  he  who  would  be  temperate,  whether 
to  regain  or  retain  the  virtue,  the  prayer  for  temperance ;  he 
who  is  bereaved  of  the  chief  solace  of  earthly  pilgrimage,  that 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  or  who  has  lost  an  exemplary  friend, 
that  of  thanksgiving  for  the  knowledge  of  the  life  and  sense 
of  the  death  of  Hill  Boothby ; l  he  who,  mature,  and  conscious 
of  his  wants  and  miseries,  is  in  the  addition  of  another  year 
to  his  life,  whether  in  reference  to  himself  personally,  or  the 
solar  revolution,  the  prayer  on  his  birth-day  or  that  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  year ;  he  who  has  attained  the  age  of  man 
assigned  as  the  limitation  in  the  psalm  of  Moses,  the  prayer 
on  the  prolongation  of  his  life  to  his  seventieth  year ;  he  who 
approaches  the  most  profitable,  yet  most  awful  of  all  inquiries, 
that  on  the  study  of  religion  ;  and  he  who,  in  the  prospect  of 
death,  is  about  to  receive  the  chief  consolation  of  Christianity, 
that  on  his  receiving  the  Sacrament  for  the  last  time.2  In 
this  man  were  united  the  solidity  of  a  philosopher,  the  imagin 
ation  of  a  poet,  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  and  the  sensibility 
of  a  Christian. 

"  Who  many  a  noble  gift  from  Heav'n  possest, 
And  Faith  at  last,  alone  worth  all  the  rest."     COWPEE. 

In  his  didactic  writings  there  is  perhaps,  after  the  observa- 

Miss  Boothby  was  Johnson's  third  flame  in  the  enumeration  of  Miss 
Seward,  the  others  being  Lucy  Porter,  Molly  Aston,  and  Mrs.  Thrale. 
Some  of  her  letters  were  saved  by  his  servant  Barber  from  the  confla 
gration  to  which  the  Doctor  consigned  his  papers  a  few  days  before  his 
decease.  These  fell  subsequently  into  the  hands  of  Wright,  a  Lichfield 
surgeon,  who  published  them  by  Sir  Eichard  Phillips's  co-operation  in 
1805.  There  are  thirty-two  in  all,  to  which  three  are  annexed  from  the 
Doctor  to  the  lady. 

Miss  Boothby  was  religiously  impressed;  "the  fair  and  learned 
devotee,"  as  Miss  Seward  designates  her.  Law  and  Romaine  are  men 
tioned  in  the  letters  among  her  favourite  books.  With  her  Christianity, 
which  corresponded  to  theirs,  she  strove  to  impregnate  her  admirer :  he 
pronounces  that  "  there  is  little  new  in  them,  except  the  forms  of  expres 
sion  ;  which  may  be  sometimes  taken,  even  by  the  writer,  for  new  doc 
trines."  Law  had,  nevertheless,  many  years  before,  by  his  own  acknow 
ledgment  in  Boswell,  proved  "  quite  an  overmatch  for  him,"  and  saved 
him  from  irreligion,  if  not  infidelity.  This  was  during  his  residence  at 
Oxford.  The  last  particular  worth  present  notice  in  the  letters  is  her 
description  of  his  epistolary  style  :  "  Much  sense  in  few  and  well-chosen 
words : "  a  good  substitute  for  the  words  of  Plutarch  in  a  preceding 
page,  321. 

2  Prayers  and  Meditations,  edited  by  George  Strahan,  Vicar  of  Isling 
ton,  1785.  Pages  145,  9,  81,  22,  20,  180,  176,  174,  222,  216.  There  are 
several  of  excellence  on  his  birthday  and  the  new  year ;  and  another  on 
temperance,  page  70. 
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tion  of  Godwin,  not  much  that  is  original,  there  is  unques 
tionably  much  that  is  salutary,  as  well  as  much,  to  use  his  own 
words  in  his  last  Rambler,  that  is  "  exactly  conformable  to  the 
precepts  of  Christianity  ;  "  l  and  this  is  conveyed  in  a  form  so 
noble,  that  the  defect  is  almost  more  than  compensated,  so 
that  were  I,  with  these  prepossessions  and  experiences,  about 
to  be  confined  to  a  desert  island  with  permission  to  select  a  few 
books,  the  Rambler  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  present  itself 
to  my  mind ;  certainly  not  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  though  far 
more  acceptable  to  the  modern  taste,  and  appreciable  by  the 
worldly  mind.  His  province  might  be  that  of  a  philosopher : 
he  was  too  wise  and  good  to  aim  at  being  a  phantastic  one,  how 
ever  novel,  however  intricate,  like  Hume  his  coternporary,  at 
the  cost  of  received  and  consecrated  truth.2  Lord  Auchinleck 

1  An  inquisitor,  adjudicating  this  book's  fitness  for  the  Index  might 
perhaps  point  to  No.  110,  where  it  contrasts  "penance"  with  "repent 
ance."     Boswell,  or  one  of  the  memorialists,  states  that  this  paper  con 
verted  a  priest  to  Anglicanism.     Perhaps  other  slightly  objectionable 
passages  might  be  adduced  from  other  quarters,  as  an  Adventurer,  No. 
126,  where  the  essayist  touches  retirement  from  active  life  in  order  to 
piety  with  a  sublime  yet  censorious  pen,  on  the  ground  of  that  deficiency 
of  "  usefulness,"  of  which  men  now  talk  without  knowing  what  they  mean. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded,  the  inquisitor  would  favour  Johnson 
as  readily  as  perhaps  any  English  writer  of  weight  and  volume.  * 

2  With  all  deference  to  Lord  Brougham,  who  comments  on  the  first  in 
his  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters,  two  of  the  best  stories  on  record  of  Johnson 
or  any  other  man  are  his  refusing  to  cross  the  Thames  in  •  a  boat  with 
Hume,  and  turning  away  from  introduction  to  Abbe  Raynal.     Of  these 
facts,  the  first  is  known  ;  the  second  may  be  found  in  Mrs.  Chapone's 
Letters,  No.  57.      The  refusal  of  St.  John  to  go  into  the  bath  where 
Cerinthus  was,  the  retort  of  Polycarp  on  Marcion,  and  the  deprecation  of 
the  lyric  poet,  may  recur  : 

— "  Vetabo,  qui  Cereris  sacrum 
Vulgarit  arcanse,  sub  iisdern 

Sit  trabibus,  fragilemque  mecum 
Solvat  phaselum.     HOE.  3,  Carm.  Ifin. 

Who  dares  withdraw  the  sacred  veil, 
Make  truths  of  faith  a  vulgar  tale, 
Shares  not  my  board,  treads  not  my  pale, 
Plies  not  my  oar,  hoists  not  my  sail. 

Johnson,  it  should  be  recollected,  occupied  a  magisterial  position :  and 
might  lessen  or  promote  religion  and  morality  in  others,  the  heresiarchs 
themselves  not  excepted,  by  his  laxity  or  severity. 

There  is  a  "perfect"  hatred,  and  an  ethical  nemesis.  He  who  wishes 
to  know  what  the  first  is,  let  him  consult  St.  Augustine,  Enarr.  in  Ps. 
cxxxviii.  22  (Anr/lice,  cxxxix),  with  the  concluding  part  of  his  preamble 
to  the  following  psalm ;  he  who  the  second,  Aristotle,  Eth.  ii.  8.  Both 
have  their  seasons,  and  both  may  be  salutary.  If  some  have  not  been 
reclaimed  by  their  exercise,  others  have  been  deterred,  others  been  con 
firmed.  Scripture,  old  and  new,  abounds  in  this  spirit,  which  love  may 
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on  one  occasion  ridiculed  his  son  for  "  pinning  himself  to  the 
tail  of  an  auld  dominie,  who  keepit  a  schule  and  cau'd  it  an 
acaudemy."  The  words  may  be  understood  in  a  wider  sense 
as  meaning  that  Bos  well  followed  one  aspiring  to  the  dignity 
of  a  philosopher,  but  incapable  of  founding  a  sect  or  con 
structing  a  system ;  and  it  might  be  retorted  that  the  days 
of  philosophic  independence  should  have  subsided,  since  Chris 
tianity  is  come  to  supersede  disputation  with  regard  to  all 
essential  and  important  truth,  religious,  psychical,  and  moral, 
and  to  make  it  incumbent  on  intellect  to  subserve  and  illus 
trate,  not  controvert  or  ignore  it.  The  author  of  the  Rambler 
cared  not  for  indiscriminate  fame,  solicitous  only  to  be  re 
membered  as  the  benefactor  of  mankind ;  and  the  very  words 
at  the  conclusion  where  he  reviews  his  labours  seem  expressly 
to  repudiate  sophistry,  however  successful,  admired,  and  ap 
plauded.  They  are  too  noble,  too  exemplary  to  be  omitted  : 
"I  shall  never  envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  learning 
obtain  in  any  other  cause,  if  I  can  be  numbered  among  the 
writers  who  have  given  ardour  to  virtue,  and  confidence  to 
truth."  Johnson  is,  in  the  modern  acceptance  of  the  terms, 
more  properly  a  sage  than  a  philosopher ;  a  sage,  which  is  to 
be  more  than  a  philosopher,  for  as  a  philosopher  seeks  wisdom, 
so  a  sage  finds  and  prescribes  it.  A  late  critic,  in  proof  of 
*  English  literary  prowess,  signalises  Hume  as  permanently 
affecting  the  mind  of  Europe  by  his  scepticism :  it  is  true, 
but  a  distinction  of  which  England  little  needs  be  proud: 
rather  let  her  pride  herself,  as  in  the  same  lax  and  infidel  age 
with  the  Scotch  essayist,  having  produced  such  a  Christian 
moralist  as  Johnson.  Even  Frederick  Schlegel,  in  his  History 
of  Literature,  the  only  mention  to  my  knowledge  he  makes  of 
him,  somewhat  scornfully  talks  of  "  the  critic  Johnson  :  " 
probably  he  only  knew  him  by  his  Preface  to  Shakspere  and 
Lives  of  the  Poets  :  had  he  known  him  by  his  Rambler  and 
Rasselas,  a  mind  so  eminently  Christian  as  Schlegel's  would 
have  venerated  him  as  a  moralist,  exquisite,  forcible,  balanced, 
and  didactic,  correct,  useful,  comprehensive,  and  practical. 
He  who  shall  adopt  his  principles,  and  conform  himself  to  his 
rules,  might  almost  be  content  without  more  instruction,  not 
merely  mental  and  moral,  but  Christian  and  Scriptural. 

Let  the  author  of  the  Papers  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  of 
himself  circumstantially,  that  is,  in  more  than  the  expression 

wield  as  the  most  effective  weapon.  Distinguish  your  infidel,  whether  he 
be  weak  or  malignant.  Be  sure  also  of  your  own  courage,  capacity,  and 
vocation.  These  premises  granted,  something  then  becomes  due,  in 
cases  of  emergency,  to  God,  as  well  as  man  ;  to  truth,  as  well  as  charity. 
The  qualification,  however,  for  the  noble  species  of  moral  indignation 
now  commended,  is  rare,  more  rare  perhaps  than  the  real  occasions  for 
it.  I  have  never  known  more  than  one  genuine  instance  of  it  in  society. 
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of  an  opinion  or  pronunciation  of  a  judgment.  In  accordance 
to  a  principle  inculcated  somewhere  in  conversation  by  the 
English  moralist,  and  exemplified  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,1  he  at  one  time  of  life  kept 
a  record  of  his  reading,  and  in  it  occurs  the  following  passage 
dictated  by  a  perusal  of  part  of  the  Rambler  :  I  first  read  these 
admirable  essays  about  my  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year. 
They  were  read  irregularly,  not  consecutively,  as  their  con 
stitution  admits,  yet  neither  cursorily,  for  they  were  studied 
profoundly,  they  were  ever  in  my  hand,  the  object  of  my 
highest  veneration  and  esteem  ;  they  accompanied  me  on  foot 
or  on  horseback,  as  Erasmus  lost  no  part  of  his  time  ;2  they 
attracted  me  instinctively,  they  were  frequented  consciously, 
they  invigorated  my  style,  elevated  my  sentiments,  and  con 
firmed  my  principles.  Bred  under  the  tuition  of  a  Christian 
mother,  not  less  Christian  godmother,  severe  and  prope- 
catholic  grandmother,  it  was  a  rule  with  me  as  with  Brutus 
to  read  in  order  to  be  a  better  man,  and  the  wish  was  in  this 
quarter  fully  gratified  ;  the  spirit  of  the  author  coincided 
with  the  aspiration  of  his  reader.  Nor  was  the  precise  period 
of  that  first  perusal  unseasonable,  whether  the  development 
of  mind  be  considered,  or  the  entrance  into  life.  That  such 
was  the  effect  has  long  been  my  conviction,  and  it  was  pleasing 
to  me  lately  to  observe  that  Webster,  the  author  of  a  large 
and  most  useful  dictionary,  had  been  similarly  impressed. 
Next  perhaps  to  the  Bible,  the  Catechism,  and  the  Prayer- 
book,  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  the  Progress  of  Bunyan,  and 
Holy  Living  of  Taylor,8  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rambler; 
whose  author  was,  at  least,  as  yet,  in  his  general  life,  and 
particularly  in  the  composition  of  these  papers,  as  Eusebius 
in  one  place  says  of  Justin,  "  a  genuine  devotee  of  the  true 
philosophy ; "  in  another,  "  In  the  garb  of  a  philosopher 
heralding  the  Word  of  God."  Long  after  the  first  acquain 
tance  the  partiality  continued,  nor  perhaps  after  the  twentieth 
resumption  was  there  any  satiety.  Still  of  late  years  the 
devotion  has  been  less,  for  the  purpose  had  been  served  ;  and 
I  have  now  re-read  the  fourth  volume,  or  the  last  forty-nine 

1  Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works,  edited  by  Lord  Sheffield.     "  Abstract 
of  my  Readings."     "Journal  of  my  Actions,    Studies,   and  Opinions." 
"  Collection  of  my  Remarks  and  Detached  Pieces  on  different  Subjects." 

2  Ne  totum  illud  tempus  in  quo  equo  fait  insidendum,  iUiteratis  fitbulis 
tereretur :  "  lest  the  hours  which  he  was  obliged  to  spend  on  horseback 
should  be  tattled  away  without  regard  to  literature."     Rambler,  No.  108. 

8  Nor  let  the  name  of  Sherwood  be  overlooked.  Her  narratives,  small 
or  great,  have  been  another  and  constant  source  of  benefaction  and  delight, 
whether  in  early  childhood  or  mature  life.  Seldom  could  they  be  read 
without  many  tears  of  sublimity  or  sympathy.  The  observation  is  made 
as  a  tribute  of  gratitude. 
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papers,  in  the  copy  of   my    youth,   not    only  with  renewed 
admiration,  but  with  some  approach  to  novelty,  so  as  to  be 
able  perhaps  to  form  a  more  impartial  estimate.     I  will  now 
only  observe  that  Johnson    displays  uncommon  knowledge 
of  mankind,  as  represented  by  its  English  or  London  type, 
and  not  merely  of  the  internal  operation  of  mind,  the  regula 
tion  of  study,  the  peculiarities  of  scholars,  the  infirniitfes  of 
authors,  the  rules  of  criticism,  and  the  art  of  literature;  and 
that  he  was  evidently,  as  he  said  colloquially,  already  "  run 
ning  about  the  world,"  with  wisdom  in  his  head,  and  religion 
in  his  heart.     Take  the  abstract  one   on  favour  not  easily 
gained  by  the  poor,  Serotinus,  the  student,  the  fortune,  legacy, 
and  lottery-hunters,  the  young  nobleman    about  town,  and 
others  among  these  later  papers.1      They  are  mere  essays,  it 
is  true,  brief,  and  commonly  independent  on  each  other,  such 
as  Warburton  might  contemn  :  2  it  was  in  accommodation  to 
the  necessity  of  his  position  which  did  not  permit  choice  or 
dictation  ;  to  the  taste    of  his   time   inherited,  adopted,  and 
preferred ;  and  to  his  own  opportunity  of  composition,  then 
engrossed  by  the  preparation  of  his  dictionary.     The  wonder 
is,  circumstanced  as  he  was,  not  that  he  wrote  so  well,  but 
that  he  could  write  at  all.     Yet  some  of   them  may  be  pro 
nounced  grammata  teleia,  perfect  compositions,  specimens  of 
that  "  mass  of  sense  "  and  mastery  of  language,  which  are 
among  the  highest  human  attainments,  and  were  eminently 
conspicuous  in  their  great  author.     He  gar  ton  logon  /crisis, 
says  Longinus,  polles  esti  peiras  teleutaion  epigennema :    The 
discrimination  of  words  is  the  last  result  of  extended  experi 
ence.     Such  are  the  hundred  and  sixty-ninth,  the  hundred  and 
eighty-third,  the  hundred  and  eighty-fifth,  and  especially  the 
hundred  and  seventy-fifth  numbers.     The  two  hundred  and 
third  is  vere  Johnsonus,  characteristic  of  the  author,  a  good 
specimen  of  what  some  may  characterise,  in  his  own  language, 
his  philosophic  gloom,  his  syllables  of  sadness,  his  intimacy, 
whether  through  sickness  or  misfortune,  with  the  bitterness  of 
being ;  but  which  all  that  appreciate  him  at  his  true  worth  must 
allow  to  have  been  his  Christian  sensibility.     The  concluding 

1  Nos.  166, 165,  179,  182, 197—8,  181,  194—5. 

2  See  ante,  page  222.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  Warburton  might  include 
"  this  Johnson  "  among  his  Essayists,    "in  a  later  letter,  October  31st, 
1765,  twenty-three  days   after  the   appearance  of  the  edition  of  Shaks- 
pere,  the  Bishop  deals  with  the  commentator  in  terms  of  strong  indigna 
tion  and   unmerited   contempt.     Yet  his   rival  had  treated  him  with 
deference  and  discrimination.     These  two  master-minds  wei^e  mayis pares 
quam  similes. 

Evident  indications  of  intimacy  with  Warburton  present  themselves  in 
the  Papers.  These  are  now  reserved,  and  may  in  part  appear  on  a  future 
page,  as  calculated  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  a  volume  which  would 
combat  infidelity  as  well  as  advocate  Catholicism. 
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number,  in  which  he  discusses  his  reception  and  design,  is  an 
emanation  of  magnanimity. 

It  is  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the  poetic  beauty  and  artistic 
unity  of  his  allegories,  or  the  magnificence  and  instruction  of 
his  oriental  tales.  His  allegories  have  not  been  equaled  by 
those  of  any  writer  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  Addison  and 
Goldsmith  not  excepted.  That  on  Wit  and  Learning  cannot 
be  surpassed :  it  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  extant  in  any 
language.  It  will  be  right  however  to  mention,  that  the 
Rambler's  own  preference  was  of  Rest  and  Labour.1 

The  author  of  the  posthumous  papers,  as  has  been  seen,  far 
less  valued  the  talk  of  Johnson  than  his  writings  ;  and  thought 
he  perceived  a  degeneracy  in  his  later  life,  a  luxurious  and 
inactive  one  as  compared  with  the  days  of  his  dependent  and 
regular  authorship.  Another  passage  from  the  literary  memo 
randa,  dictated  by  a  perusal  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Anecdotes,2  may 
illustrate  his  opinion  on  both  subjects. 

Croker  has  made  copious  extracts,  content  with  which  I 
had  previously  disregarded  the  entire  work,  which  now  I  find, 
notwithstanding  the  occasional  flippancy  and  perhaps  acrimony 
of  the  writer,  to  contain  so  much  that  is  instructive  and 
interesting  as  to  make  it  seem  worthy  republication.  Nor 
would  that  probably  be  unsuccessful,  such  is  the  salutary 
avidity  to  which  the  public  mind  has  re-attained,  to  know 
whatever  relates  to  that  extraordinary  man.  May  my  co- 
temporaries  be  attracted  by  his  talk  and  peculiarities  to  study 
his  writings  and  imitate  his  piety  !  then  the  avidity  will  have 
realised  its  result.  With  all  my  admiration  and  esteem  of 
him,  carried  at  one  time  of  life  perhaps  to  excess,  I  will  now, 
freshened  by  these  anecdotes,  and  pursuant  to  the  Aristotelian 
process  of  regaining  the  moral  equipoise,  collect  or  deduce 
some  of  his  faults,  assuming  for  awhile  the  mask  of  an  enemy, 
such  as  he  in  a  Rambler,  Butler  in  a  Sermon,  and  Smith  in 
his  Moral  Sentiments,  recommend  as  the  best  antidote  to  self- 
deceit,  or  instrument  to  attain  the  mean  of  wisdom.3  In  the 
idea  of  an  enemy  falsehood  is  not  necessarily  included  :  it  is 
sufficient  that  the  censure  should  be  unqualified,  and  the 
virtues  overlooked. 

Johnson  is  a  gross  feeder,  though  sometimes  running  into 
the  other  extreme,  capable  of  abstinence,  but  not  temperance. 
Whatever  worldlings,  considerate  of  themselves,  may  say  in 
its  vindication,  his  gluttony  was  doubtless  owing  to  a  consti- 

1  Nos.  22,  33.  2  Fourth  Edition,  1786. 

8  Rambler,  No  28.  Butler,  Sermon  x.  The  passage  in  Smith  I  have 
failed  to  find.  His  general  prescription  is  of  a  third  person  or  real  spec 
tator  ;  an  internal  metamorphosis  that  Butler  also  advises  in  the  review 
of  injury,  Sermon  ix. 
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tution  capable  of  accommodating  itself  to  any  kind  and 
amount  of  food,  which  as  he  indulged,  the  indulgence  reacted 
on  mind,  and  ultimately  constituted  a  habit.  His  famine,  in 
the  early  days  of  his  authorship,  seems  exaggerated  :  on  the 
other  hand,  the  indolence  and  loquacity  of  his  later  life  were 
ill  fitted  to  qualify  him  for  temperance,  or  to  prevent  him 
from  what  he  somewhere  colloquially  terms  the  absorbing 
occupation  of  a  man's  thoughts,  dreaming  of  his  dinner  during 
the  whole  of  the  morning.  Yet  it  is  observable  that  his 
gluttony,  though  it  could  not  fail  to  embarrass  his  philosophy 
left  his  wit,  promptitude,  language,  and  Latinity  unimpaired.' 
Having  apparently  indulged  in  wine  during  the  previous  part 
of  life,  for  the  last  forty  years  he  with  some  inequality  of 
practice  declined  it,  and  confined  himself  to  tea,  considering 
himself  at  liberty  to  imbibe  it  copiously  and  unseasonably. 
As  Tyers  said  humorously, 

"  Te  veniente  die,  te  decedente  canebat :  " 

of  which  take  for  a  paraphrase  his  own  description  of  himself, 
in  the  review  of  Hanway,  as  "  a  hardened  and  shameless  tea- 
drinker,  who  has,  for  twenty  years,  diluted  his  meals  with 
only  the  infusion  of  this  fascinating  plant ;  whose  kettle  has 
scarcely  time  to  cool ;  who  with  tea  amuses  the  evening,  with 
tea  solaces  the  midnight,  and  with  tea  welcomes  the  morning."2 
Stock,  in  his  valuable  Life  of  Beddoes,  and  criticism  of  that 
physician's  Hygieia,  not  improbably  regards  this  as  aggra 
vating  the  hypochondriasis  and  irritability,  to  which  may  be 
added,  the  disturbed  rest  of  the  great  lexicographer.  Then, 
he  inverts  the  hours  of  nature  and  reason,  given  to  sit  up 
more  than  half  the  night,  to  lie  in  bed  more  than  half  the 
day.  Like  Luther,  as  observed  by  Erasmus,  he  was  "  a  man 

1  As  an  example  of  the  last,  see  the  capital  description  of  his  valedic 
tory  dinner  at  Streatham,  in  Croker,  October  6,  1782  :    "  Pransus  sum,' 
&c.     Less  apropos,  the  Hebridean  odes,  though  despised  by  Brougham, 
may  be  pronounced  Horatian,  both  in  spirit  and  manner. 

The  account  of  the  dinner  is  worthy  transcription  into  a  work  so 
inordinately  pedantic  as  the  present : — "  Pransus  sum  Streathamise  agni- 
num  crus  coctum  cum  herbis  (spinach)  comminutis,  farcimen  farinaceum 
cum  avis  passis,  lumbos  bovillos,  et  pullum  gallinse  Turcicae  ;  et  post 
carnes  missas,  ficus,  uvas,  non  admodum  maturas,  ita  voluit  anni  intern- 
peries,  cum  malis  Persicis,  iis  tamen  duris.  Non  laetus  accubui,  cibum 
modice  sumpsi,  ne  intemperantia  ad  extremum  peccaretur.  Si  recte 
memini,  in  mentem  venerunt  epulse  in  exequiis  Hadoni  celebratae. 
Quando  Streathamiam  revisam  ?  " 

2  Literary   Magazine,   1757.      His  principal  deviation  lasted  several 
years,  somewhere  about  1752 — 64.     His  motive  of  abstinence  was  clearly 
mental,  moral,  and  constitutional  gain.     The  desistence  from  wine  and 
suppers  relieved  his  hypochondriasis,  and  restored  "  freedom  of  mind," 
as  he  records  in  his  Meditations,  17th  August,  1767. 
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of  extremes,"  no  philosopher  of  the  mean  :  as  Boswell  himself 
acknowledges,  "  everything  about  his  character  and  manners 
was  forcible  and  violent,  there  never  was  any  moderation." 
He  is  one  while  querulous  of  disease;  another, insolent  in  pre 
tending  to  disregard  it.  Except  talk,  of  which  he  is  ever 
insatiable,  being  incapable  of  solitude,  he  is  ever  dilatory 
and  indolent,  in  spite  of  incessant  regret,  and  resolution  to 
do  more,  to  spend  his  days  to  better  purpose,  to  read  more, 
to  lie  in  bed  less.  He  is  full  of  anomalies  of  conduct  and 
versatility  of  opinion  ;  of  morbid  fears  in  a  Christian  sense  : 
of  the  terror  of  dissolution,  enhanced  probably  by  his  way  of 
talking  of  it  ;  of  scruple,  though  he  condemned  scruples  in 
others;  of  quarrel,  though  be  proscribed  quarrels  Such  is 
often  his  precipitance  of  conversation,  that  notwithstanding 
that  arrogance  which  this  relater x  is  obliged  to  concede,  he  is 
necessitated  to  apologise  :  now,  Sapientis  est  nihil  agere, 
which  will  include  dicere,  quod  poenitere  possit ;  A  wise  man 
will  beware  of  the  occasions  of  regret.  He  is  very  frequently 
a  bully,  a  challenger,  and  a  leveler.  Yet  though  emphatic 
and  violent  himself,  he  awards  his  preference  to  the  cool  and 
easy  conversationist,  such  as  Browne 2  and  Beauclerc.  How 
ever  able  and  instructive,  his  talk  was  terribly  in  excess,  and 
therefore  "  wanted  not  sin,"  teeming  with  remark  and  retort 
of  more  than  rough,  of  unfeeling  and  offensive  character, 
ambitious  of  victory,  shifting  its  advocacy,  uncertain,  un 
equal,  and  capable  of  either  side  :  nor  in  general  is  it  calcu 
lated  to  inspire  either  charity  or  contentment,  but  harsh  or 
rash  judgment,  unfeeling  disregard  and  gloomy  dissatisfaction . 
Though  unbecoming  a  philosopher,  his  love  of  paradox  was  a 
less  fault,  in  the  face  of  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and 
even  his  own  personal  experience,  whether  from  tenacity  of 
prejudice,  limitation  of  view,  derivation  from  his  own  stan 
dard,  insensibility  of  spirit,  or  tyranny  of  dictation.  Of  his 
prejudices  Carlyle  supplies  a  good  defense,  the  strength  of  his 
affections.3  Philosophically  considered,  the  best  part  of  his 
conversation  and  demeanour  is  that  of  which  the  account 
passed  under  his  own  cognisance,  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  ; 
and  of  the  dialogues  in  Boswell,  one  of  the  most  amiable  and 
dispassionate  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Doctor's 
old  friend  Edwards ;  one  of  the  most  pithy  and  preceptive 

1  Mrs.  Piozzi.  2  Hawkins  Browne. 

3  Essay  on  Johnson,  originally  published  in  Eraser's  Magazine,  May, 
1832.  It  is  observable  of  this  writer  that  his  Parly  style  is  much  less 
abrupt,  eccentric,  and  fragmentary  than  his  later  ;  that  it  partakes  much 
less  of  the  comet  and  the  aerolite,  and  approaches  much  nearer  lo  plane 
tary  regularity ;  that  it  is  less  chaotic,  and  more  attuned  to  the  music 
of  the  spheres. 
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occurs  at  Billy's  table,  where  Mrs.  Knowles,  the  clever  and 
resolute  Quakeress,  is  the  principal  respondent.1 

Let  us,  on  the  principle  already  established,  go  to  one  of 
his  less  partial  cotemporaries  for  an  estimate.  Miss  Seward, 
by  her  letters  and  sonnets,  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
genius  :  she  was  one  of  the  few  who  sought  not  to  humour 
that  formidable  converser,  but  spoke  her  mind  with  sincerity 
and  fortitude.  Some  mutual  aversion  was  naturally  the  con 
sequence  :  how,  therefore,  does  she  describe  his  manner  ?  After 
characterising  the  talents  of  Lichfield,  one  of  them  Darwin, 
whose  reception  of  their  great  townsman,  when  he  might  pay 
them  his  annual  -visit,  was  rather  emulous  or  distant  than 
amicable  or  deferential,  she  proceeds  :  "  Certainly,  however, 
it  was  an  arduous  hazard  to  the  feelings  of  the  company  to 
oppose,  in  the  slightest  degree,  Dr.'  Johnson's  opinions.  His 
stentor  lun^s  ;  that  combination  of  wit,  humour,  and  elo 
quence,  which  could  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason  ; 
that  sarcastic  contempt  of  his  antagonist,  never  suppressed, 
or  indeed  softened  by  the  due  restraints  of  good  breeding, 
were  sufficient  to  close  the  lips,  in  his  presence,  of  men,  who 
could  have  met  him,  in  fair  argument,  on  any  ground,  literary 
or  political,  moral  or  characteristic.^ 

Even  that  devoted  and  diligent  biographer,  whose  admira 
tion  of  his  hero  went  so  far  as  to  inspire  imitation  of  his 
peculiarities,3  is  obliged  to  admit,  in  the  summary  of  his  great 
work,  Johnson's  indulgence  of  the  temptation  to  which  his 
superiority  exposed  him.  "  Exulting,"  says  Boswell,  "in  his 
intellectual  strength  and  dexterity,  he  could,  when  he  pleased, 
be  the  greatest  sophist  that  ever  contended  in  the  lists  of 
declamation  ;  and  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction  and  a  delight 
in  shewing  his  powers,  he  would  often  maintain  the  wrong 
side  with  equal  warmth  and  ingenuity ;  so  that  when  there 
was  an  audience,  his  real  opinions  could  seldom  be  gathered 
from  his  talk  ;  though  when  he  was  in  company  with  a  single 
friend,  he  would  discuss  a  subject  with  genuine  fairness." 
That  Johnson  was  wiser  than  most  men  ;  that  "  knowledge" 
as  his  biographer  remarks,  "  which  we  often  see  to  be  no  better 
than  lumber  in  men  of  dull  understanding,  was  in  him  true, 
evident,  and  actual  wisdom,"  must  be  conceded  ;  but  such  a 
misuse  of  his  powers  as  is  thus  imputed  was  not  merely  a 
defect,  but  a  most  gross  and  essential  defect  of  wisdom. 
The  complaint  and  testimony  of  Lord  Charlemont,  an  eye 

1  April  17,  15  ;  1778. 
Life  of  Dr.  Darwin,  page  76.     Ed.  1804. 

3  On  this  tendency  in  inferior  minds  the  Rambler  may  be  consulted, 
No.  164  ;  and  South's  second  Sermon  on  Proverbs  xxix.  5. 

Some  remarks  on  South,  and  Johnson  in  relation  to  him,  are  reserved 
for  the  present. 
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and  ear-witness,  for  he  was  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club, 
is  to  the  same  effect.  u  As  to  Johnson's  conversation,"  says 
he,  "  it  is  highly  curious,  interesting,  and  instructive ;  but  as 
displaying  those  powers  of  (genuine)  logical  ratiocination,  for 
which  he  so  much  valued  himself,  and  is  so  extolled  by  his 
biographer,  it  is  lamentably  defective  ;  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  reasonings,  as  they  are  called,  is  complete  sophistry.  He 
once  gave  an  instance  of  his*  preference  for  a  temporary  con 
quest  in  argument  to  its  stability  or  efficacy,  which  is  to  be 
deplored.  In  arranging  the  defence  which  was  to  be  made 
for  Baretti,  on  his  charge  for  murder,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  Mr. 
Burke  and  he  differed,  and  with  vehemence,  about  some  part 
of  it.  By  his  own  confession  afterwards,  there  would  have 
been  no  difference,  had  there  been  no  audience.  Now,  if  the 
defence  which  Johnson  suggested  had  been  adopted  by  Baretti, 
and  failed  ;  consequently,  perhaps,  endangered  his  life  ;  what 
could  Dr.  Jonhson  have  said  for  being,  at  such  a  meeting, 
influenced  by  the  applause  of  his  audience  !  "  But,"  adds  his 
Lordship,  "  when  victory  was  not  the  object,  and  he  gave  his 
opinions  dispassionately,  he  was  admirable.  His  remarks  on 
the  general  business  of  life  and  manners  cannot  be  surpassed; 
and,  as  a  teacher,  indeed,  as  Milton  says,  '  teacher  best  of 
moral  wisdom,'  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  reverence  for, 
and  my  obligations  to  him."1 

Johnson  himself  may  seem  to  intimate  a  sense  of  the  obli 
quity  thus  by  repeated  and  indisputable  testimony  imputed  to 
him,  when  he  says,  "  No  man  at  times  talks  more  laxly  than  I 
do."  His  great  power  of  estimating  probability  on  either  side 
of  a  question,  discernible  in  his  writings  as  well  as  in  his  con 
versation,  is  his  best  apology,  and  may  prompt  those  less 
endowed  with  it  to  pause  before  they  condemn.  The  posses 
sion  of  such  insight  will  not  indeed  vindicate  disputation 
against  conviction,  no,  not  so  much  as  in  matters  less  impor 
tant,  nor  even  additionally  to  repress  conceit  or  castigate  im 
pertinence  in  an  adversary,  a  motive  that  seems  sometimes 
to  have  impelled  him,  but  only  where,  to  speak  in  terms  which 
constitute  the  title  of  one  of  his  Adventurers,  "  different 
opinions  may  be  equally  plausible."  In  controversy,  as  is 
observed  in  that  paper,  "  he  who  differs  from  us  does  not 
always  contradict  us;"  and  in  oppositions  of  conduct,  it  is 
possible  that  of  two  parties  "  each  is  right,  but  that  each  is 
right  only  for  himself."  Nor  than  the  following  proposition 
can  anything  be  more  philosophical  :  "  As  a  question  becomes 
more  complicated  and  involved,  and  extends  to  a  greater 
number  of  relations,  disagreement  of  opinion  will  always  be 
multiplied ;  not  because  we  are  irrational,  but  because  we  are 

i  Life,  vol.  i,  page  402-3. 
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finite  beings,  furnished  with  different  kinds  of  knowledge, 
exerting  different  degrees  of  attention,  one  discovering  con 
sequences  which  escape  another,  none  taking  in  the  whole 
concatenation  of  causes  and  effects,  and  most  comprehending 
but  a  very  small  part,  each  comparing  what  he  observes  with 
a  different  criterion,  and  each  referring  it  to  a  different  pur 
pose."1 

The  ambition  of  colloquial  prowess  is  a  serious  evil,  still  to 
some  extent  a  prevailing  one.  especially  at  the  universities, 
and  may  have  been  promoted  by  so  distinguished  a  precedent. 
Let  an  antidote  be  presented  by  one  who  seems  to  understand 
the  art  of  self- culture  and  the  conditions  of  mental  improve 
ment  better  than  the  Broughams,  the  Palmerstons,  and  the 
Gladstones,  in  their  occasional  extra-parliamentary  digres 
sions  from  policy  into  education  and  literature.  "  There  is 
nothing  more  common,"  observed  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  a  late 
inaugural  address  to  the  Polytechnic  Institution  at  Southamp 
ton,  "  than  for  persons  to  like  to  dispute,  to  discuss  a  subject, 
to  provoke  by  the  earnestness  with  which  they  pursue  a  para 
dox  and  answer  every  objection  and  difficulty  raised  against 
them,  and  then  say  it  was  all  a  joke  ;  it  was  done  by  way  of 
trying  their  skill  against  yours.  A  man  ought  never  to  take 
a  part  which  he  does  not  believe.  Inward  truthfulness  is  as 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  sound  moral  character  as  ex 
terior  truthfulness.  I  will  say,  never  maintain  a  thing  that 
you  do  not  believe,  never  dispute  a  principle  for  disputation's 
sake,  never  consider  it  a  mere  recreation  to  be  warring  on  the 
side  of  falsehood,  or  immorality,  or  anything  that  is  wrong. 
I  knew  an  instance  in  which  the  fondness  for  disputation  and 
discussion  led  to  the  person  who  did  not  believe  in  his  cause 
bringing  the  other  over  and  converting  him  to  a  falsehood. 
Such  a  course  of  proceeding  is  a  serious  moral  offence.  The 
mind  ought  in  everything  to  be  accustomed  to  form  a  just 
judgment.  If  it  becomes  accustomed  to  loose  ideas  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  what  will  be  the  result  when  it  has  to  pro 
nounce  a  stern  judgment  on  itself,  to  overcome  temptation, 
and  when  everything  depends  upon  that  uprightness  of 
mind  which  is  able,  from  long  practice  and  constant  training, 
on  no  occasion  to  swerve  by  a  hair's  breadth  on  one  side  or 
the  other  ?"2 

The  moralist  may  himself  support  the  casuist,  and  Johnson 
as  a  writer  condemn  Johnson  as  a  speaker  ;  for  it  is  note 
worthy  that  there  is  an  admirable  Rambler,  the  ninety-fifth, 

1  Adventurer,  No.  107. 

2  September  17,  1863.     Cf.  Chillingworth,  ante,  page  208.     The  valu 
able  passage  in  the  text  is  of  course  an  interpolation,  as  in  some  previous 
instances. 
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entitled  Pertinax,  the  Sceptick,  who,  bred  in  the  house  of 
dissentient  and  divided  parentage,  where  he  learnt  at  once  to 
be  acute  and  accommodating,  tampers  in  adult  life  with  minor 
truth,  problem,  and  possibility,  till  he  discards  religion  and 
effaces  morality :  he  is,  however,  happily  reclaimed  by  that 
very  pride  which  had  devastated  him,  when  he  found  himself 
deserted  by  the  wise  and  good.  By  degrees  he  regains  the 
perception  of  successive  truth,  and  experiences  corresponding 
pleasure  in  the  recovery  of  it.  "  The  habit,"  it  is  well  said, 
"  of  considering  every  proposition  as  alike  uncertain,  left  me 
no  test  by  which  any  tenet  could  be  tried."  The  great  mo 
ralist  of  course  attacked  no  principle  that  he  deemed  import 
ant  to  mankind  or  society ;  yet  if  he  invaded  dubious  but 
valuable  probability,  he  endangered  truth  of  real  moment ; 
and  if  he  did  not  imperil  himself,  rendered  weaker  minds 
more  exposed  to  universal  or  particular  scepticism. 

Another  consequence,  though  of  less  magnitude,  incident 
to  such  triflers  with  their  own  and  others'  reason  and  con 
sciences,  might  be  added  ;  itself  also  perceptible  in  what  is 
left  on  repeated  record  of  Johnson  by  his  sensitive,  however 
sometimes  partial  biographer ;  and  that  is,  not  to  be  known 
when  they  speak  their  mind  ;  or,  to  adopt  the  more  forcible 
expression  of  the  Aristotelian  apothegm,  in  reference  to  the 
gain  of  falsehood,  not  to  be  believed  when  they  affirm  the 
truth.1  Like  the  boy  in  the  fable,  they  cry  Wolf,  till  every 
reasonable  person  disregards  them,  even  when  they  mean  to 
be  serious,  and  are  least  willing  not  to  be  heard. 

Coste,  1  recollect,  who  lived  in  the  same  family  with  Locke, 
Lady  Mashain's,  for  the  seven  last  years  of  the  philosopher's 
life,  and  had  therefore  opportunity  to  know  him  well,  records, 
in  his  account  of  his  character,  that  whenever  Mr.  Locke 
came  in  contact  with  professed  disputants,  solicitous  to 
attain  victory,  not  to  unravel  truth,  "  if  he  did  not  before 
hand  take  a  strong  resolution  of  keeping  his  temper,  he 
quickly  fell  into  a  passion.  But  his  anger,"  we  are  further 
informed,  "  never  lasted  long,  and  if  he  retained  any  resent 
ment,  it  was  against  himself  for  having  given  way  to  so 
ridiculous  a  passion  ;  which,  as  he  used  to  say,  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm,  but  never  yet  did  the  least  good."  Be  that  as 
it  may  with  respect  to  the  passion  in  general,  nothing  there 
fore  seems  to  have  been  more  calculated  to  excite  it  in  that 
great  philosopher  than  to  observe  this  voluntary  misemploy  - 
ment  of  the  rational  faculty  in  others ;  such  was  his  sense  of 
its  appropriate  use,  his  love  of  truth,  and  impartiality  in  the 
conduct  of  his  own  inquiries  and  conversation. 

The  truthfulness,  therefore,  prevalent  in  the  writings  of 

1  Dioj.  Laert.  Aristottlcs,  cap.  xi. 
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Johnson,  and  the  known  inculcation  of  adherence  to  precise 
truth  in  the  statement  of  less  important  fact  so  strictly  in 
culcated  by  him  in  his  conversation,  considered,  it  might 
appear  surprising  that  such  a  man  should  err  in  the  more 
grave  particular  of  a  disregard  of  conviction  in  the  advocacy 
of  principles  and  the  attainment  of  conclusions,  did  we  not 
recollect  that  precept  is  one  thing,  that  example  is  another  ; 
-and  that  pride,  in  other  words,  the  love,  exercise,  and  exhibi 
tion  of  selfish  superiority,  is  the  temptation  incident  to  in 
tellect,  its  first  and  last  obliquity,  which  interrupted  the 
harmony  of  heaven,  ejected  man  from  paradise,  devastated 
natural  religion,  is  fundamental  to  every  form  of  disobedience, 
and  now  threatens  to  counteract  that  which  was  designed  for 
its  own  proper  corrective,  Christianity  itself. 

Great  as  Johnson's  services  undoubtedly  were  as  a  moralist, 
especially  in  an  age  when  infidelity  was  rapidly  infecting 
England  and  Europe,  accompanied  by  its  inseparable  atten 
dants,  vice,  vanity,  and  selfishness ;  yet  as  he  was  in  that 
capacity,  however,  rather  eclectic1  and  practical,  than  specula 
tive  and  original,  it  does  not  perhaps  represent  the  principal 
or  permanent  benefit  that  he  conferred  on  his  country,  and 
therefore  not  probably  the  paramount  mission  in  order  to 
which  Providence  bestowed  on  him  such  splendid  abilities. 
England  in  his  day,  and  much  more  since,  was  rapidly  gain 
ing  preponderance  in  the  world,  through  her  constitution, 
commerce,  colonies,  and  civilisation,  though  not  her  religion, 
irrespective  of  her  own  blood.  Concomitant  to  them  her  lan 
guage  would  be  diffused.  But  her  influence  would  be  less  in 
proportion  to  the  imperfection  of  that  great  instrument  of 
movement,  communication,  and  progress.  Johnson  was 
selected  exactly  in  time  to  improve  it,  to  impart  vigour,  in 
telligibility,  precision,  and  elegance.  That  such  was  primarily 
his  mission,  the  gift  of  language  vouchsafed  him,  at  once 
weighty,  forcible,  and  symphouious,  improved  and  perfected  by 
continuity  of  art  and  application,2  needs  only  be  considered. 

1  "  Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri, 

Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tempestas  deferor  hospes:" 
is  the  titular  motto  to  some  old  editions  of  the  Rambler. 

a  "  Ne  id  quidem  tacendum  est,  quod  Ciceroni  placet,  nullum  nostrum 
usquam  negligentem  esse  sermonem  ;  quicquid  loquemur,  ubicunque,  sit 
pro  sua  ratione  perfecturn.  Ac  nescio  an  utrumque  cum  cura  et  studio 
fecerimus,  invicem  prosit,  ut  scribendo  dicamus  diligentius,  dicendo 
scribamus  facilius."  Quintilian,  lib.  x.,  fin. 

That  Johnson  by  such  a  process  attained  his  excellence  of  conversation 
was  confessed  to  his  biographer.  The  habit  formed,  vigilance  in  the  acts, 
consonant  to  the  constitution  of  the  rational  mind,  became  less  neces 
sary  to  be  observed.  No  doubt,  his  facility  of  composition  was  the  re- 
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Collectively,  his  country  is  more  indebted  to  him  than  any 
other  of  its  writers.  The  merit  of  his  prose  productions  is 
twofold  :  in  the  moral  part  of  them  he  was  still  philological, 
in  the  philological  he  could  not  cease  to  be  moral.  As  at  the 
close  of  the  Rambler  he  might  justly  claim  to  have  "  laboured 
to  refine  our  language  to  grammatical  purity,  and  to  clear  it 
from  colloquial  barbarisms,  licentious  idioms,  and  irregular 
combinations ;  something,  perhaps,  to  have  added  to  the 
elegance  of  its  construction,  and  something  to  the  harmony 
of  its  cadence ;"  so  is  his  English  Dictionary  not  merely  con 
spicuous  for  the  logic  and  perspicuity  of  its  definitions  and 
distinctions,  but  for  the  illustrations  from  valuable  authors 
that  pervade  it,  which,  while  they  aptly  exemplify  the  varieties 
of  meaning  assigned  to  words,  commonly  convey  some  useful 
or  important  lesson  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  virtue,  and  religion. 
Such  are  the  selections,  such  the  names  imported  or  excluded, 
as  to  throw  lustre,  not  only  on  his  learning,  labour,  judgment, 
and  memory,  but  his  piety,  prudence,  severity  and  conscien 
tiousness.  Sensible  of  the  weight  and  worth  of  his  thesaurus, 
and  foreseeing  the  probable  position  that  it  would  occupy  in 
English  literature,  he  was  determined  to  admit  neither  infi 
delity  nor  levity,  however  fortified  by  reason,  illuminated  by 
genius,  enlivened  by  wit,  and  consecrated  by  time. 

suit  of  similar  endeavour,  till  at  length,  with  the  aid  of  constant  practice 
exacted  by  his  calling,  it  become  "  quite  mechanical,"  his  own  forcible 
expression  in  reply  to  Reynolds,  who  wondered  how  he  could  throw  off 
a  Rambler  in  the  midst  of  conversation  and  company. 
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(See  pages  155,  422.) 

"  Romanas  autem  soliti  contemnere  leges, 
Judaicam  ediscunt  et  servant  ac  metuunt  jus, 
Tradidit  arcano  quodcunque  volurnine  Moses."     Juv. 

Heedless  of  Boman  lore,  Luther's  pretense, 
They  torture  Moses,  till  he  's  lost  all  sense. 

LET  me  confess  myself  to  have  encountered  a  difficulty  here  in  the 
selection  of  a  motto.  The  one  prefixed,  or  at  least  its  version,  may 
somewhat  characterise  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation,  however 
more  applicable  to  certain  Scripture  critics  of  our  own  day,  but  re 
ceives  no  illustration  from  the  subsequent  analysis,  which,  theologi 
cally,  is  to  the  honour  of  his  judgment,  penetration,  and  orthodoxy. 
Let  it  be  said,  however,  in  vindication  of  that  extraordinary  treatise, 
that  it  established  the  theocracy  of  the  Israelites  by  a  process  of 
argument  of  which  even  his  enemy  Bolingbroke  felt  the  force  and  the 
originality. 

Two  such  eminent  men  as  Johnson  and  Warburton,  living  in  the 
same  age,  could  not  well  fail  to  animadvert  on  each  other,  especially 
since  they  were  brought  in  contact  by  identity  of  pursuit,  the  com 
mentary  on  Shakspere.  Either  disliked  the  other's  style,  Warburton 
certainly  with  less  reason.  Let  the  Bishop's  be  attempted. 

He  sometimes  anglicises  a  Latin  word  in  a  manner  condemned  by 
some  critics  of  no  less  writers  than  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Dr.  John 
son  ;'  for  instance,  "atrabilare"  (iary),  "morigerant."  On  the  other 

1  Browne,  especially  in  that  very  learned  and  inquisitive  work,  his 
Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Vulgar  Errors, 
carries  the  practice  to  an  egregious  excess.  Johnson  is  temperate,  and 
whether  he  derive  or  invent,  may  be  accepted.  He  might  with  justice 
affirm  in  his  last  Rambler  :  "  When  common  words  were  less  pleasing  to 
the  ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their  signification,  I  have  familiarised  the 
terms  of  philosophy  by  applying  them  to  popular  ideas,  but  have  rarely 
admitted  any  word  not  authorised  by  former  writers."  See  tbe  customary 
circumspection  and  wisdom  of  the  man.  Browne,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  a  modern  eye,  appears  capricious  and  pedantic.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
to  be  said,  that  many  of  his  cotemporaries  went  far  beyond  him,  so  that 
he  might  presume  thus  to  censure  them  in  his  Preface,  indirectly  vindi 
cating  his  own  forbearance.  "If  elegancie  still  proceedetb,  and  English 
pens  maintain  that  stream  we  have  of  late  observed  to  flow  from  many,  we 
shall  within  a  few  years  be  fain  to  learn  Latin  to  understand  English, 
and  a  work  will  prove  of  equall  facility  in  either."  Pseud.  Epid.  fo.  2nd 
edition,  1650. 
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hand,  he  uses  some  cant  or  vulgar  phrase,  in  the  vehemence  of  his 
argument  or  the  severity  of  his  indignation.  Probably  the  Lincoln's 
Inn  Sermons  are  the  best  specimens  of  his  manner,  written  as  they 
were  for  an  erudite  audience  and  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers. 
Occasionally  his  periods  and  expressions  are  worthy  his  great  co- 
temporaiy,  Johnson,  but  for  their  force  rather  than  their  elegance. 
The  most  sustained  resemblance  will  perhaps  be  found  in  the  sermon 
before  the  King  in  1761,  of  which  the  text  is,  "  Fools  make  a  mock 
at  sin ;"  and  with  it  may  be  compared  Johnson's,  on  the  "  scoffers" 
predicted  by  St.  Peter,  both  in  point  of  moral  nemesis  and  compass 
of  phrase.  The  subject  was  congenial  to  either  mind.  But,  unlike 
the  author  of  Rasselas  and  the  Rambler,  Warburton  never  writes 
with  philosophic  calmness  ;  it  was  incompatible  with  his  warmth  and 
polemic  tendency.  Nevertheless,  his  style  often  exhibits  the  stamp 
of  genius,  of  a  mind  animated  and  absorbed  by  the  subject,  and 
therefore  emanating  in  the  most  concise  and  appropriate  expression: 
"  Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn." 

Nor  is  he  incapable  of  rhetorical  beauty  or  propriety ;  as,  in  the 
noble  comparison,  a  favourite,  for  he  twice  uses  it,1  of  the  human 
mind  to  the  rainbow  in  its  discrimination  of  the  Divine  attributes  ; 
and  the  assimilation,  at  the  end  of  the  second  of  the  Four  very  able 
and  instructive  Letters  to  a  Friend,  of  Bolingbroke's  irreligious 
system,  mixed,  muddy,  and  mischievous,  to  the  turbulent  and  dirty 
Severn,  flowing  in  the  vicinity  of  Allen's  grounds. 

His  letters  are  some  index  of  a  man,  and  passages  might  lie 
selected  illustrative  of  these  observations  from  the  correspondence 
with  Kurd,  of  which  not  the  least  conspicuous  would  be  the  letter 
on  the  Lisbon  earthquake,  an  event  that  naturally  led  the  writer  to 
consult  all  his  discrimination  of  Divine  government  in  the  conduct 
and  co-ordination  of  material  and  moral  laws.  He  has  a  sermon  on 
the  subject  of  that  awful  event. 

Pass  from  his  vehicle  to  his  opinions.  The  sermon  on  the  oarth- 
quake  may  exhibit  his  view  of  Natural  and  Civil  Events  as  the  In 
struments  of  God's  Moral  Government :  it  merits  attention.  The 
text  is  that  favourite  one  with  divines  on  similar  occasions,  the  Gali 
leans.  The  principle  it  involves,  observes  the  expositor,  checks 
superstition,  not  rational  faith ;  implying  physical  visitation  for 
moral  guilt :  "  Sinners,"  "Except  ye  repent."*  Superstition  tends  to 
make  men  bitter  and  presumptuous;  inconsiderate  of  improvement, 
as  deeming  the  penalty  past,  or  itself  less  guilty  than  those  on  whom 
the  penalty  has  been  inflicted.  Piety,  regarding  these  visitations  not 
as  miraculous,  like  some  other  recorded  in  Scripture,  but  as  morally 
directed,  will  mend  and  prompt  reformation  as  a  security. 

God's  wisdom  and  God's  power  are  thus  best  exhibited  while  we 
consider  nature  as  prearranged,  but  in  adjustment  to  moral  require  - 

1  Lincoln's  Inn  Sermons.     Letters  to  a  Friend.     The  Friend  to  whom 
the  Letters  were  addressed  was  Allen,  as  appears  from  their  conclusion :  "a 
plain  honest  man,"  such  as  the  noble  Lord  would  approve,  who  appeals 
for  the  truth  of  his  objections  to  "  artificial  theology  and  school  learn 
ing,"  to  such  a  tribunal. 

2  Luke  xiii.  2,  3. 
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ments.  Thus  also  man's  dependence  and  man's  integrity  will  be  best 
secured,  while  he  recognises  that  Pre-established  Harmony  which 
God  hath  willed  to  exist  between  moral  actions  and  natural  events. 
And  thus,  at  once,  will  piety  be  fortified,  and  wickedness  intimidated. 

Had  the  government  of  the  moral  system  generally  required  the 
control  and  alteration  of  natural  laws  in  that  sensible  effect  which  we 
call  a  Miracle,  it  might  have  argued  defect  of  wisdom  :  had  the 
government  of  the  natural  system  required  the  operation  of  such 
laws  as  would  be  always  disturbing  and  defeating  the  sanctions  of 
the  moral,  it  might  have  argued  defect  of  power  :  but  where  the  stated 
laws  of  physics,  while  they  are  promoting  their  own  purpose,  are,  at 
the  same  time,  so  contrived  as  to  support,  invigorate,  and  enforce  the 
sanctions  of  religion,  this,  affirms  the  preacher,  must  needs  give  us 
the  noblest,  as  well  as  most  astonishing  idea,  of  God's  wisdom  and 
power. 

The  innovators  of  our  own  day  may  condescend  to  accept  a  hint 
from  one  very  capable  of  analysing  mind  and  detecting  motive,  aided 
in  the  exercise  of  his  natural  penetration  by  a  comprehensive  ac 
quaintance  with  ecclesiastical  and  literary  history,  and  observation 
of  an  age  in  which  professed  and  positive  scepticism  was  perhaps  more 
prevalent  than  in  any  other  since  Christianity  became  established. 
Space  fails  for  his  facts  :  let  it  suffice  to  enunciate  a  few  of  his 
principles. 

1.  Real  learning,  when  it  coexists  with  morality  in  its  representa 
tive  or  leader,  is  essentially  favourable  to  revelation.  It  may,  how 
ever,  immorality  absent,  be  associated  to  pride  and  vanity,  of  which 
the  accumulated  effect  will  be  to  render  its  possessor  impatient  of 
dictation,  solicitous  to  quit  the  crowd.  Why  immoral  men  before 
the  revival  of  learning  were  not  professedly  infidel  it  is  easy  to  per 
ceive,  and  therefore  needless  to  inquire. 

But  the  majority  of  freethinkers,  be  their  morals  what  they  will, 
cannot  pretend  to  learning.  The  spread  of  knowledge  is  to  them  but 
the  opportunity  to  develope  and  exercise  their  passions.  A  man  of 
learning  may  precede  :  they  follow  that  form  of  freethinking  which 
he  has  made  fashionable.  Learned  indifference  is  now  the  mode,  as 
once  ignorant  devotion.  Rams  of  the  flock  exist  in  every  age  and 
province  of  inquiry,  after  whom  the  rest  jump  with  undeviating 
punctuality. 

Iniquity  as  prompting  unbelief  forms  the  subject  of  a  separate  ser- 
inon,  of  which  the  text  is  Matthew  xxiv.  12.  This  is  the  most  pre 
valent  cause,  because  the  many  are  more  influenced,  in  the  direct  and 
proximate  sense,  by  pleasure  or  interest  than  by  pride  or  vanity,  to 
which  they  have  less  temptation.  See  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
Christian  above  Pagan  and  Mohammedan  religion.  These  are  pro 
tected  from  invasion  by  their  permission  of  laxity ;  whereas  the 
Christian  delinquent  turns  to  natural  religion  for  the  ease  of  his  con 
science  or  the  vindication  of  his  vices.  It  is  objected  that  some  be 
lievers  are  wicked,  some  freethinkers  are  moral ;  and  replied,  that 
the  pretended  religionist  acquiesces  in  fashion  or  establishment,  the 
unbeliever  continues  virtuous  from  force  of  habit,  shame  of  men,  or 
impulse  of  vanity,  bent  on  his  own  honour  or  that  of  his  sect,  to 
which  perhaps  he  was  attracted  by  its  art  of  sophistry  or  boldness  of 
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objection.  The  natural  effect  of  immorality  on  the  one  side,  of 
morality  on  the  other,  may  be  to  deter  or  attract  the  spectator :  pro 
perly  and  reasonably,  religion  should  stand  or  fall  by  its  inherent 
worth  and  native  evidences. 

Hume,  the  doubter,  to  whom,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  libertinism  is 
charged,  and  who  was  in  other  respects,  to  speak  morally,  a  good  man, 
may  aptly  illustrate  some  of  the  preceeding  propositions.  Lord 
Chaiiemont,  (it  is  with  pleasure  I  cite  him,)  no  puerile  thinker,  and 
acquainted  with  men  and  manners, 

Pollon  d'anthropon  iden  astea  Tcai  noon  egno, 

who  knew  him  well,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  having  vindicated  his 
genuine  philanthropy  and  generous  beneficence,  observes :  "  The  diffi 
culty  will  now  occur,  how  a  man,  endowed  with  such  qualities,  could 
possibly  consent  to  be  the  agent  of  so  much  mischief  as  undoubtedly 
has  been  done  to  mankind  by  his  writings ;  and  this  difficulty  can 
only  be  solved  by  having  recourse  to  that  universal  passion,  which 
has,  I  fear,  a  much  more  general  influence  over  all  our  actions  than 
we  are  willing  to  confess.  Pride,  or  vanity,  joined  to  a  sceptical  turn 
of  mind,  and  to  an  education  which,  though  learned,  rather  sipped 
knowledge  than  drank  it,  was.  probably,  the  ultimate  cause  of  this 
singular  phenomenon  ;  and  the  desire  of  being  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  sect,  whose  tenets  controverted  and  contradicted  all  received  opinions, 
was  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  a  man,  whose  genius  enabled  him  to 
find  plausible  arguments,  sufficient  both  to  persuade  himself  and  many 
others  that  his  own  opinions  were  true.  A  philosophical  knight- 
errant  was  the  dragon  he  had  vowed  to  vanquish,  and  he  was  care 
less,  or  thoughtless,  of  the  consequences  which  might  ensue  from  the 
achievement  of  the  adventure  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself."1 

Immorality,  therefore,  pride,  fashion,  are  the  real  enemies  of  re 
ligion  ;  not  learning,  and  discovery  ;  not  science,  philosophy,  explo 
ration  ;  not  astronomy,  geology,  history ;  for  these  all,  while  they  try 
her  veracity,  prove  her  verity .2 

2.  Warburton  might  be  added  to  Heber,  Hurd,  Knox,  and  Mildert, 
as  the  advocate  of  Satanic  personality  and  demoniacal  agency.s  This 
he  is  in  a  sermon  on  Matthew  iv.  24  ;  an  appropriate  text,  because  it 
distinguishes,  contrary  to  a  frequent  confusion,  those  of  the  Jewish 
nation  whom  our  Lord  healed,  possessed  of  devils,  from  those  who 
were  lunatic ;  not  but  that  lunacy  and  possession  might  co-exist  in 
the  same  person.  Warburton  lays  stress  on  the  reality  of  the  sacred 
narrative,  in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  its  accommodation  to  popular 
prejudice ;  on  the  Temptation,  as  representing  a  fact,  even  supposed 
a  vision  ;  on  the  Gadarcne  miracle  ;<  and  finally,  on  the  distinction  of 
expression,  already  mentioned,  to  which  St.  Luke,  a  physician,  and 
the  most  accomplished  writer  of  the  New  Testament,  is  party,  in 
common  with  the  other  evangelists.5 

1  Life  of  Cliarlemont,  vol.  i.  pages  12,  13. 

2  Lincoln's  Inn  Sermons,  No.  xiii.  on  Luke  xviii.  8. 

3  Ante,  pages  191,  195. 

4  Luke  viii.  26—30. 

s  Some  analytical  remarks  of  extreme  interest  and  value  on  St.  Luke's 
medical  touches  are  had  iii  Dr.  Freind's  History  of  Medicine,  A.D.  640. 
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Abstractedly  these  ejections  were  necessary  to  prove  Christ's  office 
and  victory  over  moral  evil,  not  to  be  evinced  but  by  a  sensible  sub 
jugation  of  Satan.  Other  miracles  illustrated  His  sway  of  nature  ; 
such  as  His  walking  on  the  sea,  stilling  wind  and  wave,'  multiplying 
the  loaves,  and  making  the  water  wine. 

The  author  might  have  enlarged  his  view  of  the  moral  species  of 
miracles  by  adding  those  wrought  in  remedy  of  visitations  not  pro 
perly  demoniacal,  yet  permitted  in  Providence  rather  than  inflicted 
by  Omnipotence  ;  for  the  woman's  deformity,  recorded  by  St.  Luke, 
is  imputed  by  the  Saviour  Himself  to  Satanic  agency  ;  and  St.  Peter 
seems  to  use  the  expression,  "  Healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the 
devil,"  of  Christ's  general  cures ;  so  that  either  the  argument  is  in 
valid,  or  applies  to  all  the  miracles  of  healing.1 

The  opprobrium  of  the  imposture,  implied  in  the  theory  of  accom 
modation,  is  greater  than  the  inconvenience,  consequent  to  the  simple 
interpretation,  of  liability  to  identification  with  the  false  miracles  of 
later  ages ;  those,  for  instance,  worked  by  Greatrix  the  Stroker,  in 
the  memory  of  our  fathers,  and  those  performed  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Abbe  Paris  in  our  own. 2 

3.  What,  in  conclusion,  is  Warburton's  view  of  the  nature  and 
condition  of  positive  truth  ?  It  may  be  found  in  his  sermon  on  John 
xviii.  38,  the  first  in  the  Lincoln's  Inn  series.  Pilate,  by  his  two 
celebrated  questions,  is  not  implausibly  supposed  to  understand  Jesus 
to  talk  of  truth  as  a  Greek  sophist,  and  to  claim  kingship  as  a  Stoic 
philosopher.  The  preacher  proceeds  to  investigate  the  abstract  con 
ditions  of  attaining  truth,  and  the  objections  to  her  Christian  form. 
These  are  discussed  with  much  judgment  and  penetration,  and  there 
are  who  would  prefer  this  to  any  of  his  sermons.  Since  truth  must 
be  loved  as  an  object,  a  good,  it  is  necessary  to  beware  lest  we  mis 
take  the  love  of  our  opinions  for  the  love  of  truth,  set  out  in  search 
of  arguments  to  support  our  opinions,  or  seek  the  gratification  of 
humour  in  ostensible  adherence  to  the  very  laws  which  should  correct 
it,  whence  have  arisen  so  many  and  diverse  systems  of  belief  and 
morality.  We  must  be  indifferent  to  everything  but  what  is  known, 
attested,  and  ascertained,  regardless  alike  of  antiquity  or  novelty. 

In  this  sermon  occurs  a  valuable  remark  on  Objections.  He  who 
cannot  read  the  ansAvers  of  the  learned  is  equally  incompetent  to 
estimate  the  merit  of  the  objections,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
deterred  bv  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  objections  from  the  admis 
sion  of  those  truths  which  he  is  able  to  apprehend.  Religion  is  in 

1  Luke  xiii.  13,  16.     Acts  x.  38. 

2  The  name  is  spelt  Greatracks  by  himself  in  the  Bawdon  Papers', 
where  see  Letters  xc. — xciii.    Conway  there  admits  his  cures,  but  clonks 
them  to  be  at  nil  miraculous,  tracing  them  to  "  a  sensitive  -virtue  and  a 
natural  efficiency,  \vliicli  extends  not  to  all  diseases,  but  is  much  more 
proper  and  effectual  to  some  than  to  others,  as  he  cloth  also  dispatch 
some  with  a  great  deal  of  ease,  and  others  not  without  a  great  deal  of 
pains."     His  process  was,  as  Ids  cop;nomen  in  "VYarlmrton  implies,  find 
Conway  states,  "to  cure  by  the  touch  or  striking  of  the  hand."     He 
professes  himself  to  have  subdued  chronic  cancer  in  the  breast.     Boyle 
tool:  part  in  the  controversy. 

The  name  of  the  ALbe  Paris  is  familiar  to  the  reader  of  Paley's  Evidences. 
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this  respect  analogous  to  science,  of  which  the  majority  must  take  the 
conclusions  upon  trust,  and  be  content  without  demur  to  erect  them 
into  principles ;  and  let  them,  in  either  department,  be  on  the  guard 
against  being  beguiled  by  sophists  into  a  persuasion  of  their  ability  to 
prosecute  inquiries  for  which  they  want  both  time  and  talents.  What 
any  man  knows  is  already  much  more  than  he  understands.1 


STYLE  AND  MERIT  OF  SOUTH.     GREAT 
CONVERSERS  OBSOLETE. 

(See  page  426.) 

"  Torrentem,  et  pleni  moderantem  frena  theatri."     Juv. 
His  tongue  a  torrent  that  o'erwhelmed  the  throng. 

SOUTH  is  not,  that  I  recollect,  mentioned  among  the  conjectural  sources 
of  Johnson's  style ;  yet,  on  consideration,  he  may  seem  to  have  been 
more  indebted  to  him  than  any  other  master  of  the  language.  The  deter 
mination  of  the  general  question  possesses  not  only  a  certain  interest, 
but  importance,  because  Johnson's  style  has  exercised  such  influence 
on  his  cotemporaries  and  posterity,  as  probably  to  have  contributed  more 
to  impress  vigour,  elegance,  and  periodicity,  though  not  nature,  ease,  or 
idiom,  on  English  diction  than  that  of  any  other  Avriter.  Now,  the  com 
position  of  the  Rambler  and  the  Dictionary  proceeded  simultaneously  ; 
and  as  in  the  Dictionary  select  and  instructive  passages  are  often 
cited  from  South  in  illustration  of  the  use  of  words,  so  occasional 
correspondence  of  subject  and  sentiment  may  be  detected  in  the 
Rambler  to  the  Sermons  of  that  great  divine.  If  of  South  it  may 
be  said  that  he  was  a  great  moralist,  so  of  Johnson  that  he  was  no 
inconsiderable  theologian.2  As  therefore  Johnson  was  familiar  with 
South's  matter,  so  he  would  imbibe  something  of  his  manner.  Nor 
is  it  altogether  to  be  overlooked,  that  in  his  conversations,  he  pro 
nounces  him  "  one  of  the  best"  of  English  preachers.  Next  to  South 
in  influence  may  perhaps  be  ranked  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Temple, 
acknowledged  by  Johnson  himself  as  a  creditor,  might  indeed  teach 
him  perspicuity,  connexion,  and  dependence ;  but  in  point  of  style 
is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  the  exemplar  of  Addison.  Temple 
abounds  in  things  and  thoughts,  facts  and  inferences,  observations 

1  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  recur  here  to  the  admirable  maxims  of  Eccle- 
siasticus  cited  in  a  former  page,  219. 

2  That  South  was  a  moralist,  take  the  analysis  of  glory  in  the  Sermon 
on  Matt,  xxiii.  5  ;  of  flattery,  on  Prov.  xxix.  5.     That  he  was  a  casuist, 
take  his  first  sermon  on  Psalm  xix.  13,  where  he  discusses  presumption, 
ignorance,  and  infirmity.    The  seven  sermons  on  temptation  are  a  treatise. 

A  theologian  is  almost  inevitably  a  moralist,  because  Christianity  in 
cludes  natural  religion :  a  moralist  is  not  necessarily  a  theologian,  be 
cause  the  less  is  not  equal  to  the  more.  That  Johnson  was  a  theologian 
seems  to  be  said  implicitly,  by  reason  of  the  tenour  of  his  writings  and 
conversation  :  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  considered  that  he  wrote  Ser 
mons,  for  some  account  of  which  see  ante,  page  13. 
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and  deductions ;  but  these  are  conveyed  in  a  form  rather  easy  than 
exerted,  and  elegant  than  energetic,  rather  diffusive  and  excursive  than 
compressed  and  consolidated.  Still  resemblance  to  Temple  may  be 
detected  of  narrative  in  Johnson,  where  he  handles  historical  sub 
jects,  as  in  some  of  his  less  regular  productions.  South,  on  the  other 
hand,  abounds  in  metaphor,  comparison,  antithesis ;  and  is  remarkable 
not  only  for  force  and  conciseness,  but  that  rotundity  of  expression 
which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  them,  and  one  way  in  which 
strong  sense  coupled  with  command  of  words  is  accustomed  to 
communicate  itself.  It  were  idle  to  explore  the  parallel,  and  let  it  be 
sufficient  to  observe  that  his  and  Johnson's  were  in  many  respects 
congenial  minds ;  in  knowledge,  wit,  severity,  and  piety ;  in  the 
direction  of  thought,  and  the  manipulation  of  language ;  in  power  of 
illustration  and  knowledge  of  mankind. 

South,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  not  so  much  one  of  the  best,  as 
facile  princeps,  the  first  palpably  of  English  preachers.  His  merit 
as  a  theologian  may  be  conveyed  in  few  words :  he  is  scholastic, 
traditional,  and  eminently  practical.  Rhetorically,  he  is  a  union  of 
Chatham  and  of  Fox ;  of  the  hits,  fire,  and  elevation  of  the  one, 
with  the  argumentation,  earnestness,  and  impetuosity  of  the  other. 
Suavity  and  poetry  are  no  part  of  his  claim.  He  terrifies,  not  at 
tracts  ;  and  compels,  rather  than  persuades.  No  writer  exceeds  him 
in  energy  and  terror.  Like  the  thunderbolt  of  Lucan, — 

"magnamque  cadens,  magnamque  revertens, 

Dat  stragem  late,  sparsosque  recolligit  ignes." 

Dread  in  assault,  charged  in  recoil  with  ire, 
He  rages  wide,  then  concentrates  his  fire. 

Such  he  is,  whether  he  present  an  argument,  refute  an  objection,  or 
consummate  a  peroration.  His  language  is  sometimes  lax,  and  some 
times  homely.  He  disdains  elegance,  and  aims  at  impression.  Force 
is  his  prevailing  quality,  force  in  his  affectus,  force  in  his  impetus ; 
such  as  one  while  to  provoke  the  tears  of  tenderness,  another,  the 
laughter  of  surprise.  Energy  is  the  highest  excellence  of  the  orator  : 
perhaps  in  South  it  is  too  prevalent.  He  realises  Brougham's  idea 
of  perfection,  forcible  declamation  and  fervid  imagery,  without  idle 
repetition,  but  not  without  apposite  illustration  ;  and,  to  borrow  the 
comparison  applied  by  that  great  authority  in  matters  of  elocution 
to  Demosthenes,  he  is  resistless  as  the  engine  in  its  railway  pro 
gress.1  Perhaps,  of  the  Fathers  he  most  resembles  Tertullian.  He 
excelled  in  his  department,  the  very  important  one  of  preaching, 
because  he  almost  exclusively  confined  himself  to  it,  consonant  to 
that  general  rule  by  observance  of  which  the  ancients  surpass  the 
moderns  as  models  of  composition,  not  attempting  variety,  nor  launch 
ing  into  space  ;  for,  as  one  of  the  wisest  poets  says  well, 

"  Each  might  his  several  province  well  command, 
"Would  all  but  practise  what  they  understand." 

1  Lives  of  Statesmen.  Long  previously  Longinus  had  used  a  loftier 
and  less  material  image  in  application  to  the  "  God-sent  gifts"  of  the 
great  Greek :  You  might  as  well,  says  he,  think  of  facing  the  lightning 
as  of  withstanding  his  impressions,  the  art  of  his  synthesis,  the  magnifi 
cence  of  Ms  sentiments,  and  the  power  of  his  persuasion.  Chapter  34. 
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South  is  a  mint  of  words,  of  which  much  is  copper,  but  for  that 
reason  more  proper,  lively,  and  serviceable  to  the  community.  His 
divisions  are  distinct  and  dependent ;  real,  not  frivolous  or  fanciful ; 
rarely  complicated,  contrary  to  the  puritanical  fashion  of  his  time ; 
and,  when  complicated,  still  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  main 
tain  the  distinction  of  the  leading  divisions  from  the  subordinate. 
By  adopting  the  term  "  General"  in  reference  to  the  former,  he  regains 
attention,  imparts  perspicuity,  and  restores  communication.1 

From  love  of  knowledge,  or  ambition  of  excellence,  South  was 
from  the  first  a  student.  Such  he  continued  to  the  last,  animated 
doubtless  in  good  part  by  his  oratorial  and  literary  success.  Partly 
perhaps  on  the  same  account,  the  love  of  leisure,  he  might  refuse  the 
bishoprics  repeatedly  offered  him,  though  inured  to  courts,  fearless  of 
any  man,  and  probably  prompt  and  fluent  as  well  as  penetrating  and 
argumentative,  useful  powers  whether  in  or  out  of  parliament. 
Right  and  reverential  with  Beveridge  in  not  stepping  into  the  shoes  of 
the  non-jurors,  some  other  feeling  seems  to  have  operated  to  prevent 
him  in  the  reign  of  Charles. 

Occupied  in  the  review  and  accumulation  of  knowledge,  in  the 
exercise  of  abstract  and  speculative  mind,  in  composing  admirable 
sermons,  and  sometimes  hazarding  a  controversial  pamphlet,  he  was 
probably  not  much  in  society.  Such  would  be  the  true  cause,  not 
morosencss,  as  some  would  be  inclined  to  think  from  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  his  writings.2  He  had  too  much  grandeur  of 

1  The  sermons  on  Gen.  vi.  3,  and  John  iii.  20,  are  examples  of  this 
complication  without  confusion. 

2  Let  a  man  read  the  sermon  on  Isai.  xxvii.  11,  where  he  discusses  the 
relation  of  God  to  man  as  a  Creator  and  a  Father;  on  Ps.  cxlv.  9,  which 
treats   of  the  goodness  of   God  in  creation   and  providence ;  and   say 
whether  their  author  were  not  endowed  with  the  spirit  and  sensibilities 
of  a  patriarch.     Of  the  sermon  on  Prov.  xviii.  14,  "  a  wounded  spirit," 
it  needs  only  be  said  that  it  is  eulogised  by  the  refined  and  sensitive 
Evelyn,  who,  if  memory  serve,  heard  it,  as  "  incomparable."     The  ser 
mon  on  Isai.  liii,  8,  Messiah's  Sufferings,  is  perhaps  only  equaled,  of 
English  writers,  by  one  of  Skelton's   on   the  same  subject,  of  which 
the  text  is  Acts  xvii.  3.     South  enters  in  spirit  into  Christ's  agony,  and 
Skelton  makes  the  crucifixion  present. 

A  word  on  that  awful  and  unfathomable  state  which  the  Patient  Him 
self  described  to  his  disciples  in  these  terms:  "  My  soul  is  exceeding 
sorrowful  even  unto  death."  Some  may  recall  a  most  striking  Discourse 
by  Father  Newman,  one  of  those  Addressed  by  him  to  Mixed  Congrega 
tions,  and,  published  in  1849,  of  which  my  impression  at  the  time  I  read 
it,  soon  after  it  appeared,  was  that  it  rather  exceeded  the  bounds  of  pro 
bability,  was  more  pious  than  prudent,  and  morally  eloquent  than  ration 
ally  wise.  The  impression  continues  unabated  by  a  second  aud  recent 
perusal.  South,  in  the  estimate  of  our  Lord's  Agony,  confines  himself 
to  the  mental  presentation :  "  The  image  of  all  the  sins  of  the  world, 
for  which  He  was  to  suffer,  then  appeared  clear  and  lively,  and  express  to 
His  mind."  This  sufficed  in  His  devout,  devoted,  and  spotless  soul, 
zealous  for  God's  glory  and  the  salvation  of  men,  to  produce  a  horror 
which  resulted  corporeally  in  the  sweat  of  blood.  Newman  supposes  not 
merely  apprehension  and  memory,  but  heart,  conscience,  senses,  mem 
bers,  lips,  polluted  with  the  moral  leprosy  of  mundane  enormity  universal 
and  particular. 
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mind,  too  keen  perception  of  circumstance  and  causation,  of  human 
frailty  and  human  temptation,  too  much  wit,  knowledge,  and  power 
of  illustration  to  be  morose,  though  not  to  be  indifferent,  not  to  be 
insevere.  The  chief  objects  of  his  wit  and  severity  were  sectarianism 
and  popery,  of  which,  if  possible,  he  detested  the  first  more  than  the 
second.  But  his  animosity  against  these  would,  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  and  William,  introduce  him  to  society. 

He  was  therefore  more  fond  of  his  library,  than  of  publicity  or 
company ;  yet.  that  his  conversation  was  not  recorded,  may  be  re 
gretted,  not  less  than  in  the  case  of  some  other  eminent  men  ;  for,  to 
judge  by  his  writings,  and  such  anecdotes  as  have  been  preserved  of 
him,  whether  in  literature  or  by  tradition,  it  must  have  teemed  with 
wit,  humour,  point,  sense,  dependence,  and  acuteness ;  it  could  not 
have  been  inferior  to  that  of  Johnson  in  these  respects,  and  in  the 
important  one  of  deference  to  his  hearers,  and  solicitude  to  detect 
error  and  unravel  truth,  not  to  obtain  victory  or  prostrate  opposition, 
it  probably  excelled  it. 

"  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi :  sed  omnes  illachiymabiles 
Urgentur,  ignotique  longa 

Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro." 

Wise  men  before  our  Solomon  have  breathed, 
Of  whose  discourse  no  record  is  bequeathed, 
In  busy  friendship's  chronicle  enwreathed. 

The  following  particulars,  gleaned  in  the  course  of  general  inquiry, 
and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  skill  in  conversation,  may  be 
worth  housing  and  recompense  perusal.  Dr.  William  King,  the 
celebrated  Jacobite,  a  man  not  without  claim  to  respect  for  scholar 
ship,  literature,  and  moral  independence,  observes,  in  his  Anecdotes 
of  his  own  Times,  that  such  was  the  neglect  of  the  mother-tongue 
at  the  Universities,  "  he  had  been  acquainted  with  three  persons  only 
who  spoke  English  with  that  elegance  and  propriety,  that  if  all  they 

Another  great  preacher,  I  may  add,  Barrow,  more  diffuse,  is  yet  not 
less  cautious  than  South,  in  his  "allusion  to  the  Agony  and  treatment  of 
the  Crucifixion.  A  third  might  be  adduced,  not  less  sensitive  and  pro 
bably  more  learned  than  either,  consequently  well  qualified  to  contem 
plate  the  mysterious  subject  in  all  its  tangible  and  legitimate  aspects, 
Bishop  Andrewes,  especially  in  thnt  exquisite  sermon  where  he  most 
dilates  on  tile  Agony,  with*  its  "  unknown  sorrows  and  sufferings, "  of 
which  the  text  is,  Lam.  i.  12. 

In  reference  to  the  Passion  in  general,  its  nature  and  magnitude,  which 
piety  is  prone  to  exaggerate  as  well  as  profanity  to  disparage,  he  who 
would  judge  rightly  and  instruct  safely  may  study  St.  Thomas,  Tertia, 
qu.  46,  art.  5  et  6  :  and  quite  consistent  with  his  mind  is  that  of  his 
commentator :  "  Est  prudenti  lectore  consideranclum,  in  his  Christi 
passionibus  nihil  esse  leviter  fingendum,  quod  vel  ab  Evangelistis  narra- 
tum  non  sit,  vel  ex  iis  qua?  ipsi  narrant,  adjuncta  Patruin  expositione, 
probabiliter  colligi  non  possit.  Possunt  quidam  fideles  pie  meditari 
acerbitatem  earum  passionum  qme  narrantur,  earumque  circumstantias 
ex  iis  qure  humano  more  contingunt,  et  ex  aftectu  et  dispositione  talium 
personarum  conjectare  :  non  tamen  licet  nova  passionum  figmenta  con- 
fingere,  quia  hoc  neque  temeritate  carere  potest,  neque  evidenti  periculo 
falsitatis."  Soarius. 
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said  had  been  immediately  committed  to  writing,  any  judge  of  the 
English  language  would  have  pronounced  it  an  excellent  and  very 
beautiful  style."1  These  were  Atterbury ;  Dr.  Gower,  Provost  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford ;  and  the  author  of  the  English  Dic 
tionary.  King  does  not  mention  Bolingbroke,  and  may  therefore 
seem  purposely  to  except  him,  for  he  must  well  have  known  him ; 
yet  Bolingbroke  is  declared  by  a  very  competent  judge,  Chesterfield, 
in  his  Letters,  to  have  been  an  accomplished  converser.  Nor  is 
Bishop  Newton's  account  in  his  autobiography  discordant,  though  he 
describes  him  as  given  to  "  dictate,  dogmatize,  and  talk  essays."  Of 
Lord  Chesterfield  it  is  reported  by  the  same  prelate  that  he  "  affected 
quaint  conceits,  laid  traps  and  baits  to  introduce  witty  sayings  and" 
stories  which  he  had  prepared  beforehand ;  but  gained  admiration 
by  not  seeking  it,  his  wit  all  natural  and  easy,  arising  from  something 
then  said  or  done,  and  the  more  pleasing  because  sudden  and  unex 
pected."  But  Newton,  and  others  who  associated  with  all  three, 
awarded  the  preference  to  Pulteney,  at  once  wise  and  good,  lively, 
facetious,  instructive,  and  agreeable. 

The  conversation  of  Swift  could  not  well  be  great,  considering  the 
short  time  he  allowed  himself,  in  deference  to  his  colloquists,  for  remark, 
reply,  retort,  or  declamation  :  but  it  was  pithy  as  well  as  witty,  as  is 
clear  from  the  ample  anecdotes  recorded  of  him.  It  was  also  delightful, 
or  such  as  to  prompt  not  merely  admiration,  but  love,  when  in  contact 
with  men  of  kindred  and  friendly  genius,  such  as  St.  John,  Peter 
borough,  Pope,  Gay,  Parnell,  and  Arbuthnot ;  as  is  equally  clear 
from  their  mutual  correspondence. 

Thurlow,  Johnson  himself  being  the  judge,  must  have  been  a 
most  able  converser,  one  of  the  few  meet  to  measure  foils  with  the 
moralist,  who,  though  solicitous  of  victory,  nevertheless,  when  he 
found  an  equal,  could  submit  to  seek  it  through  the  medium  of  what 
he  termed  "  free  controversy."  But  coarseness  and  imprecation  seem 
to  have  largely  contaminated  the  talk  of  the  Chancellor ;  nor  could 
he  have  equaled  Johnson  in  elegance  and  learning,  however  he 
might  in  manhood,  force,  fluency,  retort,  and  sarcasm ;  in  majesty  of 
manner,  loudness  of  voice,  and  deliberation  of  utterance.2  Had 
King  lived  to  be  acquainted  with  him,  he  might  perhaps  have  added 
Dr.  Parr  to  his  list  of  those  who  spoke  with  literary  and  rhetorical 
precision  and  beauty  ;  and  Parr  was  by  Johnson  himself  pronounced 
a  "  fair  man,"  after  the  celebrated  contest  on  moral  evil  in  which  both 
exerted  all  their  energies.  Of  Burke,  the  flow,  fulness,  and  univer- 

1  King's  complaint  still  applies.     See  the  Letters  on  Paper-Preaching, 
ante,  page  19. 

2  Fox,  at  Hastings'  trial,  compared  its  president  to  the  king  of  the 
gods.      Erskine,  similarly  one  day,  in  castigation  of  the  impertinence  of 
an  opponent,  replied : — 

"  Non  me  tua  fervida  terrent 

Dicta,  ferox  :  Di  me  terrent,  et  Jupiter  hostis." 

Parr,  in  his  preface  to  Bellenden,  under  the  character  of  Novius,  admira 
bly  describes  the  rhetorical  merits  and  defects,  the  eyebrow,  voice,  and 
presence,  the  grandeur,  arrogance,  impetuosity,  petulance,  and  scurrility 
of  Thurlow.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  compound  of  Cleon  in  Thucy- 
dides,  Mucian  in  Tacitus,  and  Trachallus  in  Quintilian. 
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sality,  are  sufficiently  known  to  the  readers  of  Bos  well ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  Erskine,  the  first  of  modern  advocates,  and  probably 
never  equaled  except  by  Cicero,  was  similarly  endowed,  though 
chequered  by  egoism. 

Some  reminiscent,  (I  think  Cradock,  though  I  have  failed  to  find,) 
cognisant  of  both,  preferred  the  talk  of  Dr.  John  Campbell  to  that  of 
Johnson  :  equally  enlarged,  equally  illuminated,  it  exhibited  philoso 
phical  candour  and  serenity.  Hume's  manner  might  have  possessed 
similar  merits :  it  was,  however,  deformed  by  Scotch  accent  of  the 
broadest  description. 

He,  a  philosopher,  as  may  here  be  remarked,  more  studious  of 
things  than  words,  of  conviction  than  effect,  might  care  less  for  his 
exterior ;  but  even  Burke,  a  candidate  for  the  palm  of  ancient  elo 
quence,  was  unable  to  divest  himself  of  Irishism  ;  nor  had  Johnson, 
the  great  gladiator  of  all.  whose  business  was  talk,  and  enunciation 
deliberate,  and  whose  life  was  from  his  twenty -eighth  year  passed  in 
London,  got  completely  free  of  his  midland  accent.  Perhaps,  as  his 
biographer  remarks,  "  a  small  intermixture  of  provincial  peculiarity 
may  have  an  agreeable  effect,  as  the  notes  of  different  birds  concur  in 
the  harmony  of  the  grove,  and  please  more  than  if  they  were  all  ex 
actly  alike."  To  these  may  be  added  Paley,  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  northern  dialect,  not  that  he  has  the  reputation  of  a  great 
converser,  though  Best's  specimens  exhibit  point,  humour,  and  solid 
sense.1 

Campbell's  namesake  and  countryman,  the  poet,  who  lived  in  a 
period  intermediate  to  Johnson  and  the  present,  and  possessed  oppor 
tunity  to  observe  and  compare,  describes  later  London  talk  as  a  rapid 
and  unregulated  transition  from  topic  to  topic.  The  immediate  effect 
may  be  to  impart  a  sort  of  intellectual  electricity  and  exhilaration  : 
the  ultimate  retrospect  is  unedifying  and  unsatisfactory.2  The  ad 
mirers  of  Carlyle  may  here  recollect  a  similar  remark  which  he  puts 
into  Sauertig's  mouth  in  the  Ancient  Monk.  Great  declaimers  and 
disputants  have  subsided  with  severe  habits,  continuous  application, 
specific  study,  regulated  reading,  abstract  reflexion,  and  profound 
scholarship  ;  ephemeral  fact  has  taken  the  place  of  elevated  specula 
tion,  novelty  of  antiquity,  politics  and  personality  of  mankind  and 
things.  The  "  idiot"  in  the  classic  sense,  whatever  his  moral,  what 
ever  his  intellectual  qualification,  flattered  by  the  hirelings  of  the 
press  and  the  orator  of  the  platform  into  a  conceit  of  his  ability  to 
adjudicate  every  question,  if  only  he  be  informed,  in  all  likelihood 
superficially,  claims  an  equality  with  the  specific  student  and  the  dis 
ciplined  thinker.  Worse  still,  because  a  more  prevalent,  less  appre 
ciable,  and  therefore  less  corrigible  evil,  society  itself,  intent  on 
particulars,  or  averse  from  effort,  has  ceased  to  inquire  after  principles, 
which  usually  it  denominates  metaphysics.  The  result  is  that  con 
versation  is  diffused,  not  concentrated ;  and  decent  and  desultory, 
rather  than  sustained ;  sparkling  and  insolid  as  the  sun's  rays,  but 
without  their  power  of  penetration  and  production. 


1  See  ante,  page  172. 

2  Life,  by  Beattie. 
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See  page  126. 

"  Asiana  gens  tumidior  alioqui  atque  jactantior,  vaniore  etiam  dicendi 
gloria  inflata  est."  QUINTILIAN. 

A  class  of  writers  rather  Asian  than  Attic,  and  liable,  not  merely  to  be 
inflated  in  their  sentiments,  but  ostentatious  in  their  style. 

HE,  to  whom  the  name  of  Parr  is  still  somewhat  of  a  talisman,  may 
be  pleased  with  a  little  further  illustration  of  it.  As  a  writer,  Parrs 
argumentation  is  profound,  exact,  and  elaborate.  He  is  considered 
an  imitator  of  Johnson,  which  he  probably  was,  not  inadequately,  in 
his  conversation,  to  judge  by  the  specimens,  and  not  merely  rely  on 
the  accounts  ;  but  in  his  writings,  while  his  range  appears  more  ex 
tensive,  his  reading  more  close,  his  style  is  destitute  of  the  same 
buoyancy,  metaphor,  magnificence,  and  imagination,  than  that  of  him 
who  yet  is  reported  by  one  of  Parr's  biographers  to  have  been  the 
model  of  his  youthful  and  voluntary  exercises  in  composition.1 
Churchill's  epithet  of  Pomposo  more  properly  applies  to  the  pen  of 
Parr,  of  which  the  most  stilted  and  turgid  specimen  is  the  editorial 
comments  on  Tracts  by  Warburton  and  a  Warburtonian.2  Never 
theless,  of  the  many  who  have  essayed  to  imitate  Johnson,  or  have 
instinctively  caught  his  manner,3  none  perhaps  of  note  approaches 
nearer  than  Pan-,  though  he  also  is  nearest  by  a  long  interval.  In 
fact,  none  was  competent.  Ulysses  self  must  bend  Ulysses'  bow ; 
alone  Pelides  poise  Pelides'  spear. 

How  far  the  perpetual  pipe  of  Parr,  as  may  possibly  be  objected  by 
an  anti -tobacconist,  might  contribute  to  the  vacuity,  cannot  be  deter 
mined  any  more  than  how  far  the  no  less  incessant  and  excessive  tea 
of  Johnson  to  his  superiority.  Such  was  Parr's  enslavement,  or  such 
his  exaction,  that  I  have  heard  an  old  clergyman,  who  lived  all  his 
life  in  the  metropolis,  assert  it  as  proverbial  in  society,  perhaps 
founded  in  a  dictum  of  the  Doctor's,  "  No  pipe,  no  Parr  ;"  and 
Field,  who  knew  him  well  and  wrote  his  Life,  states  him  to  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  it  in  the  vestry  during  the  psalmody 

1  At  school  with  Jones  and  Bennet.     See  the  Life  by  Field,  2  vols., 
London,  1828.     One  is  reminded  of  Cicero's  industrious  initiation  into 
oratory. 

2  Parr  in  this  capacity  betrays  even  greater  faults  than  those  of  style  : 
he  may  respect  Warburton's  abilities  ;  he  reviles  Hurd  without  regard, 
not  merely  to  charity,  but  to  justice  and  decency.     The  amiable  Bishop 
of  Worcester  adopted  the  judicious  course  of  no  notice.     Yet  why  all 
this  acrimony?     Simply  because  the  two  bishops  had  vented  a  little 
literary  prejudice  against  some  of  his  favourites,  particularly  Jortin. 

8  Best's  sermon,  of  which  before,  page  171,  is  in  what  it  was  for  a 
long  time  the  fashion  with  men  of  taste  and  discernment  to  term  good 
Johnsonese.  Jones  of  Nayland  also,  when  several  years  ago  I  read  some 
of  his  sermons,  struck  me  as  very  intimate  with  that  language. 
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before  preaching.1  The  Spital  itself  at  Christ  Church  was  pronounced 
under  the  recent  inhalation  of  fume.  Of  smoke  some  maintain  that 
it  impairs  energy  of  thought  and  command  of  language ;  others, 
that  it  promotes  philosophy,  and  facilitates  expression.  A  living 
novelist,  who  succeeded  or  sought  to  succeed  to  the  primacy  of  Scott, 
though  with  as  much  claim  as  one  of  Alexander's  generals  was 
worthy  to  wear  his  crown,  may  illustrate  the  favourable  aspect  of  the 
question  :  even  that  prince  of  fabulists  is  said  to  have  smoked :  if 
then  tobacco  may  conduce  to  the  flow  and  invention  of  the  novelist, 
much  more  to  the  reflexion  and  disquisition  of  the  sage.  The  truth 
probably  is,  that  it  may  here  be  noxious,  and  there  be  salutary  ;  that 
its  effects,  as  of  other  stimulants  and  sedatives,  vary  with  the  consti 
tution,  and  other  conditions  or  circumstances  of  the  individual ;  with 
his  temperance,  and  exercise  ;  with  his  labour,  industry,  and  acquire 
ments  ;  with  his  exhaustion,  excitement,  endurance,  and  equanimity. 
Parr's  own  testimony,  in  a  letter  to  Kouth,  is  that  it  was  restorative  of 
mind,  its  action  and  collection,  its  discernment  of  moral  defect  or 
literary  mistake  :2  if  of  mind,  then,  as  may  be  contended,  of  that 
vestiture  of  thought,  without  which  in  this  compound  and  material 
state  sublunary  beings  can  hardly  be  said  to  think  efficiently.  If 
therefore  Parr  fell  short  of  Johnson,  it  was  because  his  genius  was 
less ;  especially  if  it  be  recollected  that  his  application  was  more ; 
for  Parr  was  Tielluo  librorum,  an  insatiable  student,  a  literary  glutton, 
every  forenoon  busy  in  his  vast  and  valuable  library  ;  whereas  John 
son,  after  his  eighteenth  year,  rather  skimmed  the"  surface  of  books 
than  probed  the  depths,  or  guessed  than  sifted  the  contents. 

That  such  Parr  was  may  be  inferred,  besides  the  reflexion  and  re 
search  indicated  in  his  \vritings,  from  other  sources.  The  pen  and 
pencil  notes  and  marks  still  visible  in  his  books,  and  which  sometimes 
pervade  them,  as  well  as  the  critical  epithets  and  estimates,  in  part 
copied  from  them,  in  part  dictated  independently,  that  appear  in  the 
printed  catalogue  of  his  library,  betray  the  closest  and  most  distin 
guishing  application.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  read  merely  or 
mainly  to  talk,  to  quote,  or  to  criticise,  and  not  rather  to  understand, 
to  profit,  and  to  appreciate.  A  scholar  of  the  ancient  stamp,  he  did 
justice  to  his  authors,  when  he  had  once  found  them  likely  to  recom 
pense  perusal,  ill-content  to  divine  their  meaning  or  their  merit  from 
a  page,  a  paragraph,  a  sentiment,  or  an  expression.  He  was  not  a 
cunning  scholar,  but  a  ripe  and  good  one.  In  Johnson,  the  precipi 
tance  of  professional  authorship  and  the  necessity  of  prompt  subsist 
ence,  associated  to  that  indolence  which  was  either  constitutional  or 
became  so  by  indulgence,  might  induce  the  opposite  tendency.  How 
often  does  he  not  talk  of  never  reading  a  book  through  !  of  beginning  in 

1  The  practice  seems  t£>  have  been  prevalent  in  the  days  of  The  Inde 
pendent  Whig.     See  that  paper,  No.  xxvii.     So  it  came  to  Parr,  who  was 
the  last  man  not  to  avail  himself  of  it,  though  flourishing  in  a  reign 
less  propitious  than  that  of  the  first  and  second  Georges,  of  whom  both 
were  smokers.     Another  proof  of  Parr's  inveteracy  is,  that  during  his 
first  serious  illness  in  1820,  he  employed  a  village  boy  to  hold  the  pipe  to 
his  mouth. 

2  Johnstone's  edition,  vol.  vii,  p.  654  :  1828. 
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the  middle  !  of  the  labour  of  the  galley-slave  or  the  foremast -man  !  wit 
perhaps  in  part,  or  churlishness,  yet  nonsense,  vanity,  or  pride  :l  more 
culpably,  for  writing  is  a  more  responsible  act  than  talking,  in  one  of  his 
essays,  I  think  an  Adventurer,  he  dwells  discursively  on  the  intuitive 
and  conjectural  process  of  estimation,  one  more  proper  to  an  angel 
than  a  man  even  of  his  perspicacity.  The  laxity  thus  prescribed, 
as  realised  by  himself,  was  not  limited  to  public  and  obtrusive  litera 
ture  ;  for  did  a  friend,  Mrs.  Thrale  informs  us,  submit  a  play  or 
poem  to  his  perusal,  he  would  "  give  his  opinion  from  some  one  page 
that  he  had  peeped  into,"  and  when  the  author  was  gone,  vindicate 
himself  by  the  usual  plea,  assumed  applicable  to  readers  in  general, 
of  inability  to  arrive  at  the  last  page  of  almost  any  book.  With 
such  superficial  cognisance  the  mere  citation  or  criticism  of  par 
ticular  passages  is  perfectly  compatible  ;  and  even  the  comprehensive, 
but  somewhat  imaginative,  and  therefore  not  improbably  erroneous 
j  udgment  of  a  work  that  might  have  cost  labour,  and  might  claim  dis 
passionate  censure  or  temperate  applause.  Critics  of  this  species,  are 
prone,  like  bad  kings,  to  forget  their  subjects  and  exalt  themselves. 

Of  all  that  Parr  wrote,  there  is  little  that  subsequent  and  unim- 
passioned  generations  would  care  to  read.  With  such  extent  of 
knowledge,  then,  and  such  constancy  of  application,  such  command 
of  language,  leisure,  literary,  and  social  intercourse  as  he  possessed, 
how  Parr  did  not  do  more  may  perhaps  usefully  be  inquired.  No 
man  liked  a  lobster-salad  better,  could  eat  of  more  dishes  without 
detriment,  or  take  more  port,  as  Cyril  Jackson  observed,  with  so 
little  manifestation  of  ebriety  ;  proofs  of  the  vigour  of  his  constitution, 
but  not  conducive  to  his  philosophy  or  industry.  Possibly  his  learn 
ing  might  oppress  his  faculties  and  interrupt  his  originality ;  possibly 
he  should  have  had  his  pen  in  his  hand  more,  and  his  pipe  less  ;  possibly 
he  preferred  the  ease  of  talk  in  which  he  excelled,  to  the  toil  of  writing 
in  which  he  was  less  successful,  and  for  which,  so  illegible  was  his 
autograph,  even  to  himself  as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  he  required  an 
amanuensis  ;  to  whom,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  he  dictated 
with  uncommon  facility  and  power  of  prolongation.  Whatever  the 
cause,  his  projects  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  accomplishment ; 
and  the  Lives  of  such  congenial  subjects  as  Fox  and  Jones,  Sumner 
and  Johnson,  came  to  nothing,  though  he  had  for  the  two  last  col- 

i  Johnson's  colloquial  remarks  on  study  seem  in  general  very  injudi 
cious  :  they  are  too  coincident  with  his  own  culpable  laxity  or  excep 
tional  intuition,  and  are  more  calculated  to  develops  a  Byzantine  than  an 
Athenian  ;  a  Dibdin  or  a  Macaulay,  than  a  Gibbon  or  a  "Bentley.  Such 
will  be  the  way  to  obtain  the  versatility  of  his  own  Polyphilus,  of  whom 
the  creator  says  beautifully :  "  He  makes  sudden  irruptions  into  the 
regions  of  knowledge,  and  sees  all  obstacles  give  way  before  him ;  but  he 
never  stays  long  enough  to  complete  his  conquest,  to  establish  laws,  and 
bring  away  the  spoils  :"  Rambler,  No.  19.  The  practice  and  prescrip 
tion  of  the  greatest,  I  am  far  from  saying  the  safest  of  modem  histo 
rians,  may  be  opposed  to  those  of  the  insevere  and  precipitate  moralist : 
see  their  outline  in  his  Autobiography,  Abstracts,  and  Journals :  see  their 
result  in  his  Decline  and  Fall.  Gibbon  may  be  regarded  as  a  model,  in 
the  preconceived  adoption  and  tenacious  prosecution  of  a  plan.  Few 
men,  if  any,  have  achieved  more  in  the  face  of  difficulty  and  disadvantage. 
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lected  large  materials,  proposed  to  consult  innumerable  books,  and  for 
Sumner  had  even  written  between  two  and  three  hundred  folio  pages.1 
The  present  paper  began  with  a  comparison  of  styles,  and  some 
allusion  to  the  influence  of  Johnson  on  his  cotemporaries  :  let  it  ter 
minate  with  the  same  subject  in  another  reference,  while  I  introduce 
the  name  of  an  essayist  who  did  much  to  perfect  language  and  pro 
pagate  morality.— Stress  has  sometimes  been  laid  on  another  imitator, 
though  in  my  opinion  with  less  justice,  the  author  of  the  Adventurer. 
Hawkesworth's  style  is  less  panting  and  ponderous  than  Johnson's  ; 
it  is  often  simple  and  unpretending,  where  his  master  would  be  cir 
cumlocutory  and  pompous ;  while  he  presents  much  more  sensibility 
of  that  higher  kind  which  prompts  our  sympathy  rather  than  provokes 
our  admiration  ;  in  other  words,  which  identifies  us  with  the  subject 
rather  than  makes  us  think  of  the  writer.  It  is  perhaps  a  medium 
between  Addison  and  Johnson,  combining  the  dignity,  force,  and 
periodicity  of  the  one,  with  the  beauty,  modesty,  and  perspicuity  of 
the  other. 


BOSWELL'S  LETTERS  TO  TEMPLE.2    A  CRITIQUE* 

"iners,  vinosus,  amator."     HOB. 

Victim  of  melancholy,  wine,  and  love. 

IT  may  be  doubted  whether  these  Letters,  not  certainly  desired  or 
designed  to  be  published,  either  on  the  part  of  the  egoistic  writer  or 
his  clerical  correspondent,  but  unreserved  and  confidential,  should 
have  been  exposed  in  pursuance  of  the  lax  precedents  of  later  gene 
rations.  Now  they  have  appeared,  the  fault  rests  with  Hornby  and 
his  booksellers  ;  and  it  may  be  allowable  to  present  an  outline  or  to 
submit  a  comment  which  may  give  the  author  opportunity  to  enhance 
the  instruction  and  attraction  of  his  volume.  When  a  secret  is 
divulged,  he,  whom  the  knowledge  of  it  has  reached  without  subjec 
tion  to  the  seal  of  secrecy,  has  a  right  to  turn  it,  if  he  can,  to  a 
salutary  account.  He  has  no  laws  of  amity  to  observe,  but  only  those 
common  to  the  kind. 

Who  then  could  have  supposed  anything  new  attainable  of  Johnson 
and  his  biographer  ?  yet  here  is  much,  much  that  is  interesting,  much 
also  that  is  painful.  The  Letters  have  every  appearance  of  authenticity, 
both  from  the  circumstances  related  of  their  recovery,  and  their  in 
trinsic  character  and  consistency.  The  franks  and  the  post-marks 

1  Fox  seems  to  have  terminated  in  "  Characters"  of  the  great  com 
moner,  compiled  by  Parr  from  cotemporary  sources,  and  one,  very  noble, 
executed  by  himself.     By  Jones  is  meant  Sir  William.     Sumner  was 
Master  of  Harrow.     Some  of  Parr's  books  preparatory  to  Johnson  seem 
quite  irrelevant,  or  only  relative,  as  all  truth,  nature,  and  causation  are 
connected.     The  scheme  was  too  vast  or  too  vague  to  be  realised.     The 
mind  and  life  of  man  are  more  limited  than  the  art  and  things. 

2  London,  1857. 
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form  part  of  the  evidence.  The  style,  the  manner,  the  levity,  the 
vanity,  the  weaknesses  and  peculiarities  of  the  author  are  everywhere 
apparent.  They  do  not  conduce  to  his  credit,  however  they  may 
illustrate  his  life,  and  develope  the  sources  of  his  folly.  Boswell  was 
a  lover  of  gaming,  of  women,  and  of  wine :  of  gaming,  till  his 
poverty  checked  him ;  of  women,  till  he  married ;  of  wine,  to  the 
last.  Indulgence  induced  depression,  depression  precipitated  him  on 
renewed  or  increased  indulgence  :  he  repents,  he  resolves,  he  breaks 
his  resolution.  Johnson,  cognisant  from  an  early  period  of  his  wants 
and  weaknesses,  as  discernible  in  his  conversation,  correspondence, 
and  superficial  conduct,  was  not  probably  aware  of  his  private  irre 
gularities,  or  not  at  that  period  when  he  might  have  rejected  the  im 
portunity  of  his  friendship  ;  was  kind,  and  more  than  kind,  sincere, 
and  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  a  young  man,  assailed  by  temptation, 
yet  without  firmness  to  resist  its  allurements.  He  was  probably  at 
first  ignorant  and  then  endured,  not  omitting  to  remonstrate,  to  warn, 
to  advise,  or  to  encourage.  Allowance  also  might  be  made  for  a 
state  of  society  in  which  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  gross  or  frivolous, 
had  become  so  fashionable,  that  he  who  refused  to  join  in  it  was 
exposed  to  contempt  or  exclusion.  In  Scotland,  especially,  these 
Letters  are  themselves  evidence,  drinking  was  prevalent ;  with  drink 
ing,  assuredly  other  modes  of  irregularity.  Much  of  his  vulnerability 
at  the  same  time  was  owing  to  Boswell's  admiration  of  wit  and  ele 
gance,  though  associated  to  vice ;  and  even  of  notoriety,  though 
consequent  to  worthlessness  ;  so  that  he  cultivated  the  intimacy  of 
Wilkes  and  Rudd  with  as  much  ardour,  though  it  was  not  possible 
with  the  same  approval  of  conscience  as  of  Johnson  and  Thrale.1 
Of  better  qualities  in  the  Letters  are  observable  a  warmth  and  tenacity 
of  friendship,  a  willingness  to  lend  and  serve,  a  solicitude  for  the  in 
terest  and  comfort  of  others  ;  an  incapability  indeed  of  enduring  his 
own  ills,  but  a  proportionate  sensibility  to  those  of  others. 

The  editor  seems  to  be  a  bookmaker,  determined  to  support  what 
he  feels  to  be  the  popular  view  of  Boswell,  a  mean  and  contemptuous 
one  ;  and  this  he  does  in  a  manner  generally  unjust  and  unqualified, 
though  cognisant  of  Caiiyle's  estimate,  which  is  cited  in  his  intro 
duction.  Carlyle  vindicates  Boswell  for  that  instinctive  and  ardent 
admiration  of  distinguished  characters  which  led  him  to  frequent  and 
record  them  with  so  much  perseverance  and  industry  ;  a  quality  not 
the  less  real,  though,  after  his  usual  vanity,  its  possessor  was  so  fully 
conscious  of  it  as  frequently  to  confess  it,  sometimes  even  to  great 
men  themselves,  as  to  Chatham  :  see  the  letter  in  this  collection, 
addressed  to  that  nobleman,  dated  April  8,  1767.  It  explodes,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  in  the  form  of  self -vindication  in  his  Hypochondriack.2 

1  Thrale,  it  since  appears,  was  far  from  faultless.     See  Autobiography 
of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  edited  by  Mr.  Hayward,  1861.     Johnson,  in  the  epitaph  at 
Streatham,  prudently  avoids  the  moral  subject.     As  to  Mrs.  Rudd,  she 
was  a  clever  and  fascinating  courtesan,  implicated  in  the  forgery  of  the 
Perreaus,  but  acquitted.     She  is  noticed  here  under  date  of  April  28, 
1776,  and  about  the  same  period  in  the  Life,  where  the  moralist  some 
what  laxly  vindicates  his  friend's  attraction. 

2  See  somewhat  on  this  series  of  essays,  the  asterisk  *  at  the  end  of 
the  present  Selection. 
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The  Letters  to  Temple  are  easy  and  affectionate,  the  maxims  often 
sound,  and  the  suggestions  prudent :  take  the  letter  dated  February 
1,  1767.  As  we  read  on.  however,  we  find  some  ground  for  agree 
ment  with  the  critic.  The  vanity  of  the  writer  is  excessive,  the 
weakness  pitiable,  the  irregularities  unpardonable.  He  had  much 
sensibility  with  no  firmness ;  much  eras,  with  no  sophrosym ;  the 
spur  of  amativeness,  without  the  bridle  of  continence. 

Yet  neither,  it  is  observable,  could  he  reconcile  himself  to  concu 
binage.  "The  patriarchs,"  he  reasons,  "might  have  a  plurality, 
because  they  were  not  taught  that  it  was  wrong ;  but  I,  who  have 
always  been  taught  that  it  is  wrong,  cannot  have  the  same  enjoy 
ment  without  an  impression  of  its  being  so,  and  consequently  without 
my  moral  sense  suffering."1  Swedenborg's  distinction  of  polygamy  is 
similar  in  his  Conjugial  Love.  It  is,  according  to  him,  in  some 
states  of  ignorance  and  circumstance,  a  lawful  substitute  for  "  whore 
dom,"  that  is  for  "  evil  respecting  the  sex."  It  might  be,  therefore, 
as  in  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  "  from  a  principle  of  religion,"  which 
it  served  to  protect  from  the  grosser  evil,  whether  under  the  system 
of  Moses  or  Mohammed  :  but  this  cannot  hold  of  those  in  a  superior 
position,  as  Christians,  taught  the  unity  of  the  conjugal  principle, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  adhere  to  it,  more  capable  of  spirituality 
and  internity.2  Yet  thus  strict  in  prohibiting  polygamy,  as  has  been 
observed  elsewhere,3  he  permits  pellicacy,  which,  when  confined  to  a 
single  object,  he  might  perhaps,  not  unjustly,  regard  as  an  approach 
to  monogamy,  and  far  less  flagrant  than  promiscuous  indulgence,  or 
capricious  repudiation  of  one  partner  for  another  without  regard  to 
duration  of  intercourse  or  aliment  of  progeny. 

The  Letters  improve  in  tone,  expression,  and  sense,  with  time, 
marriage,  disappointment,  and  perhaps  composition  of  the  Life 
necessitating  labour  and  attention,  if  not  also  more  study  of  tem 
perance. 

His  phrases  are  often  apt,  especially  on  matters  connected  with  his 
mental  peculiarity  or  disease,  to  which  he  found  some  correspondence 
in  his  friend.  Thus,  as  his  master  said  he  liked  a  certain  class  of 
"  haters,"  distinguishing  it  by  the  same  epithet,  so  he  remarks  of 
himself,  "  My  mind  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  or  rather 
good  insensibility;"  which  he  proceeds  to  explain  with  not  less  apti 
tude  :  "  I  have  neither  elevation  nor  gaiety,  but  I  am  easy."4  He 
should  have  prevented  the  main  cause,  his  indulgences,  and  he  would 
have  found  this  equable  state  more  frequently  the  case.  To  this 
transient  and  accidental  serenity,  congenial  occupation,  by  disbur- 
thcning  his  oppressed  spirits,  might  contribute,  for  he  was  at  the  time 
engaged  in  writing  a  series  of  essays  for  the  London  Magazine,  which 
he  denominated  The  Hypochondriack.5  These  it  would  be  interesting 
to  peruse,  and  perhaps  useful  to  collect  and  re-issue,  such  were  the 

1  April  4th,  1775. 

2  Article  "  Polygamy,"  in  numbers  332-52. 
s  Page  387. 

*  January  4th,  1780. 

5  I  spell  of  course  as  the  author  spelt.  Johnson  had  laid  down  the 
rule  of  the  ck  in  termination  of  words  derived  from  the  Greek. 
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experience  and  curiosity  of  the  essayist  on  that  melancholy  but  in 
structive  theme. 

Boswell  bewail  early  to  write,  and  continued  late  ;  from  the  Cub,  a 
poem  in  1761,  to  the  life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  1791.  Most  of  his 
works  were  short ;  the  principal  are  the  Tour  to  Corsica  and  the  Life 
of  the  Doctor.  In  the  Tour  is  embodied  a  memoir  of  Paoli,  marked 
by  all  the  excellences  and  eccentricities  of  the  writer,  and  a  foretaste 
of  that  Beater  work  which  he  afterwards  accomplished,  by  which  his 
name  is  known,  and  for  which  the  world  is  deeply  indebted  to  him. 
A  list  of  his  writings,  probably  correct  and  complete,  is  furnished  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  present  series  of  Letters.  This  is  followed  by 
another,  of  Temple's  publications.  He  is  usually  described  by  Bos- 
well  as  his  "old  and  most  intimate  friend."  Their  acquaintance 
began  at  college,  and  continued  till  death  severed  them.  Temple  is 
already  known  in  connexion  with  the  names  of  Gray,  of  Mason,  and 
of  Johnson,1  who  either  honoured  him  by  their  friendship  or  their 
citation,  regarded  him  with  affection,  or  noticed  him  with  respect. 
Polwhele  also,  his  neighbour  in  Cornwall,  cultivated  his  society,  and 
inserts  a  letter  from  the  Vicar  of  St.  Gluvias  in  his  Recollections. 
As  the  confident  and  adviser  of  Boswell,  Temple  seems  to  have  been 
most  sincere,  prudent,  adhesive,  and  sympathetic. 

The  Letters  exchanged  with  Andrew  Erskine,  which  succeed  those 
addressed  to  Temple,  were  not  worth  republication.  Their  first  ap 
pearance  was  in  1763.  They  are  the  emanation  of  folly  without  an 
equivalent. 


*HYPOCHONDRIACK  OF  BOSWELL, 

WHERE  there  is  a  will,  it  is  proverbially  said,  there  is  a  way  :  in  like 
manner  it  may  be  observed,  that  where  a  wish,  moderate  and  reason 
able,  innocent  in  its  kind  and  accessible  in  its  conditions,  is  enter 
tained,  such  is  the  goodness,  and  such  the  resources  of  Providence,  it 
is  not  uncommonly  accomplished.  A  volume  of  the  London  Magazine, 
a  periodical  of  which  Boswell  in  the  Letters  to  Temple  states  himself 
to  have  been  one  of  the  proprietors,  fell  into  my  hands  by  the  pure 
accident  and  cheap  acquisition  of  a  stray  book  on  a  bookseller's  stall. 
It  was  for  the  year  1778.  Twelve  of  the  essays  are  here,  or  the  fourth 
to  the  fifteenth  number  inclusively.  Of  these  the  fourth,  sixth,  four 
teenth,  and  fifteenth,  possess  philosophical  merit.  Of  the  first  of 
these  which  I  thus  venture  to  eulogise,  the  subject  is  the  ne  quid 
nimis,  of  the  second  hypochondriacism,  of  the  two  last  death.  "  The 
idea  of  the  series,  he  informs  us,  was  projected  thirteen  years  before 
in  his  travels,  that  is,  in  1765.  The  style  is  correct  and  easy;  and 
that  he  was  a  classical  scholar  may  be  admitted,  for  his  versions  and 
criticisms  arc  generally  just.  The  characteristics  of  the  author  arc 
discernible  ;  his  melancholy,  his  love  of  metaphysics,  his  Johnsonian 

Life  of  Gray. 
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philosophy,  his  aptness  of  imagery  and  illustration,  his  admiration  of 
illustrious  men.  The  last  is  vindicated  indirectly  in  the  opening  part 
of  the  seventh  essay  by  the  example  of  antiquity,  much  more  eager 
to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  heroes  conceded  it  in  the 
course  of  Providence  than  later  ages,  supplied  indeed  with  books  as  a 
substitute,  but  neither  also  susceptible  of  the  same  '"generous  enthu 
siasm."  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  essayist  was  sore  on  the  subject 
of  his  ruling  passion,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  of  its  prevalent  charac 
teristic,  through  remonstrance  or  ridicule  leveled  at  him  by  his  father 
and  his  friends. 

With  some  irrelevance  to  his  general  design,  for  which  he  apolo 
gises,  Truth,  as  a  Pair  of  Shoes,  is  ingeniously  pursued  in  the  tenth 
essay.  A  Sceptic  tries  large  shoes  on  little  feet,  or  little  shoes  on 
large :  of  course  he  finds  none  that  will  fit,  and  ends  with  declaring 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  shoes.  A  Dogmatist  has  got  a  pair  that  fits 
him  extremely  well,  and  therefore  flies  into  a  passion  against  all  those 
who  cannot  wear  shoes  of  the  same  measure  with  his  own.  The 
Savage  has  no  shoes,  but  good  strong  natural  feet,  with  which  he 
walks  on  perfectly  well.  The  Freethinker  has  got  a  pair  of  genteel, 
easy  shoes,  but  they  sit  rather  too  loose  upon  him,  so  that  by  a  small 
jerk  he  can,  and  does  throw  them  off  upon  occasion.  Lastly,  there  is 
the  plain,  sensible  Sage,  who,  having  looked  about  him  carefully,  and 
provided  himself  with  a  pair  of  good,  sufficient  shoes,  walks  quietly 
on,  hoping  that  these  will  serve  his  journey  of  life,  and  that  he  shall, 
it  concluded,  get  a  pair  of  better.  The  author,  therefore,  it  is  appa 
rent,  was  not  sceptical,  even  in  an  age,  when,  as  he  observes  in  a 
subsequent  essay,  the  fourteenth,  "  plausible  reasoning  against  estab 
lished  belief"  went  by  the  name  of  philosophy  :  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  pious,  as  may  be  inferred  from  these  essays,  in  spite  of  his  per 
sonal  laxities,  and  those  proper  to  many  of  his  idols  and  associates. 
To  specify  one  probable  preservative,  the  influence  of  Johnson  might 
counteract  that  of  Voltaire  and  Hume,  and  contribute  to  maintain 
those  religious  principles  in  Boswell  which  he  had  imbibed  from  his 
country  or  acquired  by  his  education. 

Of  the  antidotes  to  a  disorder,  for  which,  mentally,  he  was  well 
qualified  to  prescribe  both  by  experience  and  investigation,  may  be 
noticed,  Occupation,  not  voluntary,  but  professional ;  promptitude  in 
the  execution  of  what  is  proper  to  be  done ;  in  point  of  reading, 
biography.1  The  fear  of  death ,  one  of  the  criteria  of  hypochondriacism, 
as  observed  by  a  late  writer,  Madden,  on  the  Infirmities  of  Genius, 
is  perceptible  enough  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  essays :  it  is, 
nevertheless,  for  terror  is  wont  to  embarrass  judgment,  well  handled. 
Erasmus,  on  Preparation  for  Death,  is  here  strenuously  recommended. 

Of  other  books,  it  is  observable  that  he  had  studied  Bishop  Butler's 
"  fair  and  candid"  Analogy,  and  found  in  it  a  remedy  against  the  un 
belief  engendered  by  the  false  philosophy  of  his  time.  This  is  the 
more  to  his  credit,  for  the  Analogy  was  not  yet  extensively  appre 
ciated,  as  since  the  University  of  Oxford  elevated  it  into  a  "  science," 
Hume,  though  suicidal  to  himself,  yet  impartial,  as  it  has  been  shown 
he  was  in  the  case  of  Skelton,  and  of  whose  earlier  Essays  Butler  had 
spoken  well,  might  possibly  have  drawn  his  young  friend's  attention 

1  Hypochondriack,  No.  VI. 
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to  its  merits.1  Among  the  classics,  "For  Seneca,"  says  he,  "  I  have 
a  double  reverence  ;  both  for  his  own  worth,  and  because  he  was  the 
heathen  sage  whom  my  grandfather  constantly  studied."  In  appli 
cation  to  his  general  subject,  the  octosyllabic  poem  of  Green,  his 
cotemporary,  entitled  The  Spleen,  is  pronounced  deficient  in  point  of 
compass.2  Courtney  Melmoth,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  Letters  of 
Fitzosborne,  bestows  on  it  unqualified  praise.  The  truth  is,  that 
while  the  originality  of  The  Spleen  is  little,  the  instruction  is  much, 
conveyed  in  a  vehicle  adapted  to  the  patient,  probable  or  actual,  so  as 
to  ingratiate  the  taste  without  impairing  the  efficacy  of  the  potion  : 

"  Nam  veluti  pueris  absinthla  "  etc.    LUCRETIUS. 

Nevertheless,  Green,  with  all  his  variety  and  all  his  humour,  touches 
the  surface  of  his  subject  rather  than  penetrates  the  depths,  and  pro 
vides  a  palliative  rather  than  a  remedy,  so  as  to  serve  or  satisfy  him  who 
is  but  beginning  to  experience  the  effects  of  his  folly  or  his  misfortune, 
not  him  of  whom,  like  Boswell,  the  disease  is  inveterate,  and  who,  to 
borrow  the  expression  of  the  essayist,  has  passed  beyond  "  the  minute 
fretful  pains"  into  the  "  more  horrible  torments"  of  hypochondriacism. 
Boswell  does  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  a  classical 
poem,  the  severe  sensibility  of  which  might  have  better  pleased  him, 
written  in  Latin  hexameters  and  celebrated  in  its  day,  the  Morbus 
Hypochondriacus  of  Goldwin,  of  which,  by  way  of  specimen,  as  well 
as  in  furtherance  of  utility,  these  are  the  concluding  lines  : 

"  Sincerum  est  nisi  vas,  quodcunque  infundis,  acescit : 
Innatum  nescit  medicina  expellere  morbum. 
Ex  utero  fixa  est  insania  sanguine  toto  ; 
Machina  nervorum  fracta  est ;  teterrima  bills 

1  No.  VII.  For  Hume  in  relation  to  Skelton,  see  ante,  p.  210.  I 
do  not  recollect  any  mention  of  the  A  nalogy  or  its  exemplary  author  in 
the  Life  of  Johnson.  The  prelate  may  be  computed  as  a  generation  be 
fore  the  moralist,  and  the  Analogy  was  published  about  1736.  Even  had 
Johnson  met  with  it  or  the  Sermons,  one  of  the  latter  alone  excepted,  on 
the  Ignorance  of  Man,  their  style,  destitute  of  ease,  elegance,  metaphor, 
imagination,  was  calculated  to  repel  him.  See,  for  example,  how  he 
treats  Petvin,  the  author  of  "  Letters  concerning  Mind,"  in  an  Idler, 
No.  36  ;  yet  Petvin  was  a  thinker  greatly  respected  by  a  mutual  cotem 
porary,  and  he  no  superficial  scholar,  Sydenham  the  Platonist. 

The  style  of  Butler  is  awkward,  but  it  is  that  of  a  man,  who,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  "  is  in  earnest,"  and  would  gain  you  by  nothing  more  than 
the  force  of  truth.  It  is  an  exception  to  the  observation  of  Longinus, 
which  maybe  Englished  by  the  apology  of  Johnson  for  himself  :  Mef/alci 
oi  logoi  teuton,  kata  to  eikos,  lion  an  embntheis  eisin  ai  ennoiai : 
"  Thoughts  of  more  extent  Avill  (regularly)  demand  words  of  larger  mean 
ing."  See  also  Dem.  Phaler.  de  Elocutione,  44.  He  who  had  to  deal 
with  subjects  so  momentous  and  profound,  might  well  be  forgiven  if  he 
paid  little  attention  to  his  periods  and  his  sentences,  his  syllables  and  his 
sounds. 

In  point  of  substance,  Butler  had  the  advantage  of  great  predecessors 
and  cotemporaries,  as  Bramhall,  Cumberland,  Wollaston,  Clarke  and  the 
other  Boyle  lecturers,  if  not  to  supply  materials,  to  inform  his  mind, 
assist  his  judgment,  and  facilitate  his  disquisition. 

a  No.  V. 
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Insita,  de  tristi  male  derivata  parente, 
Incrassat  vitiatque  graves  in  corpore  succos. 
Desine  te  vexare  mails  medicosque  querelis  : 
Est  partim  victrix  hujus  patientia  morbi. 
Accipe  quicquid  am  as  :  si  vis  exire,  caballum  ; 
Si  remanere  domi  malles,  cape  pocula  Bacchi 
Cum  Isetis  sociis  :  mature  surge,  cubaque  : 
Sit  modus  in  rebus  vitse  ;  ne  quid  nimis  urge  : 
Consule  naturam,  ac  exerce  membra  labore  ; 
Contrahe  ne  frigus,  male  firmos  frigora  mordent  : 
Nee  pete,  nee  timeas  mortem  ;  sed  prospice  finem, 
Omiiem  crede  diem  tibi  diluxisse  supremum  : 
Ipse  tibi  medicus  fias  ;  rege  pectoris  omnes 
Motus,  fortunaque  gravi  contentus  abito  ; 

perfer  onus  vitas  ;  mors  sola  medela." 


It  will  be  observed  that  he  holds  heredity  ;  and  that  the  prescription 
of  a  festive  cup,  otherwise  noxious,  is  subject  to  the  universal  and 
unexceptional  rule  of  moderation.1 

One  important  subject  in  relation  to  the  hypochondriacal  remains 
to  be  mentioned,  Love.  It  occupies  no  less  than  three  essays,  the 

1  Goldwin  was  a  fellow  of  Eton.  The  Morbus  Hypochondriacus,  for 
one  quarter  of  its  promulgation,  may  be  found  in  Cobden's  poems,  with 
an  English  counterpart,  which,  so  far  as  pertains  to  the  above  lines,  for 
the  sake  of  space  it  has  become  necessary  to  omit.  It  is  considerably 
longer  than  the  original.  Ed.  1748. 

Cobden  was  Archdeacon  of  London  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
George  the  Second.  Nevertheless,  in  contrast  with  Chandler,  whose 
partiality  provoked  the  pen  of  Annet  (see  page  167),  the  impiety  of  which 
it  somewhat  extenuates,  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  a  Massillon,  a 
Beauvais,  or  a  Maury,  he  preached  a  Sermon  on  Chastity  in  the  presence 
of  the  King.  It  was  censured,  and  this  led  to  its  publication  in  self- 
defense.  The  date  is  the  same  with  the  poems.  The  division  is  into 
fornication  and  adultery.  In  his  statement  he  speaks  of  the  prevalence 
of  licentiousness  proper  to  his  time,  and  that  even  in  an  unnatural  form. 
The  serious  consideration  for  the  libertine  is  the  injury  he  inflicts  on 
the  victim  of  his  seduction.  Finally,  diligence  is  prescribed,  temper 
ance,  and  recollection  of  the  ubiquity  of  God.  It  is  not  for  the  present 
writer  to  condemn  his  sincerity,  which  might  find  a  precedent  in  John 
and  Paul.  A  little  less  delicacy  in  preachers,  a  little  less  respect  of 
persons,  would  do  much  to  diminish  depravity  in  their  people.  This  is 
the  more  necessary  in  a  Church  where  confession  is  not  enforced. 

A  preceding  and  very  solemn  imputation  on  the  part  of  this  preacher, 
of  which  the  reader  may  have  taken  notice,  may  support  Churchill  (see 
page  60),  whom  at  first  I  inclined  to  disbelieve  ;  whereas  it  should  rather 
be  considered  as  a  truth  in  morals,  that  where  the  licentious,  though 
natural  abuse  runs  riot,  the  unnatural  will  be  apt  to  intrude  whether  on 
the  individual  or  the  community.  He  who  has  once  pried  into  prohibited 
mysteries,  may  be  tempted,  if  he  persevere  as  lie  has  begun,  to  explore 
them  in  their  innermost  and  least  permitted  relations. 

Johnston's  Chrysal,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Guinea,  a  cotemporary 
work  to  Cobden  and  Churclihill,  may  further  illustrate  the  existence  or 
frequency  of  the  unnatiiral  enormity  in  an  age  of  consummate  corruption, 
whether  in  policy,  religion,  or  morals.  The  date  of  the  second  edition 
is  1762.  The  author  already  figures  in  the  present  pages,  see  333. 
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eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth.  As  in  Burton,  whom  the  author 
might  exceed  in  his  experience,  but  could  not  equal  in  his  reading, 
the  passion  of  love  is  observed  to  be  violent  in  those  of  the  melancholy 
temperament,  and,  disappointed,  to  be  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  its  degeneracy  into  madness.  Violent,  it  is  selfish,  bent  on  appro 
priation,  irrespective  of  the  rational  interest  and  felicity  of  the  object 
loved.  Should  it  attain  matrimony,  its  rapture  is  transient,  wont  to 
react  in  hatred,  so  that  matrimony  itself  often  proves  the  introduc 
tion  to  unrestrained  licentiousness  ;  a  condition,  as  to  which,  how  far 
it  may  operate  in  deranging  the  mental  as  well  as  moral  faculties, 
needs  not,  after  what  has  .been  said  elsewhere,  be  enforced. 

The  necessity  of  self-discipline,  especially  in  persons  of  this  tem 
perament,  is  clear,  if  such  be  its  ordinary  character  and  consequences  ; 
and  it  may  be  observed,  in  concluding  this  analysis,  that  the  author 
of  the  Hypochondriack  is  far  from  coinciding  with  the  theory  of  its 
irresponsibility,  regarded  as  a  moral  and  mental  state,  however  much 
he  may  pity  it  as  an  infliction,  and  seek  the  alleviation  of  it ;  for  he 
cites  in  an  early  essay,  as  it  were  fundamental  to  all  his  discussion, 
the  maxim  of  Le  Blanc  in  his  Letters  on  the  English  Nation  with 
reference  to  by pochondriacism,"  People  too  often  ascribe  to  disease  wrhat 
is  in  reality  vice."  Cases  may  occur,  saysBoswell,  with  characteristic 
insight,  "which  defy  all  our  endeavours  to  remedy  them,  and  which 
can  only  be  cured  by  divine  interposition  ;  but  we  should  be  particu 
larly  careful  against  resigning  ourselves  to  the  mental  distemper,  when 
it  vents  itself  in  immoral  acts,  which  a  notion  of  our  being  driven 
about  as  the  Demoniacs  were,  makes  us  too  ready  to  excuse,  and  to 
deaden  the  voice  of  conscience  upbraiding  our  transgressions."1 

Christianity  may  second  him,  prescribing  patience  while  it  inspires 
resolution ;  resolution  to  resist  lest  we  should  be  party  to  sin,  and 
patience  to  endure  lest  we  should  impair  sanity  or  imperil  faith. 2  So 
the  inconvenience  will  not  be  likely  to  increase,  while  in  time  it  may 
disappear,  or  assume  the  case  of  custom,  if  not  wear  the  preference  of 
piety,  after  the  precedent  of  St.  Paul,8  without  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  the  medical  psychologist,  or  of  more  than  the  ordinary 
expedients  of  bodily  and  mental  health,  self-government,  exercise, 
temperance,  regular  occupation,  and  opportune  diversion. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add,  consequent  to  personal  inspection, 
that  an  early  publication  of  Boswell's,  not  more  known  than  the  pre 
ceding,  is  entitled  British  Essays  in  favour  of  the  brave  Corsicans  -. 
London,  1769.  It  is  in  the  form  of  letters,  political  or  mercantile,  in 
most  of  which  the  collector  may  be  detected  as  the  author.  The 
composition  is  easy :  he  never  acquired  his  master's  style,  with  all  his 
idolatry  of  him.  There  are  frequent  repetitions.  The  author  may 

1  No.  V. 

2  Such  a  text  as  Luke  xxi.  19,  involves  an  important  principle,  how 
ever  little  nppi-fi-iated.     To  it  may  be  added  James  i.  4,  5,  where  the 
idea  of   "wisdom"  seems  suggested  to  the  apostle's  mind  by  that  of 
"patience,"  as  consecutive,  concomitant,  or  dependent;  I  had  almost 
said,  as  identical,  for  he  may  seem  to  use  the  terms  synonymously. 

3  2  Cor.  xii.  7-10.     Even  the  passage  may  be  re-perused,  ante,  p.  185. 
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still  be  praised  for  his  enthusiastic  sympathy  and  exertions  in  the 
sufferings  and  service  of  an  oppressed  people.  As  a  known  fact  and 
principal  motive  to  English  interference,  he  mentions  the  project  of 
invading  England  on  the  part  of  the  French,  after  they  should  have 
inured  their  troops  to  disembarkation  and  destruction,  and  converted 
Corsica  into  a  Mediterranean  arsenal.  See  one  mind  of  the  Regale, 
the  Directory,  and  the  Empire,  not  yet  extinct,  in  spite  of  a  commer 
cial  treaty,  nor  likely  to  be  so,  till  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  shall  have 
been  retaliated .  The  year  following  the  appearance  of  this  publication 
Napoleon  was  born.  What  might  have  happened,  had  the  ministry 
sanctioned  by  parliament  acted  consonantly  to  the  spirit  of  the  appeal, 
and  protected  and  liberated  the  island  ?  That  concentration  of  mili 
tary  genius  might  have  enlisted  in  the  British  service,  superseded  the 
necessity  of  a  Wellington,  subverted  those  armies  which  he  actually 
headed  and  taught  to  conquer,  and  strangled  the  Revolution  in  its 
juvenile  career.  As  to  the  transient  episode  towards  the  close  of  the 
century,  it  hardly  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place. 

That  the  author  of  the  present  volume  should  dwell  at  this  length, 
and  expend  this  labour,  on  the  biographer  of  Johnson,  may  be  ex 
plained  by  the  fact  that  he  is  inclined  to  rate  him  more  highly  than 
perhaps  is  usual.  He  regards  him  as  one,  who,  intellectually,  may 
in  some  degree  vindicate  the  prize  of  genius,  such  were  his  curiosity 
and  enthusiasm,  his  industry,  perseverance,  and  achievement;  and 
who,  morally,  was  a  man  of  principle,  piety,  and  conscientiousness, 
however  always  chequered  by  infirmity,  and  even  at  one  time  de 
formed  by  dissipation. 


MEMORANDA  OF  STREATHAM. 

"  Kesolv'd  at  length,  from  vice  and  London  far, 
To  breathe  in  distant  fields  a  purer  air." 

JOHNSON'S  London. 

THESE  may  possibly  interest  some  readers,  while  they  relate  to  past 
or  passing  glories.  They  are  therefore  thought  worthy  introduction, 
and  are  recorded  as  they  were  written. 

June  30,  1858.  Meeting  by  arrangement,  A****  and  I  walked  to 
Streatham  from  the  Elephant  and  Castle.  The  village  is  modernised. 
Mrs.Thrale's  charity-school,  of  which  notice  occurs  in  her  letters  or  anec 
dotes,  seems  to  have  been  moved  from  the  original  premises  to  more  suit 
able.  The  dress  of  the  girls  is  blue  gowns  with  white  tippets.  The  church 
is  modern,  a  handsome  structure,  newly  repaired,  and  kept  in  the  best 
order  within  and  without ;  possibly  through  the  munificence  of  those 
Londoners  who  are  sometimes  said  to  do  much  for  the  suburban 
parishes  where  they  reside,  but  little  for  the  metropolitan  where  they 
make  their  fortunes,  pleading  their  liberality  on  the  one  side  for  their 
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parsimony  on  the  other.  At  the  east  end,  on  the  south  side,  there 
are  two  monuments,  one  to  Mrs.  Salusbury,  the  other  to  Mr.  Thrale, 
bearing  the  Latin  epitaphs  composed  by  Johnson  for  the  edification 
of  the  villagers.  While  my  companion  was  busy  near  the  font 
talking  with  the  sexton,  I  went  to  the  communion-rails,  and  having 
knelt  down,  offered  Johnson's  prayers  for  a  blessing  on  his  studies, 
for  temperance,  and  on  his  birthday :  "  O  God,  who  hast  ordained ;" 
"O  Lord,  without  whose  help;"  "Almighty,  God,  my  Creator  and 
Preserver."  We  were  permitted  to  see  the  family-vault  underneath 
the  church.  It  contained  a  large  and  coarse  coffin,  into  which  the 
remains  of  Mrs.  Salusbury,  Mr.  Thrale,  and  his  son  Henry,  that  child 
of  ten  years  so  signally  lamented  by  Johnson,  if  not  also  the  remains 
of  others,  had  been  thrown,  the  original  coffins  having  been  emptied 
and  removed,  only  the  plates  left,  which  I  read  and  touched,  as  well 
as  the  large  coffin  or  more  properly  shell.  One  of  the  daughters  had 
been  lately  buried  in  the  vault.  Another,  I  believe,  still  survives. 
All  burying  under  the  church  is  now  prohibited,  but  not  in  the  church 
yard  for  a  limited  term  of  years. 

Next  Ave  went  to  Streatham  Park,  Tooting  Common,  that  mansion 
once  of  hospitality,  of  wisdom,  and  of  wit ;  where  Johnson  tarried 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  regained  the  equipoise  of  a  mind  devastated 
by  toil  and  oppressed  by  hypochondriacism.1  We  were  not  admitted 
further  than  just  within  the  gates,  so  as  to  take  a  nearer  view  of 
what  was  said  by  the  gatekeeper  to  have  been  the  summet- house 
where  the  Doctor  wrote  his  Dictionary.  The  illiterate  only  know  him 
by  that  work  in  miniature :  even  the  new  editions  of  the  folio  Dic 
tionary  were  more  likely  to  have  been  conducted  in  London,  where  he 
still  kept  his  house  and  the  materials  would  be  more  accessible :  he 
might  indeed  have  written  in  the  summer-house  his  Political  Tracts, 
and  some  portion  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets.  It  was  separated  from  the 
other  ground  by  a  sort  of  fcnse,  and  falling  to  ruin.  Some  upright 
paneling  remained  between  the  interstices  of  the  walls,  with  bolts 
adhering  to  it.  It  seems  once  to  have  possessed  great  pretensions, 
and  certainly  to  have  been  designed  for  pleasure  rather  than  for  use. 
It  is  however  near  the  lodge  and  the  road,  and  not  accessible  from  the 
principal  apartments  without  passing  the  hall  and  the  kitchen.  Pos 
sibly  the  common  way  was  not  anciently  so  near,  and  the  house  of 
pastime  surrounded  by  more  trees. 

January,  23.  1861.  Streatham  Park.  Always  ready  to  take 
exercise,  especially  should  an  object  of  interest  be  coupled  with  it, 
having  observed  an  advertisement  of  the  lease,  furniture,  and  other 

1  The  preparation  of  the  Shakspere,  published  1765,  the  year  before 
his  introduction  to  the  Thrales,  a  work  involving  much  verbal  analysis 
and  critical  perplexity,  cumulative  too,  though  by  a  considerable  in 
terval,  to  the  greater  labour  of  the  Dictionary,  might  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  mental  malady.  The  interruption  of  his  rule  of  abstinence, 
and  the  indulgence  in  those  wine-suppers  that  Boswell  celebrates,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  contributed  :  see  ante,  page  424.  Again,  he  had  lost 
his  lamented  wife,  and  not  yet  found  any  adequate  relief  of  the  solitude 
he  shunned,  such  as  the  hostess,  board,  and  visitors  of  Streatham  might 
subsequently  supply.  As  to  want,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  had  been  freed 
from  that,  or  the  fear  of  that,  in  1762  by  his  pension. 
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materials,  and  thinking  it  a  favourable  opportunity  to  survey  the 
house,  I  attended  the  sale.  No  gentlemen,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  were  present.  The  lease  was  withdrawn,  the  terms  offered  being 
insufficient.  Of  the  rest  I  know  not  that  anything  could  be  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Thrales.  Numerous  rooms  with  convenient  closets  in 
the  old  style  ;  involved  and  narrow  stairs  and  passages.  The  dining- 
room,  where  the  sale  took  place,  disappointed  me  :  it  is  low,  and  not 
spacious.  The  chimney-piece  of  white  or  Derbyshire  marble,  in  a  colum 
nar  form,  if  memory  serves,  was  not  inelegant,  and  might  have  been 
cotemporary  with  the  original  family.  The  library  is  incomparably  the 
most  imposing  room,  thirty-eight  feet  by  twenty :  externally,  the 
ground  bow -projection  to  the  lawn  in  a  picture  to  the  ten- volume  edition 
of  Croker's  Boswell  belongs  to  it.  Over  it  is  a  bed-room  of  similar 
pretensions.  Adjoining  this,  behind,  is  another,  known  as  "Dr. 
Johnson's  Room."  not  spacious,  gloomy,  and  half  the  window  obscured 
bv  a  parapet.  The  outhouses  are  convenient,  and  the  pleasure-ground 
ample.  There  the  lake,  the  trees,  the  cattle,  and  the  birds  are  all 
calculated  to  .refresh  and  animate  the  mind,  though  possibly  that  deaf 
and  blind  Londoner,  that  lover  of  his  chair  and  talk,  that  student  of 
men  and  women,  might  have  cared  for  none  of  those  things,  however 
prone  and  competent,  through  youthful  association  and  poetic  power, 
to  import  their  equivalents  into  his  allegories  and  descriptions,  his 
essays,  journals,  and  biographies. 

Coming  back  through  the  village,  I  observed  on  the  right,  about 
midway,  almshouses  for  four  women,  "  senectutem  honestam  qua? 
in  hac  parochia  attigerint,"  erected  by  the  four  daughters  of  Henry 
Thrale,  A.D.  1832. 
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INSANITY  AS  DEPENDENT  ON  MIND  AND 
IMAGINATION. 

Oimai  cT  e.flor/e  kai  ta  psuclies  nosemata  manias  einai  splwdras  empoi- 
ousas  doxas  tiuas  kai  phantasias  to  logismo,  hon  ho  di'  aretes  apocathur- 
tJieis  hiif/icizctai.  HIPPOCRATES. 

Ihold  all  maladies  of  the  soul  to  be  exacerbations  of  madness.  These 
operate  by  infusing  certain  opinions  and  fancies  into  the  rational  faculty, 
of  which  the  cure  is  to  be  effected  by  the  cathartics  of  virtue. 

WHAT  follows  may  a  little  expand  what  has  already  been  observed 
collaterally,  pages  195-9. 

An  article  in  the  quarterly  number  of  the  Psychological  Journal 
for  April,  1861,  has  no  less  surprised  than  pleased  me,  as  some  return 
to   the  old  and  common  sense  on  this  important  subject.      Sound 
principles  are  salutary  in  all  departments,  but  especially  in  one  so 
intimately  connected  with  them  as  the  constitution  and  conservation 
of  mind.     The  article  in  question  is  with  scholarlike  appreciation  en 
titled  Metanoia,  its  author  Dr.  McCormack  of  Belfast,  who  attempts 
to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  the  cerebral  origin  and  hereditary  propa 
gation  of  insanity.     In  founding  the  first  of  these,  Spurzheim,  though 
now  in  this  relation  not  recognised,  seems  to  have  been  a  principal; 
and  more  recently  Forbes  Winslow,  by  his  lectures  and  publications, 
has  in  no  slight  degree  contributed  to  confirm  it.     Liebig,  in  his 
Animal  Chemistry,  affirms  that  "  every  thought,  every  sensation  is 
accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain."     Even  Malcbranche,  though  so  far  from  materialism  as  to 
trace  sensation  to  the  soul,  yet  not  unacquainted  with  physiology,  and 
credulous  of  animal  spirits,  had  deduced  a  similar  conclusion  by  ab 
straction.    Such  changes  are  still  consistent  with  an  antecedent  mental 
condition,  whether  as  conservative  of  sanity  or  correlated  to  insanity. 
The  tendency,  however,  of  late  is  to  overlook  and  ignore  the  mental 
influence.     McLeod,  adduced  elsewhere,1  may  exemplify  it  and  its 
logical  result ;  for,  consonant  to  a  principle  so  material  as  he  presumes 
to  enunciate,  his  treatment  is  limited  almost  exclusively  to  stimulation 
and  nutrition,  oblivious  of  such  mental  and  moral  agencies  as  atten 
tion  and  self-control,  as  primary,  or  at  least  principal  auxiliaries  to  the 
restoration  of  degenerate  tissue,  and  resuscitation  of  the  function  of 
the  cerebral  organs.     McCormac  runs  boldly  into  the  other  extreme, 
and  even  proceeds  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  "the  brain  may  be  most 
healthy,  yet  the  mental  faculties,  as  far  as  regards  this  terrene  life, 
fled  for  ever.''    What,  if  so,  it  may  be  asked,  is  become  of  the  im- 

1  Page  199. 
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material  principle  ?  where  does  it  exist ;  or,  if  extinct,  how  shall  it 
be  resuscitated  P  if  it  in  exist,  ought  it  not  to  manifest  itself,  and  that 
in  an  orderly  manner,  since  the  cerebral  organs  are,  by  his  supposition, 
in  a  fit  condition  to  subserve  it  ?  Still  his  general  principle  seems 
right,  which  makes  abuse  of  will  the  key  to  mental  confusion  on  the 
one  hand  ;  "  the  substitution  of  sound  for  unsound  thought,  the  cul 
ture  of  the  godlike  faculty  of  self  control,''  the  key  to  mental  resto 
ration  on  the  other. 

There  is  also  an  article  by  Mayo,  the  President,  I  suppose,  of  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Physicians,  in  the  same  number  ;  by  which  it  ap 
pears  that  his  idea  of  treatment,  as  mainly  moral,  coincides  with 
McCorrnac's.  The  leading  principle  inculcated  in  Mayo's  Elements 
of  the  Pathology  of  the  Human  Mind,  which  appeared  in  1838,  is 
identical.  The  Eighth  chapter  of  the  Elements  is  eminently  valuable. 
The  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  insanity  is  material,  especially  since 
Spurzheim  wrote,1  is  remarkable.  Insanity  is  maintained  to  be  a 
disease  of  body  only  ;  "  soul,"  as  that  able  writer  says,  "  being  im 
mortal."  It  may  be  immortal,  and  yet  capable  of  disease  homogeneous 
with  itself,  for  what  else  is  depravity  ?  Not  that,  though  its  proper 
disease,  it  is  for  such  depravity  irresponsible,  because  what  is  de 
pravity  but  the  abuse  of  free  choice,  erected  into  habit  ?  Soul,  there 
fore,  may  be  diseased.  If  morally,  then  intellectually,  for  will  and 
understanding  are  the  two  constituent  and  coagcnt  qualities  of  the 
soul  in  contradistinction  to  the  body.  Will  also  acts  on  intellect,  and, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  diseased,  affects  its  counterpart.  Therefore  the 
soul  may  be  diseased,  irrespective  of  the  body,  and  antecedent  to  it. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  soul  may  be  affected  secondly  or  refiexively. 
But  if  the  soul  be  diseased  or  disordered  primarily,  it  will,  in  extreme 
cases  at  least,  affect  the  brain  and  the  body  ;  possibly  in  all  cases,  if 
it  be  true  that  some  action  or  change  occurs  in  the  material  system 
consequent  and  correspondent  to  all  thought  and  volition. 

Such  invariable  change  or  deterioration  may  even  freely  be  ad 
mitted  by  the  metaphysician  and  the  moralist,  since  it  does  not  con 
trovert  the  priority  of  corresponding  conditions  in  the  immaterial 
principle,  and  may  easily  be  explained,  as  it  is  necessarily  effected,  by 
the  intimate  union  of  soul  and  body. 

Import  another  element  into  the  inquiry,  and  learn,  O  youth,  from 
the  consideration,  a  valuable  lesson  of  self-culture.     More  may  be 
necessary  to  the  external  manifestation  of  the  higher  soul  than  has 
yet  been  stated,  for  the  interior  acts  of  pure  intellect  and  will  can 
only  be  appreciable  by  God,  and  after  Him,  in  an  immeasurably  in 
ferior  degree,  by  the  intelligent  and  voluntary  agent  himself.     Of  the 
union  therefore  of  soul  and  body  just  predicated,  what  is  the  connec 
ting  link  ?     Is  it  the  nervous,  ganglionic,  medullary,  cercbellar,  and 
cerebral  systems,  an  abrupt  transition,  however  those  systems  be  con 
stituted  by  the  highest  order  of  organised  matter  ;  or  is  it  some  inter-  M 
mediate  and  representative  faculty,  not  either  precisely  immaterial  or€ 
material,  but  mixed,  between  both  conditions,  the  material  and  im-:| 
material,  partaking  of  the  corporeity  of  the  one.  the  mentality  of  the 
other  ?     In  the  old  theory  this  used  to  be  designated  Imagination,  and 

1  Hia  work  is  specified,  supra,  page  41. 
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consequently  insanity  a  disorder  or  lesion  of  it,  whether  the  seminal 
cause,  or  at  least  the  occasion  of  such  disorder  emanate  from  above  or 
below,  from  abuse  of  intellect  or  will,  or  some  affection  of  the  cor 
poreal  organs.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  show  how  this  slippery 
faculty  may  become  disarranged  and  exorbitant,  in  connexion  with 
mismanaged  intellect  or  unrestrained  will.  The  earlier  indulgence 
of  it  is  commonly  pleasurable,  and  therefore  unguarded,  though  still 
voluntary  :  at  a  later  period,  pleasure  lessens  and  pain  supervenes. 
Imagination  refuses  obedience  to  reason,  and  what  was  at  first  sought 
willingly  now  takes  the  form  of  repulsive  infestation.  It  has  grown 
predominant  and  pestiferous,  and  induces  impulse,  inconstancy,  and 
eccentricity.  See,  now,  in  this  brief  outline,  the  importance  of  regu 
lating  this  perilous  faculty  in  the  juvenile  period,  of  exercising  vigi 
lance  and  self-control  in  relation  to  it,  of  acquiring  habits  of  denial 
and  discipline,  application  and  attention,  prospective  of  a  time  of  life 
when  habit  of  whatever  kind,  much  more  of  culpable  kind,  is  less 
resistible  and  eradicable,  accompanied  probably,  in  cases  of  estab 
lished  indulgence,  if  not  occasioned  by  ramollissement  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord. 

"  Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens,  servabit  odorem 
Testa  diu."    HORACE. 

"  Now  stick  in  wisdom  ;  for  tliis  vessel,  well 
With  liquor  season'd,  long  retains  the  smell."     FRANCIS. 

Youth  is  prone  to  exercise,  solicit,  recall  imagination,  till  it  becomes 
inordinate  and  intrusive,  unserviceable  to  the  salutary  service  of  the 
intellect,  disobedient  to  the  orders  or  irrespective  of  the  summons  of 
the  will.  The  disruption  of  interior  harmony  is  perhaps  unregarded, 
when  as  yet  the  intrusion  is  of  a  sensual  or  secular  kind :  the  time 
may  come  when  it  will  assume  the  form  of  malignity,  infidelity,  im 
patience,  or  impiety  :  then  the  disruption  will  be  more  appreciable,  or 
compel  recognition.  But  the  opportunity  to  obviate  it  may  be  gone, 
and  the  inavcrtible  consequence  be  either  moral  obduration  or  in 
tellectual  confusion,  the  spirit  of  the  fiend  or  the  mockery  of  the 
maniac  ;  or  if  the  predominance  should  be  of  less  offensive  and  per 
vading  character,  it  may  still  amount  to  the  frequent  or  constant  pre 
sentation  of  thought,  weak,  vain,  irrelevant,  inconsequent,  melancholy, 
morbid,  or  be  the  mean  of  establishing  a  state  of  imbecility,  irre 
solution,  effeminacy,  dissatisfaction,  wanting  hardihood,  resignation, 
candour,  and  charity. 

The  least,  therefore,  that  can  be  said,  is  that  the  influence  of  imag 
ination  does  not  enter  sufficiently  into  the  modern  pyschology  of 
mania  :  it  is  lost  sight  of  in  speculation  on  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  which  perhaps  are  commonly  disordered  or  deteriorated,  but 
affect  the  intellect  and  will  through  the  imagination,  a  mixed  and 
medium  faculty,  and  on  the  other  hand  are  through  it  by  them  af 
fected.  Our  philosophy,  while  it  pretends  to  be  practical,  is  too  material, 
and  consequently  tends  to  promote  imprudence  and  impenitence,  in 
union  with  that  worst  of  physical  evils  which  it  professes  to  obviate 
with  a  skill  unknown  to  its  narrow-minded  and  contemptible  prede 
cessors.  Unconscious  or  incredulous  of  the  genuine  origin  of  the 
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disease,  it  discards  or  degrades  the  appropriate  remedy,  retards  the 
cure,  and  accelerates  the  relapse. 

Far  from  self-reliance,  let  every  man  recollect  his  infirmity,  cor 
ruption,  and  dependence  ;  and  that  he  has  no  security  that  he  shall 
so  much  as  continue  rational  but  in  that  obedience  to  his  Makers  will, 
natural  and  revealed,  which  will  at  once  ordinate  his  imagination, 
enlighten  his  understanding,  and  rectify  his  will ;  for  he  is  most  sane, 
that  is  most  pious,  humble,  patient,  temperate,  and  charitable  ;  nor  is 
the  purest  health  dependent  so  much  on  food,  sleep,  air,  and  exercise, 
as  on  due  regulation  of  the  faculties,  affections,  and  emotions.  Not 
that,  as  the  wise  man  says,  he  who  is  of  a  cheerful  and  good  heart 
mil  be  careless  of  his  regimen,1  but  as  instrumental  and  indispensable 
to  probation  and  eternity,  to  present  and  therefore  future  life  :  he  will 
even  be  studious  of  time,  kind,  variation,  and  proportion,  in  deference 
to  the  laws  of  his  constitution,  and  that  universal  system  to  which  it 
is  accommodated,  without  scrupulosity,  without  luxury  ;  as  the  neces 
sity,  or  at  most  in  any  circumstances  the  recreation,  not  the  end  and 
leading  satisfaction  of  his  earthly  existence. 
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"  Parce  mero,  ccenato  parum."     Schola  Salerni. 

Reserve  your  wine,  be  frugal  when  you  eat, 

As  you  would  life  protract  and  health  complete. 

As  this  volume  may  now  pretend  to  some  generality  of  disquisition 
or  allusion,  to  enlarge  its  compass  and  extend  its  utility,  something 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  source  now  grown  customary,  calculated  to 
impart  conviction  on  the  subject  touched  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
preceding  paper.  The  cup  is  of  little  consequence,  so  the  contents  be 
wholesome. 

I  have  a  little,  but  pithy,  and  sometimes  sapient  book  entitled 
Wisdom's  Dictates,  by  Thomas  Tryon,  London,  1696.  The  author 
wrote  others  more  elaborate,  commonly  peculiar,  but  always  remune 
rative.2  The  present  work  is  principally  dietetic,  prescribing  food 
farinaceous,  vegetable,  fruity,  with  a  view  to  temperance,  the  condi 
tion  and  retention  of  other  wisdom,  the  cardinal  virtue  of  the  body, 
without  observance  of  which  the  other  three  properly  mental  cannot 
exercise  freedom  or  attain  perfection.  Of  drinks  he  recommends  that 

i  Ecclus.  xxx.  25. 

5  Of  these  the  principal  appears  to  be  The  way  to  Health,  Long  Life, 
and  Happiness.  The  second  edition  is  dated  1691.  Cheyne  may  seem 
to  have  profited  by  him  whether  as  original  or  suggestive.  Tryon 
abounds  in  less  observed  principles,  practical  monitions,  and  useful  re 
ceipts.  A  student  of  physic,  like  Culpeper,  his  predecessor,  he  is  lunary 
and  astrological. 
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"  brued  to  men's  hands  by  the  Preserver  of  the  world,"  and  milk, 
though  in  his  Bill  of  Fare  annexed  to  the  Dictates  he  frequently  in 
cludes  ale  and  beer,  and  may  be  judged  to  have  been  a  lover  of  them. 
Had  he  lived  in  later  days,  he  might  perhaps  have  considered  them, 
superseded  by  tea  and  coffee,  unless  with  Cobbett  in  his  Cottage 
Economy  he  might  rather  have  adopted  the  contrary  course,  have 
adhered  to  the  traditional  beverage  and  censoriously  rejected  the 
innovation.  That  Temperance,  by  which  Tryon  means  much  more 
than  moderation  in  quantity,  is  important  to  ease,  energy,  elasticity, 
sensibility,  and  subjugation  of  body,  to  clearness,  promptitude,  and 
efficiency  of  mind,  is  sufficiently  obvious :  these,  however,  are  but 
secondary  objects,  anterior,  though  indispensable  to  regulation  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  systems,  to  audience  and  observance  of  "  the  in- 
spokcn  word  of  the  Lord,  the  divine  principle  in  thy  own  soul,  who 
is  the  true  preacher  of  life."  "  Know  for  a  truth,"  he  observes  else 
where,  "  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  preserve  the  most  pure  friendly 
principle  of  God  in  man,  but  only  by  temperance,  cleanness,  gentle 
ness,  and  to  avoid  the  passions."1  By  Cleanness,  a  term  to  be  found 
in  theologians  about  the  same  period,  he  means,  not  ablution,  which 
I  have  not  found  him  prescribe,  but  food  simple,  single,  natural,  not 
"  fiery,"  not  acrimonious,  not  mixed,  not  stimulating,  such  food  as 
that  of  the  Rechabites  and  the  Three  Children  of  the  Captivity,  pre 
scribed  by  nature,  as  intimated  by  her  prior  preparation  of  it,  ample 
and  less  circuitous  supply.  In  opposition  to  these  senses,  intemper 
ance  is  the  source  of  vice,  immorality,  impiety,  malignity  ;  of  confu 
sion  public,  social,  sexual,  domestic  ;  of  covetousness  and  prodigality, 
penury  and  misery  ;  of  uselessness,  stupidity,  and  insanity  ;  of  pain, 
disorder,  and  disease  ;  of  premature  death  and  inevitable  hell.  He 
testifies  to  its  prevalence  in  England,  both  as  perpetrated  in  itself  and 
perceptible  in  its  effects. 

He  is  in  the  strict  sense  a  vegetarian,  though  not  a  teetotaler,  for  he 
proscribes  fish  as  well  as  flesh,  while  he  allows  beer,  though  he  prefers 
water. 

His  broad  principles  of  diet  may  perhaps  be  reduced  to  these  two  :• 
Unity,  and  that  Like  generates  like ;  of  which  the  first  avoids  mix 
tures  and  contrarieties,  the  last  prefers  what  is  simple,  accessible,  and 
unstimulating.  To  these  may  be  added  a  third  from  his  larger  work, 
Nature  should  be  stronger  than  food,  and  not  the  food  stronger 
than  nature  ;  a  principle  applicable  to  many  other  states  or  conditions 
of  life,  but  will  particularly  involve  Chcyne's  prescription  and  Cor- 
naro's  practice,  however  commonly  controverted  and  contravened, 
yet  the  dictate  of  the  universal  and  judicious  mother,  for  she  deprives 
us  of  teeth  and  disables  us  for  that  energetic  action  which  demands  a 
different  supply,  namely,  of  a  less  vigorous  and  abundant  diet  for 
decline.  Hear,  too,  the  medical  poet : 

"  Avoid  the  stubborn  aliment,  avoid 
The  full  repast  ;  and  let  sagacious  age 
Grow  wiser,  lessen'd  by  the  dropping  teeth."     AmisTnoNG.* 

\  Dictates  482,  465. 

Art  of  Health,  ii.  v.   54 — 6.     The  fault  of  Armstrong  is,  morally, 
that  he  recommends  a  "  rare  debauch  "  in  the  expulsion  of  crudities,  ib. 
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Perhaps  this  test  of  decline  should  in  our  day  be  applied  with  dis 
crimination,  when  the  teeth  arc  observed  so  frequently  to  decay  or 
drop  off  prematurely,  far  beyond  the  experience  of  its  predecessors, 
whether  owing  to  profligacy,  mercury,  or  defect  of  hereditary  con 
stitution.  For,  when  such  is  the  cause,  the  "indication,"  as  medical 
men  say,  would  appear  to  be,  to  stimulate  and  repair  nature,  not  to 
husband  and  reserve  her;  not  so  much  to  prolong,  as  to  retain  her 
existence ;  not  to  feed  the  flame  of  vitality,  but  to  save  the  embers 
from  extinction. 

Tryon's  prohibition  of  animal  food  may  be  acceptable  only  to  a 
limited  and  eccentric  number  ;  but  his  principle  of  unity  is  in  accord 
ance  to  all  wisdom  ancient  and  recent,  though  perhaps  one  can  hardly 
say,  cotemporary  opinion,  popular  or  medical.  Let  two  authorities 
only  be  adduced.  "  Plus  propter  dulcedinem  assumitur :"  zest  and 
variety,  says  Celsus,  prompt  indulgence.  The  eminently  elegant  and 
judicious  author  of  a  medical  text-book,  the  Conspectus' of  Theoretic 
Medicine,  is  the  advocate  of  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  diet,  as  the 
design  of  nature,  indicated  by  the  structure  of  the  teeth  and  the  in 
testines  ;  he  allows  condiments,  as  conducive  at  once  to  relish  and 
digestion  :  but  the  "  ars  coquinaria."  the  culinary  art,  may  be  cultivated 
to  excess,  so  as  by  multiplying,  altering,  and  seasoning  the  food,  to 
induce  gluttony  and  injure  health ;  whereas  he  who  partakes  but  of 
one,  and  that  a  simple  sort  of  food,  will  not  be  likely  to  overload  his 
systcm.i 

I  cannot  forbear  adding  that  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  dime,  by  his  Son, 
there  is  a  most  sensible  letter,  numbered  eighty-one,  addressed  to  a 
gouty  patient,  in  which,  besides  with  Celsus  and  Gregory  prescribing 
simplicity,  with  Addison,  in  the  one  hundred  and  ninety  fifth  Spec 
tator,  he  forbids  drinking  anything  strong  till  the  meal  is  finished. 
This  is  another  and  meritorious  rule  in  prevention  of  excess,  and 
observance  of  the  first  natural  indication  of  sufficiency.  It  is  even 
more  necessary  to  be  enforced  in  the  present  day  when  men  boast 
themselves  as  not  guilty  of  the  after-dinner  potations  of  their  fore- 

459,  sq. ;  a  recommendation,  on  which  old  Bramble  acts,  in  the  humorous 
story  of  Armstrong's  Friend,  Smollett.  The  validity  of  it  may,  I  think, 
be  questioned  medically,  as  "well  as  on  the  abstract  ground,  that  whatever 
is  inconsistent  with  virtue  must  be  contrary  to  health  or  cannot  be  con 
ducive  to  it ;  but,  however  current,  and  therefore  ostensibly  correct  the 
assertion,  is  it  worthy  the  member  of  a  just  and  liberal  profession,  espe 
cially  a  poet,  one  of  the  special  favourites  of  Heaven,  but  responsible  in 
proportion  to  its  beneficence  ?  Any  excess,  however  rare,  cannot  surely 
equal  in  point  of  utility,  that  uniformity  of  temperance  which  is  the  dictate 
of  nature  as  well  as  the  precept  of  virtue  ;  though  it  is  without  difficulty 
conceivable,  that  occasional  ebriety  may  be  less  noxious  than  systematic 
soaking.  There  is  further,  to  say  nothing  of  the  actual  sin,  the  danger 
lest  the  rare  should  become  frequent ;  and  as  to  the  crudities,  why  may 
they  not  be  prevented  by  such  a  regimen  as  Lessius  prescribes  in  his 
treatise  on  Health  and  Long  Life ;  by  temperance,  abstinence,  and 
activity ;  by  the  avoidance  of  mixtures,  and  the  preference  of  simple 
arid  farinaceous  food  ;  in  short,  by  the  study  of  a  diet  and  mode  of  life, 
of  which  the  sanatory  test  shall  be,  that  they  conduce  at  once  to  faith, 
devotion,  perspicacity,  energy,  and  self-control? 
1  Celsus  ii.  2.  Gregory,  paragr.  563,  579. 
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fathers,  whose  food  at  least,  whether  liquid  or  solid,  was  more  often 
unmixed  and  manly,  however  freely  they  might  partake  of  it ;  if 
more  gluttonous,  as  may  be  doubted,  they  were  less  epicurean  :  their 
posterity  on  festive  occasions  not  only  eat  numerous  dishes  of  which 
they  know  not  the  name,  but  wash  them  down  concurrently  by  liquors 
hastily  and  copiously  imbibed,  as  if  determined  not  to  lose  the  sole 
surviving  opportunity  permitted  by  the  frivolity  of  modern  fashion. 
Wine,  stout,  and  strong  ale,  in  short  anything  more  stimulating  than 
what  used  to  be  termed  table-beer  with  meals,  are  comparatively  a 
recent  innovation.  More  judicious  than  such  dietetic  irregularities, 
however  they  may  lay  claim  to  superior  sobriety,  the  three  or  four 
glasses  of  Temple  in  Addison,  drunk  calmly  after  desistence  from 
eating,  and  accompanied  by  rational  conversation  or  calm  reflexion  : 

"  The  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

Never  has  conversation  been  observed  to  be  more  coherent,  discursive, 
and  delightful  than  when  another  glass,  after  the  advice  of  Maximus 
Tyrius,  was  not  drunk  till  the  previous  had  been  digested,  and  wine 
was  employed  to  impart  a  gentle  spur  to  the  circulation,  to  quicken 
but  not  enervate  the  understanding,  and  exhilarate  the  imagination 
without  unbridling  it. 

Times  of  eating,  further,  in  Tryon  are  important.  Neither  eat  nor 
drink  between  meals  ;  nor  eat  before  former  food  is  concocted,  as  you 
would  avoid  crudities  and  varieties  of  distempers.1  The  Jews,  like 
the  Catholics  channels  of  traditional  wisdom,  are  said  by  one  of  their 
own  writers  to  estimate  the  interval  at  six  hours,  from  the  cessation  to 
the  resumption.  He  who  shall  limit  himself  to  two  meals  a  day  needs 
be  under  no  apprehension.  The  citizens  of  London,  it  appears  from 
Lister,  the  commentator  of  Sanctorious,  writing  in  1701,  formerly 
took  two  meals,  dinner  at  eleven  and  supper  at  six,  a  custom  which 
that  author  approves.  Tryon  in  his  thirty-first  aphorism,  writing 
about  the  same  period  with  Sanctorius's  commentator,  prescribes  eight 
or  nine  in  the  morning,  and  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  in 
terval  is  the  same  with  both  writers,  and  coincides  with  the  Jewish 
computation. 

The  ravens,  it  is  noteworthy,  commissioned  from  above,  brought 
the  famished  prophet  bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning,  and  bread  and 
flesh  in  the  evening.  Discard  the  idea  of  supernatural  dictate,  the 
fact  may  at  all  events  show  the  rational  custom  of  those  less  artificial 
days,  the  ariston  and  the  dcipnon,  the  prandium,  and  the  coena, 
which  are  found  nine  hundred  years  after  in  the  Gospels,  designed 
doubtless,  the  first  meal  to  empower  nature,  the  second  to  recruit  her. 

It  might  be  possible  to  distribute  the  day  into  three  parts  without 
infraction  of  the  assigned  interval,  so  as  to  eat  thrice,  and  yet  avoid 
interruption  of  a  preceding  meal ;  but  then  we  should  be  liable  to 
interfere  with  the  proper  nocturnal  functions  of  the  constitution.  Two 
meals,  and  the  old  writers  never  contemplate  more,  while  they  prefer 

1  Dictates  27,  149,  Not  to  eat  and  drink  between  meals  is  one  of  the 
exquisite  rules  touching  the  ordinary  actions  of  the  day  in  the  Catholic 
manual,  entitled  The  Garden  of  the  Soul. 
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two  to  one,  and  Sanctorius1  has  ascertained  a  less  quantity  accumu 
lated  to  be  more  oppressive  than  a  larger  distributed,  may  seem  to  be 
the  mean,  the  standard  that  reason  would  recommend  maturity  and 
vigour ;  .sufficient  for  strength,  conducive  to  health,  and  conservative 
of  temperance.  Thus,  while  the  digestion  of  one  meal  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  deglutition  of  another,  neither  will  the  hours  of  sleep 
be  diverted  from  their  due  office  of  assimilation.  Thus  also  will  the 
mind  of  man  be  less  occupied  in  the  wants  and  pleasures  of  the  body, 
and  more  at  liberty  to  energise,  expatiate,  and  discourse ;  to  pray. 
meditate,  and  aspire  ;  to  bear  pain,  and  forbear  pleasure  ;  to  prosecute 
the  regulation  of  itself,  the  service  of  society,  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  concerns  of  immortality. 

The  old  writers,  I  said,  never  contemplate  more  meals  than  two. 
Tea  and  coffee  had  not  yet  tempted  innovation.  Thus,  in  the  elegant 
and  erudite  Epistles  of  Langius,2  it  is  disputed  in  a  social  conclave  of 
physicians  at  which  meal  a  man  should  indulge  most,  the  early  or  the 
late,  but  it  is  not  so  much  as  supposed  that  he  who  enjoys  health  and 
vigour  should  take  more  than  two.  The  decision  is  in  favour  of  the 
second  meal  as  the  meal  of  satiety:  "  Fran  den  dum  quidem  sobrie, 
coenandum  vero  esse  liberalius."  The  case  of  the  invalid  is  of  course 
treated  as  exceptional,  as  also  of  the  convalescent,  advised  by  Galen  to 
take  three  meals  rather  than  two.  Old  age  is  analogous.  He  who  can  eat 
but  little  at  a  time,  or  the  action,  that  is,  the  digestion  and  assimila 
tion  of  whose  system  is  through  an  accidental  cause  more  than  usually 
prompt  and  energetic,  must  eat  oftener,  in  accommodation  to  his 
weakness  or  in  supply  of  his  wants. 

Of  modern  physicians,  the  late  President  of  the  College,  Ayrton 
Paris,  in  his  work  on  Diet,3  has  the  merit  of  prescribing  the  course  of 
wisdom,  in  the  general  sense  of  not  interrupting  the  natural  process 
of  digestion  by  the  permissions  of  premature  sensuality  ;  and  Abcr- 
nethy  had,  with  more  precision,  preceded  him  in  that  very  valuable 
department  of  his  writings  which  treats  of  the  Constitutional  Origin 
of  Local  Diseases.  Both  might  have  found  the  principle  in  the 
Leonine  verses  of  the  School  of  Salernum,  composed  for  Robert,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  seven  hundred  years  before  ;  a  passage,  which,  as  re 
levant  to  the  present  purpose,  as  well  as  importing  a  new  criterion, 
may  be  cited : 

"  Tu  nunquarn.  comedas,  stomaclium  ni  noveris  esse 
Purgaturn  vacuumque  cibo  quern  sumpseris  ante. 
Ex  (lesiderio  id  poteris  cognoscere  certo  : 
Hsec  sint  signa  tibi,  sub  tills,  in  ore  saliva." 

Vex  not  the  stomach  with,  untimely  food, 
Unless  you  know  it  in  an  empty  mood. 
Diverse  the  tests  :  save  this,  none  mention  need, — 
From  the  mouth's  glands  distills  the  sacred  mead. 

1  De  Statica,  iii.  37. 

2  Ep.  Medicinales,  num.  55  :  Basilene,  1554.     There  is  a  second  series, 
ib.  1560.     They  contain  much  on  magic,  which  he  denies  since  Christ, 
yet  lie  holds  demons  :  thus  i.  34,  38  ;  ii.  34. 

3  Paragraphs  98,  229,   Ed.  1826. 
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These  remarks  are  of  course  addressed  to  those  who  can  order  their 
hours  to  the  best  advantage,  and  who  seek  in  supplying  the  necessities 
of  the  body  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  minJ. 
But,  whatever  a  man's  circumstances,  whatever  his  inability  to  choose 
for  himself  whether  the  time  or  number  of  his  meals,  whatever  the 
demand  made  on  the  amount  and  frequency  of  food  by  labour,  busi 
ness,  or  fashion,  by  interruption  and  uncertainty,  by  the  necessity  of 
complying  with  the  arrangements  or  accommodating  ourselves  to  the 
wants  of  others,  it  is  preposterous  in  any  instance  to  oppress  nature, 
not  merely  by  excess  at  any  particular  meal,  but  the  introduction  of 
another  before  the  preceding  can  be  computed  to  have  passed  the 
pylorus ;  as,  for  example,  some,  Kaffirs  of  civilisation,  will  heap 
lunch  on  breakfast,  and  dinner  on  lunch,  flesh  component  of  each, 
before  the  sun  has  well  attained  its  meridian  ;  others  make  an  Ameri* 
can  tea  within  a  couple  of  hours  after  dining  to  repletion,  itself  per 
haps  to  be  followed  as  speedily  by  a  supper  of  equal  or  greater 
amplitude. 

When  I  say  Kaffirs,  I  speak  advisedly,  having  heard  Gumming,  the 
African  hunter,  himself,  alas  !  though  in  another  sense,  a  conspicuous 
exemplar  of  human  supremacy,  but  inhuman  atrocity,  tell  of  that 
race  that  when  they  obtain  the  carcase  of  an  elephant  or  buffalo,  they 
feast  on  it  for  several  days  without  intermission  of  more  than  two 
hours  after  each  act  of  satiety  till  they  have  consumed  it. 

To  return  to  him  whom  we  have  taken  for  our  guide  or  our 
prompter.  Tryon's  maxims  of  wisdom,  as  I  have  observed,  generally 
relate  to  diet  and  temperance.  Sometimes,  in  connexion  with  his 
proper  subject,  he  indulges  in  more  extended  metaphysic,  and  then 
he  partakes  of  the  school  of  Paracelsus  and  the  mysticism  of  Behmen. 
Of  Behmen,  some  of  whose  writings  had  been  Englished  by  Sparrow 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  whom  Henry  More  had  thought 
worthy  consideration,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  great  student,  though 
he  does  not  acknowledge  him.  Apart  from  speculation,  Tryon's 
monitions  are  Christian,  judicious,  and  practical. 

With  all  this  simplicity  he  recommends  occasional  fasting  and 
bolder  abstinence,  as,  limitation  to  bread,  bread  only,  as  solid,  and 
that  for  a  continuous  period,  a  fortnight  at  a  time.  With  bread,  how 
ever,  he  commonly  associates  "good  ale"  as  a  diluent.  To  such  a 
meal  no  healthy  and  temperate  man  would  at  any  time  object,  as 
calculated  to  make  good  and  strong  blood. 

The  present  writer  confesses  that  he  has  long  habituated  himself 
to  two  meals  a  day,  for  several  years  much  about  Tryon's  hours,  as 
best  suited  to  his  circumstances  and  most  conducive  to  his  duties, 
having  found  that  number  far  better  adapted  than  a  larger  or  a  less  to 
his  ease  and  health  of  body,  peace,  purencss,  and  competence  of  mind  ; 
and  to  have  latterly  rarely  touched  flesh  or  fish,  to  save  expense, 
trouble  of  preparation,  burden  of  attendance,  forethought  of  sen 
suality,  and  loss  of  time,1  as  also  not  indispensable  to  strength,  and 
less  consistent  with  self-control,  or  at  least  the  refinement  of  it,  than 
even  the  moderate  use  of  inebriating  drink.  Bread,  the  staff  of  life, 

1  Eis  eulcolian  biou,  Troplie  apuros,  euporistos. — Diog.  Laert.  Pytha 
goras,  cliap.  xii. 
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with  its  less  costly  or  circuitous  concomitants  and  equivalents,  such 
as  cheese,  eggs,  and  potatoes,  has  been  found  eligible  and  sufficient, 
adequate  to  every  want  and  wish.  He  speaks  of  privacy  :  abroad  he 
eats  what  is  set  before  him,  days  of  abstinence  excepted,  for  deference 
is  due  to  the  Church  before  individuals.  Fancy  has  not  operated 
•*'ith  him  in  either  case,  the  number  or  the  kind  ;  but  experience,  ac 
cident,  and  the  initiation  of  fasting  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Church  or  the  instincts  of  the  constitution.  As  to  flesh,  sometimes 
decried,  sometimes  exaggerated,  no  unexceptionable  rule  can  be  pro 
nounced  ;  the  exclusion  or  exhibition  of  it  must  vary  with  soil, 
climate,  season,  constitution,  and  other  accidents.  Even  "religion," 
though  she  prefers  abstinence,  is  not  unyielding :  thus,  St.  Teresa1 
enjoins  more  meat  on  some  of  her  devotees ;  and  the  Dominicans,  I 
believe,  subjects  of  a  most  rigorous  discipline,  use  it  at  the  discre 
tion  of  the  superior.  He  who,  in  the  world,  would  spare  pain,  not 
only  of  his  fellow-men,  but  the-  brute  creation,  will  not  assuredly 
resort  to  it  riotously  or  unscrupulously.  Perhaps  three,  or,  at  most 
four  times  a  week,  and  that  on  each  occasion  in  the  proportion  of  six 
ounces,  bone  exclusive,  might  suffice  for  any  man  in  an  English 
climate,  however  severely  exercised  in  mind  or  body.  For  the  lawful 
ase  of  it  the  reason  of  St.  Thomas  is  comprehensive  and  irresistible, 
man's  higher  position  in  the  scale  of  animal  nature,  and  the  ascen 
ding  analogy  of  Providential  sustenance. 

Let  the  writer  be  pardoned  for  alluding  to  himself :  his  object,  here 
or  elsewhere,  is  not  the  gratification  of  vanity,  so  far  from  which  he 
is  conscious  that  in  all  probability  he  exposes  himself  to  contempt, 
but  the  furtherance  of  truth,  right,  and  good,  by  the  statement  of 
personal  experience  or  moral  conviction.  In  order  to  conceive  what 
is  possible,  it  is  useful  to  be  informed  what  has  been  accomplished ; 
and  of  example,  what  is  contiguous  and  cotemporary  is  sometimes 
more  persuasive  than  what  is  ancient  and  remote.  He  ventures  to 
add,  therefore,  that  he  has  repeatedly  and  resolutely  in  the  course  of 
his  mature  life  tried  total  abstinence  from  such  strong  drink  as  he 
has  been  wont  to  allow  himself,  fermented  liquor  or  wine  and  water, 
having  always  avoided  the  lower  and  more  perilous  grades  of  drink, 
as  displayed  in  Dr.  Lettsom's  very  ingenious  Moral  and  Physical 
Thermometer;2  in  hope  of  increased  independence,3  both  in  the  moral 
and  pecuniary  sense,  of  fewer  wants,  of  more  ability  to  be  liberal,  of 
more  simplicity,  serenity,  and  energy,  in  short,  of  benefit  to  mind 
and  morals  without  detriment  to  body  ;  but  has  invariably  found  loss 
of  stomachic  tone,  nervous  irritation,  cerebral  fulness,  mental  inca 
pacity,  obstinate  constipation,  consequent ;  and  that,  though  the  ex 
periment  was  made  with  fervour,  and  pursued  with  continuity  ;  all 
which  inconveniences  vanished,  or  were  reduced  to  the  former  level, 
by  resumption. 

After  this  somewhat  specific  treatment  of  the  subject,  not  so  much 
to  invite  imitation  as  to  protract  attention,  so  that  every  man  may  at 

1  Letters. 

2  It  is  depicted  in  Pettigrew's  Life  of  Mm,  vol.  i,  page  161,  ed.  1817 ; 
and  should  in  perpetuity  be  reprioted.     Hell  might  have  been  added  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  scale  of  punishments  in  the  list  of  intemperance. 

3  Autarkeia. 
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least  be  competent  by  knowledge  and  reflexion  to  comply  with  his 
conscience  and  promote  his  perfection,  let  me  close  with  a  general 
eulogy  and  exhortation  derived  from  a  philosophy  with  which  Tryon 
seems  not  to  have  been  unacquainted. 

Temperance,  says  Pythagoras  in  lamblichus.  is  desirable  in  all, 
the  child,  the  virgin,  the  matron,  and  the  senior,  but  is  eminently  the 
virtue  of  the  young  man,  and  him  who  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  for  as 
their  sex  gives  them  superior  liberty,  and  the  warmth  and  force  of 
their  appetites  and  affections  peculiarly  demand  its  restraint,  so  arc 
they  the  congenial  opportunity  to  exeroise  and  adorn  it.  It  alone,  of 
the  four  virtues,  is  constantly  and  universally  available  and  appro 
priate  ;  it  alone  comprehends  the  good  of  either  moiety  of  man,  the 
health,  strength,  and  beauty  of  the  one,  the  energy,  elasticity,  and 
aspiration  of  the  other.1 

Oud'  hugicies  tes  peri  sorn'  ameleian  ecliein  chre : 

Alia  potou  te  metron,  kai  sitou,  yurnuaslon  te 

Poieisthai:  metron  de  ler/6  tod  ho  me  s1  aniesei, 

Eithizou  de  diaitan  eclieiu  kathareion,  atlirapton. — w.  32 — 5. 

Inure  yourself,  says  the  author  of  the  Golden  Verses,  to  a  mode  of 
life  pure  and  simple,  observant  of  the  mean  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
well-being  of  the  body,  to  its  exercise,  labours,  recreations,  and 
supplies ;  studious  to  avoid  inaction  and  exhaustion,  delicacy  and  in 
dulgence.  The  test  of  the  mean  is  the  contribution  of  anything  to 
health  and  ease. 

The  ancient  moralists,  fancy  what  we  will  of  the  progress  of  time 
and  the  circulation  of  literature,-  the  accession  of  knowledge,  the 
comparison  of  mind,  and  the  collections  of  experience,  far  excelled 
the  modern  in  theory,  disquisition,  and  practice.  Because  the  world 
is  older,  it  does  not  follow  that  in  some  matters  of  moment,  dependent 
on  will  rather  than  circumstance,  on  self-denial  than  the  accumula 
tion  of  propositions,  it  grows  wiser,  more  exact  in  its  conduct  or  more 
correct  in  its  conclusions.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  men 
may  do  much  more  even  in  the  way  of  what  is  termed  temperance 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  Still  some  readers  may  thank  me,  if  I 
adduce  the  ideas  of  one  of  the  most  profound  and  philosophic  Fathers 
on  the  subject.  The  one  chosen  is  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria.  He 
wrote  a  work  entitled  the  Pedagogue,  for  the  instruction  of  a  convert 
from  Gcntilism  to  Christianity,  in  the  second  book  of  which  occur  the 
following  remarks  or  recommendations  : — 

He  begins  with  observing  that  there  is  no  readier  way  to  apprehend 
God  than  to  chasten  indeed  the  proper  distinctive  constituent  of  man, 
but  the  body  also  in  subservience  to  the  soul.  Our  Pedagogue  tenches 
us  to  eat  to  live ;  not,  like  others,  to  live  to  eat  ;2  pleasure  not  our 

1  De  Pythagorica  Vita,  chapter  8. 

2  Of  this  valuable  antithesis  the  originator  was  Socrates,  see  Diog. 
Laert.  Socr.  xvi.,  and  Macrobius,  Sat.  ii.  8.     It  occurs,  if  memory  serve, 
in  Quintilian  ;  arid  the  line  in  Juvenal  seems  to  contemplate  it : — 

— "  Quibus  in  solo  vivendi  causa  palato  est." 

"  Such  whose  sole  bliss  is  eating,  who  can  give 
But  that  one  brutal  reason  why  they  live."     CONGUEVK. 
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aim,  but  qualification  for  the  attainment  of  eternity,  during  our  sojourn 
here.  Studious,  if  anything,  of  food  that  shall  conduce  to  growth, 
health,  and  duly  proportioned  strength,  in  contradistinction  to  athletic, 
which  is  exorbitant ;  of  trophe,  not  truphe,  of  sustenance,  not  deli 
cacy  and  indulgence,  Avhich,  as  St.  Chrysostom  said  subsequently,  so 
here  Clement,  is  but  multiplication  of  dung.  Luxuiy  does  not  con 
tribute  to  these  ends.  Christ  allows  ;  if  you  will,  prescribes  feasts  ; 
but  for  love,  for  hospitality  to  the  necessitous.  Let  food  be  light  and 
invigorating,  meet  for  vigilance,1  tmcompounded  of  variety,  qualifying 
for  charity,  not  only  in  point  of  giving,  by  diminution  of  expense,  but 
in  point  of  spirit  and  demeanour,  impossible  where  excess  and  luxury 
prevail,  for  they  hamper  and  stupify  the  soul,  deprive  it  of  energy, 
and  indispose  it  for  action.  Not,  however,  should  you  be  invited  out, 
scrupulous  about  avoiding  variety  on  the  one  hand,  more  than  solicit 
tous  for  delicacy  on  the  other,  so  as  not  to  involve  yourself  in  censure 
of  your  host  or  contrast  with  his  guests.  Thus  indulge  from  charity 
with  Macarius  of  Egypt,  otherwise  abstinent,  who  on  such  occasions 
took  a  little  wine  to  please  others. 

Beware  of  foods  which  attract  you  not  hungry.  We  have  whole 
some  food  of  a  cheap,  agreeable,  and  legitimate  nature ;  olives,  milk, 
cheese,  meat  roast  or  boiled.  The  Law  of  Moses  does  not  proscribe 
flesh  and  fish,  but  limits  them  :  to  chewing  the  cud,  cleaving  the  hoof, 
and  the  possession  of  fins  and  scales ;  not  strangled,  and  dead  spon 
taneously.  Bread  singly  is  eligible  in  the  forenoon. 

Beware  of  eating,  like  the  Italians  and  Sicilians  condemned  by 
Plato,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  philosophy,  if  not  acquainted 
with  the  philosophy  itself ;  beware  of  eating  twice  a  day  to  satiety, 
and  indulging  sleep  before  the  time,2  habits  utterly  preventive  of  the 
attainment  of  wisdom  and  prudence.  The  luxurious  and  gluttonous 
have  their  mind  in  their  belly,  as  the  fish,  inaccurately  described  by 
Aristotle,  in  the  heart :  their  God,  says  St.  Paul ;  pursuant  to  whose 
idea  St.  Clement  forms  a  compound  term,  Koiliodaimon,  Belly-devil. 

Wine  is  allowable  by  many  Scripture  allusions,  indicative  of  Pro 
vidential  beneficence,  constitutional  utility,  or  individual  use.  Never 
theless,  it  is  prohibited  the  young  as  much  as  possible,  lest  fire  be 
added  to  fire,  and  the  fever  of  youth  become  irrepressible.  Those 
in  the  prime  of  life  are  advised  so  take  it  only  at  supper,  the  second 

1  It  is  related  of  the  youthful  Pythagoras,  that,  impressed  by  Thales 
his  preceptor  with  tlie  importance  of  being  parsimonious  of  time,  lie 
relinquished  the  use  of,  flesh  and  wine,  content  with  the  simpler  and 
lighter  foods,  by  which  he  not  only  succeeded  in  perfecting  the  health  of 
his  body  and  the  purity  of  his  mind,  but  became  able  to  do  with  little 
sleep  and  to  rise  with  promptitude  after  sufficiency.      Oliyoiipnia  kai 
epat/rupnia.     lamblichus,  chapter  3. 

General  Elliott,  of  Gibraltar  celebrity,  a  man  not  deficient  in  energy, 
action,  and  hardihood,  living  on  a  similar  diet,  found  four  hours  sufficient 
to  recruit  nature. 

In  the  general  relation  of  sleep  to  temperance,  the  Anglican  version  of 
Ecclesiasticus  xxxi.  19.  20  is  worth  consulting.  It  is  replete  with  medical 
and  mental  truth. 

2  The  classical  reader  may  recollect  the  "  Bis  apud  diem  coenare  "  of 
Cicero  ;  and  the  "  Cibum,  sonmurn,  omnia  antecapere  "  of  Sallust. 
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and  principal  meal.  The  aged  need  be  less  scrupulous,  for  time  and 
reason  have  sobered  them  ;  they  have  to  stimulate  their  energies  and 
cultivate  their  warmth  so  as  to  maintain  them  at  par,  the  object  and 
limitation  being  retention  of  memory,  competence  of  the  reasoning 
power,  and  a  body  capable  of  resisting  atmospheric  impressions. 
The  evening  appears  in  two  points  of  view  preferable  for  the  in 
dulgence,  because  business  is  over,  and  a  chill  is  wont  to  accrue. 
As  to  kinds  of  wine  be  not  particular,  but  take  the  native.  Amos, 
observes  the  author  of  the  Pedagogue,  reproves  the  study  of  luxury 
in  wine  and  other  matters.1  As  to  the  proportion  of  whatever  liquid, 
be  your  aim  to  keep  the  system  pure,  dry,  temperate,  and  lightlike.2 
•  The  precepts  of  philosophy  are  salutary,  if  only  as  a  restraint  on 
wider  deviation.  Different  positions  and  pursuits  demand  different 
treatment ;  the  same  rigour  is  not  to  be  expected  in  him  whose  body 
is  more  exercised  than  his  mind,  nor  him  who  lives  in  the  world  as 
in  the  shades  of  retirement  or  the  monastic  cell ;  others  cannot  choose 
the  time  and  quality  of  their  sustenance ;  but  it  is  in  the  power,  as  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  determine  the  proportion,  and  that  is 
more  important  than  the  other  considerations.  By  the  regulation  of 
it  frequency  of  meals  may  be  equalised  with  rarity,  and  without  it 
rarity  is  worse  than  well-ordered  frequency.  Let  every  man,  then, 
in  his  diet  according  to  his  light,  conviction,  and  opportunity,  seek 
the  health  of  his  body,  the  competence  of  his  mind,  and  the  perfec 
tion  of  his  soul,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  Creator,  and  in  pros 
pect  of  that  unalterable  allotment,  compared  with  which  all  other 
gain  or  loss  deserves  little  to  be  regarded. 

1  c.  vi.  1—6.     Cf.  Isaiah  v.  11,  12 ;  xxii.  13.     St.  Augustine  justly 
commends  the  herdman  for  his  eloquence,  even  in  a  secular  estimate :  De 
Doctrina  Christiana,  iv.  16—20. 

2  Paedag.  lib.  ii.     c.  c.  i.  2. 
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"  Clodius  accuse!  mopchos!     Catilina  Cetbegum  !"    JUVENAL. 
Henry  reform  the  Church  !     Cromwell  the  Law  ! 

THE  subjoined  remarks,  here  introduced  as  bearing  a  certain  relation 
to  the  preceding,  may  be  serviceable  in  a  day,  when,  though  reputa 
tion  is  allowed  to  give  weight  to  forensic  testimony,  position  is  thought 
little  affected  by  character.1  They  may  also  aid  or  be  aided  by  what 
has  been  incidentally  observed  before,  as,  pages  125-6,  286. 

Morality  is  important,  not  only  in  ordinary  cases  of  trust  and 
responsibility,  but  even  in  the  cabinet-minister  and  the  senator, 
whose  pursuits  may  seem  at  first  sight  little  affected  by  it  in  a  con 
stitutional  country.  When  I  say  morality,  I  mean  past  as  well  as 
present ;  for  irregularities  not  repented,  though  perhaps,  through 
whatever  cause  not  Christian,  but  external,  suspended,  rather  than 
properly  abandoned,  leave  a  noxious  and  lasting  impression.  He  in 
whom  wild  oats  are  sown  is  likely  to  yield  a  crop.  Hence,  however 
unconsciously,  policy,  national  and  international,  motions  and  mea 
sures  in  parliament,  votes,  principles  of  whatever  kind  conveyed  in 
speeches,  may  receive  some  determination,  or  depend  in  some  degree 
on  the  morals  of  a  man.  Recklessness  in  one  respect  will  tend  to  be 
recklessness  in  another.  Prudence,  wisdom,  sound  and  salutary 
policy  will  be  wanting.  Patriotism  and  love  of  liberty  will  neither 
be  known  nor  felt,  but  paraded.  If  corruption  be  accessible,  whether 
through  absence  of  restrictive  law  or  clandestine  opportunity,  it  will 
be  perpetrated,  to  sway  others  or  enrich  oneself.  An  intriguer  will 
intrigue  ;  a  seducer  will  be  sophistical.  Economy  in  public  expendi 
ture  will  not  receive  proper  attention.  The  lines  of  Churchill  are 
precisely  to  the  point : 

"  Let  friends  of  prodigals  say  what  they  will, 
Spendthrifts  at  home,  abroad  are  spendthrifts  still. 
In  vain  have  sly  and  subtle  sophists  tried 
Private  from  public  justice  to  divide  : 
For  credit  on  each  other  they  rely, 
They  live  together,  and  together  die."     CANDIDATE. 

Injudicious  lenity  will  enter  the  criminal  code,  or  the  weak  be  insuffi 
ciently  protected  by  it.  Measures  affecting  matrimony,  religion,  the 
Church,  ecclesiastical  appointments,  deserve  to  be  considered  in  this 
matter.  He  who  played  the  part  of  a  "  Cupid  "  in  his  prime,  will 
sanction  divorce,  and  even  the  consequent  union  of  the  adulterous 
accomplices,  as  a  septuagenarian  ;  or  will  promote  to  episcopal  posi- 

1  Best's  distinction  will  recur,  ante,  page  172, 
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tions  and  diocesan  dignities  those  clergymen  who  shall  be  most  likely 
to  subserve  his  ideas  of  liberal  Christianity  and  Church  reform. 

Take  a  few  examples,  and  add  a  thousand.  Shaftesbury,  anti- 
catholic,  intriguing,  was  "for  a  subject,"  as  he  retorted  Charles,  the 
most  egregious  profligate  in  the  dominions  of  the  merry  monarch. 
James  the  Second  might  have  been  more  prudent  had  he  been  less 
incontinent ;  and  replaced  his  religion,  or  at  least  obtained  adequate 
national  recognition  of  it,  without  losing  his  crown  and  subverting  his 
dynasty.  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  nullified  the  conquests  of 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  and  reserved  Paris  to  become  the  pest  of 
Europe,  was,  if  Voltaire  be  credited,  signed  by  Bolingbroke  under 
the  inspiration  of  a  French  courtesan.1  Walpole  was  as  unwearied 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  as  he  was  unprincipled  in  the  conduct  of 
policy ;  Pulteney,  on  the  other  hand,  his  distinguished  and  disin 
terested  rival,  by  the  explicit  and  unexceptionable  testimonies  of 
Bishops  Pearce  and  Newton,2  free  from  all  the  vices  of  the  age  even 
in  his  youth,  economical  of  his  fortune,  liberal  in  his  charities,  judi 
cious  in  his  beneficence,  pure  in  his  conversation,  patient  in  adversity, 
and  punctual  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  piety. 

Lord  Holland,  whose  greatest  honour  is  to  have  been  the  rival  of 
the  first  Pitt  in  the  Lower  House,  and  that  in  some  approach  to 
equality,  either  anticipating  his  more  distinguished  son,  was  at  once 
infidel,  profligate,  and  corrupt.  Old  Sir  Stephen,  the  founder  of  the 
family,  neither :  not  the  first  or  second,  consequently  not  the  third. 
Charles  James  Fox,  the  son  of  the  profligate  lord,  the  grandson  of  the 
loyal  knight,  might  have  proved  less  flagrantly  abusive  of  a  conscien 
tious  king  in  his  early  speeches  ;3  less  also  a  man  of  the  people,  in  a 
day  when  attempted  reform  would  almost  infallibly  have  been  accom 
plished  revolution  ;  had  he  been,  like  his  great  rival,  more  regular  and 
less  asotos,  less  reckless,  less  intemperate,  licentious,  and  profuse. 

Warren  Hastings  was  apparently  a  good  man,  worthy  the  friend 
ship  and  even  the  respect  of  Johnson,  before  his  voyage  out,  in  the 
progress  of  which,  if  memory  serve,  he  violated  conjugal  purity,  and 
wronged  his  neighbour  in  a  form  only  less  heinous  than  the  privation 
of  life.  Subsequent  to  his  arrival  in  India,  as  every  one  is  aware, 
and  Burke  and  the  House  of  Commons  plainly  saw,  he  showed  him 
self  a  good  servant  indeed  of  the  Company,  but  a  bad  one  of  the 
Most  High. 

Profit  by  the  lessons  and  beacons  of  antiquity.  Socrates,  in  the 
first  Alcibiades  and  Erastaj  of  his  eloquent  disciple,  pleads  irresistibly 
in  behalf  of  self-knowledge  and  self-control  as  indispensable  ante 
cedently  to  him  who  undertakes  to  manage  men.  He  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  his  real  self,  that  is  to  say,  not  his  animal  and 

1  Mademoiselle  P . 

2  See  their  modest  and  dispassionate  autobiographies.     Newton  not 
improbably  traces  the  parsimony  imputed  to  Lord  Bath  to  his  exactness 
in  all  his  accounts  and  payments,  and  a  determination,  akin  to  that  of 
Shaksperian  Hotspur,  however  capable  of  gratuitous  generosity  in  the 
relief  or  reward  of  necessity  or  merit,  "  not  readily  to  yield  a  point  in 
the  way  of  bargain,  or  easily  suffer  himself  to  be  imposed  upon,  esteem 
ing  it  a  reflection  upon  his  understanding. " 

3  Head  them. 
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animated  body,  not  the  mixed  department  of  his  compound  constitu 
tion,  but  his  higher  mind  in  its  connexion  with  the  universal  source 
of  Mind,  will  not  be  capable  of  applying  rightly  the  common  notion? 
inherent  to  the  soul,  of  right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  evil,  or  be 
qualified  for  the  discernment  of  essential  public  and  personal  interest 
Unconscious  of  worthier  object,  of  its  original,  essence,  and  end,  his 
mind,  enamoured  of  the  fancies,  passions,  and  affections,  incident 
to  sensitive  soul  and  organic  body,  becomes  their  willing  and  almost 
inextricable  slave. 

So  speaks  the  perfection  of  uninspired  wisdom.  His 'monitions 
may  be  illustrated  by  having  recourse  to  one  who  may  be  regarded  on 
the  whole  as  his  Roman  counterpart.  Cicero  describes  the  juvenile  and 
mature  profligacy  of  Verres  in  the  most  glowing  terms  ;  and  it  may  be 
considered,  whether  as  antecedent  or  attendant,  to  have  stamped  the 
character  of  his  political  life,  the  most  notorious  on  record,  for  negli 
gence,  turpitude,  oppression,  and  corruption.  The  career  of  Antony 
in  youth  and  manhood  was  accordant,  depicted  by  the  same  pen  with 
equal  or  greater  force  in  the  "  divine  Philippic  ;"  of  Antony,  whose 
art  was  only  exceeded  by  his  audacity,  and  who  did  not  scruple  to 
sacrifice  his  country  to  his  ambition,  a  crime,  of  which  he  might 
almost  yet  be  forgiven,  had  he  not  been  guilty  of  the  greater  crime  of 
inveterate  malignity,  in  cutting  off  the  head  of  Cicero, 

"  Romam  maximus  auctor 

Eloquii,"1 

the  supreme  master  of  Roman  eloquence,  and  then  rioting  in  the  con 
templation  of  his  victim. 

If  we  of  this  day,  who  have  deserted  the  cause  of  intrinsic  virtue 
without  ever  having  made  due  reparation  for  our  fault,  such  as  reli 
gion  now  prescribes  and  enacts ;  if  we,  I  say,  are  less  outrageous  than 
the  Sicilian  preetor  or  the  adjutant  of  Ca3sar,  it  is  not  because  we  are 
eeminally  less  unprincipled,  but,  in  part,  because  we  live  in  another 
order  of  things  or  condition  of  society,  restrained  by  innumerable 
laws,  or  deterred  by  the  dread  of  public  castigation.  facilitated  by  the 
action,  not  necessarily  of  an  equitable,  but  of  a  divided  press. 

Judges  and  Juries. — Morality  has  a  nearer  and  more  direct 
influence  here,  in  proportion  as  these  parties  deal  with  civil  and 
social  life.  Law,  however  explict  and  definitive,  will  not  suffice  to 
exclude  the  agency  of  character,  habits,  partialities,  and  prejudices. 
A  loose  judge  will  easily  present  a  case,  however  flagrant,  in  a  way 
favourable  to  the  offender.  A  worldling  will  sum  up  the  results  of 
evidence  in  a  worldly  way.  Of  either,  the  suggestions  will  probably 
sway  the  jury,  or  the  jury  will  be  subject  to  its  own  peculiarities  or 
those  of  some  prevailing  head  whose  representations  determine  the 
rest  of  the  panel.2 

Of  authors,  important  as  is  morality  in  the  case  of  those  who  take 
upon  them  to  form  opinion  and  guide  their  cotemporaries,  something 
has  been  said  elsewhere,  whether  by  specific  direction  of  mind  to  the 
subject  or  otherwise ;  nor  do  those  so  properly  come  under  the  present 

1  Lucan  vii.  62-3. 

2  Of  this  kind,  mite,  page  294,  note  1. 
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thesis,  who  are  heard  rather  than  seen,  and  act  through  their  books 
rather  than  themselves. 

One  may  nevertheless  be  anew  named,  Fielding,  whose  pen,  had  he 
not  known  vice  by  free  contact  and  contamination,  might  have  been 
devoted,  like  that  of  his  sensitive  and  magnanimous  cotemporary, 
Henry  Brooke,  not  to  the  counteraction  of  the  lessons  of  Richardson 
or  the  creation  of  Charles  Surfaces,  but  to  the  inculcation  of  that  true 
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(See  page  335.) 

"  Ego  vel  Prochytam  prsepono  Suburse."    JUVENAL. 
"  The  Peake,  the  Fens,  the  Hundreds,  or  Lands-end 
I  would  prefer  to  Fleet-street,  or  the  Strand."    OLDHAM. 

COMPARE  the  rural  with  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  villages  with 
towns,  there  will  appear  a  decrease  of  population  in  the  former,  not 
only  relative,  but  positive  and  per  se.  The  observation  has  been 
long  ago  made,  and  is  familiar  to  every  one.  Any  decrease  is  to  be 
regretted,  since  the  best  blood,  the  most  religion,  and  the  purest 
morals  come  from  the  country.  These  act  as  a  check  on  the  triple 
degeneracy  incident  to  large  towns.  The  cause  of  the  relative  dimi 
nution  is  of  course  the  growth  of  towns,  to  which  no  limitation  can 
be  assigned :  whereas  country  places  can  only  require  more  hands 
according  to  the  conversion  of  a  larger  surface  of  the  soil  to  agricul 
tural  purposes  ;  in  some  places  an  impossibility,  in  others  not  easy,  in 
few  obvious  and  accessible.  The  cause  of  the  positive  diminution  is 
the  decline  of  small  trades  in  country  places  with  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  and  the  employment  of  mechanism,  and  more  recently  of 
steam  in  the  operations  of  farming  and  agriculture.  Corn -law  repeal 
may  be  added,  which,  since  foreigners,  comparatively  untaxed,  are 
able  to  raise  the  staff  and  main  necessary  of  life  cheaper  than  English 
men,  has  made  it  pay  the  home-farmer  better  to  feed  cattle,  an  opera 
tion  which  requires  fewer,  less  skilled  and  able-bodied  hands  than 
tilling  soil  :  whereas,  according  to  the  observation  of  Alison,  a 
fundamental  law  of  nature,  applicable  to  political  economy,  Self- 
preservation,  requires  protection,  as  of  the  manufactures  of  youthful 
states,  so  of  the  agriculture  of  mature.1  So* much,  alas!  for  the 
slippery  sapience  of  past  premiers  and  philanthropists.  But  what  is 
the  collective  consequence  to  the  rural  district  ?  The  superfluous 
population  flies  to  the  towns,  or  resorts  to  emigration.  Those  who 
remain  may  possibly  be  better  paid  than  before,  and  so  far  a  benefit 
ensues  from  the  innovation,  for  the  toil  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
has  long  been  very  inadequately  compensated :  an  observation  to 

1  Essays,  collected  and  re-issued,  1851. 
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which  the  more  opulent  counties  present  no  exception,  much  more  such 
impoverished  and  hardridden  counties  as  Dorset  and  Wilts. 

It  is  sometimes  inquired  whether  villagers  are  not  as  bad  as  towns 
folk.  They  may  be  bad  enough  proportioned  to  their  slight  temptation 
and  scanty  opportunity :  the  actual  vice,  outrage,  selfishness,  and 
irreligion  are  not  to  be  compared.  Few  of  them  wholly  abandon 
public  worship ;  their  profligacy  rarely  exceeds  pregnancy  prior  to 
marriage,  the  proper  reparation  of  it ;  adultery  and  prostitution  are 
hardly  known  ;  drunkenness  is  not  frequent,  and  when  it  occurs, 
may  in  general  be  traced  to  abuse  of  the  less  pernicious  and  infuriat 
ing  drinks,  such  as  beer  and  cider.  The  presence  of  the  clergyman, 
the  ultimate  publicity  of  almost  all  actions,  the  very  nature,  hardihood, 
and  simplicity  of  rural  life,  diet,  occupations,  and  pursuits,  the  infre- 
quency  or  remoteness  of  public-houses,  with  the  absence  of  other 
sources  of  dissipation  and  expense,  all  act  as  checks  on  irregularity  or 
render  it  less  feasible.  The  vices  incident  to  towns  may  be  estimated 
by  calculating  the  contraries  to  the  foregoing  statement.  Two  prin 
cipal  occasions  of  them  will  immediately  occur  to  the  thoughtful  or 
experienced  mind  :  one,  the  obscurity  belonging  to  numbers  ;  the  other, 
the  effect  of  multitude  in  prompting  the  commission  of  evil,  and  shel 
tering  it  when  prevalent. 

It  is  found  that  rural  cottages  are  very  commonly  constructed  with 
only  one  or  two  bedrooms,  so  as  to  permit  no  or  little  classification  of 
family  or  sex.  Norfolk  figures  in  the  unenviable  distinction  ;  and,  as 
I  am  told  by  a  clergyman  well  acquainted  with  that  county,  its  rural 
parishes  are  remarkably  given  to  immorality,  though  at  the  same  time 
not  to  intemperance.  The  implicit  inference  from  such  prevalent 
scantiness  of  habitation  is  that  incest  may  coexist  with  it,  and  that 
immorality  must  be  enhanced  by  such  disregard  of  the  first  laws 
of  decency  and  common  sense.  As  far  as  my  own  experience  has 
gone,  the  worst  of  those  consequences  was  not  observed.  Immorality 
abroad  will  indeed  naturally  be  more,  since  delicacy  in  either  sex  will 
be  impaired  by  familiarity  at  home  with  what  should  properly  be 
concealed.  The  evil  in  a  general  sense  may  be  traced  to  the  selfish 
ness  and  apathy  of  landlords  and  employers,  as  intimated  elsewhere,1 
for  the  poor,  however  regardless  of  decency,  cannot  seek  their  own 
discomfort  or  reduction  to  the  condition  of  brutes.  Their  low  wages 
leave  them  no  choice  but  to  take  the  miserable  lodgings  provided 
them.  For  the  state  of  things,  the  sole  effective,  or  at  least  permanent 
remedy,  for  public  opinion  is  a  transient  thing,  transient  in  its  im 
pression,  transient  in  its  effects,  will,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  see,  be  a 
religious  one,  which  may  induce  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  the 
owners  of  property,  and  prompt  them  to  the  exercise  of  justice  and 
charity,  instead  of  lavishing  their  incomes  on  themselves. 

It  remains  to  observe  that  the  evil  is  probably  more  of  late  years, 
since,  for  whatever  reason,  whether  love  of  ease  on  the  one  side  or 
liberty  on  the  other,  or  both  together,  the  practice  grew  obsolete  for 
young  men  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  service  of  squires  and 
farmers  to  live  on  the  premises  of  their  employers,  where  they  had 
their  meals  provided  for  them  as  well  as  slept,  bound  to  present  them- 


1  As,  page  303,  note  1. 
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selves  at  a  certain  hour,  say  nine  or  ten  at  night,  occupying  according 
to  their  number  one  or  more  dormitories,  subject  there  to  the  control 
perhaps  of  a  mature  and  married  labourer,  who  might  hold  the  post 
in  rotation  with  his  equals  in  age  and  circumstance,  or  if  not,  to  that 
of  the  eldest  of  the  young  men.  In  better  regulated  instances  grace 
before  meals  might  be  offered  with  devotion  and  solemnity,  the  most, 
patriarchal  of  the  day-labourers  officiating.  Even  family-prayer 
might  precede  separation  for  the  evening.  Attendance  at  Church  was 
expected,  if  not  exacted,  and  naturally  concomitant.  During  the 
long  and  inclement  evenings  of  winter  some  useful  and  pleasing 
occupation  might  be  introduced,  of  which  the  art  was  retained  by 
tradition,  such  as  besom,  bowl,  spoon,  and  clog-making.  The  young 
women  about  the  establishment  participated  in  most  respects,  subject 
to  the  housekeeper,  or  principal  dairymaid ;  but  they  slept  in  the  inte 
rior,  not  in  the  outhouses.  Thus  not  only  were  the  cottages  betimes 
disburthcned  of  their  supernumerary  striplings,  but  general  order  and 
rectitude  was  the  consequence.  The  abandonment  of  such  a  system 
of  moral  regulation,  practised,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  in  a  remote 
Welsh  county,  where  you  might  least  have  looked  for  it,  as  late  as 
twenty  years  ago,  and  as  recently  in  some  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  is 
deeply  to  be  lamented ;  for  that  system  conduced  to  the  genuine 
welfare  and  harmony  of  rural  districts,  to  the  observance  of  the  proper 
Providential  relation  of  superiors  and  subordinates,  to  a  mutual  sense 
of  duty  and  responsibility,  to  solicitude  on  the  one  side  and  deference 
on  the  other.  It  was  even  salutary  to  the  superior  himself  personally, 
as  a  safeguard  against  irregularity  on  his  part,  in  consideration  of  his 
position,  which  both  exposed  him  to  the  observation  of  other  and  less 
partial  eyes  than  those  of  his  immediate  and  central  family,  and  laid 
him  under  a  peculiar  obligation  that  his  demeanour  should  be  proper 
and  his  conduct  exemplary. 

When  such  a  farmstead  system  began  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
certainty :  nevertheless,  it  not  improbably  was  an  imitation  of  the 
monastic,  so  far  as  that  could  be  adapted  to  the  juvenile  poor,  and 
consequently  originated  in  Catholic  times.  And  as  the  monastic  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  discipline  of  Lycur- 
gus,  undoubtedly  in  many  respects  an  anticipation  of  it,  for  example, 
in  the  brevity,  taciturnity,  incircumspcction,  uniformity  of  garb, 
simplicity  of  diet,  and  publicity  in  eating  it  prescribed ;  so  may  here, 
in  this  particular  of  rural  economy,  a  similarity  be  observed  to  the 
Spartan  custom  of  associating  the  sexes  in  their  exercises,  by  which 
at  once  delicacy  and  sentiment  were  infused  into  the  one,  and  exces 
sive  effeminacy  denuded  from  the  other ;  a  mutual  zest  and  impulse 
were  imparted  ;  the  foundation  of  honourable  affection  might  be  laid, 
and  cither  party  rendered  better  qualified  for  the  future  functions  of 
parentage  and  partnership.1 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  as  in  deference  to  possible  truth  I 
state,  that  the  patriarchal  system  may  have  radicated  the  farmstead 
one.  I  forbear  sifting  the  subject  deeper,  while  I  leave  the  reader, 
according  to  his  Catholic  or  Scriptural  prepossessions,  to  choose  for 
himself,  only  observing  that  the  farmstead  may  have  originated  with 
the  patriarchal,  but  have  been  improved  by  the  monastic. 

1  Xenophon  de  Rep.  Lac.     Plutarchi  Vita  Lycurgi. 
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(See  the  note,  page  325.) 

"  Pennittes  ipsis  expendere  numinibus  quid 
Conveniat  nobis,  rebusque  sit  utile  nostris."    JUVENAL. 

"  Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 
But  leave  to  Heav'n  the  measure  and  the  choice." 

JOHNSON,  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

OF  naval  names  I  am  most  reminded  of  Hoste  as  parallel  to  Brenton 
both  in  spirit  and  circumstance.  They  were  colleagues,  and  appre 
ciated  each  other's  worth.  Both  enjoyed  a  solitary,  though  still  some 
what  secondary  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves,  and  both 
acquitted  themselves  well.  Hoste,  indeed,  is  not  avowedly  devotional 
as  Brenton ;  yet,  severe  test  of  a  Christian  mind,  he  is  capable  of 
constant  acquiescence,  whether  in  a  subordinate  position,  failure 
through  accident,  or  ill  health.  His  was  a  noble  mind,  endued  with 
energy  and  judgment,  integrity  and  endurance.  He  was,  however, 
it  must  be  confessed,  somewhat  dissatisfied,  probably  with  reason,  at 
not  being  employed  on  a  larger  scale  ;  and  he  expresses  some  solicitude 
for  "  pewter,"  as  he  consciously  terms  it,  explicable  by  the  necessities  of 
his  father  and  other  members  of  his  family,  to  whom,  as  he  loved 
them  intensely,  he  devoted  what  gains  he  made  by  capture.  He  was 
the  object  of  the  love,  honour,  and  reliance  of  all.  Brenton's  com 
mendation  of  him  is  large  and  unqualified:  "Laudatur  a  laudato 
viro."  Such  he  seems  to  have  been,  as  to  have  merited  the  monu 
ment  erected  to  him  in  St.  Paul's  in  the  vicinity  of  his  two  masters, 
Nelson  and  Collingwood ;  if  as  who  he  was  not  so  distinguished,  it 
was  for  want  of  opportunity,  common  to  those  who  came  after  them, 
for  the  conquest  of  Trafalgar  put  an  end  to  great  combats  and  signal 
achievements.! 

Religiously,  Brenton  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  object  of  his 
Christian  predilection  and  gratitude,  John  Newton  ;  in  his  moral  and 
spriritual  obligation  to  his  mother  and  his  wife,in  his  sense  of  Providence 
present  and  retrospective,  in  the  prompt  and  complete  relinquishment 
of  swearing,  and  in  the  peculiar  but  earnest  Christianity  adopted  by 
both.  In  regard  to  the  second  of  these  points  of  similarity,  let  con 
science-smitten  impiety  be  invited  to  take  courage  ;  for  St.  Augustine 
testifies  to  the  same  success  in  his  Confessions,  and  Bunyan  in  his 
Grace  abounding  to  the  Chief  of  sinners.  God,  praised  be  His  name  ! 
is  not  only  stronger  than  corrupt  nature,  but  than  vicious 
superadded  to  corrupt  nature.  Brenton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  nevt 
an  infidel,  a  blasphemer,  or  a  profligate.  The  sense  of  a  benign  am 
omnipresent  Providence  suspended  him  from  evil  till  he 
pious  in  a  profound  Christian  sense.  Contrast  the  modern  natui 
philosophy  of  second  causes  and  self-reliance,  and  conjecture 
moral  evil  and  antichristian  tendency  that  cannot  fail  to  be  indue 

1  Life  of  Sir  William  Hoste,  two  vols.,  1833. 
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by  it.  This  great  idea,  more  than  any  other,  pervades  the  volume  ; 
while  he  repudiates  "good  fortune,"  and  similar  phrases  of  careless 
ness  and  unbelief.  It  supported  him  in  perils  by  the  sea  and  conflict 
with  the  enemy,  as  well  as  in  disaster  or  apprehension  of  more  or 
dinary  character.  To  Providence  also  he  attributes  his  successes. 
See,  as  examples,  the  valuable  passages  on  the  loss  of  the  Minerva 
and  the  gallant  action  in  the  bay  of  Naples.1  The  hundred  and 
seventh  Psalm  was  naturally  a  favourite.a  To  the  sense  and  love  of 
his  heavenly  Father  and  divine  Saviour  philanthropy  and  beneficence 
were  concomitant  or  consequent,  and  these  were  of  the  most  judi 
cious  and  active  kind.  They  were  habitual  and  permanent  to  him, 
the  third  end  of  his  earthly  life ;  the  first  being,  of  course,  the  know 
ledge  of  God  in  Christ ;  the  second,  the  good  of  his  soul,  which  would 
include  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duty.  Consider  him  at 
Verdun  or  the  Cape,  at  Greenwich  or  the  metropolis.  Consider  him, 
last  not  least,  at  sea,  visiting  his  sick,  reading  the  Bible  to  them,  in 
structing,  exhorting,  and  consoling  them,  devoting  his  private  stock 
of  provisions  to  their  service.3  For  the  intimate  knowledge  of  him 
we  are  indebted  to  his  Journal,  where  much  instruction  may  be  found 
in  a  religious  and  charitable  view,  as  well  as  much  indication  of  good 
sense,  energy,  and  fortitude.  Perhaps  he  is  sometimes  too  severe 
upon  himself,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  a  neighbour,  though  hu 
mility  of  retrospect  might,  as  regarded  himself,  be  suitable  and  safe.4 
His  professional  conduct  and  courage  are  unquestionable  ;  nor,  so 
founded,  could  the  one  fail  to  be  exemplary,  or  the  other  genuine. 
He  may  therefore  be  confidently  termed  a  Christian  hero,  whose 
example  shows  how  compatible  are  the  most  exalted  sentiments  of 
piety,  with  the  noblest  chivalry  and  the  most  devoted  patriotism.  The 
least  satisfactory  part  of  his  conduct  is  his  re-marriage,  which  takes 
the  Christian  reader  by  surprise,  at  his  years,  with  his  wound,  and 
after  the  loss  of  a  partner  so  justly,  feelingly,  and  unceasingly  appre 
ciated.  Commune  sacculo.  It  may  seem,  from  a  brief  allusion  made 
to  it  in  the  Preface,  that  it  was  not  pleasing  to  the  family. 

To  transfer  attention  for  a  moment  from  the  sailor  to  a  poet,  more 
sensitive,  not  less  religious  :  one  is  reminded,  among  many  similar  but 
less  flagrant  instances,  of  Klopstock  and  his  Mctfa,  so  long,  so  patheti 
cally  lamented,  yet  for  whose  endeared  shade  was  substituted  in  his 
sixty-eighth  year  a  new  and  palpable  object  of  affection.  Second 
marriages  in  such  cases  may  be  venial :  they  are  not  magnanimous  : 
they  mny  even  be  suspicious,  for  their  motive  may  be  mean,  though 
the  indulgence  of  it  be  legitimate. 

The  present  volume  I  have  so  endeavoured  to  construct  as  to  em 
body,  besides  those  which  constitute  its  substance,  various  subordinate 
topics  calculated  to  form  opinion  or  aid  judgment,  sometimes  by  dis 
cussion,  sometimes  by  reference  to  elucidatory  sources  and  authorities. 

1  Life,  pages  93, 301—2.    Others  are,  pages  107 ;  140 ;  239—40 ;  312—13  ; 
344.     Second  edition,  1855. 

2  Ib.  177  ;  281. 
••»  Ib.  478—9. 

4  Thus,  ib.  366—7. 
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In  illustration  therefore  of  the  two  leading  particulars  in  Brenton's 
character,  his  sense  of  Providence  and  genuine  courage,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  of  the  heathenish  philosophy  of  Second  Causes 
George  Combe  may,  as  regards  this  country,  be  pronounced  the 
typical  representative.  His  Constitution  of  Man,  sold  in  a  cheap 
form  consequent  to  the  testamentary  bequest  of  a  third  person  directed 
to  that  end,  has  reached  some  twenty  editions,  equivalent  perhaps  to 
eighty  thousand  copies,  and  diffused  the  anti-providential  principle 
far  and  near  through  the  minds  of  English  worldlings,  sensualists, 
sciolists,  and  artisans.  Quite  recently,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at 
Bristol,  Dr.  Davey  exalts  the  author  of  the  Constitution  to  the  pinnacle 
of  philosophic  wisdom.  Let  me  be  permitted  here  for  once,  in  the 
progress  of  a  long  and  tedious  volume,  to  repeat  and  somewhat  en 
force  myself.  Natural  Laws  are,  alas  !  now  so  exaggerated,  as  not 
only  to  supersede  Providential  interposition,  however  itself  also  pre 
determined  and  prearranged,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,1  so  tending 
to  subvert  Miracles,  but  the  necessity  of  Grace,  through  man's  being 
made  cognisant  of  the  Laws,  of  the  conditions  of  their  observance, 
and  the  penalties  of  their  infraction,  which  is  sufficient  to  sustain  his 
rectitude,  reclaim  his  principles,  and  perfect  his  soul,  for  all,  forsooth, 
that  man  requires  is  the  information  of  his  intellect,  not  the  renova 
tion  of  his  will,  since  he  is  not  corrupted,  unholy,  and  unjust,  but 
errs  through  ignorance,  and  may  be  made  or  kept  right  through  the 
accession  of  knowledge.  Such  is  the  confidence  of  reason,  and  such 
the  prevalence  of  unbelief.  Alas !  what  is  our  experience  of  our 
selves,  what  our  observation  of  others,  and  what,  if  we  be  Christian, 
our  cognisance  of  that  internal  and  crucial  infirmity,  however  shifting 
its  shape,  still  inherent,  left  to  prove  us,  as  the  remnant  of  the 
Canaanites  the  twelve  tribes  of  ancient  Israel  ?  Is  it  the  sufficiency 
of  intelligence  to  the  control  of  will  and  the  purification  of  affec 
tions  ;  or  is  it  rather  coincidence  with  the  Medean  maxirn  : — 

• "  Video  meliora,  proboque  : 

Deteriora  sequor"  ? 

I  praise  the  better  :  I  pursue  the  worse. 

i 

Yet  more  emphatically,  "  The  good,"  says  the  Apostle,  in  the  person 
of  human  nature,  or  even  of  the  saintly  spirit,  however  proficient, 
still  struggling,  still  defective  ;  "  the  good  that  I  would  1  do  not ;  but 
the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do."2 

Combe's  system  of  Phrenology  deserves  respect,  if  only  for  the  meta 
physical  authorities  he  cites,  whether  for  or'  against  him,  with  the 
utmost  impartiality ;  the  illustrations  from  life ;  and  the  nicety  of 
moral,  mental,  and  animal  distinction  that  pervades  it.  The  effect 
of  peculiar  combinations  in  size  and  activity  is  very  ably  handled  in 
the  second  volume,3  but  might  be  traced  with  equal  urgency  by  the 
speculatist  who  should  confine  himself  to  the  constituents  and  rela 
tions  of  the  immaterial  principle.  An  example  of  the  metaphysical 

1  Pases  182—3. 

2  Rom.  vii.  19. 

*  Pages  295—326,  fifth  edition,  1843. 
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treatment  occurs  in  Butler's  twelfth  Sermon,  where  he  speaks  of 
variety  and  composition  in  character.  Combe  fails,  as  every  phreno 
logist  must  fail,  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  collective  and  superin 
tendent  faculties,  or  conditions  of  them,  such  as  judgment  and 
attention,  by  the  theory  of  the  organs.  Phrenology  may  be  com 
pared  to  a  church  without  a  pope,  a  republic  without  a  president,  or 
an  army  with  generals  of  division,  but  not  a  commander-in-chief. 
It  is  like  the  clay  manufactured  into  a  human  form  by  the  skill  of 
Prometheus,  still  inanimate  till  fire  from  heaven  had  been  imparted 
to  it. 

The  philosophy  and  distinctions  of  Courage  ;  true,  false  ;  intrinsic, 
fictitious;  regulated,  exaggerated;  natural,  artificial;  moral,  mechan 
ical  ;  may  be  gathered  from  the  Laches  of  Plato,  where  the  virtue  is 
described  as  knowledge  of  dangers  and  difficulties  with  conscience  of 
right  and  good  ;l  from  Aristotle,  Ethics  iii.  6-9 ;  Mandeville,  Fable 
of  the  Bees,  note  (K.);  and  the  Spectator,  Nos.  99,  152,  350.  The 
natural  is  best  or  solely  discriminated  by  Mandeville.  But  for  a 
consummate  and  Christian  analysis  of  Fortitude,  let  the  Summa  be 
consulted. 

That  military  model,  Captain  Sentry,  of  the  Spectator,  was  the 
lamented  Admiral  Kempenfelt's  father.  Indirectly  he  is  acknowledged 
as  "  Camperfelt,"  No.  544. 

1  A  moralist,  humorist,  or  novelist,  of  no  small  judgment  and  pene 
tration  may  here,  in  regard  to  a  specific,  but  perverted  sense  of  honour, 
second  the  philosopher.  "  There  is  a  bravery  of  mind,"  says  Defoe, 
"  which  I  fancy  few  of  those  gentlemen  duellists  are  possessed  of.  True 
courage  cannot  proceed  from  what  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  finely  calls  tho 
art  of  philosophy  of  quarrel,  No  ;  it  must  be  the  issue  of  principle,  and 
can  have  no  otlier  basis  than  a  steady  tenet  of  religion."  Memoirs  of 
Captain  Carleton. 
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In  which  the  Author,  as  usual,  diverts  to  the  religious  subject,  and 
examines  the  possibility  of  international  arbitration. 

"  Nil  action  est,  inquit,  nisi  Poeno  milite  portas 
Frangimus,  et  media  vexillum  pono  Subura."     JUVENAL  Sat.  i. 

"  Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain ; 
Think  nothing  gain'd,  he  cries,  till  naught  remain, 
On  London's  domes  till  Gallic  standards  fly, 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  British  sky." 

JOHNSON  accommodated. 
*  #  * 

THIS  France,  the  creature  of  caprice  and  crater  of  Europe,  now  tired 
of  revolution  yet  ambitious  of  glory,  thirsting  unquenchably  for 
retaliation  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  and  gathering  strength  by 
autocratic  policy  and  desistence  from  costly  and  protracted  warfare, 
may  not  improbably  be  the  quarter  from  which  a  blow  will  be  re 
ceived,  so  amply  deserved  by  England,  yet  so  long  averted  from  her. 
We  have  had  no  infliction  at  the  hand  of  Providence  for  many  gene 
rations,  no  infliction  proper  to  ourselves.  Our  ships  adapted  to  our 
insular  position  have  protected  us,  like  ancient  Athens,  according  to 
the  remark  of  Pericles  in  Thucydides.  Our  system  of  paper-credit 
has  at  the  same  time  enabled  us  to  wage  war  successfully,  and  to 
extend  our  sphere  of  trade  and  commerce  without  limitation.  Now 
it  seems  the  rule  of  Him  who  controls  nations,  not  to  suffer  prosperity, 
abused  as  it  inevitably  is,  to  proceed  without  warning.  No  other 
power  than  France  is  competent  to  impart  it.  Her  troops  treble  ours, 
her  fleet  is  par,  while  both  are  concentrated.  Had  Napoleon  the 
Great  possessed  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  he  would  have  accomplished 
the  lifelong  desire  of  his  heart,  a  disembarkation  of  his  troops  on  the 
shores  of  Britain.  See  in  Las  Cases,  where  the  emperor  talks  of 
Cherbourg,  precisely  his  nephew's  pet,  and  other  maritime  fortresses  ; 
see  a  thousand  later  documents.  What  can  be  the  result,  if  not  in 
tention  of  these  tremendous  preparations,  this  mutual  suspicion  ?  The 
present  emperor  does  not  at  present  purpose  to  attack  us,  but  he  is 
determined  to  be  able  to  do  so,  should  opportunity  arise,  than  to 
create  which  nothing  is  more  feasible,  or  than  the  supervention  of 
which  nothing  is  more  probable.  A  cloud  considerably  larger  than  a 
man's  hand  already  looms  in  the  horizon ;  I  mean  the  corrupt  and 
bankrupt  state  of  the  Turkish  empire,  so  long  upheld  by  a  system  of 
unchristian  and  interested  policy  that  may  in  its  ultimate  results 
recoil  on  ourselves.1  The  time  may  come  when  it  shall  be  necessary 

1  This  was  written  in  June,  1861,  when  the  late  Sultan  was,  if  recol 
lection  serve,  near  his  dissolution.     His  brother  and  successor  presents 
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for  the  powers  of  Europe  to  interfere,  not  in  order  to  repair  on  the  old 
principle,  but  to  reconstruct  on  a  new.  In  such  an  event,  France 
might  support  Russia,  the  natural  heir,  in  an  appropriation,  or  share 
with  her  in  a  partition.  Either  mode  of  proceeding  would  offend 
England,  solicitous  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power,  or  alarmed  for 
her  Mediterranean  strongholds  and  Asiatic  dominions.  A  word  to 
the  wise.  The  present  emperor  is  not  so  much  a  great  man  as  the 
mimic  of  a  great  one,1  whose  inveterate  ambition  was,  as  I  have  said, 
to  reach  our  shores,  whom  yet  he  would  outdo  in  a  matter  of  the  first 
magnitude,  should  the  third  Napoleon  succeed  in  accomplishing  that 
of  which  the  first  failed.  Not  only  so,  but  the  present  emperor  is  a 
fatalist,  and  said  to  entertain  a  conviction  that  he  shall  one  day  perish 
in  the  streets  of  London  :  now,  without  accepting  the  principle 
of  fatality,  the  conviction,  if  true,  may  produce  equivalent  effects. 
Not  only  so,  but  what  faith  can  ever  be  reposed  in  the  professions  of 
a  man,  who,  however  he  may  talk  of  the  Empire  as  the  Peace,  yet 
founded  it  in  breach  of  troth  and  the  bloodshed  of  his  people,  and 
has  since  given  experimental  proof  that  if  the  empire  promotes  peace, 
it  is  through  the  precedence  and  agency  of  war,  and  not  incompatible 
with  the  prosecution  of  interest,  and  the  perpetration  of  injustice  ? 
Who  can  understand  him,  who  can  rely  on  him  ?  nil  fuit  unquam 
sic  dispar  sibi.  His  private  career  also  may  deserve  to  be  considered 
on  the  principle  announced  in  a  recent  page,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  noto 
riously  imputed,  that  it  was  that  of  a  gambler  and  a  profligate.  As 
to  the  process  of  invasion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  has  long 
since  calculated  it,  the  troops  and  ships  to  be  employed,  the  parts  of 
the  island  upon  which  a  footing  is  to  be  secured.  If  not,  he  needs 
little  more  than  resort  to  the  documents  of  his  military  predecessors, 
as  our  ministry,  in  the  same  circumstances,  to  the  archives  of  Pitt. 
In  such  a  case  what  of  our  Volunteers,  otherwise  noble!  the  volun 
teers  of  a  preceding  age,  not  less  noble,  not  so  much  as  entered  into 
the  calculations  of  his  prototype.  What,  again,  of  that  system  of 
credit  by  w]>ich  we  eat  our  bread,  exercise  our  superiority,  propel  our 
civilisation,  pay  our  taxes,  and  give  employment  to  the  mass  of  our 
people !  In  such  a  case  it  may  be  doubted  whether  that  mass,  so  irre 
ligious,  so  immoral,  reckless,  and  malignant,  would  prove  faithful 
and  patriotic  ;  whether,  for  example,  were  London  sacked,  they  would 
not  help  the  enemy  to  ransack  it. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  has  suffered  sufficiently  for  eighty  years 
to  appease  the  accumulated  Nemesis  of  centuries.  She  has  learned 
the  evil  of  irreligion,  trained  in  the  discipline  of  misfortune.  Her 
Catholicism  is  recruiting,  our  Protestantism  is  retrograding.  She  is 
under  the  control  of  a  single  mind,  sufficiently  capacious,  politic,  and 
resolute,  which  wields  at  will  her  revenue  and  armaments.  We,  it  is 

better  promise,  and  the  alarm  then  excited  has  partially  subsided  ;  it  is, 
however,  rather  chronic  than  transitory,  for  the  antichristian  empire  is 
rotten  at  the  core.  Nor  is  the  present  Grand  Signior  without  being  an 
object  of  apprehension,  having  lately  resumed  the  extravagance  of  his 
predecessor  in  one  of  its  most  costly  forms,  the  erection  of  palaces. 

1  For  some  estimate  of  "  Napoleon,"  as  we  may  term  him,  par  emi 
nence,  see  asterisk  *  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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remarkable,  have  just  realised  a  treaty  with  him  that  will  supply  him 
precisely  with  what  he  most  wants  for  his  guns  and  ships,  coal  and 
iron,  for  which  we  get  that  which,  as  the  Roman  poet  says, 

"  in  prcelia  trudit  inermem." 

Disarms  the  fool,  yet  hurls  him  on  the  fight. 

Thus  perhaps  unconsciously  we  are  laying  a  snare  for  ourselves,  as 
we  had  previously  laid  in  that  part  of  our  policy,  which,  to  oblige  our 
manufacturers  and  procure  their  suffrages,  turned  much  English  soil 
into  pasture,  the  most  wasteful  or  least  economical  application  of  it, 
and  disabled  us  from  raising  sufficient  corn  for  home  consumption  in 
case  of  emergency.  The  disability  will  increase  with  time,  and  turn 
our  agriculturists  into  cattle-dealers.  France  therefore  is  well  quali 
fied  to  execute  some  mighty  movement,  for  which,  though  on  her 
part  not  resolved,  or  only  in  the  most  remote  and  tacit  sense  contem 
plated,  she  would  in  the  most  direct  and  decided  sense  be  prepared. 
The  execution,  if  it  only  alarm  our  consciences,  allay  our  confidence, 
and  check  our  antichristianism,  will  be  of  service.  It  may  have  more 
important  results,  but  these  it  would  be  no  less  invidious  to  name, 
than  difficult  to  show. 

I  have  not  mentioned  as  a  casus  belli  between  France  and  England 
the  struggle  to  which,  in  all  probability,, European  tranquillity  will 
hereafter  be  exposed,  the  alternative  being  whether  the  city  of  Rome 
shall  continue  the  see  of  St.  Peter  or  become  the  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  King  of  Sardinia,  secretly  encouraged  by 
his  cousin  and  patron,  the  Emperor  of  France,  whose  heart  has  ever 
favoured  his  ambition,  however,  solicitous  to  consolidate  his  own 
dynasty,  he  may  yet  have  acted  in  consonance  to  the  Catholic  feelings 
of  his  people,  will  persevere  in  improving  his  revenue,  extending  his 
influence,  and  perfecting  his  army,  till  he  may  venture  to  compete  for 
that  splendid  prize  with  more  show  of  unanimity  and  prospect  of 
success.  The  emperor,  whose  rule  seems  to  be  to  concur  with  the 
prevalent  sense  and  determined  action  of  a  people,  however  subver 
sive  of  established  order,  will  then  have  a  plausible  excuse  for  with 
drawing  his  troops  from  Rome.  Spain  and  Austria  may  interpose ; 
Spain  from  pure  and  religious  chivalry  ;*  Austria,  from  the  same 
motive  coupled  with  alarm  for  her  Venetian  possessions.  The  inter 
positions  may  possibly  involve  England  in  the  conflict  on  the  side  of 
Italian  "progress"  and  self-willed  Christianity.  But  as  it  is  not 

1  The  date  of  these  observations  will  be  recollected,  1861.  The  author 
could  little  foresee  that  Spain,  as  represented  by  her  "  Most  Catholic" 
Majesty,  Queen  Isabella,  and  her  minister  Marshal  O'Donnell,  would 
diplomatically  recognise  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  make  its  excuse  to 
the  Holy  Father  for  the  recognition.  Such  however  is  now  the  case, 
July,  1865,  and  it  is  a  Sign  of  the  Times.  And  this,  in  proximity  to  the 
avowed  determination  of  the  French  emperor  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Rome  in  December,  1866,  and  leave  Pio  Nono  to  shift  for  himself  ! 
Is  it  not  an  act  of  secularity  that  might  almost  suffice  to  rouse  Loyola 
from  the  dead,  and  dismiss  Balmez  from  the  living?  Predictions,  haz 
arded  elsewhere  in  this  book,  seem  to  tend  towards  fulfilment. 
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easy  to  see  how  a  contest  for  the  city  and  territory  of  the  Popes,  how 
ever  deadly  or  durable,  should  in  those  circumstances  place  France 
and  England  in  a  position  of  mutual  hostility,  the  consideration  of  it 
is  waved  as  irrelevant  to  the  present  question. 

Whether  the  retention  or  acquisition  of  Rome  shall  involve  Europe 
in  conflict  is  very  dubious.  That  it  may,  even  a  man  of  peace  could 
wish,  to  overlook  the  interests  of  religion,  for  the  credit  of  what  little 
chivalry  survives  and  the  honour  of  Catholic  kings  and  peoples. 
Still  such  a  war  would  probably  result  in  woe  to  the  defenders  of 
traditional  Christianity,  and  weal  to  the  champions  of  Satanic  inno 
vation  ;  such  is  the  prevalent  and  relative  state  of  opinion,  policy, 
revenues,  and  forces.  The  author  of  these  pages  needs  not  iterate  that 
his  view  of  the  future,  religiously  considered,  is  gloomy,  anticipative 
of  Protestant  degeneracy  and  Catholic  prostration.  Indifferentism  in 
the  estimate  of  religions,  non-interference  in  the  affairs  of  nations, 
whatever  the  injustice,  inhumanity,  or  impiety  perpetrated,  in  men  of 
influence,  whether  as  statesmen,  publicists,  or  thinkers,  seem  on  the 
advance,  in  which  sense  the  present  days  are  worse  than  those  of 
Henry,  Oliver,  and  the  French  Revolution.  Bigotry  is  less  remote 
from  religion  than  apathy  and  incredulity.  The  Popes  of  the  third 
period  were  captives,  but  there  still  existed  a  European  sentiment  and 
solicitude  propitious  to  them  and  what  was  then  felt  to  be  the  cause  of 
continental,  if  not  Anglican  Christianity ;  and  as  it  was  propitious, 
so  it  proved  ultimately  redrcssive,  after  a  most  deadly  and  protracted 
struggle.  The  case  is  now  different ;  and  though  the  representative 
of  the  Catholic  world  may  possibly  be  treated  with  less  harshness 
than  under  the  immediate  sway  of  the  Directory  and  the  Empire,  he 
will  substantially  and  comprehensively  fare  worse,  consigned  to  com* 
parative  oblivion  and  obscurity,  ignominy  and  degradation.  He  then 
virtually  possessed  his  temporalty  :  he  will  now  positively  and  perma 
nently  be  deprived  of  it :  consequently  he  will  sink  in  the  estimation 
of  that  world  which  judges  by  external  weight,  not  intrinsic  worth, 
degrades  the  poor  and  dignifies  the  rich. 

As  to  the  cessation  of  war  in  general,  which  will  of  course  include 
France  and  ourselves,  in  the  present  state  of  nations  and  communi 
ties  it  is  a  hopeless  thing,  though  some  twelve  or  twenty  years  ago 
fools  thought  it  an  assured,  amid  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  illu 
mination  of  intelligence,  and  the  freemasonry  of  commerce.  Possibly 
they  are  wiser  now,  from  experience,  proper  to  their  own  time,  of 
successive  wars,  revolutions,  and  political  disturbances,  in  countries 
highly  favoured  in  all  three  respects.  It  is  not  knowledge,  it  is  not 
interchange  that  will  prevent  war,  international  or  civil,  any  more 
than  education  without  discipline,  opulence  without  piety,  or  re 
finement  without  conscientiousness,  will  make  a  good  and  useful 
man.  Human  nature,  collective  or  individual,  remains  radically  the 
same,  left  destitute  of  its  adequate  corrective,  a  supernatural  one. 
More  therefore  is  wanted  to  mutual  harmony  than  has  yet  been 
stated,  and  that,  modern  civilisation  is  incompetent  to  supply, — • 
Religious  Unity,  in  aid  and  supervision  of  the  other  agencies.  Posita 
anteccdcntc,  ponitur  consequens.  War  may  sometimes  coexist  with 
it ;  it  is  inevitable  without  it.  Men,  divided  in  Christian  sentiment, 
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may  desist  from  war  through  exhaustion :  they  will  resume  it  with 
prosperity.  Without  religious  unity  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
public  opinion,  national  or  European,  on  the  correspondence  of 
cabinets,  the  efficacy  of  embassies,  the  interposition  of  remonstrance, 
the  convocation  of  congresses,  the  awe  of  armaments,  the  strength  of 
fortresses,  and  the  improvements  of  artillery  ;  no,  not  even  on  a  pre 
arranged  system  of  international  arbitration,  coming  in  aid  and 
availing  itself  of  that  Balance  of  Power,  of  which,  whatever  the 
partial  and  occasional  services,  the  inadequacy  to  maintain  peace  for 
any  long  interval,  or  to  prevent  war  of  the  most  deadly  and  durable 
character,  has  been  repeatedly  proved,  ever  since  the  term  was  invented 
qr  the  idea  entertained.  Such  was  the  conviction  of  the  author  of 
this  paper  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  when  the  Peace  Society 
put  forward  its  proposals  of  mediation,  in  the  endeavour  to  reconcile 
the  contending  parties.  At  that  time  he  had  occasion  to  observe 
publicly,  "  That  such  a  system  of  arbitration  bore  analogy  to  that 
private  one  prescribed  individuals  by  the  Author  of  Christianity,1  and 
so  far  might  appear  likely  to  be  blessed.  Should,  therefore,  every 
prominent  power  consent  to  act  in  obedience  to  it ;  and  should  it  at 
the  same  time  reduce  its  forces  to  a  peace  footing,  determinable  perhaps 
by  a  similar  compact,  or  by  the  reasonable  necessity  of  such  power 
itself,  estimated  by  the  "maintenance  of  internal  tranquillity  and 
the  protection  of  its  coasts  and  commerce  from  piracy ;  the  experi 
ment  might  be  tried  with  some  chance  of  success  :  but  such  a  preva 
lent  and  express  consent  with  a  view  to  the  experiment  would  prob 
ably  be  more  difficult  to  attain,  than  it  would  be  difficult  after  attaining 
it  to  realise  the  experiment.  There  would  also  always  be  a  tendency  to 
refuse  submission  to  the  sentence  on  the  part  of  'powerful  nations 
which  should  seem  to  lose  by  it.  and  sometimes  perhaps  absolute  re 
fusal  to  submit,  which  would  be  followed  by  hostilities."  Such  was 
his  conviction  in  1855,  much  more  is  it  his  conviction  now,  with  more 
observation  of  mankind,  more  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of 
moral  harmony  social  and  internal,  above  all,  more  appreciation  of 
vital  Christianity,  its  truths  and  goods,  its  order  and  its  precepts,  in 
more  than  in  a  vague  and  indeterminate,  in  a  specific  and  Catholic 
sense,  as  indispen sable  to  the  union  and  unity  of  man,  secret  or  open, 
single  or  collective.  For  the  promise,  "Neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more,"  is  not  addressed  to  policy,  literature,  commerce,  or  refine 
ment,  but  to  "the  establishment  of  the  Lord's  House  in  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  and  its  exaltation  above  the  hills :"  in  other  words, 
the  preponderance  of  His  Church  over  all  other  system  and  agency, 
religious,  scientific,  political,  or  popular,  and  the  confluence  of  many 
people  to  it  in  one  spirit  of  implicit  faith  and  unhypocritical  concord.2 
Then,  but  not  till  then,  when  men,  not  as  now  marshaled  into 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  Anglican  and  Dissenter,  Greek  and  Latin, 
orthodox  and  rascolnic,  shall  know,  feel,  and  speak  with  one  mind 
and  mouth,  will  their  action,  though  distinct,  be  harmonious,  and  the 
poetic  version  of  the  prophecy  be  fulfilled, — 

1  Matth.  xviii.  15—17. 

2  Isaiah  ii.  2 — 1. 
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"  No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise, 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes, 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  cover'd  o'er, 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more  ; 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end."   MESSIAH.! 

This  God  must  effect,  nor  will  He  effect  it  till  man  retrace  his  steps, 
and  accept  His  promise  on  the  conditions  He  bequeathed  it.2 


*  NAPOLEON. 

IT  was  to  be  expected  that  the  author  of  the  Posthumous  Papers,  so 
prone  to  survey  and  reflect  on  men  and  things,  should  say  something  on 
the  subject  of  the  first  Napoleon.  Much  consequently  is  found,  but 
scattered  in  the  papers,  much  on  his  capacity,  duplicity,  and  selfish 
ness-  The  nearest  approach  to  a  sustained  and  coherent  passage  is 
the  following :  In  the  computation  of  him  as  a  great  man,  I  know  not 
how,  among  other  things,  to  pardon  his  desertion  of  a  devoted  army 
in  Egypt  or  Palestine,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  later  ones  on  thG 
retreat  from  Russia  and  after  the  catastrophe  of  Waterloo,  when  he 
had  become  more  than  a  general, — a  politician,  an  emperor,  and  might 
cherish  some  hope  of  founding  a  dynasty.  Of  these  three  desertions, 
the  first  indeed  gave  him  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow,  to  innovate 
events  and  attain  the  Consulship,  yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
ancient  wisdom  would  have  stamped  it  heroic,  deaf  to  such  an  apology 
as  the  disasters  of  Nile  and  Acre,  and  political  divisions  at  home, 
however  threatening  to  his  personal  safety,  might  supply  :»  he  should 

1  Pope,  a  steadfast  Catholic,  could  sometimes  so  write  as  though  he 
were  inspired.     Such  is  the  present  Eclogue,  much  as  he  is  indebted  for 
it  to  the  evangelical  prophet ;  such  is  the  Universal  Prayer,  for  I  can 
willingly  accept  the  line  sometimes  offensive, 

"  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord ;" 

such,  above  all,  is  the  Dying  Christian  to  his  soul,  a  rhapsody,  to  com' 
pose  which  tbe  poet  must,  in  imagination  of  the  most  saintly  and  spirit 
ual  character,  have  been  carried  to  the  verge  of  separation  itself. 

2  As  in  the  consideration  of  a  given  subject  the  comparison  of  various 
minds  is  useful,  so  it  may  be  to  compare  the  sentiments  of  the  same 
mind  as  expressed  at  different  times.     The  reader  therefore  is  referred 
to  the  remarks  on  war  and  arbitration,  pages  309 — 13. 

8  The  facts  of  history  are  valid,  whatever  the  philosophy,  regarded 
with  contempt  by  Milton  and  Johnson.  Still  from  the  facts  some  in 
ference  may  be  allowed  to  the  motives  and  principles  of  its  personages  ; 
a  more  trustworthy  one,  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  remote,  and  partakes 
more  of  moral  instinct  than  discursive  speculation.  The  correspondence 
of  the  French  army  in  Egypt  was  at  various  times  intercepted  by  the 
English  fleet,  and  published  in  three  parts,  dated  1798 — 9,  1800.  The 
recklessness,  selfishness,  perfidy,  and  want  of  genuine  magnanimity  in 
Bonaparte  are  sufficiently  evident  early  in  the  third  part :  see  particu- 
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at  least  have  stopped  there,  with  the  concurrent  and  magnanimous 
example  of  Washington  before  him,  not  to  mention  of  Agesilaus  and 
Timoleon  in  retrospect,  with  whose  disinterested  conduct  he  was 
through  Plutarch  familiar,  and  set  himself  to  repair  the  ruins  of  his 
adopted  or  virtual  country,  to  propagate  peace  in  Europe,  and  realise 
those  comprehensive  and  philanthropic  visions  to  which  he  recurs  so 
often  and  so  loudly  in  the  colloquies  of  his  exile.  He  had  opportunity, 
for  there  was  the 'peace  of  Amiens.  But  ambition  blinded  him,  of 
military  glory  and  imperial  power,  which,  aggrandised,  wrought  their 
own  dissolution,  as  a  structure  of  which  the  summit  leans  beyond  the 
centre  of  its  gravity,  signalised  by  two  egregious  acts  of  precipitance, 
the  Spanish  fraud  and  the  Russian  expedition.  Of  these  the  second 
was  the  more  fatal,  for  it  led  to  the  extirpation  of  the  grand  army  of 
the  veterans  of  the  revolution  and  the  participants  of  his  early  prowess, 
whom  had  he  reserved,  not  striking  north  and  south  at  the  same 
moment,  he  might  probably  have  subjugated  Spain  in  spite  of 
England,  made  a  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and  Waterloo  impossible, 
divided  east  and  west  with  Russia,  perhaps  reduced  her,  and  even 
realised  those  ulterior  schemes,  which  after  the  precedent  of  Casar  he 
entertained,  of  Asiatic,  Indian,  and  African  conquest. 

Of  single  events  in  his  unparalleled  career,  there  is  nothing  perhaps 
more  marvellous  in  all  history  and  biography  than  after  the  escape 
from  Elba  his  triumphant  progress  from  Cannes  through  Lyons  to 
Paris;  next  to  which  I  would  class  the  campaign  of  J8I4,  when  he 
kept  three  armies  at  bay  in  the  heart  of  France  with  comparatiArely  a 
handful  of  men;  and  thirdly,  the  recruitment  of  the  army  in  1815, 
within  little  more  than  the  compass  of  two  months,  followed  by  his 
march  on  Charleroi  before  his  opponents  were  cognisant  of  his  ap 
proach,  compelling  one  after  a  furious  conflict  to  retreat  from  Ligny 
on  Wavres,  and  attacking  the  other  left  to  his  own  resources  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  saved  only  from  a  dubious  retreat,  if  not  a  disastrous 
overthrow,  by  the  timely  though  somewhat  late  interposition  of  his 
coadjutor. 

Napoleon  might  with  some  show  of  reason  plead,  among  other 
things,  the  cruel  injustice  of  the  allied  potentate  in  disallowing  him, 

larly  his  letter  to  Kleber  announcing  his  departure  and  transferring  his 
command,  Aug.  22,  1799 ;  and  Kleber's  severe  and  explicit  letter  to  the 
Directory,  Oct.  7,  1799. 

His  lies  also  and  impiety  are  manifest,  and  these  documents  may 
second  Pitt's  details,  see  page  81.  One  good  thing  occurs,  a  General 
Order  not  to  violate  women,  perpetrate  pillage,  or  desecrate  religion. 
The  date  here  is,  on  board  the  L'Orient,  June  22,  1798.  Probably  of 
these  injunctions,  the  first  two  would  not  be  observed,  more  than  in  the 
European  campaigns  :  still  lie  might  mean  well,  however  urged  by  policy 
rather  than  by  justice,  or  "  calculation,"  his  constant  claim  in  vindica 
tion  of  his  own  conduct,  than  conscientiousness. 

Bonaparte's  services  in  establishing  Boards  of  Health  and  flying  am 
bulances  in  Egypt  and  Europe  are  eulogised  by  Larrey  in  his  Memoirs  of 
Military  Surgery,  and  his  prompt  care  and  personal  inspection  of  the 
wounded  after  a  victory  are  familiar  to  those  who  have  read  Segur. 
Larrey  saved  him  many  thousand  men  by  his  prevision,  ingenuity,  and 
diligence.  This  great  surgeon  first  taught  the  importance  of  facing  fire 
and  executing  amputations  on  the  field. 
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contrary  to  promise,  the  society  of  his  wife  and  child,  as  a  main 
motive  prompting  him  to  infringe  the  convention  which  settled  him 
in  the  island  of  Elha,  to  return  to  France,  resume  empire,  invite 
peace  or  challenge  hostilities  r1  yet,  however  circumstantially  conse 
quent  the  second  exile  to  the  first,  and  therefore  apparently  not  more 
justifiable,  so  incurable  were  the  instability  and  selfishness,  so  inex 
haustible  the  enterprise  and  energy,  so  overpowering,  finally,  the 
fascination  of  this  most  extraordinary  man  on  all  wi£h  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  that  the  ultimate  doom  must  be  pronounced  to  have  been  both 
judicious  and  merited,  which  chained  him,  without  family  and  almost 
without  friends,  to  a  rock  too  remote,  inaccessible,  and  guarded  to 
admit  either  of  rescue  or  escape. 

"  Finem  animse,  quae  res  humanas  miscuit  dim, 
Non  gli\.<liu$,fiilmenve  dabiY,  nee  tela,  sed  illc 
Europae  vindex  ac  tanti  sanguinis  ultor, 
Insula."2    Juv. 

The  soul  so  long  which,  broke  fair  Europe's  peace, 
Not  sword,  nor  lance,  nor  cannon  shall  release, 
But  Nemesis  of  wrongs,  and  woes,  and  blood, 
A  lonely  island  in  the  Atlantic  flood. 
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"  Facies  non  omnibus  una, 

Nee  diversa  tamen,  qualem  decet  esse  sororum." 

METAMORPHOSES. 


-"  Lovely  all,  and  fair, 


And  like,  as  sisters,  in  their  shape  and  air."     TATE. 

THE  nearest  type  to  the  love  of  God  is  on  his  part  the  paternal,  on 
ours  the  filial  relation. 

So  the  love  of  Jesus  is  of  the  brother  and  the  friend  in  conjunc 
tion.  South,  by  the  way,  has  a  sermon,  full  of  the  noblest  affectus, 
on  what  he  terms  the  divinity  of  Christ's  friendship,  as  compared 

1  See  counter  Declaration  to  that  of  the  allied  Congress  assembled  at 
Vienna  13th  March,  1815,  inChaboulon,  vol.  i.,  p.  371—90.  Ed.  London, 
1820. 

2  Scholium.     In  this  parody  of  a  sublime  poet  and  parallel,  for  lack  of 
any  better  word,  fnlmen  is  substituted  for  u  Saxa,"  stones  burled  from 
an  engine,  to  represent  tbe  explosive  appliances  of  modern  warfare,  but 
"  tela"  has  been  retained,  in  allusion  to  the  lancers,  especially  the  Cos 
sacks,  from  whom  Napoleon  narrowly  escaped  at  Malo-Yarowslavetz  in 
the  retreat  from  Moscow.     For  "  Cannarum,"  Europae  has  been  chosen 
as  more  comprehensive  ;  though  Italiae  might  also  have  suited  a  work  so 
partial,  or  so  equitable  in  its  advocacy  of  the  Pope  and  Catholicism.    The 
propriety  of  insula  is  obvious.  "Annulus,"  or  some  equivalent  would  have 
suited,  bad  the  experiment  of  suicide  by  poison  at  Fontainbleau,  con 
fidently  affirmed  by  tbe  emperor's  secretary,  Baron  Fain,  proved  fatal. 
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with  the  excellency  of  that  quality  sometimes  manifested  in  other 
men,  though  in  remote  ages  rather  than  in  recent :  the  text  is,  John 
xv.  15.1 

The  Church,  as  the  object  of  reliance,  deference,  and  affection,  is 
our  mother,  in  a  certain  abstract  and  corporate  sense. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  is,  may,  or  ought  to  be  so  in  a  sensible  and 
personal  one.  She  is  the  Mother  of  our  Brother.  She  is  the  Mother 
of  our  Friend:  now  friends  have  all  things  common:  "All  are 
yours  :"  1  Cor.  iii.  21 — 3.  So  far  for  the  propriety  of  the  universe; 
and  as  to  interchange  and  identity  of  sentiment,  there  is  His  own 
word:  "All  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made 
known  unto  you :"  John  xv.  15.  Him  who  loves  her  Son  as  a  brother 
and  a  friend,  she  loves  as  her  own  son  ;  while  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
loves  those  who  love  her,  with  the  love  of  that  friend,  who.  as  the 
mystic  proverb  says,  cleaves  closer  than  a  brother,  though  He  is  a 
brother  too.2  The  maternal  principle  in  its  mutual  relation,  of  the 
mother  to  the  child,  of  the  child  to  the  mother,  here  finds  its  fullest, 
highest,  noblest,  sweetest,  and  spiritual  without  ceasing  to  be  natural, 
exercise  and  development.  She  is  the  common,  yet  personal  mother ; 
the  mother  of  our  mothers,  as  well  as  of  ourselves.  She  loves  us 
more  than  our  mother  doth,  and  we  should  love  her  more  than  our 
mother ;  while  yet  we  learn,  from  experience  or  recollection  of  an 
earthly  mother,  to  love  her,  our  celestial  Mother,  in  an  analogous,  but 
incomparably  more  elevated  sense.  Nor  perhaps  is  this  all,  but  the 
sublime  and  felicitous  contemplation  and  conviction  of  her  love  for 
us,  and  our  relation  to  her,  may  be  the  specific  medium  under  grace, 
of  resuscitating  natural  affection  in  general,  where  it  has  been  des 
troyed.;  of  renewing  it,  where  it  has  been  devastated,  impeded,  or  im 
paired. 

In  all  probability  the  prediction  of  the  apostle  in  reference  to  the 
last  days  is  hastening  towards  its  fulfilment,  "without  natural  affec 
tion  :"  yet  would  they  but  resume  adequate  allegiance  to  her  Son,  and 
consequently  pay  her  that  deference  which  is  properly  her  due,  she 
might  replace  one  principal  form  of  it  in  the  breasts  of  Englishwomen, 
wont,  the  higher  to  transfer  the  lactation  of  their  children  to  vulgar- 
minded,  perhaps  licentious  nurses,  with  whose  milk,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  many  physicians  and  philosophers,  independent  on  their 
words,  demeanour,  and  example,  may  not  improbably  be  imbibed 
their  meanness  and  propensities  ;3  the  lower,  yet  more  repulsive,  in 
quest  of  extrication,  to  slay  the  fruit  of  their  incontinence.  So  pre- 

1  Some  pleasing  lines  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  are  presented  in  the  Ap 
pendix,  No.  12,  Love  of  Jesus. 

2  Prov.  xviii.  24. 

8  Many  might  be  named.  Astruc,  on  Diseases  of  Children,  is  the  most 
explicit  I  have  seen.  He  even  traces  dissensions  between  brothers  and 
sisters  to  the  neglect  of  this  department  of  maternal  duty  and  variety  of 
nurses.  Scripture  is  adduced  by  him  :  Lam.  iv.  3,  and  Job  xxxix.  16. 
A  humorous  and  sensible  paper  may  be  found  in  Sir  Richard's  English 
man,  No.  30,  on  the  subject  of  "  half-mothers  "  and  "  immoral  nourish 
ment."  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  transfusion  of  tendencies  from 
the  nurse  to  the  infant,  the  alienation  of  affection  from  the  mother  is,  I 
think,  indisputable. 
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valent,  alas !  of  late  years  infanticide,  that  an  observer,  no  casual,  no 
uncharitable  one,  solicitous  for  the  wrongs,  but  not  less  for  the  probity 
of  the  poor,  is  yet  compelled  to  say  of  his  countrywomen  :  "I  have 
lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
where  the  mother's  interest  in  life  is  seriously  affected  by  her  having 
a  child,  the  maternal  instinct  of  love  for  offspring  is  very  often  a  mere 
feather  in  the  scale.  I  am  quite  satisfied  there  is  no  human  being 
requiring  the  law's  protection  more  than  the  illegitimate  child  does  — 
from  its  own  mother."i  Let  the  common  source  of  all,  the  seducer, 
reflect.  Once  crossed  the  Rubicon  of  chastity,  in  contrariety  to  the 
laws  enacted  by  nature,  society,  and  religion  for  the  Avell-being  of  the 
feminine  soul,  the  transition  is  easy  to  infanticide,  suicide,  prostitu 
tion,  after  the  precedent  of  Agnes  Primrose  in  Mrs.  Inchbald's  pa 
thetic  and  preceptive  tale  of  Nature  and  Art.2  Nor,  as  in  the  same 
narrative,  let  the  more  guilty  libertine,  however  man  may  regard  him, 
suppose  that  he  shall  escape  without  his  temporal  and  internal,  pos 
sibly  his  future  and  irreversible  penalty. 

Eiper  gar  te  J:ai  autiK1  Olumpws  ouk  etellessen, 
Ek  te  kai  opse,  telei.     Hon.  IL. 

"When  heaven's  revenge  is  slow, 

Jove  but  prepares  to  strike  the  fiercer  blow."     POPE. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  connect,  however  remotely,  these  unwomanly, 
these  unnatural  practices  with  the  mention  of  that  sacred  name : 
cotemporary  prevalence  compels  the  enunciation  of  them.  But  com 
plaint  were  idle,  if  it  might  not  pave  the  way  for  cure.  As  remedial 
therefore  once  more  is  proposed,  not  parliamentary  enactments,  not 
political  churches,  not  material  civilisation,  not  secular  instruction, 
but  resumption  of  that  religion  which  alone  truly  and  duly,  intelli 
gently  and  adequately  honours  Mary,  and  in  so  honouring  not  only 
reflects  lustre  on  her  heaven -descended  yet  earth -begotten  Son,  but 
protects  and  propagates  the  legitimate  and  lively,  in  other  and  more 
appropriate  words,  the  faithful  and  loving  acknowledgment  of  his  In 
carnation  and  Divinity. 

To  digress  for  a  moment  into  another  but  connected  topic,  not 
properly  a  correspondence,  but  siiggested  by  the  mention  of  this  sacred 
name  ;  and  of  which  something  remains  to  be  said  in  completion  of 
such  controversy  or  elucidation  as  enters  into  the  present  pages :  in 
vindication  of  the  Hyperdulia,  a  term  doubtless  calculated  to  shock 
the  minds  of  many,  though  sanctioned  by  the  prince  of  reascners,3 
that  is,  of  the  superior  cult  paid  St.  Mary  compared  with  other  saints  by 
devout  Catholics,  may  be  recollected,  Scripturally,  four  signa  1  facts, 
the  angelic  salutation,  the  holy  admiration  of  Elizabeth,  the  predic 
tion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself,  and  the  commission  of  His  Mother 
by  our  Lord  to  the  beloved  disciple  from  the  cross,  which  last  may 
mystically  represent  or  recommend,  if  it  do  not  also  involve  and  pre 
scribe,  the  duty  and  privilege  of  all  intelligent  and  charitable  Chris- 

1  S.  G.  O  (sborne)  to  the  "  Times."  August  5,  1865. 

2  Of  this  kind  before,  pages  295 — 7. 

8  See  page  266,  note  1 ;  and  pages  357 — 8. 
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tians.1  Of  these  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  the  evangelic  narrative 
of  the  Annunciation  and  its  proximate  circumstances,  the  venerable 
appellation  of  "  Blessed  "  occurs  not  less  than  four  times  in  imme 
diate  contiguity ;  that  the  archangel  and  St.  Elizabeth's  allusion  seems 
to  be  to  the  intimations,  general  or  specific,  conveyed  by  such  parts  or 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  an ti- serpentine  "woman"  of 
Genesis,  the  parturient  "virgin"  of  Isaiah,  the  mystical  matron  of 
Proverbs,  and  the  entire  tenour  of  Canticles  in  "concomitance  or 
personification  of  the  Ecclesiastical  idea;2  and  that  St.  Mary's  em 
phatic  prediction  of  the  honour  that  should  be  paid  her  by  all 
future  generations,  not  only  vindicates  the  Catholic,  but  makes  the 
Christian  use  of  that  distinctive  epithet  incumbent  in  application  to 
herself.  With  regard  to  the  transference  of  sonship  by  adoption  from 
Jesus  to  St.  John,  as  more  than  transient  or  limited  to  that  Apostle, 
as  pointing  to  a  similar  relation  of  the  faithful  in  whatever  age  and 
place,  I  have  spoken  guardedly,  piously,  not  theologically,  because 
this  act  of  consignation  may  be  interpreted  as  purely  a  private  one, 
not  emanating  from  Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  therefore 
exemplar  in  a  supernatural  reference,  but  a  simple  instance  of  filial 
piety.  In  fact,  a  Catholic  doctor  of  great  distinction,  wide  and 
spiritual  enough  in  his  general  exposition  of  Scripture,  so  interprets 
it  ;3  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  words  and  acts  of 
the  Divine  Man  have  commonly  a  twofold  reference,  a  mystical  and 
prophetic,  as  well  as  a  literal  and  natural,  especially  those  pertaining 
to  His  Cross,  and  these  again  perhaps  in  an  ascending  ratio,  propor 
tioned  to  the  proximity  of  His  own  dissolution.  Bufc  whatever  be 
thought  of  their  present  relation  to  her,  incalculably  are  all  Christians 
indebted  to  one  whose  faith,  chastity,  and  humility  merited  the  Incar 
nation  ;4  and  some  peculiar  honour  may  fairly  be  concluded  due  from 
them  to  her,  above  all  created  beings,  who  conceived,  bore,  brought 
into  the  world,  suckled,  cherished,  and  brought  up  that  rational  and 
embodied  Word,  the  very  blood  in  Whom  was  derived  from  her; 
Whose  unique  personality  was  in  her  constituted ;  and  Who,  though 
Divine,  is  yet  one  with  her  in  a  peculiar  and  pre-eminent  sense  which 
it  is  not  in  excess  to  designate  identical.  Let  him  who  would  intel 
ligently  and  reverentially  contemplate  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  would 
duly  honour,  not  only  her,  but  his  Creator  and  Redeemer,  never  forget 
her  affinity  to  God  and  consanguinity  with  Christ. 

Readers  of  a  certain  class  will  perhaps  thank  me  for  the  subjoined 
passages,  to  the  first  of  which  I  also  am  indebted  for  the  strong  but 
just  expression  Italicised  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  paragraph  :— 

"  Cum  Deus  in  aliis  rebus  sit  tribus  modis,  in  Virgine  fuit  quarto 
speciali  modo,  scilicet,  per  identitatem,  quia  idem  est  quod  ipsa. 
Hinc  taceat  et  contremiscat  omnis  creatura,  et  quis  audeat  aspicere 
tantae  dignitatis  immensitatem  ?"  S.  Petrus  Damianus,  sermo  de 
Nativitate  Mariae. 

"  Caro  Jesu  caro  est  Mariae,  et  multo  specialius  quam  Joseph  Judae 

1  Luke  i.  28  ;  42—5  ;  48.    John  xix.  25—7. 

2  Gen.  iii.  15 ;  Isai.  vii.  14  ;  Prov.  xxxi.  10 — 31. 

a  Suarez,  Disput.  37,  sec.  4,  num.  10,  in  3  D.  Tkomae,  qu.  46,  art.  12. 
4  Luke  i.  28,  30,  38,  45. 
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caeterorumque  fratrum  ejus,  quibus  dicebat,  '  Frater  emin  et  caro 
nostra  est'  (Gen.  xxxvii.  27).  Caro  enim  Christi,  quamvis  gloria 
resurrectionis  fuerit  magnificata,  et  potent!  super  omnes  coelos  ascen- 
sione  glorificata,  eadem  tamen  mansit  et  manetmatura,  quae  suscepta 
est  de  Maria."  De  Assuniptione  B.M.V.  tractatus,  cap.  5,  App.  Opp. 
S.  Augustini. 

It  may  be  added,  in  the  exercise  of  a  spirit  of  impartiality,  that 
the  second  of  the  Thirty-nine  Anglican  Articles  is  theologically  exact, 
both  in  doctrine  and  expression,  on  the  great  subject  of  the  process, 
constitution,  and  perpetuity  of  the  Incarnation. 

By  way  of  bringing  this  digression  to  a  close,  as  well  as  enforce 
ment  of  the  particular  correspondence  that  induced  it,  no  reader  of 
Christian  pathos,  or  even  unimpaired  natural  affection,  will,  I  feel 
sure,  condemn  the  introduction  of  the  following  beautiful  lines.  They 
are  part  of  the  Oratory  Hymn  addressed  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  and 
sung  in  some  of  the  Catholic  churches  of  London,  where  it  is  most 
pleasing  to  hear  the  whole  congregation,  male  and  female,  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  join  the  choir  in  the  chant.  After  invoking 
her,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  chann  imparted  to  the  toils  and 
sorrows  of  life  by  the  sense  of  her  sympathy  and  favour  of  her  patron 
age,  it  proceeds : — 

"  But  scornful  men  have  coldly  said 

Thy  love  was  leading  me  from  God  ; 
And  yet  in  this  I  did  but  tread 
The  very  path  my  Saviour  trod. 

They  know  but  little  of  thy  worth 

Who  speak  those  heartless  words  to  me ; 

For  what  did  Jesus  love  on  earth 
One  half  so  tenderly  as  thee  ? 

Get  me  the  grace  to  love  thee  more  : 

Jesus  will  give  if  thou  wilt  plead ; 
And,  Mother  !  when  life's  cares  are  o'er, 

O,  I  shall  love  thee  then  indeed  ! 

Jesus,-  when  His  three  hours  were  run, 
Bequeath'd  thee  from  the  cross  to  me  ; 

And  O  !  how  can  I  love  thy  Son, 
Sweet  Mother !  if  I  love  not  thee  ?"    F.  W.  FABER. 

It  is  next  to  be  observed,  that,  of  the  sexes,  there  may  be,  inherent 
to  man  (vir),  an  admiration  or  affection  correspondent  to  the  principle 
of  feminity ;  to  woman,  correspondent  to  the  manly  or  masculine. 
Woman  may  find  the  highest  exercise  of  the  affection  proper  to  her 
in  Jesus  ;  man,  in  Mary.  I  know  not  that  in  the  remark  now  made 
there  will  appear  on  consideration  anything  impious,  intrusive,  or  ex 
travagant. 

As  to  God,  all  things  are  in  God.  We  may  "  pour  out  our  hearts 
before  Him."  as  the  psalm  prescribes.  The  love  here  is  one,  for  it  is 
the  origin  and  quintessence  of  all  other  love.  Light,  which,  refracted 
by  the  prism,  is  sevenfold,  in  the  sun,  or  state  of  diffusion,  is  one. 
Suitablv  therefore  we  are  commanded  to  love  God  with  our  whole 
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heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength,  with  all  we  have  and  therefore  all  we 
are ;  and  suitable  is  the  language  of  the  psalmist,  "  My  5ow7thirsteth 
for  thee,  my  flesh  also  longeth  after  thee  ;"  Ps.  Ixiii.  Again,  "My 
heart  and  my  flesh  rejoice  in  the  living  God  :"  Ixxxiv.  The  distinc 
tion  implied  in  the  exalted  passage  where  the  Blessed  Virgin,  trans 
ferring  Elizabeth's  admiration  from  herself  to  the  original  source  of 
honour,  and  sole  adequate  and  ultimate  object  of  adoration,  will,  duly 
weighed,  appear  not  less  applicable:  "My  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour."  Now,  the 
rational  and  the  sensitive  make  the  whole  of  human  consciousness  ; 
and  the  universal  and  comprehensive  character  of  this  love  may  be 
perceived  in  its  effects,  which  extend  to  the  entire  man,  and  felicitate 
and  facilitate  both  body  and  mind.  Love  him  on  his  own  account, 
propter  se,  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  principal  precept.  If  thou 
want  a  reason,  have  it  thus  :  He  loved  thee  on  thine.  He  has  made 
the  world  for  thee,  given  His  Son  to  die  for  thee,  His  Holy  Spirit  to 
inhabit  thee,  and  all  to  fit  thee  for  the  gift  of  himself,  so  far  as  com 
petent  to  created  intelligence,  that  Beatific  Vision  which  it  hath  not 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  yet  of  which,  at  rare  times 
and  for  short  spaces,  some  faint  idea  may  have  been  formed,  or  fore 
taste  experienced,  by  those  perfect  and  ascetic  men  to  whom,  having 
severely  and  perseveringly  striven  to  love  him  on  His  own  account, 
the  words  of  the  sacred  song  might  be  applied,  "  The  King  hath 
brought  me  ito  his  chambers. "i 

The  conjugal  relation  has  its  counterpart  in  Christ  and  his  Church. 
This  is  mystical ;  but  as  the  Church  is  composed  of  individuals,  so 
may  a  union  be  conceived  of  more  tangible  and  personal  character,  of 
the  divine  and  incarnate,  though  yet  invisible  spouse  to  the  Christian 
soul.  There  is  also  the  model  union,  in  a  domestic  view,  of  Mary 
and  Joseph,  sealed,  felicitated,  consummated,  by  the  presence  and 
participation  of  the  child  Jesus.  Perhaps  we  may  speak  of  a  yet 
higher  union. 

In  conclusion,  the  highest  specific  love  seems  to  be  the  paternal, 
for  it  typifies  that  of  the  universal  Father  towards  His  intelligent 
creatures.  It  is  observed  of  earthly  parents  that  they  love  their  chil 
dren  more  than  their  children  do  them,  and  that  this  love  is  not  only 
thus  intense,  but  of  very  durable  character,  nay,  that  it  ought  to  be 
indelible,  inalienable,  in  the  judgment  of  some  moralists,  whatever 
the  faults  of  the  child.  Such  durability  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
the  exercise  of  well-regulated  severity  or  correction.  Whence  this 
intensity,  whence  this  durability  ?  Surely,  implanted  by  Him  who 
in  the  paternal  love  would  have  His  own  long- sufferance  represented. 

"  Carior  est  illis  homo  quam  sibi."    JUVENAL,  Sat.  x. 

"  Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest, 
Secure,  whate'er  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best." 

JOHNSON,  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

i  Canticles  i.  4.  Cf.  St.  Bernard  in  Cantica,  sermon  xxiii.  num.  16 ; 
and  the  analytic  treatise  De  Spiritu  et  Anima,  commonly  printed  with 
the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  cap.  xxxiv.  It  is  a  question  whether  this 
treatise  was  compiled  by  Hugli  of  St.  Victor  or  Alcher  of  Clairvaux.  It 
may  impart  much  insight  into  medieval  psychology. 
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The  disinterested  paternity  of  God  may  without  difficulty  be  re 
conciled  with  the  solicitous  inculcation  of  His  glory  so  prevalent  in 
Holy  Scripture.  For  though  the  essential  perfection  and  felicity  of 
God  cannot  be  enhanced  by  anything  that  His  creatures  can  do,  still, 
in  an  external  and  relative  sense,  His  glory  may  be  said  to  consist  in 
the  appreciation  of  His  works  and  attributes  by  rational  intelligences, 
and  the  praise  and  thanks  by  which  they  exercise  and  manifest  that 
appreciation.  They  also  personally  reflect  honour  Upon  Him  in  pro 
portion  to  their  gifts  and  graces,  and  the  use  they  make  of  them,  in 
accordance  to  the  laws  which  He  has  ordained,  and  He  only  had  a 
right  and  was  competent  to  enact.  But,  as  he  says  in  Moses,  He 
commands  them  "for  their  good,"  which  consequently  becomes 
identical  with  His  glory.  Similarly,  His  glory  is  an*  end  prescribed 
by  St.  Paul ;  in  other  words  that  we,  exercising  our  free  choice  in  a 
spirit  of  dependence  and  obedience,  should  illustrate  His  grace  and 
goodness,  perfect  our  faculties,  and  be  made  meet  to  participate  His 
beatitude." 

"  A  Deity  believed  is  joy  begun  ; 
A  Deity  adored,  is  joy  advanced  ; 
A  Deity  beloved,  is  joy  matured."    YOUNG. 
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Gnothi  seauton. 

THE  selections  from  the  Papers,  much  to  the  copyist,  still  more 
doubtless  to  the  reader's  satisfaction,  draw  to  a  termination.  It  is 
now  to  be  observed  that  besides  manuscript  bearing  on  controversy, 
literature,  and  general  speculation,  the  author  left  a  large  mass  of 
what  he  terms  Principles,  the  accumulation  of  twenty  years,  during 
which  he  kept  a  book  of  conscience  more  or  less  approaching  to 
diurnal.  The  practice  may  be  commended  as  contributive  to  fidelity 
of  memory,  cultivation  of  judgment,  establishment  of  conviction, 
guidance  of  dubiety,  and  formation  or  continuity  of  character :  espe 
cially  where  no  priest  is  accessible,  and,  in  a  minor  degree,  even 
where  there  is.  Here  his  habit  is,  as  a  disinterested  person,  an  in 
visible  or  supernatural  Being,  to  advise  or  remonstrate  with  himself. 
From  these  principles  it  would  be  easy  to  cull,  order,  and  combine 
passages  of  general  character,  calculated  to  inform  or  confirm  the 
community.  If  they  have  application  to  one  class  more  than  another, 
it  is  to  the  student  and  the  theologian.  For  a  title,  both  or  either 
prefixed  to  the  present  article  might  serve.  Such  is  projection,  of 
which  the  realisation  must  depend  on  future  circumstances  and  prob 
lematical  conditions.  Meanwhile,  as  affording  insight  into  his  manner 
and  substance,  let  an  extract  or  two  be  made,  where  he  contemplates 
publication,  possibly  of  "  Rome  or  Antichrist."  They  seem  not  to  be 
without  merit :  how  far  he  acted  according  to  his  own  maxims,  let 
him  who  shall  have  read  his  pages  judge.  It  is  something  to  pur 
pose,  it  is  more  to  execute ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
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disappoint  ourselves.  Still  it  is  something  to  have  sincerely  meant 
well,  since  otherwise  perhaps  our  performance  would  be  worse. 

Scriptio ;  public,  controversial.  Beware  of  a  vainglorious  and 
worldly  spirit.  Have  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  of  individual 
peculiarity,  infirmity,  obliquity :  do  not  assume  it.  Beware  of  in 
dulging  ridicule,  or  expressing  contempt,  whether  in  relation  to 
classes,  persons,  or  abstractions  :  you  are  not  likely  to  excel  in  it,  to 
say  nothing  of  uncharitableness.  Wield  not  the  weapons  of  world 
lings.  Seek  truth,  promote  good,  and  propagate  love.  Charity  is 
consistent  with  severity,  which  she  will  sometimes  exercise  at  the 
prescription  of  prudence.  Write,  as  you  would  act  at  any  time,  so 
as  to  have  no  occasion,  or  as  little  occasion  as  possible  to  repent: 
"  Sapientis  est,"  etc.1  Remember  the  account  to  be  given  of  "  idle 
words"  spoken  by  the  tongue  :  how  much  more,  graven  by  the  pen  ! 
Aim  at  attracting,  not  at  alienating ;  at  saving,  serving,  edifying,  not 
slaying,  wounding,  subjugating,  subverting.  Beware  of  confidence 
in  your  own  capacity,  of  being  seduced  by  eulogy,  depressed  by  dis 
appointment,  or  inflated  by  success.  Beware  of  aim  at  effect,  as  a 
prostitution  of  truth ;  yet  exert  your  best  energies  as  her  legitimate 
tribute.  Have  no  false  balances  or  deceitful  weights.  Write  so  as 
to  be  fearless  of  any  criticism.  Accept  reproof  thankfully,  should 
conscience  tell  you  you  deserve  it ;  take  it  patiently  should  conscience 
tell  you  you  do  not.  In  the  estimate  of  truth,  be  not  swayed  by  the 
opinions  of  men.  Care  not  to  be  popular. 

In  a  work  of  so  progressive  and  unequal  a  kind  as  one  devoted  to 
the  regulation  and  improvement  of  conscience,  repetition  will  occur. 
It  may  enter  into  the  second  extract,  one  of  later  date,  but  in  a 
varied  or  more  impressive  form,  while  it  is  not  unattended  by  novelty 
of  sentiment. 

Scriptio  de  integro.  Be  not  effect,  but  truth  your  object;  or 
effect  simply  as  conducive  and  subservient  to  truth.2  Write  as  on 
oath,  or  going  to  Judgment.  Heed  not  few  words,  so  true,  just, 
right,  prudent,  and  charitable.  Take  your  chance  for  approbation  or 
applause.  Seek  the  praise  of  God  in  the  great  Day  of  disclosure  and 
decision.  Sacrifice  imagination  at  anytime  to  reason,  and  eloquence 
to  truth.  Regard  logic  as  higher  than  rhetoric.  Above  all,  beware 
of  the  recurrence  that  emanates  from  vanity,  and  makes  yourself  the 
theatre  of  yourself,  the  greatest  and  most  perilous  error  of  all.  Be 
not  devoured  by  this  lion,  as  a  bull  straying  alone.3  "No  man," 

1  See  ante,  in  full,  page  425. 

2  Compare  Eccles.   xii.   10.     "  Sciamus  nihil  verbomm  causa  esse 
faciendum,  cuin  verba  ipsa  rerum  gratia  sint  reperta:"  QUINTILIAN,  viii, 
procem.ium.     "Words,"  says   Johnson,  on   the  other  hand,  with   equal 
consistency,  "  should  surely  be  laboured,  when  they  are  intended  to 
stand  for  things  :"  Rambler. 

3  Ecclus.  vi.  2.     The  English  version  here  assumed  correct,  and  the 
bull  passive,  not  active,  the  allusion  may  possibly  be  to  one  sense,  not 
the  least  important,  of  which  the  fable  of  the  Four  Bulls  is  susceptible. 
With  J^sop,  the  collection  or  some  part  of  it  that  goes  by  his  name,  the 
kindred  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  sage  might  have  become  acquainted  in  his 
travels,  xxxix.  1 — 4.     The  application  is  obvious :  he  who  is  a  prey  to 
vanity  has  gone  astray  from  self-possession  and  other  virtues,  and  im 
paired  the  unity  and  solidity  of  his  mind. 
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says  Johnson,  and  that,  observe,  on  the  completion  of  a  great  work, 
for  the  axiom  occurs  in  the  Preface  to  his  Dictionary  ;  "  No  man  is 
satisfied  with  himself,  because  he  has  done  much,  but  because  he  can 
conceive  little."1  Have  force  without  tyranny,  and  excellence  without 
assumption.  Prayer  always  before  composition,  and  dependence  in 
the  prosecution  of 'it.  It  is  one  God  in  nature  and  Scripture,  in  con 
currence  and  grace.  Coincide  not  with  the  worldly  writer,  but  the 
sacred  and  saintly,  the  wise  and  the  judicial. 

For  a  prayer  before  intellectual  work  of  whichever  kind,  reading, 
meditation,  composition,  you  have  choice  models  or  substitutes  in 
Archbishop  Laud's  Pro  Donis,  which  forms  part  of  his  Officium 
Quotidianum ;  and  Johnson's  on  the  Rambler,  or  again  equally 
eligible,  that  beginning,  "  O  God,  who  hast  ordained  that  whatever 
should  be  desired  should  be  sought  by  labour,  and  who,  by  thy 
blessing,  bringest  honest  labour  to  good  effect,"  dated  July  25,  1776. 
The  invocation  here  involves  a  noble  principle,  and  salutary  maxim 
of  essential  wisdom.2 

Scriptio  in  tertium.  Persevere  steadily  till  it  be  accomplished. 
Do  something  daily :  "  nulla  dies  sine  linea."  Care  less  how  much 
is  done,  than  how  well.  Take  time,  yet  neither  dilatory  :  "nonum 
prematur  in  annum  :"  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  Write  for  per 
petuity,  or  at  least  prolongation  and  recurrence  ;  not  that  you  are 
solicitous  for  "immortality,  "but  would  exert  yourself  and  recompense 
your  readers.  Persevere,  invigorate  resolution  and  hope.  Maintain 
fortitude,  patience,  and  constancy.  Design  the  glory  of  God,  the 
good  of  His  Church  and  your  kind,  the  discharge  of  your  duty,  the 
salvation  of  your  soul  in  the  day  of  your  appearance  and  account  to 
be  made  before  Him,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  only  Saviour  and 
Redeemer .  Amen . 

Finally.  Keep  the  subject  tenaciously  before  you,  short  of  anxiety, 
and  in  proper  season,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  other  duties  or  salu 
tary  diversion,  which,  by  exonerating  or  unbending  mind,  will 
facilitate  resumption.  Such  seems  the  rule  of  perception  in  the  first 
place,  and  after  perception  of  synthesis.  Review  and  correction  are 
best  made  after  completion  of  divisional  parts  or  of  the  whole  work  ; 
best,  both  that  interruption  may  be  prevented,  and  execution  be 
perfected.  "There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Quintilian,  "that  the 
most  eligible  mode  of  correction  is  to  put  aside  what  has  been  written 
for  a  time,  so  that  on  the  resumption  it  may  wear  rather  an  appearance 
of  novelty  and  strangeness,  than  be  regarded  with  partiality  as  a 
new-born  bantling."** 

It  was  proposed  on  a  preceding  page  to  introduce  an  item  in  this 
part  of  the  volume,  designated  Marks  and  Extracts  in  Heading. 
The  time  is  come.  Johnson,  says  the  author  of  the  Posthumous 

1  Preface  to  his  Dictionary. 

2  It  is  believed  that  even  the  wise  rigour  or  prudent  suspicion  of  Ca 
tholicism  would  permit  its  convert  the  use  of  a  favourite  but  orthodox 
prayer,  though  emanating  from  a  schismatic  source.     As  such  therefore, 
these  Pt-ayers  of  Laud  and  Johnson,  with  some  other  devotional  forms  by 
the  same  castigated  hearts  and  pens,  will  be  presented  in  the  Appendix, 
No.  13.     One  from  Taylor  will  be  annexed,  a  favourite  with  this  student. 

3  Institut.  x.  4. 
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Papers,  in  No.  74  of  his  Idler  proscribes  marks  and  extracts  in  read-' 
ing  as  conducive  to  retention.  He  differs  from  Watts,  a  good  judge, 
toto  coelo:  Improvement,  part  1,  ch.  4  and  17.  Watts  commonly 
practised  them,  and  so  did  Johnson  occasionally,  and  not  only  in  the 
execution  of  his  Dictionary,  where  they  were  indispensable.  Gibbon, 
however,  somewhere  cites  and  approves  the  Idler's  position  that  "  what 
is  read  twice  is  commonly  remembered  better  than  what  is  tran 
scribed  :"  yet  Gibbon,  beyond  most  men,  seems  to  have  been  a  copyist, 
annotator,  or  memorialist.  Warburton  was  avowedly  another  on  a 
large  scale.  So  also  were  most  of  the  old  and  great  writers.  Locke, 
for  instance,  kept  a  commonplace  book,  some  years  since  for  sale  at 
Kerslake's,  Bristol,  and  drew  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  one  ;  Brown, 
Burton,  and  Taylor  must  have  been  copious  extractors.  Such  was 
the  practice  of  the  younger  Pliny,  and  such  is  the  monition  of  a 
most  sage  counsellor,  Quintilian.  So  much  for  classical  precedent, 
and  of  the  Fathers,  St.  Augustine,  as  appears  from  the  beginning  of 
his  Soliloquies,1  like  Pope,  Swift,  Jenyns,  and  innumerable  others, 
recorded  his  select  thoughts  or  definite  conclusions,  at  the  time  of 
their  presentation,  if  one  of  such  veracity,  erudition,  and  precision, 
did  not  probably  go  further,  and  preserve  passages  or  references  in  re 
lation  to  the  writings  of  others.  This  indeed  was  more  necessary, 
when  books  were  more  costly  and  uncommon,  and  libraries  less 
numerous  and  accessible.  Acts  of  the  kind  now  prescribed  concentrate 
while  they  prolong  attention,  and  so  impart  permanence  to  memory. 
Intellect  also,  thus  supplied  materials,  repairs  the  old  edifices,  or 
erects  new  without  desecration  of  the  old,  of  which  the  attentive 
survey  will  have  enforced  respect.  Informed  by  their  knowledge, 
empowered  by  their  discoveries,  it  will  penetrate  further  than  its  pre 
decessors  ;  yet  it  will  add  to  their  truth  instead  of  controverting  it, 
though  it  will  not  fail  to  detect  their  fallacies  and  discriminate  their 
imperfections.  As  to  its  cotemporaries,  it  will  improve  their  reason 
by  the  solidity  of  its  labours,  instead  of  seeking  to  dazzle  their  imagi 
nations  or  excite  their  applause  by  the  indulgence  of  caprice  or  the 
pursuit  of  phantasm.  But  those  who,  fastidious  of  such  processes  of 
reason  and  auxiliaries  of  reflexion,  treat  whatever  is  old  as  antiquated, 
and  rely  on  their  unaided  intuition,  not  on  judgment  facilitated  by 
learning,  will  be  prone  to  desert  the  high-road  of  cumulative  science, 
and  contrive  new,  but  perilous  and  suspicious  by-paths  for  themselves. 

The  next  extract  relates  to  a  different  subject,  and  may  illustrate 
the  late  papers  on  Eationality  and  Temperance,  as  it  points  to  the 
original  and  anterior  influence  of  mind  on  its  consort,  but  through  a 
medium,  commonly  overlooked,  but  easily  affected,  and  possibly  the 
immediate  source  of  cerebral  detriment  or  deterioration  through  dis 
arrangement  or  degeneracy  of  the  vascular  secretions. 

Circulation.  Psychologists  and  physiologists  do  not  appear  to 
have  sufficiently  considered  its  importance  in  reference  to  spirit, 
mind,  and  sanity,  in  short,  to  the  general  health  of  man's  complex 

1  "  R  (atio).  Ecce,  fac  te  invenisse  aliquid,  cui  commendabis,  ut  pergas 
ad  alia  ?  A(uc/ustinus).  Memorise  scilicet,  fi.  Tantane  ilia  est  ut  ex- 
cogitata  omnia  bene  servet?  A.  Difficile  est,  imo  non  potest.  R. 
Ergo  scribendum  est." 
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,  constitution.  Circulation  may  be  regular  or  precipitate,  equal  or 
fluctuating,  feeble  or  forcible,  sufficient  or  superfluous,  bland  or  in 
flammatory.  Regulate  it  therefore,  not  only  by  food,  sleep,  exercise, 
and  aeration,  of  which  as  influential  every  one  is  aware,  but  by 
Christian  and  moral  expedients ;  by  faith,  hope,  love,  joy,  peace, 
meekness,  gentleness,  longanimity,  patience,1  and  humility.  Intel 
lect  also  is  important  in  the  same  relation  :  application,  attention, 
indeviation,  connexion.  Everything  in  its  season  ;  done  duly,  as  St. 
Thomas  prescribes,  without  haste  or  eagerness  to  proceed  with  the 
next,  of  which  the  proper  season  will  in  turn  arrive.2  One  thing  at 
a  time,  the  prescription  of  Tamerlane,  a  great  man.  Be  not  solici 
tous,  be  not  absent,  be  ever  present.  Talk  also,  its  tone,  speed,  and 
duration,  not  merely  its  spirit  and  subject,  is  important  in  reference 
to  the  blood.  Talk  includes  the  art  of  silence.  Me  tachu  lalei. 
Speak  not  hastily,  for  it  is  a  sign  of  insanity,  says  Bias  of  Priene  :  as 
therefore  it  is  a  sign,  so  it  may  induce  it. 

The  general  subject  of  attention,  unity,  and  fixity  of  mind,  is  re 
sumed  in  the  next  entry  but  one  of  the  Principles.  There  is  slight 
repetition,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  familiarity  and  impression.  Hoc 
aqe,  Touto  pratte,  as  the  herald  bade  the  Roman  priests  in  the  per 
formance  of  their  functions  ;3  One  thing  at  a  time :  man,  correctly 
estimated,  the  creature  of  time,  the  representative  of  rational,  not  in 
tuitive  intelligence,  the  denizen  of  a  globe  subject  to  a  diurnal  revo 
lution,  the  proprietor  of  a  body  regulated  by  pulsation,  whatever  may 
sometimes  have  foolishly  been  paraded  of  eminent  abilities,  recent  or 
ancient,  is  not  competent  to  more,  and  if  he  attempt  plurality,  exe 
cutes  it  worse  than  if  he  had  stopped  at  unity.  There  is  a  time  for 
all  things,  and  everything  in  time  may  be  employed  so  as  to  conduce 
to  the  interests  of  eternity.  Beware  then  of  division,  which  tends 
also  to  impair  vigilance  and  control,  as  well  as  concentration.  He 
who  accustoms  himself  to  divide  his  attention  from  a  vain  desire  of 
distinction,  or  a  solicitude  to  do  much  within  a  short  compass,  may  by 
degrees  establish  a  habit  of  deviation  applicable  to  all  his  transac 
tions,  and  which  will  be  the  opportunity  not  merely  to  enfeeble  mind, 
but  to  import  temptation,  and  to  enslave  reason  -to  the  caprices  of 
imagination,  so  as  ultimately  perhaps  to  subject  her  to  every  fume 
that  arises  from  the  infernal  pit,  or  every  stench  that  exhales  from  the 
sensual  principle.  In  the  same  relation,  and  from  apprehension  of 
similar  results,  beware  of  inopportune  abstraction,  of  admission  of 
idea,  however  valuable  in  itself,  but  intrusive  and  irrelevant.  What 
for  the  time  being  is  to  be  done,  that  is  most  important,  and  may 
be  made  a  sacrifice.  Think,  therefore,  when  you  should  think  ;  read, 
when  you  should  read ;  speak,  when  you  should  speak ;  write,  when 
you  should  write  ;  above  all,  pray,  when  you  should  pray  ;  and  so  all 
things  in  their  turn,  down  to  food,  dress,  and  ta  pros  huyician,  the 

1  The  distinction  of  these  terms,  being  Scriptural,  has  a  certain  im 
portance.     Afakrothumia,   the   Greek   representative  of   "longanimity" 
or  "long-suffering,"  as  is  the  Anglican  version  Gal.  v.  22,  points  to 
expectation  of  good;  Hupomone,  "patience,"  to  endurance  of  evil. 

2  See  ante,  page  197. 

8  Plutarchi  Coriolanus,  c.  25. 
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conditions,  constituents,  and  contributives  of  health.  Everything  in 
its  season.  Do  it  then  with  simplicity,  and  that  certain  amount  of 
attention  which  is  due  to  it.  Some  things  are  more  important  than 
others,  but  despise  .nothing  which  is  to  he  done  :  for  the  time  it  pre 
ponderates  the  rest,  however  trivial  in  itself  it  be,  so  long  as  necessary 
or  advisable,  salutary,  prudent,  or  proper,  excellent,  useful,  or  inno 
cent.  The  saints  did  everything  perfectly,  while  they  omitted  nothing 
proper  to  be  done.  "The  best  perfection  of  a  religious  man,"  says 
one  of  them,  Bonaventure,  "is  to  do  common  things  in  a  perfect' 
manner."  Adequate  attention  in  small  things  will  qualify  for  com 
plete  attention  in  great ;  in  study,  for  instance,  which  is  comparatively 
a  small  thing,  for  prayer,  which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest. 
It  is  possible  to  make  every  state,  part,  and  act  of  life  sacrificial.  It 
was  so  doubtless  in  the  Great  Exemplar,  who  seems  to  prescribe  as 
much  when  He  bids  negatively,  as  preparative  to  qualification  for 
seeking  primarily  and  comprehensively,  first,  chiefly,  and  universally, 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice,  Memerimnate,  me  metcorizesthe, 
Be  not  eager  or  anxious,  elated  or  suspended  on  secular  accounts ; 
and  pronounces,  Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof ;  for  if  to  the 
day,  similarly  to  the  hour  and  aliquot  part  of  the  hour.1  Remember 
also  His  remonstrance  with  Martha,  and  commendation  of  Mary. 
Morally,  magnanimity  is  described  by  Aristotle  as  not  hurried,  vehe 
ment,  or  distracted,  since  content  with  little,  counting  nothing  great, 
and  careful  of  few  things.  He,  says  Socrates,  is  most  like  the  gods, 
who  has  the  fewest  wants ;  and  Epictetus  warns  against  setting  the 
mind  on  things  not  properly  in  our  power.  So  do,  and  you  will  be 
protected  from  intrusion,  qualified  for  connexion,  more  capable  of 
solid  progress,  as  well  as  more  susceptible  of  rational  enjoyment. 
From  defect  in  this  point  of  regulation  may  arise  several  infirmities, 
among  others,  of  demeanour,  calculated  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
charitable,  to  offend  the  judgment  of  the  wise,  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  impertinent,  and  rouse  the  passions  of  the  malignant.  Person 
ally,  its  importance  is  obvious  in  reference  to  matters  of  the  utmost 
gravity,  such  as  faith,  charity,  prayer,  meditation,  truth,  judgment, 
candour,  impartiality,  synthesis,  speech,  patience,  whether  in  suffering, 
sickness,  injury,  or  death  itself.  For  the  principle  or  habit  is  one, 
and,  consequently  confirmed  by  exercise  or  impaired  by  disuse. 

I  have  said,  "  Adequate  attention  in  small  things."  By  this  I 
mean  so  as  to  do  them  properly,  rationally,  sufficiently,  however  com 
mon,  however  as  it  were  mechanical  they  may  be,  not  guilty  of 
omission  or  eccentricity,  or  incurring  the  necessity  of  alteration,  im 
provement,  or  repetition  in  the  performance.  Proper  attention  saves 
time  while  it  secures  mind.  Remember  with  Locke,  a  master  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  that  there  is  a  rational  way  of  doing  everything. 
He  is  stated  in  Coste,  as  he  advised  it,  so  to  have  observed  it. 

Again,  I  have  said,  "  One  thing  at  a  time,"  the  present  time,  all 
that  you  can  call  your  own,  though  hardly  that :  the  one  thing  then 
proper  to  it,  simply,  sweetly,  promptly,  quickly,  diligently.  ^  "  Be 
quick  in  what  thou  doest,"  says  Ecclesiasticus,  "  so  shall  no  sickness 

i  Matt.  vi.  25,  34 ;  Luke  xii.  29.  Vulgate  of  the  expression  in  St. 
Luke  is,  "  Nolite  in  sublime  tolli." 
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happen  unto  thee ;"  a  saying  that  may  be  applied,  not  only  to  health 
of  body,  but  sanity  of  mind  and  innocence  of  heart ;  of  the  first  of 
which  'attention  is  the  security,  of  the  second,  deference  to  the  first 
intimations  of  conscience,  regardless  of  the  reflexive  sophistry  of 
reason.  But  I  was  about  to  observe,  in  protection  of  my  general 
principle  from  imputation,  as  too  like  the  creature  of  instinct  and 
unworthy  the  intelligence  of  man,  that  the  present  may  nevertheless 
pertain  to  the  past  and  the  future,  and  that  in  more  than  the  ordinary 
sense  of  addition  to  the  one  as  a  consequence,  and  preparation  for 
the  other  as  a  cause  :  it  may  interpenetrate  them  :  as  the  past,  in  the 
exercise  of  reflexion  or  the  actuation  of  penitence ;  the  future,  in  the 
way  of  prevention  or  provision.  Yet  the  past  cannot  be  undone,  or 
the  future  realised :  therefore  the  present  is  still  the  proper  province 
of  man  ;  and  even  the  act  of  retrospect  or  anticipation,  though  it  re 
lates  to  the  past  or  the  future,  is  executed  in  the  present. 

The  next  selection  may  be  salutary  to  some  by  contrast,  to  others 
by  coincidence.  Monotony  of  Life.  So  much  the  better  ;  the  more 
same,  uniform,  mechanical,  identical.  The  less  interruption  to  medi 
tation,  recollection,  perfection.  Care  not  for  variety,  novelty,  excite 
ment.  Be  no  convert  to  worldly  maxims.  Go  on  quietly.  Keep 
diligent  and  dependent.  Any  state  of  life  suffices  for  probation, 
merit,  eternity.  Be  once  more  To  paidion,  the  little  child  of  the 
Gospel,  Matth.  xviii.  init.  Be  so  in  a  sense  of  the  injunction  not 
commonly  considered,  for  as  St.  Jerome  intimates,  and  St.  Bernard 
says  beautifully  of  the  divine  Speaker,  "Forte  Seipsum  intendit;" 
perchance  He  meant  Himself,  the  model  of  the  adult  infant,  or  the 
infantine  adult. 

The  two  next  items  are  headed  by  the  Greek  Kappa,  meaning 
probably  Kakon,  that  is,  ill  or  evil,  it  matters  not  whether  inconveni 
ence,  infirmity,  or  intrusion,  for  the  lesson  is  one,  and  the  application 
universal ;  for  what  man  of  feeling,  vigilance,  and  self-knowledge, 
is  not  subject  to  trial,  occasioned  by  time  and  things,  by  the  world, 
h^s  circumstances,  and  associates,  by  his  enemies  and  friends,  by  the 
constitution  of  his  body  and  the  corruption  of  his  mind  ? — K.  See 
your  cross  in  it,  That  you  should  love ;  nor  is  there  any  use  in 
kicking  against  the  pricks.  Besides,  should  this  be  removed,  in  com 
pliance  with  your  caprice,  some  other  must  be  imposed,  for  what  are 
you  still  but  a  child  or  a  scholar  ?  some  other,  if  not  more  painful,  more 
perilous  or  less  profitable.  This  no  doubt  is  bestadapted  to  your  case  and 
state,  for  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  assigned,  while  it  stands 
connected  with  them  by  a  thousand  antecedents  and  attendants.  Lose 
no  more  time,  therefore,  but  study  and  strive  to  attain  the  spirit  of 
St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  xii.  "My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee"  is  all  you 
can  want,  and  that  hitherto  vouchsafed  you  is  incomparably  beyond 
your  deserts.  God  has  not  promised  exemption  from  the  cross,  but 
capability  to  bear  it ;  rather  He  has  made  it  the  condition  of  sonship. 
He  has  also  pronounced  that  the  more  we  suffer  with  Him  in  His 
spirit,  the  more  we  shall  reign  with  Him  in  His  glory. 

K.  Remember  nothing  is  causeless,  nothing  not  the  emanation  or 
permission  of  the  highest  wisdom.  Therefore  no  will  of  your  own, 
no  kick,  but  coincidence.  You  may  avail  yourself  of  remedy  or  pal 
liative,  so  innocent,  for  it  also  is  of  God ;  'but  it  wanting  or  failing, 
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kiss  the  pure  cross,  be  nailed  to  it  and  suspended  from  it,  content  to  be 
uusolaced  by  so  much  as  the  wine  mingled  with  the  myrrh.  Preprac- 
tise  the  article  of  death  in  the  discipline  of  crucifixion.  "  Let 
patience  have  her  perfect  work,  that  you  may  be  perfect  and  entire, 
wanting  nothing,  as  having  nothing  and  yet  possessing  everything."1 
Since  nothing  is  causeless,  nothing  undesigned,  nothing  not  subject 
to  the  control  of  an  overruling  Providence,  even  reason  apart  from 
religion  dictates  acquiescence,  though  perhaps  without  religion  reason 
cannot  intrinsically  attain  it. 

One  more  passage,  and  we  desist.  Study  theological  and  meta 
physical.  "The  greater  part  of  divine  things,"  says  Heraclitus 
"escapes  our  apprehension  through  unbelief. "2  Distinguish  truths  of 
faith  from  speculative  conclusions,  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  from 
the  deductions  of  men,  however  luminous,  forcible,  dependent. 
These  are  at  most  probable,  or  mount  to  the  highest  degree  of  reason, 
or  cannot  exceed  human  faith  ;3  for  faith  is  human,  whatever  its 
matter,  however  correct,  however  supernatural,  in  proportion  as  it 
rests  on  pure  human  testimony.  The  security  of  the  building  cannot 
exceed  the  solidity  of  the  foundation.  But  than  pure  human  testimony 
the  Church  of  the  living  God  is  more.  She  is  human,  that  she  may 
be  accessible;  heavenly,  that  she  may  be  infallible;  fallible  in 
nothing  that  she  may  be  credible  in  anything,  infallible  in  everything 
that  she  may  be  incredible  in  nothing.  For  how  shall  she,  who,  pro- 
fessing"'herselfto  be  the  delegate  of  that  God  who  cannot  lie,  is  proved 
erroneous  or  unfounded  in  any  vital,  that  is.,  any  one  particular  properly 
pertinent  to  her  function,  be  thought  worthy  of  confidence  in  any 
other,  whether  it  wear  the  form  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  of  creed,  of 
sacrament,  or  of  government,  so  long  as  dogmatically  inculcated,  and 
assumed  traceable  to  supernatural  institution,  in  contradistinction  to 
occasional  and  transient  prudence  ?  Beware  therefore  of  any  dis 
paragement,  not  only  to  the  Divine,  but  even  the  ecclesiastical  Idea, 
which  is  correlated  to  the  Divine,  in  controversial  questions,  in  rea 
sonings  of  philosophers  and  physicists,  schoolmen  and  divines.  As 
to  God,  you  can  never  think  too 'highly  of  Him ;  nor,  as  Ecclesiasticus 
says,  in  praising  Him,  go  far  enough.4  In  sum,  He  is  all ;  and  His 
work  perfect,  as  you  have  ever  yet  found,  however,  sometimes,  prior 
to  attentive  inquiry  or  more  ample  experience,  it  may  have  appeared 
painful  or  perplexing. 

No  English  counterpart  having  been,  for  a  reason  internal  to  it, 
though  contrary  to  custom,  prefixed  to  the  present  paper,  one  is  now 
annexed,  which  may  support  the  concluding  sentence  by  the  authority 
of  a  poet  whose  thoughts  were  not  usually  less  measured  than  his 
words  : 

"  Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan, 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."    POPE. 

1  James  i.  4,  with  2  Cor.  vi.  10. 

2  Cited  in  Plutarch's  Coriolanus,  c.  38. 

3  See  ante,  pages  35,  294. 

4  xliii../™. 
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In  winch  the  Author  reviews  his  Labours  ;  and  reveals  a  pro 
bable,  and  if  so,  very  early  Source  of  his  own  Delusions. 

Elpis,  kai  su  Tuclie,  mega  cliairete :  ton  Kmen'  euron. 
Ouden  emoi  ch'  humin :  paizete  tous  met'  ernou. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Fortune  and  Hope,  farewell ;  who's  reached  his  port, 
May  laugh  in  turn.     Be  others  now  your  sport. 

THE  time  is  come  to  terminate  a  book  long  since  grown 
tedious,  involved,  and  unaccountable.  Of  its  texture  let  it 
suffice  to  observe  that  the  discussion  of  one  subject  induced 
or  necessitated  the  introduction  of  another,  whether  as  ex 
planatory  or  apologetic,  so  as  to  amount  at  length  to  a  com 
prehension  of  most  of  the  points  of  difference  in  the  religious 
controversy. 

These,  though  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  indignation  has 
naturally  been  more  often  attendant  than  apathy,  and  warmth 
than  gentleness,  it  has  been  attempted  to  canvass  with  pre 
sentation  of  such  knowledge,  or  enforcement  of  such  consi 
derations,  as  might  enable  the  anti- catholic  reader  to  judge 
for  himself  with  more  impartiality.  Nor  perhaps  will  the 
arrangement  that  has  been  adopted,  though  consecutive  ratlur 
than  anticipated,  be  found  on  examination  absolutely  forced, 
capricious,  and  illogical.  Yet  even  should  it  be  deemed  so, 
something  may  be  said  in  vindication  of  it.  For  the  primary 
intention  was  to  issue  no  more  than  the  Letters  on  Paper- 
Preaching;  they  solicited  an  introductory  Notice  ;  that  led  to 
a  Postscript  which  seemed  likely  to  be  bettered  by  Elucida 
tion,  and  finally  to  the  incorporation  of  Selections  from  an 
extraneous  source  entitled  "  Rome  or  Antichrist,"  or  less  in 
vidiously  "Papers  of  Posthuums."1  The  adoption  of  this 
arrangement  concurred  with  the  progress  of  the  press;  and 
consequently  the  construction  of  the  volume  was  rather  acci 
dental  than  predesigned,  or  suggested  than  anticipated. 

The  most  singular  part  of  the  entire  series  is  that  where 
eccentricity  is  least  pardonable  and  propriety  most  incumbent, 
the  introductory.  Yet  even  the  Letters  on  Preaching,  apart 
from  their  Prefatory  Notice  and  Postscript,  irrelevant  as  they 
may  appear,  are  not  without  their  contribution  to  the  general 
drift  and  higher  object  of  the  volume  ;  at  the  same  time  that 

i  See  ante,  pages  37,  141,  253,  357. 
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while  self-derived  and  serviceable  in  reference  to  their  proper 
subject,  a  neutral — though  a  social — and  almost  a  national 
one,  they  may  perhaps  in  a  rhetorical  point  of  view  be  perused 
with  advantage,  not  merely  by  the  Anglican  clergyman,  but 
the  Catholic  priest,  who  may  by  them  be  warned,  instructed, 
or  confirmed ;  for  though  their  principal  aim  is  subversion 
of  the  written  sermon,  they  contain  much  conducive  to  the 
spoken. 

He  therefore  who  shall  duly  weigh  what  has  now  been 
acknowledged,  and  reperuse  the  brief  passages  which  at  the 
proper  intervals  prepare  the  reader  for  the  transition  from 
one  department  of  the  work  to  another,  and  to  which  for  the 
purpose  of  facility  reference  is  subjoined  at  the  foot  of  the 
preceding  page,  will  perhaps  be  less  liable  to  cherish  a  low 
opinion  of  the  author's  judgment,  or  in  other  words  to  sub 
ject  him  in  permanence  to  the  imputation  of  caprice  or  folly, 
as  an  architect  at  least  in  the  composition  of  the  parts,  if  not 
always  as  a  mason  in  the  manipulation  of  the  materials. 

Suppose  him  also  from  the  first  solicitous  to  do  the  author 
complete  justice  and  most  to  promote  his  own  edification,  he 
will  have  read  the  work,  it  is  assumed,  in  the  text  at  least,  if 
not  also  the  minor  notes,  at  all  events  in  the  proper  Pro- 
catholic  part  of  it,  that  is,  from  the  Postscript  to  the  Mixed 
Selections,1  as  every  work  of  any  pretension  to  coherence 
should  be  read,  consecutively.  He  who  shall  have  so  done, 
will  not  only  have  perceived  the  spontaneous  yet  defensible 
evolution  of  the  subject-matter,  but  have  informed  his  mind 
and  facilitated  his  judgment,  and  so  far  qualified  himself  for 
the  exercise  of  any  criticism  in  which  he  may  be  disposed  to 
indulge.  To  propose,  assume,  or  vindicate  such  a  perusal 
seems  presumptuous  :  nevertheless,  the  author,  to  judge  by 
the  amount  of  time,  labour,  and  conscientiousness  expended 
in  the  composition,  in  the  choice  of  words,  the  collection  of 
facts,  the  consultation  of  authorities,  and  the  attainment  of 
conclusions,  is  not  without  some  degree  of  confidence  that  the 
perusal  will  have  been  compensated. 

Alas  !  is  it  likely  that  he  will  find  such  readers  ;  or  even  a 

1  Pages  37—382. 

63"  It  is  here  to  be  observed,  as  of  some  importance  in  reference  to 
the  artistic  structure,  that  by  an  oversight  easily  perpetrated  amid  such 
a  mass  and  mixture  of  labour,  the  denomination  at  the  tops  of  the  left 
pages,  successive,  and  alternate  with  the  rig  htfrom  386  to  500,  both  in 
clusive,  should  properly,  as  more  distinctive  of  that  department  of  the 
volume  from  the  preceding  and  subsequent  that  is,  from,  the  Papers  of 
Posthumus  and  the  Appendix,  have  been  MIXED  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE 
PAPERS,  not  PAPERS  OF  POSTHUMUS  ;  though  it  is  true  that  the  titles 
might  be  interchanged,  for  as  the  Selections  are  part  of  the  Papers,  so 
are  the  Papers  themselves  Selections. 
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few  who  will  condescend  to  peruse  a  stray  paper  or  a  solitary 
paragraph  ?  For,  what  are  the  speculative  taste  and  tendency 
of  the  day  ?  Are  they  not  in  the  direction  of  novelty,  fiction, 
surface,  and  excitement ;  of  the  brilliant,  not  the  solid, — of 
gilding,  not  of  gold ;  of  what  shall  feed  its  curiosity,  divert 
its  humour,  dissipate  its  tedium,  coincide  with  its  prejudice, 
promote  its  interest,  furnish  its  loquacity,  and  enliven  its 
sensations  ;  to  the  exclusion  of  what  shall  enhance  its  wisdom, 
confirm  its  piety,  improve  its  intelligence,  and  exercise  its 
reflexion,  however  consecrated  by  time,  illuminated  by  truth, 
sanctified  by  prayer,  and  elaborated  by  meditation  ? 

It  remains  to  say  something  of  the  prevalent  character, 
and  the  motives  that  propelled  the  composition  of  the  book. 
— It  inveighs  against  Protestantism,  and  vindicates  Catholi 
cism.  Why  so  1  For  one  reason,  that  a  syncretismus  of 
the  Churches,  to  employ  the  apt  term  of  Bishop  Taylor, 
seems  more  than  ever  an  impossibility  in  proportion  to 
distance  of  time  from  the  original  separation,  for  use  becomes 
second  nature,  and  possession  confers  a  sort  of  legal  right. 
The  most  sincere  and  well- sustained  attempts  at  pacification 
in  previous  centuries,  especially  the  seventeenth  ;  whether  in 
the  form  of  writing,  as  by  Grotius,  Yeron,  and  Courayer ;  or 
of  conference  and  correspondence,  as  between  Bossuet, 
Leibnitz,  and  Molanus,  in  one  instance,  Cardinal  de  Noailles 
and  Archbishop  Wake  in  another  ;  have  come  to  naught,  and 
left  no  traces  but  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  dust  of  libraries. 
The  Tractariau  movement  was  indeed  no  contemptible  revival 
of  such  Catholicism  as  was  still  competent  to  the  Anglican 
Establishment,  but  though  undesigned] y  causative  of  nmin- 
erous  secessions,  it  constituted,  as  it  now  appears  to  have  con 
templated,  no  approach  to  conciliation.  Conciliation,  in  short, 
must  be  pronounced  an  impossibility,  while  the  English  Church 
retains  her  Articles.  Their  language  is  too  leveled,  decisive, 
and  damnatory,  to  make  retention  of  them  compatible  with 
conciliation.  But  some  even  of  the  Tractarian  party  would 
probably  be  reluctant  to  abandon  the  Articles,  apprehensive 
of  the  illimitability  of  change ;  while  the  Evangelicals,  from 
a  principle  of  direct  partiality,  would  be  totally  opposed. 
The  Broad  Church  would  willingly  abandon  them,  but  only 
as  removal  of  an  existing  restriction,  not  in  order  to  accep 
tance  of  a  more  rigorous  and  extended  system  of  faith  and 
dogma.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  be  re 
tained  much  longer,  without  undergoing  some  material  quali 
fication,  in  point  of  terms,  number,  or  subscription,  through 
an  act  of  the  State,  of  which  the  object  will  be  to  construct 
such  an  envenomed  and  capacious  Church  as  has  been  in  pre 
vious  pages  sufficiently  described  or  decried.  Such  seem  to 
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be  the  position  and  future  of  the  National  Establishment  : 
can  any  blame  one,  whose  tendency,  studies,  habits,  and  par- 
par  fcialities  have  lain  since  he  was  able  to  judge  and  left  to 
act  for  himself,  in  the  traditional  direction,  for  exposing  what 
appeared  to  him  error,  defect,  and  retrogression  on  the  one 
side,  and  vindicating  what  not  less  appeared  consistency, 
verity,  and  vitality  on  the  other  ? 

Set  aside  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  question,  and  the  mental 
prepossession ;  it  may  be  asked  emphatically,  in  opposition  to  a 
common  prejudice,  Why  is  a  man  more  bound  to  adhere  impli 
citly  to  his  later  and  less  numerous  ancestors,  renegades  at  most 
of  three  hundred  years'  standing,  than  to  revert  intelligently  to 
his  ancient  and  more  numerous  ancestors,  whose  Catholicity 
might  perhaps  boast  a  duration  of  a  thousand  ?  Specific  con 
troversy  apart,  antiquity  and  antecedence  may  seem,  primd 
facie,  to  award  the  ancient  the  preference.  A  man  is  not 
necessarily  wrong,  because,  after  the  prophetic  admonition  in 
a  similar  condition  of  things,  he  retraces  "the  old  paths;" 
nor  of  opinions  or  institutions,  is  that  which  is  most  recent 
necessarily  nearer  perfection  than  its  predecessors ;  no,  not 
even  in  secular  things,  such  as  policy  and  jurisprudence ; 
much  more  is  its  superiority  questionable  in  religion,  the 
truth  of  which  was  pledged  by  the  Founder  should  abide  to 
the  end  of  time  one,  continuous,  irreversible,  and  immutable ; 
pledge  addressed,  observe,  not  to  a  written,  accidental,  and 
fragmentary  Word  not  yet  composed,  nor,  when  composed, 
capable  of  testifying  to  its  authority,  determining  its  sense, 
or  adjudicating  its  difficulties,  but  to  a  living  machinery  of 
rational  construction,  perpetuated  by  identical  and  unfailing 
succession.  Moreover,  true  religion  is  a  severe,  crucified,  and 
distasteful  thing,  with  which  therefore  should  they  tamper, 
men  will  be  tempted  to  relax  her  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  and  consequently  subject  their  innovations,  not  merely 
to  the  aversion  of  hereditary  prepossession,  but  to  the  sus 
picion  of  disinterested  and  impartial  wisdom. 

Influenced  therefore,  not  unreasonably,  by  consideration  of 
this  prerogative  of  antecedence,  the  present  writer  is  perhaps 
at  the  same  time  not  unqualified  to  form  a  judgment,  though 
not  necessarily,  as  he  is  well  aware,  a  correct  one,  for  a  man's 
reason  may  err  in  the  estimate  of  facts-  and  the  attainment 
of  conclusions ;  by  study,  inquiry,  position,  and  comparison  ; 
having  read  variously,  extensively,  and  attentively,  on  both 
sides  of  the  question ;  having  been,  in  his  time,  in  contact 
with  persons  of  all  denominations;  having  frequented  churches, 
chapels,  and  meeting-houses,  Anglican,  Catholic,  Sectarian, 
the  first  from  motives  of  allegiance,  the  second  under  the  in 
fluence  of  doubt,  the  third  in  the  exercise  of  impartiality; 
1  laving  observed  the  town  and  the  country,  th  poor  and  the 
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rich,  the  educated  and  the  illiterate ;  and  finally,  having  been 
so  circumstanced,  though  with  an  income  approaching  to  that 
of  Aristides  in  Plutarch,1  as  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  relin 
quish  a  position  that  oppressed  his  conscience  while  it  em 
barrassed  his  inquiries,  and  to  devote  time  and  thought  to 
speculation,  examination,  and  reflexion,  touching  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  probable  future,  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
and  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  his  cotemporaries. 

Thus  he  presumes  to  uphold  the  character  of  his  book : 
what  were  his  motives  in  inditing  it  ?  Not  ambition,  not 
vanity  assuredly :  such  remarks  as  those  which  pervade  his 
pages  are  calculated  to  irritate  and  offend,  to  provoke  con 
tempt  and  prevent  circulation.  Englishmen  are  too  well 
satisfied  of  their  rectitude  and  superiority  to  regard  with  for 
bearance  any  attempt  to  shake  their  confidence  in  themselves. 
At  what  then  does  he  aim  ?  For  what  the  remote  public,  so 
far  as  cognisant  of  his  movements,  may  think  of  them,  he  is 
little  solicitous  :  there  are  others  who  stand  in  a  different  re 
lation  to  him.  This  little  book,  however  overlooked  amid 
the  incessant  crowd  of  literary  candidates,  will  yet  find  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  several  persons  acquainted  with 
its  author,  whose  good-will  he  would  be  reluctant  to  lose 
or  would  be  desirous  to  replace.  They  will  perceive  by  it 
that  he  had  some  real,  and  reasoned,  if  not  rational  founda 
tion  for  the  change  of  sentiment  that  to  their  knowledge  or 
suspicion  has  for  some  years  been  encroaching  on  his  mind. 
Candidly  speaking,  (and  here  let  another  and  very  exquisite 
consideration  be  added  to  the  many  before  submitted  in  favour 
of  Catholicism,)  this  may  be  dated  -as  to  its  commencement 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  most  observant  and  inti 
mate  of  them  supposes.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  he  happened 
to  fall  in  with  some  volumes  of  Alban  Butler's  Lives  of  the 
Saints.  These  he  read  purely  for  the  practical  part  of  them, 
in  contradistinction  to  what  would  be  termed  the  Popish. 
Against  the  latter  he  stood  on  the  guard,  nor  did  it  in  the 
least  sway  his  mind.  But  the  poverty,  humility,  contrition, 
self-denial ;  the  vigilant  circumspection,  habitual  recollection, 
ardent  devotion,  unqualified  resignation,  unlimited  charity, 
love  of  the  cross ;  in  one  word,  the  Perfection,  in  adaptation 
to  every  rank,  age,  sex,  and  condition,  for  every  rank,  age, 
sex,  and  condition  may  in  them  find  their  representatives ; 
the  perfection  of  those  holy  persons  whom  the  Church  has 

1  Parallel  with  Cato  Major,  C.  4.  Worth  the  attention  of  him  who  is 
studious  of  autarkeid,  not  indefinite  superfluity,  but  unsophisticated  self- 
sufficiency,  especially  if  he  be  engaged  in  policy  or  other  matters  of 
moment,  and  to  them  would  devote  all  the  energies  of  unembarrassed 
mind. 
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canonised  at  once  impressed  his  imagination-  and  gained  his 
affections.  It  seemed  that  they  realised  the  ideal  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  presented  in  the  demeanour,  or  conveyed  in 
the  instructions  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.  It  may  be  ob 
served,  he  trusts  without  vanity,  that  his  life  had  long  been 
devout  and  rigorous  for  a  Protestant,  and  that  holiness  con 
stituted  its  aim.  The  Saints  therefore  became  endeared  and 
allied  to  him  by  the  highest  bond,  spiritual  love.  Many  and 
warm  were  the  tears  he  shed,  many  and  sublime  the  emotions 
he  experienced  in  the  perusal.  The  result  at  the  time  was 
not  to  make  him  one  whit  a  convert  to  their  proper  "  Roman 
ism,"  but  to  prove  the  possibility  of  the  highest  holiness  in 
conjunction  with  it,  holiness,  to  which  interest,  formality,  and 
simulation,  could  not  for  a  moment  be  imputed  \  not  only  so, 
but  to  impress  him  with  a  conviction,  and  even  compel  him 
to  a  confession,  that  nowhere  out  of  Scripture  had  he  met 
with  such  models  of  sanctity,  of  self-negation,  and  love  to  God 
and  man. 

Much  may  be  found  in  Butler,  whether  self -suggested  or 
compiled,  of  the  art  by  which  they  attained  their  excellence ; 
but  perhaps  no  single  book  enters  into  such  detail  as  the 
Spiritual  Combat,  preferred  by  De  Sales,  himself  a  Saint  and 
psychiatrist  of  high  order,  to  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  on  the 
ground  of  its  reducing  the  most  exquisite  sentiments  of  piety 
to  precise  practice.  The  author  of  it  is  not  certainly  known, 
like  many  more  of  the  chief  benefactors  of  mankind  in  art 
and  science,  saintly  or  secular.  In  the  Spiritual  Combat  may 
be  seen  how  severe,  arduous,  and  imperiled,  how  hidden,  re 
fined,  and  interior  a  thing  is  the  Christian  life  of  him  who 
would  cultivate  sanctity  and  apprehend  perfection  :  who,  re 
pudiating  sense,  self,  and  the  world,  would  acquaint  himself 
with  God  and  be  at  peace  ;  who  would  take  up  the  cross  daily 
in  sequence  of  his  Saviour,  be  poor  in  spirit,  live  by  faith, 
and  walk  in  love.  In  the  Spiritual  Combat  may  be  seen  how 
remote  from  self-complacency  is  the  truly  spiritual  soul, 
through  the  knowledge  of  itself,  its  dangers,  and  its  difficulties, 
gained  by  vigilance,  mortification,  meditation,  and  devotion. 
Let  him  who,  Protestant,  would  impute  Pharisaic  glory  to  the 
Saints  of  the  Church,  read  of  that  work  the  thirty-second  and 
sixty-fifth  chapters  :  he  will  there  be  taught  how  their  life 
long  study  is  to  prevent  it,  and  how  he  who  is  essentially  most 
meritorious  is  most  sincerely  convinced  of  his  inherent 
nothingness,  weakness,  wilfulness,  and  wickedness;  for  as 
Demosthenes  said  of  the  orator,  that  the  first,  second,  and 
third  requisite  was  action,  so,  according  to  the  noble  parody 
of  St.  Augustine,1  the  first,  second,  and  third  condition  of 
Christian  progress  is  humility. 

1  Ep.  ad  Diescorum,  num.  22. 
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Vain-glory  is  indeed  so  congenial,  yet  so  noxious  to  man,  as  to 
adhere  to  the  best  performances  of  his  piety,  after  other  temp 
tations  have  apparently  or  comparatively  subsided.  Prayer, 
says  the  author  of  an  imperfect  work  sometimes  named  after 
St.  Chrysostom,  is  the  only  remedy ;  and  yet  prayer,  the  more 
intrinsic,  itself  engenders  it,  if  you  be  not  vigilant  to  prevent 
it.  Since,  therefore,  something  has  been  remarked  on  Merit 
as  a  Catholic  principle  in  previous  pages,  liable  to  misinter 
pretation  or  misuse,  let  one  or  two  maxims  now  be  adduced 
from  the  Spiritual  Combat  preservative  from  so  great  an  evil, 
and  promotive  of  so  great  a  good  ;  and  leb  their  length  be 
pardoned  in  consideration  of  their  value.  Every  man,  every 
position  this  side  the  grave,  have  their  proper  and  providential 
temptation,  of  which  it  is  as  undesirable  as  impossible  that 
they  should  be  divested,  since,  though  their  exposure  to  deca 
dence,  it  is  the  opportunity  for  their  improvement  :  let  it 
therefore  only  be  premised,  that  those,  and  no  others,  will 
rationally  be  prone  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  their  sanc 
tity,  who  are  solicitous  to  attain  sanctity,  or  to  whom  their 
associates  defer  as  models  of  piety,  charity,  and  mortification. 

"  The  old  serpent  takes  opportunities  of  tempting  us  even 
by  the  means  of  virtue  itself.  He  inspires  us  with  esteem  and 
complacency  for  ourselves,  and  lifts  us  up  to  that  pitch  that 
we  cannot  escape  the  snares  of  vain-glory.  Wherefore,  fight 
without  ceasing,  and  fortify  yourself  with  the  knowledge  of 
your  own  nothingness  :  be  ever  mindful  that  of  yourself  you 
are  nothing,  know  nothing,  and  can  do  nothing ;  that  you  are 
full  of  sin  and  misery,  and  deserve  nothing  but  eternal  per 
dition.  Let  this  important  truth  be  always  before  your  eyes  : 
let  it  be  a  kind  of  intrenchment  that  you  must  never  quit  : 
and  if  any  thoughts  of  vanity  or  presumption  arise,  repel 
them  as  the  most  dangerous  enemies  who  have  vowed  your 
destruction." 

Again,  "  If,  on  the  examination  of  conscience,  you  find  that 
you  have  gained  some  victory  over  yourself,  or  performed 
some  good  action,  be  upon  your  guard,  and  beware  of  vain 
glory.  I  would  even  advise  you  not  to  dwell  long  on  the 
remembrance  of  it,  lest  vanity  and  presumption  take  that 
time  to  steal  into  your  heart.  Leave  therefore  your  good 
works,  whatever  they  may  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  divine 
mercy  and  think  of  nothing  but  doing  your  duty  with  greater 
fervour  for  the  future.  Be  mindful  of  giving  God  most 
humble  thanks  for  the  assistance  you  have  received  from  Him 
that  day ;  acknowledge  that  all  good  comes  from  Him ;  and 
in  particular,  thank  him  for  having  defended  you  from  num 
berless  enemies,  visible  and  invisible  ;  for  the  manifold  good 
thoughts  He  has  bestowed,  and  the  occasion  He  has  offered 
you  of  practising  virtue  ;  and  for  a  thousand  other  benefits 
you  cannot  discover." 
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Once  more.  "  Of  the  four  dangerous  kinds  of  temptation 
usual  at  the  approach  of  death  one  is  vain-glory.  In  a  situa 
tion  so  solemn  and  final,  therefore  dread  nothing  so  much  as 
giving  the  least  way  to  an  opinion  of  yourself  and  your  good 
works.  Take  no  glory  but  in  the  Lord,  and  acknowledge  that 
all  is  due  to  the  merits  of  His  life  and  death.  To  the  utmost 
verge  of  life,  look  upon  yourself  only  with  hatred  and  con 
tempt  :  let  your  humility  increase  every  moment,  and  never 
cease  giving  thanks  to  God,  as  the  author  of  all  the  good  you 
have  ever  done.  Beseech  Him  to  succour  you  ;  but  beware 
of  esteeming  His  assistance  to  be  the  reward  of  your  merits, 
even  though  you  have  gained  the  most  signal  victories  over 
yourself.  Be  ever  in  fear,  and  confess  ingenuously,  that  all 
your  endeavours  would  be  vain,  unless  God,  in  Whom  is  all 
your  hope,  crowns  them  with  success.  Follow  this  advice, 
and  rest  secure  that  your  enemies  cannot  hurt  you."1 

To  resume  the  general  contemplation  of  the  saintly  life,  and 
to  concentrate  in  one  word  what  constitutes  its  essence,  secret, 
and  qualification  ;  the  Cross  prescribed  by  the  semi-divine 
Bearer  is  truly  what  it  entitles  itself,  the  Cross  :  it  is  not  a 
fancy,  a  formula,  a  talk,  a  watchword,  or  a  pretext  :  it  is  the 
light  of  the  understanding,  and  the  justice  of  the  will  :  it  is 
the  fiat  of  God,  and  the  bequest  of  Christ :  it  is  a  truth,  a 
good,  a  necessity,  a  duty ;  the  furnace  of  purification,  the 
stone  of  the  philosopher,  the  panacea  of  the  physician,  the 
talisman  of  the  sorcerer,  the  gate  of  life,  the  condition  of  the 
crown,  and  the  passport  to  felicity. 

However  some  refuse  the  epithet  in  this  relation,  however 
others  claim  to  monopolise  it  in  their  own,  Catholic  Chris 
tianity  is  truly  "  Scriptural :"  it  breathes  of  faith,  hope,  and 
love ;  of  contrition,  abnegation,  patience,  dependence,  and 
humility.  It  is  crucified  with  Christ,  and  identified  with 
God.  It  is  calculated  to  impart  that  peace  which  as  the 
world  cannot  give,  so  it  is  powerless  to  take  away ;  that  peace 
which  heathens  vainly  sought  or  falsely  boasted  ;  that  peace 
which  is  the  gift  of  God  in  Christ  by  the  operation  of  His 
Holy  Spirit ;  that  peace,  finally,  which  is  man's  best  posses- 
tion  in  life,  stay  in  affliction,  moderator  in  prosperity,  conso- 
latioti  in  death. 

Since  Butler,  as  above  related,  fell  into  his  hands,  the 
writer  of  these  pages  has  read  much  other  biography,  and  is 
convinced  that  in  the  modern  Protestant  and  Anglican  com 
munion,  the  nearest  approach  to  saintly  sensibility  as  repre 
sented  in  the  sacred  volume  will  be  found  in  the  lives,  journals, 
and  correspondence  of  the  Evangelicals,  clerical  and  lay. 

1  Spiritual  Combat,  cc.  32,  60,  65. 
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Personal  experience  and  observation  coincide.  There  may  be 
more  science,  more  austerity  in  the  quasi-catholic  quarter  : 
there  is  less  meekness,  humility,  and  suavity ;  less  diffidence, 
dependence,  and  well-placed  confidence  ;  less  sense  of  God, 
and  love  of  Christ ;  less  consciousness  of  corruption,  and 
solicitude  to  live  by  faith.  Rigid  Anglicanism  may  suit  the 
professed  worldling  :  Evangelicalism  demands  at  least  hypoc 
risy  in  him  who  assumes  it.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that,  logically,  though  not  sentimentally,  the  cere- 
monialist  approximates  nearer  to  the  Catholic,  but  for  the 
same  reason  must  be  regarded  as  the  more  formidable  oppo 
nent,  since  he  presents  a  substitute  for  his  religion,  not 
genuine,  but  imitative,  superficial,  formal,  and  fallacious,  yet 
at  the  same  time  adverse  to  the  design,  principles,  and  pro 
gressive  character  of  the  reformation  ;  a  reaction  on  it  with 
out  a  sincere  resumption  of  what  it  had  discarded ;  an  en 
deavour  to  repel  Catholic  encroachment,  by  reconciling  certain 
sections  of  the  English  mind,  inquisitive  or  sensitive,  to  the 
preference  of  an  Establishment  repaired  by  a  process  similar 
to  that  decried  in  the  divine  parable  ;  namely,  a  piece  of  raw 
and  ill-matched  cloth  affixed  fruitlessly  or  noxiously  to  an  old 
and  tattered  garment. 

His  friends  then  will  not  harshly  condemn  him,  or  will 
desist  from  having  done  so;  and  both  they,  and  others  of 
whom  he  knows  nothing,  may,  even  while  they  refuse  to  coin 
cide  with  his  general  view,  preference  of  Catholicism  and 
hostility  to  the  Reformation,  concede  that  suspicion  may 
attach  to  Protestantism,  and  that  "  Popery  "  is  not  without 
claim  to  be  heard  and  merit  to  be  regarded. 

"  Vive,  vale.     Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 
Candidas  imperti :  si  non,  his  utere  mecum."     HORACE. 

"  Farewell ;  and  if  a  better  system  's  thine, 
Impart  it  frankly,  or  make  use  of  mine."    FRANCIS. 

(Festival  of  All  Saints,  1803.) 
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-"  Rudis  indigestaque  moles."     METAMORPHOSES. 
"  Confusion  worse  confounded."     SHAKSPEBE. 

"  Sunt  bona,  sunt  qusedam  mediocria,  sunt  mala  plura."    OUTIS. 
See  some  things  good,  some  middling,  more  absurd. 
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No.  1,  page  33:   Horat.  Carm.iii.Q. 


AD  ROMANOS. 


Delicta  majorum  immeritus  lues, 
Komane  ;  donee  templa  refeceris, 
./Edesque  labentes  Deorum,  et 
Foeda  nigro  simulacra  f umo. 

Dis  te  minorem  quod  geris,  imperas  : 
Hinc  omne  principium,  hue  refer  exitum. 
Di  multa  neglect!  dederunt 
Hesperiae  mala  luctuosas. 

Jam  bis  Monseses,  et  Pacori  manus 
Noil  auspicates  contudit  impetus 
Nostros,  et  adjeeisse  prsedam 
Torquibus  exiguis  renidet. 

Pene  occupatam  seditionibus 
Delevit  urbem  Dacus,  et  ^Ethiops : 
Hie  classe  formidatus,  ille 
Mi-ssilibus  melior  sagittis. 

Fecunda  culpne  ssecula,  nuptias 
Primum  inquinavere,  et  genus,  et  domos : 
Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 

In  patriam,  populosque  fluxit. 

Motus  doceri  gaudet  lonicos 
Matura  virgo,  et  fingitur  artubus 
Jam  mine,  et  incestos  amores 
De  tenero  meditatur  ungui. 

Mox  juniores  qunerit  adulteros 
Inter  mariti  vina  ;  neque  eligit, 
Cui  donet  impermissa  raptim 
Gaudia,  luminibus  remotis : 

Sed  jussa  coram  non  sine  conscio 
Surgit  marito  ;  seu  vocat  institor, 
Son  navis  Hispanre  magistcr, 
Dedecomm  pretiosus  emtor. 

Non  his  juventns  orta  parentibus 
Infecit  npquor  sanguine  Punico, 
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Pyrrhumque,  et  ingentem  cecidit 
Antiochum,  Anmbalemque  dirnm 

Sed  rusticorum  mascula  militum 
Proles,  Sabellis  docta  ligonibus 
Versare  glebas,  et  severse 
Matris  ad  arbitrium  recisos 

Portare  fustes,  sol  ubi  montium 
Mutaret  umbras,  et  juga  demeret 
Bobus  fatigatis,  amicum 

Tempus  agens  abeunte  curru. 

Damnosa  quid  non  imniinuit  dies '? 
^Etas  parentum,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem. 


TO  THE  ROMANS. 


^  Your  fathers'  sins  shall  on  you  rest  I 
The  land  with  guilt  shall  be  opprest, 

Wroaght  by  their  impious  hand  ; 
While  mould'ring  dust  the  Gods  denies. 
And  fanes,  and  temples,  tottering  piles. 

In  careless  ruin  stand. 

44  Your  power  by  Piety's  upborne  ; 
Hence  trace  its  brightly  opening  dawn, 

And  hence  its  noonday  power. 
The  slighted  Gods,  with  Venging  hand 
Have  fiercely  scourged  the  guilty  land. 

And  yet  in  terror  lower. 

"  Twice  did  Monaeses'  light-armed  band 
Our  inauspicious  shocks  withstand, 

And  scour  unchecked  the  plains 
And  Pacorus,  o'er  the  ensanguined  soil. 
Reioicing  snatch  a  Roman  spoil, 

To  grace  their  trifling  chains. 

"  The  city,  wrecked  on  faction's  waves, 
No  more  the  Dacian  fury  braves, 

And  shrinks  from  Ethiops'  fight 
This,  for  his  tow'ring  navy  dread  ; 
That,  skilled  with  oft  reverted  head, 
To  wing  the  arrow's  flight. 

"  The  age  of  guilt's  wide-spreading  reign 
First  dared  the  nuptial  .couch  to  stain. 

And  family  and  race  ; 
Polluting  source  of  bitt'rest  ill  ! 
Hence  troubles  dire  our  country  fill, 
And  hence  her  sons*  disgrace.  f 
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''"'  The  blooming  girl  delights  to  tread 
Ionia's  wanton  dances,  led 

In  soft  voluptuous  maze  ; 
Developed  now  in  graceful  form, 
Unlawful  loves  her  bosom  warm, 

Nor  tender  age  delays, 

"  Next,  'neath  her  rev'lling  husband's  eye 
Returns  the  younger  gallant's  sigh, 

And  courts  degrading  vice  ; 
Consenting  to  her  guilty  flame, 
His  sordid  soul  approves  her  shame. 
And  hails  its  baneful  price. 

* '  Not  sprung  from  parents  thus  depraved 
The  youth,  who  stained  the  crims'ning  wave, 

With  Carthage'  streaming  blood  ; 
Who  great  Antiochus  defied, 
And  Pyrrhus  threat'ning  conquest  wide, 

And  Hannibal  withstood  : 

"  But  rustic  vet'rans'  offspring  bold 
Taught  the  rude  Sabine  plough  to  hold. 

And  break  the  stubborn  soU : 
The  hardy  mother  gives  command, 
They  homeward  bear  the  gathered  brand, 

Nor  shun  the. lengthened  toil, 

"  When  yielding  hours  of  cool  repose 
The  parting  sun  refulgent  glows, 

Far  in  the  western  sky, 
And  frees  the  steers  by  toil  opprest, 
For  lengthened,  as  he  sinks  to  rest, 
The  mountain  shadows  lie. 

"  What  does  not  wasting  time  impair  ? 
Worse  than  their  sires,  our  parents  bare 

An  issue  yet  more  base : 
Which,  feeling  still  its  fatal  force, 
Shall  leave  in  sad  succeeding  course 

A  more  corrupted  race." 

Select  Odes  of  Horace  in  Enylisli  Lyrics,  by  G.  M.  S. ;  London,  1857. 


No.  2,  page  47  :  "  Hiiynonotic." 

THE  following  observations  are  made  without  consciousness  of  other  aids 
than  those  stated  in  them  : — 

"'  Hugttonotic,"  thus  purposely,  perhaps  capriciously  misspelt,  should 
be  either  "  Hugrmotic  "  or  "  Hugwenotic."  The  derivation  is  dubious, 
consequently  the  spelling  various.  Ouenots  de  Ifitss,  apes  or  imps  of 
TIuss,  allowance  made  for  pristine  barbarism,  popular  inaccuracy,  or 
literal  convenience,  is  probable  and  didactic.  This  I  find  in  Bailey,  who 
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presents  two  other  etymologies.  A  fourth  forms  the  subject  of  a  paper 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  June,  1764.  A  fifth,  less  probable  appa 
rently  than  any  of  the  preceding,  may  be  found  in  Webster,  from  tie 
German :  Eidgenossen :  the  sense  here,  however,  has  the  merit  of  cor 
responding  to  the  political  term  League.  Most  writers  and  philologists 
spell  ue,  "  Huguenot."  0,  "  Hugonot,"  has  Hugo  Aubrict,  a  provost  of 
Paris  prosecuted  or  persecuted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sixth  of 
France,  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  Hugon,  a  gate  in 
the  city  of  Tours,  where  the  French  Calvinists  assembled  when  they 
commenced  their  movement ;  for  its  sanction.  For  the  narrative  of  the 
provost,  see  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  ;  for  Hugon,  Bailey. 

Finally,  since  to  Bailey's  ingenious  etymology  there  is  an  objection  on 
the  ground  of  guenots  being  properly  cmenons,  n  in  the  third  consonant, 
not  t:  therefore,  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  while  we  allow  as  before  for 
distortion  or  transition,  "  Huguenot  "  may  be  a  compound  derivable 
from  the  French  Ifuc/ues,  corresponding  to  the  English  Hugh  or  Hughes, 
whether  of  Paris  or  Prague,  and  note,  that  is,  mark  or  stamp  ;  "  Hugo 
not,"  similarly  from  the  Latin  Hugo  and  nota.  Huss  indeed,  the  Bohe 
mian  reformer  was  so  named  from  his  native  village  Hussenitz,  as  Cave 
spells  it,  Hussinatz,  as  others,  but  in  Latin  or  French  might  easily 
undergo  the  aforesaid  transformation. 

The  term,  one  of  humour  or  contempt,  seems  subsequently  to  have 
been  popularly  applied  to  a  boiling  apparatus  or  pipkin,  in  allusion  to 
the  republican  as  well  as  spiritual  turbulence  of  the  new  religionists  ; 
Calvinism,  as  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  at  once  an  envoy,  a  spectator,  and  a 
cotemporary,  observes  in  his  correspondence,  being  hostile  to  primacy 
whether  in  Church  or  State,  to  king  and  noble  as  well  as  pope  and 
bishop.  For  this  culinary  sense  Boyer  and  Chambaud  are  my  authorities. 
Similarly  old  English  receipt-books,  and  for  aught  I  know  modern,  pre 
scribe  dressing  certain  dishes  a  la  Hur/uenote.  Though  possibly  the  allu 
sion  was  in  both  these  cases  to  the  rough  treatment  of  the  sectaries.  He 
who  is  familiar  with  Scripture  may  be  reminded  of  the  parabolic  meta 
phor  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel ;  not  that 
such  French  versions  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  see  here  use  the  in 
vidious  expression  Tiuguenote,  nor  does  it  constitute  one  of  their  four 
synonyms  in  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  book 
of  Samuel. 


No.  3,  page  57 :  Songs  of  Courtier  and  Cap. 
THE  OLD  AND  YOUNG  COURTIER. 

An  old  song  made  by  an  aged  old  pate, 

Of  an  old  worshipful  gentleman,  who  had  a  great  estate  ; 

That  kept  a  brave  old  house  at  a  bountiful  rate, 

And  an  old  porter  to  relieve  the  poor  at  his  gate ; 

Like  an  old  courtier  of  the  queen's, 

And  the  queen's  old  courtier. 

With  an  old  lady,  whose  anger  one  word  asswages  ; 
They  every  quarter  paid  their  old  servants  their  wages. 
And  never  knew  what  belong'd  to  coachmen,  footmen,  nor  pages, 
But  kept  twenty  old  fellows  with  blue  coats  and  badges  ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &e. 
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With  an  old  study  fill'd  full  of  learned  old  books, 
With  an  old  reverend  chaplain,  you  might  know  him  hy  his  looks, 
With  an  old  buttery-hatch  worn  quite  off  the  hooks, 
And  an  old  kitchen  that  maintained  half  a  dozen  old  cooks  ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  an  old  hall,  hung  about  with  pikes,  guns,  and  bows, 
With  old  swords  and  bucklers,  that  had  borne  many  shrewde  blows, 
And  an  old  frize  coat;  to  cover  his  worship's  trunk  hose, 
And  a  cup  of  old  sherry  to  comfort  his  copper  nose  ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  good  old  fashion,  when  Christmasse  was  come. 
To  call  in  all  his  old  neighbours  with  bagpipe  and  drum, 
With  good  cheer  enough  to  furnish  every  old  room, 
And  old  liquor  able  to  make  a  cat  speak  and  man  dumb  ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  an  old  falconer,  huntsman,  and  a  kennel  of  hounds, 
That  never  hawked,  nor  hunted,  but  in  his  own  grounds, 
Who,  like  a  wise  man,  kept  himself  within  his  own  bounds, 
And  when  he  dyed,  gave  every  child  a  thousand  good  pounds  ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

But  to  his  eldest  son  his  house  and  land  he  assign'd, 
Charging  him  in  his  will  to  keep  the  old  bountiful  mind, 
To  be  good  to  his  old  tenants,  and  to  his  neighbours  be  kind  : 
But  in  the  ensuing  ditty  you  shall  hear  how  he  was  inclin'd, 

Like  a  young  courtier  of  the  king's, 

And  the  king's  young  courtier. 

Like  a  flourishing  young  gallant,  newly  come  to  his  land, 
Who  keeps  a  brace  of  painted  madams  at  his  command, 
And  takes  up  a  thousand  pounds  upon  his  father's  land, 
And  gets  drunk  in  a  tavern,  till  he  can  neither  go  nor  stand  ; 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  new-fangl'd  lady,  that  is  dainty,  nice,  and  spare, 
Who  never  knew  what  belonged  to  good  housekeeping  or  care  ; 
Who  buys  gaudy-colour'd  fans  to  play  with  wanton  air, 
And  seven  or  eight  different  dressings  of  other  women's  hair ; 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  new-fashion'd  hall,  built  where  the  old  one  stood, 
Hung  round  with  new  pictures  that  do  the  poor  no  good, 
With  a  fine  marble  chimney,  wherein  burns  neither  coal  nor  wood  : 
And  a  new  smooth  shovelboard,  whereon  no  victuals  e'er  stood  ; 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  new  study,  stuft  full  of  pamphlets  and  plays, 
And  a  new  chaplain  that  swears  faster  than  he  prays  ; 
With  a  new  buttery-hatch  that  opens  once  in  four  or  five  days, 
And  a  new  French  cook,  to  devise  fine  kickshaws  and  toys ; 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  new  fashion,  when  Christmasse  is  drawing  on, 
On  a  new  journey  to  London  straight  we  all  must  be  gone, 
And  leave  none  to  keep  house  but  our  new  porter  John, 
Who  relieves  the  poor  with  a  thump  on  the  back  with  a  stone  : 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 
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With  a  new  gentleman-usher,  whose  carriage  is  complete, 
With  a  new  coachman,  footmen,  and  pages  to  carry  up  the  meat ; 
With  a  waiting  gentlewoman,  whose  dressing  is  very  neat, 
Who,  when  her  lady  has  din'd,  lets  the  servants  not  eat ; 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  new  titles  of  honour  bought  with  his  father's  old  gold, 
For  which  sundry  of  his  ancestors'  old  manors  are  sold, 
And  this  is  the  course  most  of  our  new  gallants  hold, 
Which  makes  that  good  house-keeping  is  now  grown  so  cold 

Among  the  young  courtiers  of  the  king, 

Or  the  king's  young  courtiers. 


SONG.     TIME'S  ALTEEATION. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new, 

'Tis  since  two  hundred  year, 
No  malice  then  we  knew, 

But  all  things  plenty  were  ; 
All  friendship  now  decays 

(Believe  me  this  is  true), 
Which  was  not  in  those  days 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

The  nobles  of  our  land 

Were  much  delighted  then 
To  have  at  their  command 

A  crew  of  lusty  men  ; 
Who  by  their  coats  were  known 

Of  tawny,  red,  or  blue, 
With  crests  on  their  sleeves  shown, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Now  pride  hath  banish'd  all, 

Unto  our  land's  reproach, 
When  he  whose  means  are  small 

Maintains  both  horse  and  coach  ; 
Instead  of  a  hundred  men, 

The  coach  allows  but  two  ; 
This  was  not  thought  on  then, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Good  hospitality 

Was  cherish' d  then  of  many  ; 
Now  poor  men  starve  and  die, 

And  are  not  help'd  by  any  ; 
For  charity  waxeth  cold, 

And  love  is  found  in  few  ; 
This  was  not  in  time  of  old, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Wherever  you  travell'd  then, 
You  might  meet  on  the  way 
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Brave  knights  and  gentlemen, 

Clad  in  their  country  grey, 
That  courteous  would  appear, 

And  kindly  welcome  you  ; 
No  puritans  then  were, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Our  ladies,  in  those  days, 

In  civil  habit  went ; 
Broad-cloth  was  then  worth  praise, 

And  gave  the  best  content : 
French  fashions  then  were  scorn'd, 

Fond  fangles  then  none  knew, 
Then  modesty  women  adom'd, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

A  man  might  then  behold, 

At  Christmas,  in  each  hall, 
Good  fires  to  curb  the  cold, 

And  meat  for  great  and  small : 
The  neighbours  were  friendly  bidden, 

And  all  had  welcome  true, 
The  poor  from  the  gates  were  not  chidden 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Black  jacks  to  every  man 

Were  fill'd  with  wine  and  beer, 
No  pewter  pot,  nor  can, 

In  these  days  did  appear  : 
Good  cheer  in  a  nobleman's  house 

Was  counted  a  seemly  shew : 
We  wanted  no  brawn  or  souse 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

We  took  not  such  delight 

In  cups  of  silver  fine  : 
None  under  degree  of  a  knight 

In  plate  drank  beer  or  wine  : 
Now  each  mechanical  man 

Hath  a  cupboard  of  plate  for  a  shew, 
Which  was  a  rare  thing  then 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Then  bribery  was  unborn, 

No  simony  men  did  use ; 
Christians  did  usury  scorn, 

Devis'd  among  the  Jews  : 
The  lawyers  to  be  fee'd 

At  that  time  hardly  knew ; 
For  man  with  man  agreed 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

No  captain  then  carous'd, 

Nor  spent  poor  soldier's  pay  ; 
They  were  not  so  abus'd 

As  they  are  at  this  day ; 
Of  seven  days  they  make  eight, 

To  keep  them  from  their  due 
Poor  soldiers  had  their  right 

When  this  old  cap  was  new  : 
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Which  made  them  forward  still 

To  go,  although  not  prest ; 
And  going  with  good  will, 

Their  fortunes  were  the  best. 
Our  English  then  in  fight, 

Did  foreign  foes  subdue, 
And  forc'd  them  all  to  flight, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

God  save  our  gracious  king, 

And  send  him  long  to  live : 
Lord,  mischief  on  them  bring 

That  will  not  their  alms  give, 
But  seek  to  rob  the  poor 

Of  that  which  is  their  due  : 
This  was  not  in  time  of  yore, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 


No.  4,  page  68  :    Armstrong.     Nocturnal  Revelry. 

"  Cavendum  ne  in  secunda  valetudine  adversae  prassidia  consumantur." 

CELSUS. 

' '  Hymenseus  often  repeated  a  medical  axiom,  that  the  succours  of  sickness 
ought  not  to  be  wasted  in  health"    RAMBLER,  No.  167. 

IT  is  not  of  course  for  a  moment  pretended  to  vindicate  illicit  intercourse, 
whether  as  in  a  general  sense  permitted  by  the  world,  or  even  as  in  ex 
ceptional  cases  prescribed  by  the  physician,  on  the  principle  of  choosing 
the  less  of  two  optional  and  independent  evils  :  yet  moderation  is  even  in 
illidtis  nearer  virtue  or  less  vicious  than  excess.  But  the  precept  of 
temperance  admits  a  wider  application,  for  there  is  a  time,  place,  and 
proportion  also  in  licitis,  as  an  apostle  may  be  found  on  examination  to 
intimate  :  let  the  lines  therefore  that  convey  it  be  introduced  : — 

"  Is  health  your  care,  or  luxury  your  aim, 
Be  temperate  still :  When  nature  bids  obey  ; 
Her  wild  impatient  sallies  bear  no  curb. 
But  when  the  prurient  habit  of  delight, 
Or  loose  imagination  spurs  you  on 
To  deeds  above  your  strength,  impute  it  not 
To  nature  :  nature  all  compulsion  hates. 
Ah  !  let  not  luxury  nor  vain  renown 
Urge  you  to  feats  you  well  might  sleep  without ; 
To  make  what  should  be  rapture  a  fatigue, 
A  tedious  task  ;  nor  in  the  wanton  arms 
Of  twining  Lais  melt  your  manhood  down. 
For  from  the  colliquation  of  soft  joys 
How  chang'd  you  rise  !  the  ghost  of  what  you  was ! 
Languid  and  melancholy,  and  gaunt,  and  wan ; 
Your  veins  exhausted,  and  your  nerves  unstrung. 
Spoil'd  of  its  balm  and  sprightly  zest,  the  blood 
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Grows  vapid  phlegm ;  along  the  tender  nerves 
(To  each  slight  impulse  tremblingly  awake) 
A  subtle  fiend  that  mimics  all  the  plagues 
Rapid  and  restless  springs  from  part  to  part, 
The  blooming  honours  of  your  youth  are  fallen  ; 
Your  vigour  pines ;  your  vital  powers  decay  ; 
Diseases  haunt  you  ;  and  untimely  age 
Creeps  on,  unsocial,  impotent,  and  lewd. 
Infatuate,  impious,  epicure  !  to  waste 
The  stores  of  pleasure,  cheerfulness,  and  health  ! 
Infatuate  all  who  make  delight  their  trade, 
And  coy  perdition  every  hour  pursue." 


No.  5,  page  69  :  Pompoj*  of  Churchill. 

I. 

Pomposo,  insolent  and  loud, 

Vain  idol  of  a  scribbling  crowd, 

Whose  very  name  inspires  awe, 

Whose  ev'ry  word  is  sense  and  law,    • 

For  what  his  greatness  hath  decreed, 

Like  laws  of  Persia  and  of  Mede, 

Sacred  through  all  the  realms  of  wit, 

Must  never  of  repeal  admit ; 

W'ho,  cursing  flattery,  is  the  tool, 

Of  ev'ry  fawning,  flatt'ring  fool ; 

Who  wit  with  jealous  eye  surveys, 

And  sickens  at  another's  praise  ; 

Who,  proudly  seiz'd  of  learning's  throne, 

Now  damns  all  learning  but  his  own  ; 

Who  scorns  those  common  wares  to  trade  in, 

Reas'ning,  Convincing,  and  Persuading, 

But  makes  each  sentence  current  pass 

With  Puppy,  Coxcomb,  Scoundrel,  Ass  ; 

For  'tis  with  him  a  certain  rule, 

The  folly's  prov'd  when  he  calls  fool ; 

Who,  to  increase  his  native  strength, 

Draws  words  six  syllables  in  length, 

With  which,  assisted  with  a  frown, 

By  way  of  club,  he  knocks  us  down  ; 

Who,  'bove  the  vulgar  dares  to  rise, 

And  sense  of  decency  defies  ; 

For  this  same  decency  is  made 

Only  for  bunglers  in  the  trade, 

And,  like  the  cobweb  laws,  is  still 

Broke  through  by  great  ones  when  they  will : 

Pomposo,  with  strong  sense  supplied, 

Supported  and  confirm'd  by  pride, 

His  comrades'  terrors  to  beguile, 

Grinn'd  horribly  a  ghastly  smile  : 

Features  so  horrid,  were  it  light,1 

Would  put  the  devil  himself  to  flight." 
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Horrid,  unwieldy,  without  form, 

Savage,  as  ocean  in  a  storm, 

Of  size  prodigious,  in  the  rear, 

That  post  of  honour,  should  appear 

Pomposo ;  fame  around  should  tell 

How  he  a  slave  to  int'rest  fell, 

How,  for  integrity  renown'd 

Which  booksellers  have  often  found, 

He  for  subscribers  baits  his  hook, 

And  takes  their  cash — but  where's  the  book  ? 

No  matter  where — wise  fear,  we  know, 

Forbids  the  robbing  of  a  foe  ; 

But  what,  to  serve  our  private  ends, 

Forbids  the  cheating  of  our  friends  ? 

No  man  alive  who  would  not  swear 

All 's  safe,  and  1J«refore  honest  there  ; 

For,  spite  of  aljwie  learned  say, 

If  we  to  truth  attention  pay, 

The  word  dishonesty  is  meant 

For  nothing  else  but  punishment. 

Fame  too  should  tell,  nor  heed  the  threat 

Of  rogues  who  brother  rogues  abet, 

Nor  tremble  at  the  terrors  hung 

Aloft,  to  make  her  hold  her  tongue, 

How  to  all  principles  untrue, 

Not  fixed  to  old  friends  nor  to  new, 

He  damns  the  pension  which  he  takes 

And  loves  the  Stuart  he  forsakes. 

Nature,  (who  justly  regular 

Is  very  seldom  known  to  err, 

But  now  and  then  in  sportive  mood, 

As  some  rude  wits  have  understood, 

Or  through  much  work  requir'd  in  haste, 

Is  with  a  random  stroke  disgrac'd), 

Pomposo  forin'd  on  doubtful  plan, 

Not  quite  a  beast,  not  quite  a  man, 

Like — God  knows  what — for  never  yet 

Could  the  most  subtle  human  wit 

Find  out  a  monster,  which  might  be 

The  shadow  of  a  simile."     Ghost,  Boole  Hi. 


No.  6,  page  70  :l  Insanity  or  Imbecility  of  Swift  and  Stcde. 

THE  malad^  of  Swift  has  been  by  some  traced  to  that  source,  as  they 
hold  it,  of  almost  all  good  and  evil,  moral,  mental,  and  corporeal,  here  - 
dity,  material,  not  theological  heredity  ;  because  his  uncle  Godwin  died 
insane  ;  as  if  Godwin  too  might  not  have  induced  or  incurred  his  own 
insanity,  through  guilt,  imprudence,  or  circumstance,  apart  from  any 

i  It  will  be  observed  on  reference  to  the  said  page, note  2,  that  "No.  6" 
has  been  inadvertently  substituted  for  "  No.  6." 
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constitutional  or  idiosyncratic  cause.  Insanity,  to  exist,  it  is  clear,  must 
begin  somewhere  :  therefore  all  insanity  cannot  be  hereditary,  and  it 
may  as  easily,  perhaps  more  easily,  originate  in  a  family  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  present  as  any  preceding  period.  If  we  of  this  generation 
are  indebted  to  heredity  through  medium  of  the  nerve-element  for 
our  depravity  or  our  conscientiousness,  our  insanity  or  our  idiocy,  how,  it 
may  be  asked,  did  either  begin  in  our  predecessors  ?  Nevertheless,  the 
instance  of  Godwin  may  indicate  a  tendency  to  have  existed  in  the  Swift 
family ;  and  his  distinguished  nephew,  as  appears  from  a  traditional 
anecdote,  still  current  in  the  mouths  of  men,  though  not  to  be  found  in 
books,  and  too  long  for  insertion,  was  constitutionally  scrofulous,  conse 
quently  so  far  prepared  for  insanity.  Next,  the  single  surfeit  of  fruit, 
assigned  by  himself  as  the  cause  of  that  fearful  giddiness  from  which  he 
suffered  in  subsequent  life  till  it  terminated  in  complete  confusion,  seems 
insufficient,  and  as  such  is  combated  by  Johnson  with  his  usual  force ; 
though  it  might  possibly  indeed  have  commenced  cerebral  congestion, 


the  records  of  Trinity,  as  detailed  by  Dr.  Barrett,  vice-provost  of  that 
college,  in  his  Essay  on  the  earlier  part  of  the  Life  of  Swift,  published 
in  1808,  seems  the  most  probable  cause  that  can  be  assigned  ;  and  as 
such,  that  is,  as  founding  a  disordered  state  of  the  nervous  system  that 
resulted  in  complete  insanity,  may,  to  borrow  a  hint  from  Dr.  Beddoes,1 
without  accepting  his  full  interpretation,  for  which  Scott  censures  him' 
in  part  account  for  certain  morbid  or  eccentric  peculiarities  in  the  Dean's 
character,  conduct,  and  compositions.  But  even  here  it  is  to  be  said 
that  Lord  Orrery  affirms  Swift's  behaviour  at  college  to  have  been  not 
irregular,  but  ill-regulated,  Letter  1 :  and  that  Delany,  "  J.  K."  in  his 
Observations  on  Orrery,2  confirms  him.  Both  knew  Swift  well,  and  had 
other  and  ample  opportunity  to  be  informed.  Disappointed  ambition, 
acting  on  the  very  proud  and  energetic  spirit,  extending  over  a  series  of 
years  from  the  termination  of  the  reign  of  Anne  to  the  accession  of 
Queen  Caroline,  of  whom  he  cherished  hopes  frustrated  by  "VValpole,  who 
disliked  Swift  as  much  as  Swift  detested  Walpole,  and  aggravated  by 
querulity,  might  finally  complete  the  prostration  of  his  faculties.  As  to 
literature,  the  solution  assigned  by  Churchill,  Swift  wrote  much,  variously, 
and  ingeniously,  but  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Gulliver's  travels, 
nothing  calculated  by  its  extent  or  elaboration  to  overtask  his  brain  by 
protracting  his  attention  ;  and  even  Gulliver  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  in 
the  progress  of  its  execution,  to  have  been  more  likely  to  amuse  the 
author  than  annihilate  him.  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  if'  he  really  wrote 
it,  and  not  merely  adapted  it  for  publication,  for  it  has  been  on  cogent 
evidence  imputed  to  Somers  and  Shrewsbury,3  was  a  work  of  early, 
vigorous,  and  yet  unimpaired  life,  and  may  be  omitted  from  the  question. 
Swift's  irregularities  therefore,  assumed  as  the  probable  predisponent 
cause  of  his  insanity,  were  juvenile  and  transient ;  yet  of  them  he  had 
to  pay  the  penalty  :  Steele's,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  serious  and 
of  longer  duration.  After  he  left  the  army,  he  still  retained  the  reputa- 

1  Hygieia,  vol.  iii.  -•  Bristol,  1807. 

2  London,  1754.    In  my  copy  of  this  work  occurs  a  remark  written  pro 
bably  by  the  pen  of  the  first  possessor :  "  The  Rev.  Mr.  Baron,  of  Codenham, 
Suffolk,"  has  an  origir  al  Letter  of  rSwift's  to  Sir  Wm.  Temple,  in  which  he 
humbly  solicits  Sir  William  to  give  him  such  a  character,  as  will  enable  him 
to  obtain  H(oly)  orders. 

"  Throughout  this  Letter  there  appears  a  consciousness  of  ill  Behaviour." 
8  Cooksey  :  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Lord  Somers.  1791.     Swift 
certainly  wrote  the  Dedication.  » 
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tion  of  being  rather  an  advocate  than  an  agent  of  morality,  one  of  those 
numerous  physicians  in  literature  who  prescribe  well  for  others,  but  are 
incapable  of  healing  themselves.  His  didactic  essays  in  the  Spectator 
are  only  inferior  to  Addison's,  but  he  even  intruded  on  the  province  of 
the  divine,  and  his  Christian  Hero1  might  deserve  unqualified  praise,  if 
he  had  not  chosen  William  of  Orange,  after  Jesus  and  Paul,  for  the  re 
presentative.  Paralysis  indeed  completed  the  devastation  of  his  faculties, 
rather  to  be  termed  imbecility  than  insanity  ;  still  that  paralysis  might 
perhaps  itself,  however  remotely,  and  by  whatever  intervention  of  other 
imprudence  or  anxiety,  be  traced  to  the  antecedent  indulgence,  in  which 
case  the  lesson  taught  by  it  remains  unaffected  and  identical. 

"  Causa  occasionalis  non  nocet  nisi  prsedispositis,"  is  a  maxim  alike 
applicable  in  morals  and  medicine.  Take  another  instance.  Cowper's 
idle  and  dissipated,  if  not  infidel  and  vicious  life  in  London,  appears  in 
general,  whether  by  critics  or  biographers,  underrated.  He  was  accus 
tomed  to  charge  himself  with  flagrant  sins,  insufficiently  explained  by 
enthusiastic  exaggeration.  A  late  biographer  and  editor  of  this  amiable 
and  deeply- afflicted  poet,  Dr.  Memes,  has  something  to  the  point. 

Nor,  having  alluded  to  Somers  and  the  Essayist  on  his  Life,  will  it  be 
easy  to  bring  these  remarks  to  a  conclusion  without  pointing  to  this 
great  lawyer  and  statesman  as  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  consequences 
sometimes  incident  to  those  who  have  yielded  the  rein  to  the  erotic  pas 
sions.  "  No  man,"  observes  Cooksey,  "  ever  suffered  more  than  he  did 
from  indulging  this  favourite  maxim,2  in  which  he  was  by  no  means  nice, 
or  in  the  least  degree  delicate.  To  this  was  owing  his  frequent  illnesses 
and  calls  to  Tunbridge  ;  and  what  was  worst  of  all,  that  wretched  state 
to  which  the  brightest  parts  and  intellects  God  ever  bestowed  on  man 
were  reduced  before  his  final  dissolution."3 


No.  7,  page  129  :  Ofellus. 

Accipe  nunc,  victus  tenuis  qune,  quantaque  secum 
Afferat.     In  primis  valeas  bene  :  nam  variae  res 
Ut  noceant  homini,  credas,  memor  illius  escae 
Quse  simplex  olim  tibi  sederit.     At  simul  assis 
Miscueris  elixa,  simul  conchylia  turdis  : 
Dulcia  se  in  bilem  vertent,  stomachoque  tumultum 
Lenta  feret  pituita.     Vides  ut  pallidus  omnis 
Ccena  desurgat  dubia  ?     Quin  corpus  onustum 
./Esternis  vitiis  animum  quoque  prtegravat  una, 
Atque  affigit  humo  divinns  particulam  aurae. 
Alter,  ubi  dicto  citius  curata  sopori 
Membra  dedit,  vegetus  praescripta  ad  munia  surgit. 
Hie  tamen  ad  melius  poterit  transcurrere  quondam  ; 
Sive  diem  festum  rediens  advexerit  annus, 

1  The  sixth  edition  bears  date,  1712. 

2  A  known  Lucretian  one  :  In  corpora  quaeque.    It  may  be  found  cited,  if 
not  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  in  a  Letter  of  Bolingbroke's  to  Swift,  where  that 
able  but  ignoble  lord  contrasts  his  libertine  life  with  his  conjugal.     "  Casual 
fruition  "   of  Milton  is  similar   in  the  paradisaic  apostrophe  addressed  to 
wedded  love. 

3  See  ante,  page  281.  , 
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Sen  recreare  volet  tenuatum  corpus,  nbive 
Accedent  anni,  et  tractari  mollius  getas 
Imbecilla  volet :  tibi  cjuidam  accedet  ad  istam 
Quam  puer  et  validus  prsesumis,  mollitiem  ?  seu 
Dura  valetudo  inciderit,  seu  tarda  senectus. 


"  Now  mark,  what  blessings  flow 

From  frugal  meals  ;  and  first  tbey  can  bestow 
That  prime  of  blessings,  health  :  for  you'll  confess 
That  various  meats  the  stomach  must  oppress, 
If  you  reflect  how  light,  how  well  you  were, 
When  plain  and  simple  was  the  cheerful  fare  ; 
But  roast,  and  boil'd,  when  you  promiscuous  eat, 
"When  fowl  and  shell-fish  in  confusion  meet, 
Sweets,  turn'd  to  choler,  with  cold  phlegm  engage, 
And  in  the  stomach  civil  warfare  wage. 

Behold  how  pale  the  sated  guests  arise 
From  suppers,  puzzled  with  varieties  ! 
The  body  too,  with  yesterday's  excess 
Burthen'd  and  tir'd  shall  the  pure  soul  depress ; 
Weigh  down  this  portion  of  celestial  birth, 
This  breath  of  God,  and  fix  it  to  the  earth. 

Who  down  to  sleep  from  a  short  supper  lies, 
Can  to  the  next  day's  business  vigorous  rise, 
Or  jovial  wander,  when  the  rolling  year 
Brings  back  the  festal  day,  to  better  cheer, 
Or  when  his  wasted  strength  he  would  restore, 
When  years  approach,  and  age's  feeble  hour 
A  softer  treatment  claim.     But  if,  in  prime 
Of  youth  and  health,  you  take  before  your  time 
The  luxuries  of  life,  where  is  their  aid 
When  age  or  sickness  shall  your  strength  invade  ?"     FRANCIS. 


No.  8,  page  145  :  Homceopatliy. 

"The  bodily  machine  is  so  admirably  constituted,  in  analogy  to  the  other 
works  of  God,  which  have  a  certain  independence  and  completeness  proper 
and  internal  to  themselves,  as  in  general  to  indicate  what  is  necessary  to  its 
conservation  or  cure,  more  effectually  than  the  science  and  experience  of 
physicians."  MALBBRANCHE.I 

THE  compiler  has  hesitated  in  giving  publicity  to  the  present  paper,  not 
withstanding  the  preceding  engagement,  for  he  might  still  contrive 
some  mode  of  extrication.  But  as,  besides  the  medical  or  quasi-medical 
portion  of  it,  there  is  much  of  a  higher  kind  and  wider  significance,  in 
terwoven  with  the  medical,  it  is  determined  to  introduce  it  The  date 
of  the  paper  is  185G,  written  after  some  study  of  expository  treatises, 

l  Illustrations  by  the  author  annexed  to  the  Latin  edition  of  the  Eccliercht, 
p.  107  :  4to,  Geneva?,  1691. 
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especially  Yeldham's,1  surgeon  to  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  in  the  me 
tropolis. 

It  would  be  scarce  credible  that  so  minute  a  treatment  should  be 
successful  in  acute  and  rapid  diseases  :  the  contrary  is  shown  by  specifi 
cation  of  cases,  of  symptoms,  remedies,  and  results.  On  the  other  hand, 
failure  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  frequent,  from  the  necessity  of 
adopting  more  speedy  and  energetic  remedies.  But  the  want  of  success, 
or  the  supervention  of  death  in  medicine,  is  with  difficulty  traced  to  the 
fault  of  the  practitioner,  who,  in  vindication  of  the  course  pursued  by 
him,  may  always  appeal  to  the  unpropitious  state  of  his  patient's  consti 
tution,  or,  in  the  worst  event,  affirm  that  the  disease  was  not  cured,  be 
cause  it  was  incurable. 

The  fault  of  the  old  or  Allopathic  system  lay  in  reducing  the  stamina 
of  life,  and  to  remove  one  evil  substituting  another,  bleeding,  salivating, 
expurgating,  so  as  to  enfeeble  the  system,  shorten  the  days,  or  deprive 
existence  of  usefulness  and  satisfaction,  sometimes  hardening  the  disease, 
sometimes  sweeping  away  the  patient.  The  present  writer  is  an  instance 
of  the  third  mode  of  treatment,  causing  him  to  suffer  for  twenty  years 
continuously  and  unceasingly,  from  irritation,  inflammation,  debility, 
distension,  and  oppression  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal,  which, 
after  enduring  with  the  utmost  resolution  in  a  spirit  of  trust,  obedience, 
and  self-denial,  regarding  the  physician  as  commissioned  by  the  Most 
High,  at  the  cost  of  his  comforts,  prospects,  and  energies,  he  at  length 
instinctively  repudiated,  unconscious  of  any  modern  theory :  regaining 
tone  by  a  diet  simple,  but  not  scrupulous ;  by  abstinence,  should  the 
debility  of  the  stomach  be  more  perceptible,  or  the  alvine  obstruction 
more  obstinate  and  protracted  than  usual ;  and  finally,  perhaps  principally, 
by  taking  aperients  in  as  small  a  quantity  as  possible,  at  most  a  single 
pill,  ofttimes  half  a  one,  and  at  intervals  when  it  seemed  perilous  any 
longer  to  postpone  them,  also  in  the  morning  or  forenoon,  rather  than  at 
night,  lest  they  should  preclude  its  rest.  Medicine,  thus  ordered,  seemed 
to  prove  more  effective  in  proportion  to  the  rarity  of  its  exhibition. 
The  idea  of  a  daily  evacnation2  on  which  so  much  stress  had  been  laid, 
was  utterly  abandoned.  It  had  perhaps  never  been  constitutional,  or  if 
if  so,  only  in  incipient  life,  and  was  now  certainly,  in  the  reduced  state 
of  the  system,  pernicious,  if  extorted,  or  rather,  sought  to  be  extorted 
by  art,  as  tested  by  appetite,  tranquillity,  and  energy.  Such,  probably, 
should  have  been  the  treatment  from  the  beginning,  instead  of  losing  so 
much  time,  incurring  so  much  cost,  and  enduring  so  much  torment. 
But,  then,  for  this  comparative  repudiation  of  medicine,  and  reliance  on 
time,  circumstances,  and  remanent  constitution  not  at  least  impaired 
by  vice,  he  must  have  been  dead  or  mad,  idiotic,  paralysed,  or  schirrous, 
before  now.  The  case  of  The  Hypochondriac  in  Dagley's  humorous, 
yet  melancholy  work,  entitled  Death's  Doings,3  presents  some  points  of 
parallel.  The  pitiable  sufferer  in  that  tale  might  have  been  saved,  per 
haps  early  cured,  had  he  consulted  physicians  less,  and  depended  on 
nature  more.  Short  of  the  catastrophe,  my  experience  was  similar :  not 
less  than  five  doctors, — two  of  the  first  distinction  in  Edinburgh  or 
Cheltenham, — solicited  or  volunteering,  as  they  might  be  suggested  by 
friendship  or  prompted  by  relationship,  tried  their  experiments  on  one 
poor  tenement  of  clay,  with  the  effect  only  of  enfeebling  and  extenuating 
it.  He  who  proved  of  most  service  or  least  detriment  may  be  named, 
the  only  one  of  the  five  selected  by  myself,  the  late  Dr.  Abercrombie,  at 
once  a  physician  and  a  philosopher ;  and,  pursuant  to  the  precedent  of 
Sir  John  Sinclair  in  his  Code  of  Health,  I  venture  to  subjoin  his  pre- 

i  Homoeopathy  in  Acute  Diseases.    Moral  Evidences  of  Homoeopathy. 

Hujusmodi  supra,  pp.  88 — 90. 
8  London,  1826. 
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scription  for  the  good  of  the  community,  having  premised  that  he 
advised  a  course  of  history  concomitant  with  the  medicine,  as  calculated 
to  recruit  the  tone  of  the  stomach  through  medium  of  the  mind  operat 
ing  on  the  brain.  He  was  right ;  for  history  combines  the  interest  of 
fiction  with  the  utility  of  truth,  and  is  at  once  pleasing  and  instructive  ; 
while,  consecutive,  it  necessitates  in  him  who  would  pursue  it  duly,  not 
only  present  and  transitory,  but  reverted  and  renewed  attention  ;  atten 
tion,  the  precise  and  important  faculty,  as  may  be  added,  on  which  the 
amiable  and  judicious  doctor  lays  so  much  stress  in  his  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual  treatises. 

"  P>.     Sulph.  Quinin.     gr,  x. 
Pulv.  Aroinat.     5i 
Pulv.  Aloe.  Barbad.    gr.  x. 
Divide  in  dos.  vi. 
One  to  be  taken  twice  a  day." 

Before  desistence  a  single  powder  sufficed  daily,  and  was  later  only  taken 
occasionally.  Change  of  scene,  and  the  interest  of  modem  Athens 
might  contribute.  It  is  to  be  added,  though  damnatory,  that  at  our 
second  and  final  interview,  three  months  after  the  first,  he  recommended 
wine  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  proportion  of  two  glasses  daily  after 
dinner.  Had  I  complied  with  the  recommendation,  perhaps,  beyond 
convalescence,  recovery  would  have  been  established,  the  atony  gone,  the 
force  of  nature  renovated  ;  but  though  I  had  taken  the  medicine,  I  de 
clined  the  indulgence  ;  the  benefit  therefore  proved  transient,  the  system 
relapsed,  and  at  every  future  repetition  of  the  medicine,  it  became  less 
effective  or  more  oppressive,  and  was  ultimately,  being  such,  abandoned. 
I  am  inclined,  as  far  as  memory  and  reflexion  may  serve,  to  trace  the 
formation  of  a  defective  or  exceptional  habit  to  excessive  task  or  ex 
tremely  harsh  tuition,  not  to  say  tyrannical  treatment,  for  I  neither 
wanted  ability  nor  industry,  acting  on  a  somewhat  impetuous  and  irasci 
ble  temper,  In  early  childhood,  when  certainly  there  were  occasional 
indications  of  it,  not  easily  accountable  any  other  way,  such  as  intestinal 
tormina  and  obstinate  indigestion,  fetid  breath,  a  foul  mouth,  disturbed 
sleep,  and  terrifying  dreams.  On  the  one  hand,  antecedent  health  was 
good,  sustained  by  a  wholesome  atmosphere  and  instinctive  activity :  on 
the  other,  there  existed,  in  a  peculiar  or  remote  position,  no  incentives 
to  the  usual  sources  of  puerile  disorder,  plenty  of  pocket-money,  fruit, 
and  sweetmeats.  When  therefore  I  say  task  and  tuition,  God  forbid  that 
I  should  charge  my  parents,  a  liberal  father,  a  judicious  mother ;  for  to 
them  if  at  all  owing,  it  was  only  indirectly ;  nor  was  it  easy,  perhaps 
not  possible,  that  they  should  perceive  and  appreciate  circumstances  in 
duced  by  accident  and  maintained  by  trust.  They  might  be  cognisant 
of  the  master's  drinking :  they  were  not  of  the  cruelty,  though  common 
to  the  school.  One  principal  purpose  was  served,  progress  ;  and  that  was 
sufficient,  not  merely  to  infuse  reliance,  but  to  inspire  gratitude.  Such 
however  was  the  treatment,  that  it  nearly  took  away  my  sight  on  two 
occasions  through  crying,  so  as  to  alarm  my  mother,  necessitate  tempo 
rary  suspension  of  learning,  and  reduce  the  very  pedagogue  of  the  village 
himself,  conscious  of  his  cruelty,  and  apprehensive  of  discovery,  to  pet 
me  while  the  indisposition  lasted.  It  is  here  to  be  observed  that  thirty 
years  ago,  a  knowledge  of  physiology  was  far  less  prevalent  than  it  is 
now  :  it  was  almost  monopolised  by  the  faculty.  Such  a  habit,  then,  as 
has  been  intimated,  two  years  after  the  entrance  on  adult  and  sedentary 
life,  enhanced  probably  Ly  a  whim  of  abrupt  and  protracted  abstinence 
'/  In  JJi/i-<nt, — the  capricious  poet  of  course,  not  his  grandfather,  the 
necessitous  voyager,— coupled  with  immoderate  exercise,  practised  in 
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correction  of  it,  add  to  which  some  indulgence  in  tea-drinking,  a  deceit 
ful  alleviation,  made  medicine  indispensable,  It,  however,  prescribed 
injudiciously,  without  any  inquiry  into  the  cause  or  the  contributives, 
the  circumstances  and  moral  character  of  the  malady,  in  the  endeavour 
to  recruit  a  suspended,  perhaps  never  inherent  habit  of  the  constitution, 
led  to  the  whole  train  of  subsequent  wroes,  of  which  the  chief  bodily  one 
was  a  stomach,  full,  empty,  or  intermediate,  almost  incessantly  oppressed, 
distended,  sinking,  or  sensible.  The  fact  probably  wyas,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  that  important  and  central  organ,  the  arcliaeus,  according 
to  Van  Helmont,  of  the  human  constitution,  was  kept  in  a  state  of  con 
tinual  irritation  by  medicine.  Energetic  exercise  alone,  attended  by 
copious  perspiration,  might  indeed  at  times  relieve  the  symptoms,  but 
only  till  the  next  meal,  when  they  resumed  their  aggravation.  I  had 
become  one  of  those,  who,  as  Ecclesiasticus  says,  "never  eat  with 
pleasure,"  or  without  apprehension,  and  had  much  rather,  were  it  not 
suicide,  never  eat  at  all.  As  to  the  mental  deterioration,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  express  in  words  the  experience  of  it,  from  the  commence 
ment  of  habitual  medicine,  attended  with  loss  of  stomachic  tone  ;  the  im 
pairment  of  energy,  the  inequality  of  intellect,  the  oblivion  of  pleasur 
able  excitement,  above  all,  the  intrusion  of  a  totally  new  sensation 
melancholy,  culminating,  ah !  after  a  lapse  of  years,  and  the  persistent, 
but  fruitless  exhibition  of  artificial  remedies,  in  the  suggestions,  though 
not,  it  is  humbly  hoped,  in  so  much  as  a  single  instance,  the  guilt  of 
impiety.  Not  that,  in  the  retrospect,  I  am  at  all  inclined  to  be  un 
thankful  for  the  dispensations  or  permissions  of  the  Most  High,  and  not 
rather  to  recognise  in  them  the  hand  of  wisdom,  the  eduction  of  good 
from  evil,  the  chain  of  causes  and  of  consequences,  the  involution  of 
circumstance,  the  contingency  of  sublunary  life,  the  mutability  of  man, 
the  liberty  of  moral  choice,  whether  in  myself  or  others,  the  growth  of 
professional  prejudice,  the  force  of  professional  custom,  the  futility  of 
the  best  intentions,  the  failure  of  the  most  persevering  endeavours,  the 
chastisement  of  sin,  the  subjugation  of  pride,  the  restraint  of  sensuality, 
the  conviction  of  infirmity,  the  infusion  of  dependence,  the  improvement 
of  patience,  in  one  word,  the  purification  of  the  soul,  which  as  He  alone 
is  able,  so  He  alone  knows  best  how  to  effectuate.  Nor  is  this  all  to 
conciliate  acquiescence  :  to  go  back  to  the  remotest  period,  there  was 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  stimulus  of  application,  the  basis  of  a 
habit  of  perseverance,  involved  in  the  endeavour  to  obviate  the  severity 
of  those  extraneous  persons  who  had  the  conduct  of  my  education, 
whatever  the  bodily  inconveniences  that  might  have  attended  or  ensued. 

This  record  of  private  experience  has  been  introduced  more  freely, 
because,  while  it  may  possibly  be  salutary  to  others,  whether  as  guardians 
of  their  juniors  or  guides  of  themselves,  it  reflects  no  peculiar  honour 
upon  the  recorder,  and  may  not  unlikely  subject  him  to  surmise,  suspi 
cion,  or  contempt ;  for  people  are  not  unreasonably  prone  to  distrust  him 
who  tells  his  own  story ;  of  which,  nevertheless,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  facts  are  true,  even  should  the  comment  be  questionable.  Willingly 
therefore  he  incurs  the  imputation  or  the  ignominy,  so  the  exposure  may  be 
of  any  use.  And  now  briefly  to  resume  the  homoeopathic  discussion, 
which,  though  it  may  serve  to  illustrate,  it  has  for  a  while  suspended  : 

There  is  a  mean  in  medicine  as  well  as  morality,  and  possibly  this 
new  theory  is  designed  in  Providence  to  restore  it,  after  the  now  iterated, 
because  valuable  principle,  of  resorting  to  the  opposite  extreme  to  the 
one  indulged.  The  old  physicians,  it  was  observed  above,  had  got  into 
a  routine  system  of  doing  violence  to  nature  and  overtaxing  the  energies 
of  constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  lately  observable  that  men  of 
the  highest  professional  distinction,  such  as  Holland,  Todd,  and  Brodie, 
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li.Ti.ng  in  both  periods,  that  of  the  old  practice  and  the  new,  have  made 
approaches  to  a  more  gentle  treatment,  and  more  reverential  dependence 
on  the  resources  of  nature,  studious  to  aid  her  by  art  rather  than  to 
force  her,  to  facilitate  her  action  without  exhausting  her  fund,  to  imitate, 
support,  expect,  weaken,  or  direct  her,  according  to  the  perception  of 
her  efficacy,  tardity,  intention,  or  impotence. 

The  requisitions  of  Homoeopathy  are  well  stated  by  one  of  its  advo 
cates  :  "  First,  never  to  mix  remedies  ;  whether  in  testing  them  on  the 
healthy  body,  or  administering  them  in  disease,  never  to  give  more  than 
one  at  a  time.  Its  action  is  then  simple  and  undisturbed,  and  if  good 
results  follow  its  administration,  we  know  to  what  they  are  attributable. 
Secondly,  to  administer  the  remedy  in  small  doses,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
painful  medical  disturbances  consequent  to  the  old  treatment,  and  to 
obtain  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  patient's  condition."1  These  requisi 
tions  possess  the  merit  of  simplicity  ;  a  principle,  as  regards  the  exclusion 
of  variety  in  the  same  prescription,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  incul 
cated  by  Ramazzini,  who  points  to  the  analogies  of  food  and  drink.  If 
mixtures,  he  advises,  be  exhibited,  let  them  be  of  cognate  kind.2  Yet 
something,  I  am  aware,  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  combination,  so  that 
one  medicine,  though  heterogeneous,  may  promote  the  benefit  of  another. 
Thus  an  aperient  may  be  united  to  a  mercurial,  or  a  tonic  to  an  aperient ; 
as  Hunter3  prescribes  jalap  with  calomel  in  intermittent  fever,  and  Aber- 
crombie,  as  above  stated,  aloes  with  quinine  in  dyspepsia. 

So  far,  therefore,  good,  or  not  bad :  but  there  seems  something  un 
reasonable  in  the  idea,  as  popular  opinion  states  it,  of  a  remedy  being 
curative  by  inducing  similar  effects  or  symptoms  with  the  disease 
itself.  Remedies,  medical  and  moral,  according  to  ancient  wisdom,  are 
at  least  commonly  by  contraries.4  Sometimes,  however,  the  indication 
in  whatever  system  of  rational  treatment  is  a  process  of  nature  to  be 
encouraged  or  permitted  in  patience  and  in  trust,  two  moral  conditions 
equally  or  eminently  necessary  in  the  general  treatment  of  Homoeopathy, 
of  which  as  the  doses  are  small,  so  the  results  tardy,  and  perhaps  as 
much  owing  to  the  observance  of  the  moral  conditions  as  the  action  of 
the  doses. 

The  result  of  the  instinctive  treatment  in  the  preceding  case,  however 
partial  and  comparative,  yet  felicitous,  may  illustrate  two  principles 
proper  to  either  system  :  one,  Homoeopathic,  the  reduction  of  the  quan 
tity  ;  another,  Allopathic,  the  contrariety  of  the  kind  of  medicine. 


No.  9,  page  146  :  Apollonii  RJiodii  Argonautica.     (Tauchnitz.) 

"  Vos  exemplaria  Grseca 

Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna."    HOB.  DE  ARTE  POET. 

Of  Greek  and  Roman  wit  the  models  bright, 
Study  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night. 

A  NEW  and  valuable  treasure  of  instruction  and  interest  has  been  opened, 
however  commonly  neglected  by  students  and  poets.     With  the  morality 

l  Moral  Evidences,  p.  32. 

a  Oratio  octava :  *>pp.  ubi  tup.  page  79. 

8  Diseases  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica,  p.  169  ;  Ed.  1796. 

*  Hippocrates,  Aph.  ii.  22  ;  De  Flatu,  ii.  15.    Aristotle,  Ethioa. 
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no  fault  is  to  he  found,  while  reverence  for  gods  and  parents,  and  com 
passion  of  human  infirmity,  are  constantly  inculcated.  The  general 
lesson  seerns  to  he,  Honour,  under  the  guidance  of  Deity,  at  the  cost  of 
labour  and  the  risk  of  life.  Not  that  the  prosecution  of  this  will  proba- 
My  he  unattended  hy  some  proportion  even  of  moral  obliquity,  amid  the 
,  complication  of  circumstance,  the  difficulty  of  extrication,  the  involution 
of  fate,  and  the  short-sightedness  of  man.  The  images  are  tender  or 
magnificent ;  apposite,  varied,  and  copious.  The  principal  fault  is  the 
geography  on  the  return,  unlike  the  great  father  of  epic,  so  exact  in  his 
detail.  Of  the  characters,  Alcides  is  admirable.  We  lament  his  separa 
tion.  He  might  have  been  made  to  rejoin  his  comrades  in  Africa,  and 
slay  Talus  in  single  combat,  in  place  of  Medea  by  her  magic  arts,  a  heroine 
before  sufficiently  distinguished.  Jason  also  is  noble  till  he  murders 
Absyrtus,  whom  "it  might  have  been  sufficient  to  capture.  The  poet 
however  probably  adheres  to  tradition,  and  is  designedly  not  solicitous  to 
portray  perfection.  The  daring  spirit  and  ardent  love  of  Medea  are 
vividly  depicted.  Orpheus,  above  all,  the  poetic  prophet,  is  sublime, 
pleasing,  or  useful.  Note  the  exquisite  passage  on  chaos  and  its  educ 
tions,  i.  496-511 : 

Eeide  cC  has  gala.    Etc. 


Euripides. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  play,  which  is  not  found  in  it,  the 
edition  used  was  the  Tauclmitz.  The  remarks  are  given  as  fancy  or 
circumstance  might  prompt  the  order  of  reading.  They  may  contribute 
to  set  some  ethical  or  mythical  characters,  prominent,  familiar,  or  favour 
ite,  in  a  new  light ;  to  illustrate  the  invention  and  ingenuity,  feeling  and 
wisdom  of  the  poet ;  and  to  prepare  the  classical  student  for  his  perusal, 
or  assist  in  the  performance  and  retrospect  of  it.  Possibly  parts  may 
subserve  principles  or  inferences  in  preceding  pages.  Such  "plays  as  are 
omitted  had  been  read  in  previous  life,  whether  as  study  or  diversion  ; 
for  nothing,  on  the  definite  resumption  of  Euripides,  would  suffice  short 
of  exhaustion.  The  nine  now  to  be  mentioned  occupied  about  two  months 
in  1855,  without  interruption  to  the  duties  of  a  profession  or  only  less 
obligatory  exercise,  as  is  proper  to  remark,  lest  erroneous  censure  should 
be  indulged,  or  bad  example  insinuated. 

f-fippdiftus.  There  is  so  much  judgment,  pathos,  and  reflexion,  as 
might  well  contribute  to  justify  the  Oracular  and  Socratic  preference  of 
Eiiripides.  Hippolytus  is  chaste,  and  devoted  to  the  pursuits  and  pleasures 
of  the  temperate,  calculated  to  harden  and  make  him  unsolicitous  of  sen 
sual  satisfactions.  He  is  consecrated  to  Diana  (let  the  anti-catholic  reader 
observe),  and  therefore  inimical  to  Venus,  whom  he  offends  by  his 
stigmas.1  The  lesson  taught  is  the  evil  of  inordinate  love  in  Phaedra, 
the  stepmother ;  of  acrimonious  celibacy  in  Hippolytus,  who  is  in  other 
respects  a  perfect  chai'acter.  Phaedra  also  struggles  nobly  with  her  in 
cestuous  passion.  The  nurse  alone  is  weak  or  worthless,  in  whom  alarm 
nr  affection  predominates  over  principle ;  if  the  vindictive  goddess  be 

1  Neither  the  Hippolytus  nor  the  Ion  has  escaped  the  universality  of 
F  jet,  Alnetan  Questions,  iii.  3,  which  the  regular  student  may  consult  on  the 
lor-yvalence  and  higher  honour  of  the  celibate  in  every  ancient  and  organised 
cc  -nmunity.  To  the  unprofessional  reader  De  Maistre  may  be  more  accessi 
ble,  not  less  instructive  :  Le  Pape,  iii.  3. 
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excepted,  fierce,  not  soft,  since  frustrated,  in  contrast  with  whom  the 
dignity  and  serenity  of  Artemis  are  pleasingly  displayed. 

Troiades.  Andromache  is  a  tender  and  humiliated,  Helen  a  selfish, 
vacillating,  and  deceptive  woman.  Hecuba,  as  usual,  is  melancholy, 
severe,  and  energetic,  capable  of  feeling  whether  tender  or  bitter.  The 
Trojan  women  appropriately  charge  Helen  with  being  the  whole  cause  of 
their  calamities :  she  Paris,  undoubtedly  more  blamable. 

The  lament  of  Hecuba  over  Astyanax  is  most  pathetic,  and  seems,  with 
the  introduction  of  the  battered  corpse  by  Talthybius,  to  occupy  the 
usual  place  of  the  Messenger. 

The  proem  of  the  drama  is  a  dialogue  between  Minerva  and  Neptune, 
both  bent  on  retaliating  the  Greeks  ;  the  one  for  the  attempted  violation 
of  Cassandra,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  her  temple  ;  the  other  for  the 
subversion  of  that  city  which  he  had  concurred  to  erect.  These  deities 
interfere  without  any  worthy  train  of  circumstance,  for  the  calamity  of 
the  tragedy  is  confined  to  the  Trojans,  to  Cassandra,  Andromache,  and 
Hecuba,  or  to  Helen,  more  Trojan. than  Grecian,  whom  Menelaus  himself 
had  resolved  to  stone.  Cassandra  indeed  intimates  the  devastation  of 
Agamemnon  and  his  family  consequent  to  her  union  with  him  :  that  is 
not  action,  but  prediction.  Still  this  drama  may  have  been  one  of  a 
series,  since  lost,  in  which  the  schemes  of  the  two  deities  may  have  been 
carried  to  their  ultimate  result. 

Of  single  and  didactic  passages  may  be  noticed  the  picture  of  a  good 
wife  as  represented  by  Andromache  during  the  lifetime  of  Hector, 
devoted,  diligent,  domestic,  retiring :  640  sq. 

Helena.  Helen's  character  is  somewhat  replaced.  She  manifests  con 
trition,  courage,  energy,  ingenuity,  affection,  and  fidelity.  Her  determi 
nation  to  die  with  Menelaus,  her  act  of  extrication,  her  encouragement 
of  his  followers  in  the  fight,  are  to  be  admired  or  approved.  The  inter 
ference  of  the  twin  deities  is  timely,  dignified,  and  appropriate.  The 
choruses  are  eminently  poetical,  the  succession  of  incident  unfailing. 

Rhesus.  The  idea  of  Hector  is  that  of  a  rough  and  vigorous  soldier  ;  of 
Bhesus,  a  courageous  and  unsubtile  one. 

Minerva.  After  the  confession  of  Dolon,  it  was  needless  to  introduce 
this  goddess,  and  to  involve  her  in  the  Muse's  censure  of  her  ingratitude  : 
941-9. 

Andromache.  The  condemnation  of  polygamy  is  marked  and  frequent. 
Polygamy  is  ungrecian,  Thracian,  barbarian ;  conducive  to  incestuous 
mixtures  ;  as  may  be  added,  to  excessive  debauchery,  known  in  the 
Turks,  appreciable  in  the  Mormons.  Some  apt  analogies,  derived  from 
policy  and  common  life,  illustrative  of  unity  and  harmony,  multiplicity 
and  discord,  are  suggesced  by  the  Chorus,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
speak  the  sentiments  of  wisdom  and  the  poet :  464  sq.  Euripides  excels 
in  what  relates  to  women,  their  faults  and  miseries,  their  duties  and 
government.  Andromache  is,  once  more,  the  type  of  a  wife,  faithful, 
enduring,  diligent,  domestic  ;  not  urged  by  the  presumed  infidelities  of 
Hector  to  complaint,  or  so  much  as  allusion,  the  part  of  the  subordinate  ; 
no  candidate  for  a  modern  divorce  court.  She  contrasts  with  Hermione, 
who  entangles  herself  in  vindictive  schemes,  which  she  subsequently  re 
grets. 

Of  the  men,  Menelaus  is  mean,  the  general  impression  of  his  character, 
as  conveyed  by  Euripides,  if  the  Helena  be  excepted,  where  he  manifests 
some  magnanimity  and  resolution,  though  inferior  to  his  wife  in  the  same 
qualities.  Peleus  suti'ers  from  the  encroachments  of  age,  yet  stimulated 
by  injustice  to  exercise  command  and  re-enact  the  energies  of  his  youth. 
Neoptolemus  is  to  be  pitied  for  his  unavailing,  yet  admired  for  his  gallant 
resistance.  Orestes  is  detestable. 

The  poet  is  fond  of  availing  himself  of  the  g  ids  towards  the  end  of  his 
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dramas,  when  the  confusion  is  grown  intolerable,  or  the  perplexity  needs 
to  be  unraveled.  His  pious  and  favourite  conclusion  is  here :  it  may 
claim  citation : 

Polled  morphai  ton  daimonion : 
Polla  d'  aelptos  krainousi  theoi. 
Kai  ta  doketJienf  oiik  etelesthe, 
Ton  d'  adoketon  poron  cure  theos. 
Toion  d'  apebe  tode  pragma. 

Various  and  intricate  the  ways  of  Heaven, 
Which  to  foresee  to  man  's  but  rarely  given. 
Betides,  what  had  not  entered  wisdom's  brain  : 
What  sense  and  skill  matured,  oft  is  vain. 
Such  the  result  of  this  our  chequered  play  : 
The  God  ordains,  and  men  and  things  obey. 

Iphigenia  in  Aulide.  The  moral  seems  to  be  Amor  Patrice.  Sacrifice 
daughter  to  it,  with  Agamemnon  ;  the  resistance  of  courage,  the  offense 
of  honour,  with  Achilles  ;  the  life  and  prospects  of  youth,  with  Iphigenia. 
Diana  and  Iphigenia  seem,  in  this  fable,  to  contrast  with  Venus  and 
Helen  in  others  :  1395.  The  chorus  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  love,  on 
modesty  and  incontinence,  is  instructive  :  543 — 72.  That  of  the  women 
attracted  to  view  the  Grecian  armament  admirable,  imparting  lively  and 
animating  ids  as,  like  the  Homeric  descriptions:  165 — 302.  The  later 
part  of  the  play,  dedicated  to  the  conflict  of  emotion  in  parents  and 
daughter,  their  ultimate  acquiescence,  and  the  scene  of  the  slaughter,  is 
full  of  tenderness  and  interest.  The  poet  excels  in  delineating  the  affec 
tions.  Achilles  is  proud,  impetuous,  decisive,  sensitive  of  honour,  more 
chivalrous  than  cautious,  more  brave  than  prudent,  and  recalls  Hector  in 
Rhesus : 

"  Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer, 
Jura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis." 

"  Describe  Achilles  rash,  despising  harms, 
Impatient,  proud,  scorning  all  law  but  arms."1 

All  three,  whether  the  epic,  the  dramatic,  or  the  critical  poet,  may  seem 
in  this  hero  to  have  had  present  to  their  imagination  or  judgment  that 
dazzling,  but  undisciplined,  and  consequently  inordinate  energy,  of  which 
more  than  enough  may  have  been  said  elsewhere.  The  business  of 
Euripides  and  Horace  was  to  pursue  a  model,  however  defective,  morally 
considered  ;  but  the  great  wisdom  which  antiquity  assigned  Homer  could 
never  have  led  him  to  approve  Achilles,  even  while  he  founded  his  epic 
edifice  upon  his  wrath,  and  erected  it  with  the  materials  of  its  results. 
Kather,  if  that  hero's  martial  prowess  be  excepted,  Homer  makes  Achilles 
distasteful,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  prefer  Hector  and  Sarpedon. 

That  favourite  sentiment  of  antiquity,  sacred  and  profane,  "  Call  no 
man  happy  till  he  die,"2  occurs  anew  here  :  161 — 3.  Have  it  in  the 
Troiades,  509 — 10  :  and  Andromaelie,  100 — 2.  Solon  probably  conse 
crated  it  in  the  classic  world.  Here  it  is  grounded  on  the  principle  of 
"  grief  "  chequering  life  ;  the  alternations  of  fortune,  common  to  Aga 
memnon  and  Thersites,  Thus  administered,  it  operates  to  restrain 

1  Hor.  de  Arte  Poet.  121—2.     "  S.  P."  in  Brome. 

2  Ecclus.  xi.  28  (30  Vulg.)     St.  Bernard  will  be  found  to  have  acted  on  it : 
De  Obitu  Humberti,  num  5. 
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flattery  and  self-complacency  :  its  highest  reference  is  to  the  general  in 
tegrity  and  moral  termination  of  a  man's  life,  by  which  he  dies  in  the 
peace  of  a  good  conscience,  leaves  an  honourable  name  behind  him,  and 
yet  more  by  which  he  insures  an  invisible,  though  in  no  specific  case, 
except  a  canonised  on«,  to  be  pronounced  a  more  than  probable  eudai- 
monia,  for  the  sole  conclusive  judgment  is  God's,  and  "  no  man  knows 
either  love  or  hatred  from  all  that  is  before  him."i 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  The  sentiments  of  friendship  exchanged  between 
Orestes  and  Pylades  are  noble  and  disinterested.  The  ignorance  of  the 
kinship  on  the  part  of  Orestes  and  Iphigenia  is  skilfully  protracted,  and 
the  denouement  realised.  There  is  some  resemblance  of  this  play  to  the 
Helena,  in  the  arrival  of  the  strangers  and  the  services  of  the  heroines. 
Perhaps  the  plot  would  have  been  improved,  had  Iphigenia  been  made  as 
successful  as  Helen,  so  as  to  supersede  the  introduction  of  the  goddess, 
or  to  use  her  but  to  explain  and  pacify,  not  to  rescue.  "  Nee  Dens  in- 
tersit;"  supernatural  interference  should  be  reserved  for  occasions  of  in 
extricable  complexity  and  indispensable  importance ;  a  universal,  and 
consequently  dramatic  maxim,  which  the  piety  of  Euripides  might  make 
him  prone  to  transgress. 

N.B.  Choruses  not  properly  done,  1234-83.     Reserved  for  recurrence.2 

Electra.  Orestes  is  defensible,  as  in  the  Tauris,  by  the  sanction  of  the 
oracle.  He  is  less  vindictive  and  resolute  than  his  sister,  who  prompts 
him  as  Lady  Macbeth  her  husband.  Clytemnestra's  apology  is  the  sac 
rifice  of  her  daughter  Iphigenia,  which  she  exclusively  attributed  to 
Agamemnon,  and  the  introduction  of  Cassandra;  refuted  by  Electra  as 
effectually  as  Helen's  by  Hecuba  in  the  Troiades.  The  death  of  Aegisthus 
is  terrible,  but  just,  and  well  told. 

Of  incidental  passages  may  be  noticed  the  apostrophe  of  Electra  to 
the  corpse  of  Aegisthus,  eminently  preceptive  ;  the  painful  lamenta 
tions  of  Orestes  and  Electra  descriptive  of  the  murder  of  their  mother, 
1186 — 1241.  The  forbearance  of  the  rustic  is  plausible,  for  his  sentiments 
are  just. 

Alcestis.  The  moral  of  this  exquisite  play  stands  in  contrast  with  that 
of  the  preceding,  where  the  adulteress,  at  first  prosperous,  receives  her 
retribution.  But  Alcestis,  having  made  herself  a  sacrifice  for  her  hus 
band,  is  restored  to  life  and  superior  felicity.  She  is  depicted  as  the 
threefold  model  of  a  faithful  wife,  good  mother,  and  gracious  mistress. 

The  touching  part  of  the  play,  always  to  be  sought  and  found  in  Euri 
pides,  is  the  valedictory  speech  of  Admetus  to  his  wife  :  326 — 68.  Every 
topic  of  tenderness,  appropriate  to  a  husband  on  the  point  of  deprivation, 
is  here  introduced.  It  is,  however,  the  mere  effusion  of  feeling,  for 
Admetus  is  in  general  contemptible,  and  utterly  overthrown  in  argument 
by  Pheres,  his  father.  The  drunkenness  of  Hercules  is  well  described 
by  the  attendant,  but  pardonable  by  his  vigour,  and  redeemed  by  his  ex 
ploit,  to  which  he  is  prompted  by  gratitude  for  the  self-denying  hospitality 
of  Admetus. 

Like  most  other  thoughtful  and  moral  writers,  Euripides  facilitates  the 
intelligence  of  himself  for  him  who  while  he  maintains  comprehension 
shall  exercise  reference. 

Euripides,  of  course,  in  common  with  the  other  great  dramatists  of 
antiquity,  observes  the  unities,  subsequently  sanctioned  by  the  master  of 
poetic  criticism.  They  dreamt  not  of  discarding  them,  adopting  them 

I  Eccles.  ix.  1.    A  text,  that,  whenever  he  reflected  on  it,  made  even  St. 
Bernard  tremble. 
Cf.  ante,  p.  143. 
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instinctively,  as  the  law  of  nature,  the  prescription  of  reason,  and 
the  postulate  of  philosophy.  The  unities  were  established  because 
they  were  right :  they  became  not  right  merely  because  they  were  esta 
blished.  Aristotle  indeed,  if  we  assume  the  treatise  on  Poetry  to  be  his 
or  a  correct  compilation  of  his  principles,  says  nothing  of  place;  but 
fiough  that  he  is  silent  must  be  conceded,  it  is  still  to  be  considered  that 
his  measurement  of  the  desirable  extent  of  tragic  time  by  "  a  single  revo 
lution  of  the  sun"  implies  limitation  of  place  to  the  duration  of  time;1 
whence,  to  shift  the  scene  from  Alexandria  to  Rome  would  be  incongruous- 
Art  for  action,  he  requires  unity,  but  allows  episode,  not  in  the  latitude  of 
«pic,  but  in  subservience  to  unity  of  action.  Aristotle  had  as  much  common 
M.Mise  as  most  men ;  so  also  had  the  dramatists  from  whom  he  deduced 
Iris  theory,  or  regarded  as  his  models  :  yet  such  has  been  the  influence 
>>f  Shakspere,  more  than  English,  European,  that  it  has  long  been  cus 
tomary  for  poets  to  supersede  the  unities  and  critics  to  decry  them,  not 
withstanding  the  classical  models  of  Jonson,  of  Milton,2  and  of  Addisonr 
the  rigorous  and  repeated  rectitude  of  Racine,  the  various  ingenuity,  yet 
unique  order  of  Metastasio,s  and  the  strenuous  vindication,  as  well  as 
the  strict  observance  of  Byron.4  Had  Johnson  when  he  wrote  his  pre 
face  to  the  English  poet,  "deferred  to  that  better  taste  from  which  it  is 
evident  he  was  reluctant  to  part,5  and  instead  of  confronting  Voltaire 
and  humouring  the  partialities  of  Englishmen,  commended  that  ad 
herence  to  the  traditional  arrangement  which  in  his  Irene  he  practised 
himself,  the  innovation  might  have  been  less  successful,  and  the  weight 
«>f  his  authority  reclaiming  England,  and  through  her  indirectly  restrain 
ing  Europe,  have  made  that  of  Aristotle  resume  its  prestige,  and  become 
at  once  irresistible  and  ineradicable.  Is  genius  embarrassed  by  the 
naities  ?  The  resources,  endurance,  and  elasticity  of  genius  are  most 
honourably  exercised,  not  in  the  removal,  but  the  conquest  of  difficulties. 
The  perfection  of  nature  is  its  union  with  art,  so  as  to  disguise  art,  yet 
not  diminish  nature  ;  and  the  excellence  of  art  is  to  imitate  and  ingratiate 
nature,  not  to  exempt  her  from  those  conditions  which  she  has  imposed 
on  herself,  to  contract  space  and  precipitate  time,  to  enact  an  epic  on 
tiie  stage,  or  impart  to  a  play  the  compass  and  variety  of  a  novel  without 
its  opportunity  of  explanation  and  connexion.  When  for  the  moment  I 
say  Nature,  I  mean,  by  whatever  perversion  of  terms,  life  and  action, 
the  real  and  the  probable,  the  contiguous  and  the  consequent,  in  contra 
distinction  to  the  remote,  the  multiform,  the  disconnected,  and  the 
eliimerical ;  the  agency  of  choice,  the  accident  of  circumstance,  but  in 
.subjection  to  the  rule  of  Providence,  the  gravity  of  matter,  the  labour 
of  locomotion,  the  brevity  of  time,  and  the  infirmity  of  man.  These 
are  the  proper  materials  of  dramatic  genius,  which  it  may  combine  or 
iti vent,  but  not  lawfully  or  laudably  distort  or  exaggerate,  lest  it  miss  its 
aim  or  pervert  its  design,  and  amuse  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  at 
tite  cost  of  impairing  his  rationality. 

t  De  Poet.,  cap.  5. 

2  Samson  Agonistes.  Pre-eminent  as  an  antitype  to  the  genius  of  antiquity  ; 
for  so  I  presume  to  characterise  it,  regardless  of  the  severe  and  analytic  cri 
ticism  of  the  English  aristarch  :  Eamller,  Nos.  139-40. 

••«  Metastasio,  in  the  terseness  of  his  dialogue,  the  justness  of  his  morality, 
ths  prevalence  of  his  pathos,  and  the  succession  of  his  incident,  of  the  ancient 
dramatists  most  approximates  Euripides. 

*  Sardanapalns  a  noble  example. 

5  The  desertion  is  conducted  with  such,  dignity  as  to  extenuate  itself  even 
to  the  prejudice  of  an  idolater  of  the  Aristotelian  theory.  In  the  discus 
sion,  as  expressive  of  his  intimidation,  he  employs  a  classical  allusion  derived 
.from  Virgil,  pronounced  by  Parr  one  of  the  noblest  in  literature.  More,  let 
me  observe' impartially,  may  be  found  on  the  construction  of  tragedy  and  the 
iiuity  of  time  in  a  Rambler,' No.  156. 
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Verrinae.1 

*  *  *  Rhetorically,  observe  suspension^  climax,  irony, 

sarcasm,  wit,  severity,  indignation.  Wit  is  denied  of  Demosthenes  by 
Longinus :  Cicero  is  frequent  in  it.  The  classification  is  perfect, 
whether  in  the  whole  or  the  parts,  whether  in  the  selection  of 
subjects  for  each  oration,  or  in  the  discussion  of  every  separate 
subject.  The  principal  division  of  the  Charge  is  fourfold,  regulated 
by  Verres's  offices  of  queestor,  Asiatic  legation,  and  praetorships  urban 
and  Sicilian.  The  oratory  is  of  the  highest  kind,  moving,  vehe 
ment,  indignant,  not  literary  or  epideictic,  not  solicitous  to  teach,  to 
dazzle,  or  to  delight,  but  energetic,  meet  to  inspire,  impel,  enchain,  or  over 
whelm.  Cicero  was  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,3  and  had  not  yet  learnt  to 
fear  or  flatter  men,  or  be  conceited  of  himself.  Therefore  he  is  as  much 
himself  in  the  crimination  of  Verres,  though  supported  by  an  aristocracy 
only  less  abandoned  and  unscrupulous  than  their  client,  as  at  a  later 
period  when  he  assailed  Antony  and  vindicated  the  Republic,  regardless 
of  life,  opinion,  and  applause. 

Burke  in  his  four  days'4  charge  against  Hastings  would  be  an  approach 
to  Cicero  against  Verres,  did  he  not  indulge  in  those  prolonged  sketches 
of  historical  character  to  which  he  is  prone,  especially  in  his  Asiatic 
speeches,  instance  here  the  Laws  of  India  and  the  Maxims  of  Tamer 
lane  ;  which,  however  able,  however  comprehensive,  and  designed  to 
place  his  hearers  and  judges  in  his  own  position  of  view,  are  still  epi  - 
deictic  or  didactic,  ostentatious  or  tedious,  and  brought  on  him  the  im 
putation  of  deviating  from  his  subject : 

"  Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refining. 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining." 

GOLDSMITH. 


No.  10,  page  281 :  Johnson  in  vindication  of  Catholicism. 

"He  spoke,  and  attention  watched  bis  lips:  he  reasoned,  and  conviction 
Closed  his  periods."  EASSELAS. 

ONE  collateral  purpose  in  introducing  this  masterly  mind  so  repeatedly 
in  the  course  of  these  pages  as  to  indicate,  perhaps  contribute  to  impart 
H  respect  for  him  amounting  to  authority,  will  have  been  missed,  if  the 
following  passages  from  his  conversation  be  excepted  from  the  Appendix. 
However  in  part  hostile  or  unfounded,  they  are  of  course  given  in  their 
fulness. 

October  26,  1769.  "  I  proceeded  :  'What  do  you  think,  Sir,  of  Pur 
gatory,  as  believed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  ?'  JOHNSON.  '  Why,  Sir,  it  is 
a  very  harmless  doctrine.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  generality  of 
mankind  are  neither  so  obstinately  wicked  as  to  deserve  everlasting 

1  For  the  use  of  Rugby  School.    Oxford,  1831. 

2  As  Act.  2,  lib.  5,  cap.  5. 

A  Vide  in  Q.  Csecil.  Divin.  c.  21. 
«  Feb.  15,  16,  17,  19:  1788. 
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punishment,  nor  so  good  as  to  merit  being  admitted  into  the  society  of 
blessed  spirits  ;  and  therefore  that  God  is  graciously  pleased  to  allow  of 
a  middle  state,  where  they  may  be  purified  by  certain  degrees  of  suf 
fering.  You  see,  Sir,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  this.' — BOSWELL. 
'  But,  then,  Sir,  their  masses  for  the  dead  ?  '  JOHNSON.  '  Why,  Sir,  if  it 
be  once  established  that  there  are  souls  in  purgatory,  it  is  as"  proper  to 
pray  for  them  as  for  our  brethren  of  mankind  who  are  yet  in  this  life.' — 
BOSWELL.  '  The  idolatry  of  the  mass  ?'  JOHNSON.  '  Sir,  there  is  no  idolatry 
in  the  mass.  They  believe  God  to  be  there,  and  they  adore  Him.' — Bos*- 
WELL.  '  The  worship  of  saints  ?'  JOHNSON.  '  Sir,  they  do  not  worship 
saints  :  they  invoke  them  ;  they  only  ask  their  prayers.  I  am  talking  all 
this  time  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  I  grant  you  that,  in 
practice,  purgatory  is  made  a  lucrative  imposition,  and  that  the  people  do 
become  idolatrous  as  they  recommend  themselves  to  the  tutelary  protec 
tion  of  particular  saints.  I  think  their  giving  the  Sacrament  only  in 
one  kind  is  criminal,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  express  institution  of 
Christ,  and  I  wonder  how  the  Council  of  Trent  admitted  it.1 — BOSWELL. 
1  Confession  ?  '  JOHNSON.  '  Why,  I  don't  know  but  that  is  a  good  thing. 
The  Scripture  says,  "  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,"  and  the  priests 
confess  as  well  as  the  laity.  Then  it  must  be  considered  that  their  ab 
solution  is  only  upon  repentance,  and  often  upon  penance  also.  You  think 
your  sins  may  be  forgiven  without  penance,  upon  repentance  alone.' 

"  I  thus  ventured  to  mention  all  the  common  objections  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  I  might  hear  so  great  a  man  upon  them. 
What  he  said  is  here  accurately  recorded.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that 
if  one  had  taken  the  other  side,  he  might  have  reasoned  differently. 

"  I  must  however  mention  that  he  had  a  respect  for  tfte  old  religion,  as 
the  mild  Melanethon  called  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  even 
while  he  was  exerting  himself  for  its  reformation  in  some  particulars. 
Sir  William  Scott  (Lord  Stowell)  informs  me  that  he  heard  Johnson  say, 
'  A  man  who  is  converted  from  Protestantism  to  Popery  may  be  sincere  : 
lie  parts  with  nothing  ;  he  only  is  superadding  to  what  he  already  had. 
But  a  convert  from  Popery  to  Protestantism  gives  up  so  much  of  what  he 
has  held  as  sacred  as  anything  that  he  retains, — there  is  so  much  lacer 
ation  of  mind  in  such  a  conversion, — that  it  cannot  be  lasting.'  The 
truth  of  this  reflection  may  be  confirmed  by  many  and  eminent  instances, 
some  of  which  will  be  familiar  to  most  of  my  readers."2 

June  10.  1784.  "  He  (Johnson)  argued  in  defence  of  some  of  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  to  the  giving  of  the  bread 
only  to  the  laity,  he  said,  '  They  may  think  that  in  what  is  merely  ritual, 

1  The  objection  is  too  serious  to  be  overlooked.    Let  therefore  the  solution 
be  recalled  or  re-examined,  pages  229 — 41,  not  perhaps  the  least  useful  or 
most  worthless  part  of  the  volume. 

2  Gibbon,  to  whom  Boswell  may  be  supposed  partly  to  allude,  is  scarcely 
a  fair  instance  of  the  Doctor's  position,  for  he  did  not  begin  with  Popery, 
though  he  parted  with  it  and  resumed  Protestantism,  whence  he  descended 
to  scepticism,  so  as  to  have  shifted  in  all  three  times.     Rather,  he  may 
illustrate  the  effect  of  religious  differences  in  unsettling,  and  finally  perver 
ting  a  noble  mind,  antecedently  disposed  to  venerate  religion,  explore  truth, 
and  balance  probability,  without  regard  to  prepossession,  assumption,  or 
opinion.    Had  he  therefore  remained  where  Bossuet  posited  him,  he  might 
have  done   more  than  even  that  great  controversialist  to  expose  "varia 
tion"  and  resuscitate  unity,  to  repair  the  breaches  of  the  Church  and  add  to 
her  fortifications.    Alas,th'at  English  historians,  so  able,  usually  so  equitable, 
should  yet  be  so  anticatholic,  or  even  so   unchristian,  and  disserve  that 
cause,  to  elucidate  and  aggrandise  which  should  be  the  aim  of  philosophy 
and  the  end  of  history  ! 
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deviations  from  the  primitive  mode  may  be  admitted  on  the  ground  of 
convenience  ;  and  I  think  they  are  as  well  warranted  to  make  this  alter 
ation,  as  we  are  to  substitute  sprinkling  in  the  room  of  the  ancient 
baptism.' — As  to  the  invocation  of  saints,  he  said,  '  Though  I  do  not 
think  it  authorised,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Communion  of  Saints  in 
the  Creed  means  the  communion  with  the  saints  in  heaven,  as  connected 
with  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.i — He  admitted  the  influence  of  evil 
spirits  upon  our  minds,  and  said,  '  Nobody  who  believes  the  New  Testa 
ment  can  deny  it.'  "1 


No.  11,  page  330 :  Hall's  /Satire  on  Simony. 

Saw'st  thou  ever  Siquis  patch'd  on  Paul's  Church  doore, 

To  seeke  some  vacant  vicarage  before  ? 

Who  wants  a  churchman  that  can  service  say, 

Read  fast  and  f aire  his  monthly  homiley  ? 

And  wed  and  bury,  and  make  christen-soules  ? 

Come  to  the  left-side  alley  of  Saint  Poules. 

Thou  servile  foole,  why  could'st  thou  not  repaire 

To  buy  a  benefice  at  steeple-faire  ? 

There  moughtest  thou,  for  but  a  slender  price, 

Advowson  thee  with  some  fat  benefice : 

Or  if  thee  list  not  waite  for  dead  men's  shoon, 

Nor  pray  each  morn  th'  incumbents  daies  were  done : 

A  thousand  patrons  thither  ready  bring. 

Their  new-f  alne  churches  to  the  chaffering ; 

Stake  three  yeares  stipend  ;  no  man  asketh  more  : 

Go  take  possession  of  the  church-porch  doore, 

And  ring  thy  bells  ;  lucke  stroken  in  thy  fist : 

The  parsonage  is  thine,  or  ere  thou  wist. 

Saint  Fooles  of  Gotam  mought  thy  parish  be 

For  this  thy  base  and  servile  symonie. 


1  Johnson  might  possibly  by  this  time,  half  a  year  before  his  dissolution, 
regret  the  keen  personal  ridicule  with  which  he  had  treated  Jenyns  in  one 
of  his  most  elaborate  productions,  the  Review  of  that  ingenious  author's 
Free  Enquiry,  where  the  existence  of  natural  evil  is  put  partly  on  this  foun 
dation,  demoniacal  agency,  and  in  some  proof  of  the  position  appeal  made 
to  the  tradition  of  nations  and  the  testimony  of  Scripture. 

Jenyns  theorises,— Numberless  beings  intermediate  to  man  and  the  First 
Cause,  who  have  power  to  deceive,  torment,  or  destroy  us,  but  accountable 
like  ourselves  to  one  common  Lord  and  Father  of  all  :  Enquiry,  Letter  3, 
near  the  end.  Jenyns  might  have  added  the  angelic  agency,  not  less  founded, 
in  counteraction  of  the  demoniacal ;  for  the  one  should  always  be  mentioned 
or  at  least  understood  in  concomitance  with  the  other,  to  the  honour  of  God, 
and  the  alleviation  of  terror  or  the  infusion  of  confidence  in  behalf  of  a 
creature  like  man  less  endowed  with  power  and  intelligence.  See  ante,  page 
190. 
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No.  12,  page  488  :  Love  of  Jesus :  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

"  Di'igantur  omnes  propter  Jesum,  Jesus  autem  propter  geipsum." 

De  Imit.  Chritfi 
Love  all  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  but  Jesus  for  his  own  sake. 

"  O  Deus  !  ego  amo  te  : 
Nee  amo  te,  ut  salves  me, 
Aut  quia  non  amantes  te 
-<Eterno  punis  igne. 

Tu,  tu,  mi  Jesn,  totttm  me 
Amplexus  es  in  cruce. 
Tulisti  clavos,  lanceam, 
Multamque  ignominiam ; 
Innumeros  dolores, 
Sudores  et  angores, 
Ac  mortem :  et  hsee  propter  me, 
Ac  pro  me  peccatore. 

"  Cur  igitur  non  amem  te, 
O  Jesu  amantissime  ? 
Non  ut  in  coelo  salves  me, 
Aut  ne  aeteimum  damnes  me, 
Nee  preemii  ullius  spe : 
Sed  sicut  tu  amasti  me, 
Sic  amo  et  amabo  te : 
Solum  quia  Rex  meus  es, 
Et  solum  quia  Deus  es.     Amen/' 


My  God,  thy  servant  loveth  thee : 
Nor  love  I,  that  thou  may'st  save  me  ; 
Or  since  those  that  to  love  decline, 
Thou  mak'st  in  hell  for  ever  pine. 

Thou,  thou,  my  Jesus,  wholly  me 

Hast  folded  in  on  Calvary  ; 

Sustained  the  scourge,  the  nails,  the  spear, 

And  many  a  contemptuous-  sneer, 

Innumerable  pains  and  toils, 

And  sweats,  and  anguishes,  and  soils, 

And  death  itself  :  and  these  for  my 

Soul  deep  imbrued  with  scarlet  dye. 

Why  then  should  I  not  yield  my  heart 
"From  such  a  lover  ne'er  to  part  ? 
Not  that  in  heaven  thoa  may'st  save, 
Or  rescue  from  the  second  grave, 
Or  in  thy  pleasures'  torrent  lave  : 
But  as  thou  freely  hast  loved  me, 
So  love  I  thee,  and  will  love  thee, 
Only  since  thou  the  monarch  art, 
The'  God,  the  portion  of  my  heart- 
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No.  13,  page  495 :  Prayers  of  Laud  and  Johnson. 

**  Roga  bonam  mentem,  bonam  valetudinem  animi,  deinde  corporis." 

S-enecce  Ep.  10. 

Pray  for  a  good  heart,  a  sound  mind,  and  a  healthy  body, 

Laud. 
PRO  DONIS. 

*'  Give  unto  me,  O  Lord,  I  humbly  beseech  Thee,  a  wise,  a  sober,  a 
patient  understanding;  a  devout,  a  religious,  a  courageous  heart;  chaste 
and  temperate  reins  and  thought ;  a  soul  full  of  devotion  to  do  Thee 
service ;  strength  against  all  temptations,  especially  the  temptations  of —  ; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 


GRATIARUM  ACTIO, 

"  O  Lord,  I  give  Thee  humhle  and  hearty  thanks,  increase  my  thank 
fulness,  (forgive  my  unthankfulness),  I  beseech  Thee,  for  all  benefits 
and  blessings,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  which  in  the  riches  of  Thy 
great  (and  most  unmerited)  mercy  Thou  hast  liberally  poured  down  upon 
me,  but  especially  spiritual.  Lord,  let  me  not  live  but  to  praise  mid 
magnify  Thy  glorious  Name.  Particularly  I  give  Thee  most  unfeigned 
thanks  for  my  preservation  from  the  time  of  my  birth  to  the  present 

moment,  for .     For  bringing  me  safe  to  the  beginning  (close)  of  this 

day,  in  which  and  all  the  days  (and  nights)  of  my  life,  I  humbly  beseech 
Thee,  preserve  me  from  sin  and  from  danger,  in  soul  and  in  body,  that 
all  my  thoughts,  words,  afid  works,  may  tend  to  the  honour  and  glory  of 
Thy  Name,  the  good  of  Thy  Church,  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  the 
ealvation  of  nay  soui  in  the  day  of  my  appearance  and  account  to  be 
made  before  Thee,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  only  Saviour  and  Redeemer- 
Amen." 


IN  adaptation  to  a  culpable  state  of  things  in  England,  of  long  standing, 
but,  as  deserves  remark,  recent  increase,  and  as  conducive  to  the  most 
efficient  form  of  its  correction,  a  religious  one,  the  following  prayer  is 
introduced : — 

PRO  SERVIS. 

"  Gracious  Father,  bless  my  servants  and  make  them  Thine ;  give 
them  grace  to  serve  Thee  first,  then  me,  with  faithfulness,  soberness, 
and  diligence.  Make  me  ever  willing,  and  in  some  measure  able,  to 
repay  unto  them  the  time  and  the  strength  which  they  either  have 
(spent)  or  shall  spend  to  do  me  service,  even  for  Jesus  Christ  His  sake. 
Amen." 
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Johnson. 
FOE  A  BLESSING  ON  HIS  STUDIES  AND  ENDEAVOUES. 

"  O  God,  who  hast  ordained  that  whatever  is  to  be  desired  should  be 
sought  by  labour,  and  who  by  Thy  blessing  bringest  honest  labour  to 
good  effect ;  look  with  mercy  upon  my  studies  and  endeavours.  Grant 
me,  O  Lord,  to  design  only  what  is  lawful  and  right ;  and  afford  me 
calmness  of  mind  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  that  I  may  so  do  Thy  will 
in  this  short  life,  as  to  obtain  happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 


ON  THE  EAMBLEE. 

"  Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  things,  without  whose  help  all 
labour  is  ineffectual,  and  without  whose  grace  all  wisdom  is  folly  ;  grant 
I  beseech  Thee,  that  in  this  my  undertaking  Thy  Holy  Spirit  may  not  be 
withheld  from  me,  but  that  I  may  promote  Thy  glory,  and  the  salvation 
both  of  myself  and  others.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Amen." 


FOE  TEMPEEANCE. 

"  O  Lord,  without  whose  help  all  the  purposes  of  man  are  vain,  enable 
me  to  use  such  temperance  as  may  heal  my  body,  strengthen  my  mind, 
and  enable  me  to  serve  Thee.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour.  Amen." 


ON  HIS  BIETHDAY. 

"  Almighty  God,  my  Creator  and  Preserver,  who  hast  permitted  me  to 
begin  another  year,  look  with  mercy  upon  my  wretchedness  and  frailty, 
Rectify  my  thoughts,  relieve  my  perplexities,  strengthen  my  purposes, 
and  reform  my  doings.  Let  increase  of  years  bring  increase  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity.  Grant  me  diligence  in  whatever  work  Thy  providence 
shall  appoint  me.  Take  not  from  me  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  let  me  pass 
the  remainder  of  the  days  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  in  Thy  fear 
and  to  Thy  glory  ;  and  when  it  shall  be  Thy  good  pleasure  to  call  me 
hence,  grant  me,  O  Lord,  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  and  receive  me  to 
everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 

[Well  to  use  for  an  octave  or  a  fortnight.] 


Bishop  Taylor. 
FOE  A  HOLY  INTENTION. 


"  O  God,  who  hast  made  all  things  for  man  and  man  for  Thy  glory, 
sanctify  my  body  and  soul,  my  thoughts  and  my  intentions,  my  words 
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and  actions,  that  whatsoever  I  shall  think,  or  speak,  or  do,  may  be  by  me 
designed  to  the  glorification  of  Thy  Name,  and  by  Thy  blessing  it  may 
be  effective  and  successful  in  the  work  of  God,  according  as  it  can  be 
capable.  Lord,  turn  my  necessities  into  virtue,  the  works  of  nature  into 
the  works  of  grace,  by  making  them  orderly,  regular,  temperate,  subor 
dinate,  and  profitable  to  ends  beyond  their  own  proper  efficacy  ;  and  let 
no  pride  or  self-seeking,  no  covetousness  or  revenge,  no  impure  mixture 
or  unhandsome  purpose,  no  little  ends  or  low  imaginations,  pollute  my 
spirit,  and  unhallow  any  of  my  words  and  actions  ;  but  let  my  body  be  a 
servant  of  my  spirit,  and  both  body  and  spirit  servants  of  Jesus ;  that 
doing  all  things  for  Thy  glory  here,  I  may  be  partaker  of  Thy  glory 
hereafter  :  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 


No.  14. 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  AUTHOR  AND  A  CLERGY 
MAN  OF  THE  NEW  SCHOOL. 

"  Recte  is  dicitur  laudare  sese,  cui  nemo  alius  contigit  laudator." 

ERASMUS. 

He,  the  products  of  whose  honest  industry  are  not  noticed  amid  the  showy 
and  numberless  commodities  of  a  crowded  and  tumultuous  market,  may 
without  imputation  cry  them,  so  he  do  it  with  modesty  and  truth. 

THE  subjoined  Correspondence,  though  not  intimated  for  insertion  into 
the  Appendix  on  any  preceding  page,1  it  is  thought  advisable  to  print,  as 
it  may  aid  in  illustrating  various  topics  incident  to  the  volume,  the  posi 
tion  or  opinions  of  religious  parties  or  persons,  some  circumstances  of 
possible  interest  affecting  the  author  himself  or  his  production,and  finally, 
that  great  machinery  instituted  by  the  Almighty  for  the  well-being  of 
men,  the  communication  of  truth,  and  the  conservation  of  things. 

It  will  be  proper  to  inform  the  reader  that  the  principal  title  of  the 
work  in  the  first  edition  was  Stromata  Procatholica,  which,  as  found  un 
intelligible  to  many,  it  is  determined  after  much  hesitation  to  supersede 
by  one  more  accessible  to  popular  apprehension.  Should  the  new  be 
more  pretending,  it  may  yet  be  supported  by  the  contents  of  the  book, 
and  capable  of  apology  from  the  taste  and  practice  of  the  age,  which 
relishes  audacity  though  allied  to  impertinence.  But  the  new  has  also  a 
propriety  in  antithesis  to  the  Box  of  evils  which  the  reader  may  recol 
lect  to  have  observed  early  opened  and  enumerated.2  How  far  the  author, 
for  one,  has  contributed  to  fulfil  the  prophetic  precedent  in  the  adminis 
tration  of  an  antidote,  let  others  determine.8  Such  are  the  additions  to 
the  former  issue,  such  the  price  at  which  the  present  is  sold,  as,  though 
a  new  name  is  affixed,  to  give  right  to  exemption  from  imputation  of  the 

1  The  allusions  to  it  in  the  Preface  are  in  one  view  not  properly  antecedent, 
and  imply  its  pre-existence  in  the  actual  composition  of  the  volume. 

2  See  Postscript,  tupra,  page  37  sq. 
»  Ibidem,  page  46. 
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caprice  of  vanity,  the  tricks  of  authorship,  or  the  meanness  of  interest, 
whatever  the  solicitude  to  circulate  the  work,  lest  so  much  love's  labour 
should  be  lost. 

The  statements,  remarks,  or  inquiries  of  the  author's  correspondent 
will  either  be  presented  in  full,  distinguished  by  the  double  commas,  or  be 
sufficiently  appreciable  from  the  comments  or  replies  elicited  by  them. 

December  11,  1864. 

Dear 

I  have  hitherto  had  little  heart  to  answer  your  letter,  which  having 
put  aside  and  now  taking  up  I  am  surprised  to  observe  its  date,  the 
first  of  last  month.  My  indisposition  to  reply  has  arisen,  not  from 
regret  at  the  course  I  have  pursued  in  joining  the  Catholics,  or  in 
publishing  a  book  of  that  peculiar  construction,  but  that  you  should 
regard  the  latter  as  equivocal,  or  its  author  as  desiring  anything  else 
than  a  reduction,  as  far  as  he  can  contribute  to  it,  of  public  opinion  to 
an  identity  with  his  own,  which  is  aversion  from  the  Reformation  as 
Protestants  realised  it,  and  re-frequentation  of  the  old  paths.  I  may 
observe  collaterally  that  in  a  former  letter  you  censure  that  aversion, 
which  you  then  seemed  to  consider  unequivocally  indicated  :  justly,  for 
if  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  pervades  the  work,  often  in  terms, 
always  in  essence.  It  is  true,  as  you  conceive,  that  I  could  have  incurred 
less  offense,  or  divulged  less  unpleasing  Stromata  ;  but  this  formed  no 
part  of  my  aim,  either  as  regarded  the  common  public  or  my  personal 
friends.  My  aim  was,  primarily,  to  state  such  convictions  or  conclusions 
as  I  had  attained  ;  and  secondarily  to  inform  my  friends,  and  such  others 
as  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  me,  of  an  abandonment  of  my  old 
position,  and  of  some  principal  reasons  on  which  it  was  founded.  The 
mode  of  doing  so  was  multiform,  perhaps  eccentric  :  it  was  nevertheless 
adopted  deliberately  or  necessitated  by  circumstance.  Some  accidental 
matter  may  also  have  been  introduced  not  applicable  to  either  object, 
but  even  it,  while  designed  to  impart  interest  to  the  volume  or  extend 
its  circuit,  will  commonly  be  found  to  subserve  the  cause  of  religion  or 
morality. 

Speaking  of  the  work  in  general,  you  admit  that  there  is  some  "  gold," 
rather  wheat,  mingled  with  its  "chaff."  What  you  term  chaff,  I  find 
others  who  once  thought  as  I  did,  and  as  perhaps  in  part  you  still  think, 
designate  substantial  verities  or  solid  truths.  The  synonyms  are  their 
own,  though  not  used  on  the  same  occasion  by  the  same  individual. 
l>  Perhaps,"  I  say,  because  you  now  openly  declare  yourself  an  adherent 
of  the  Broad  Church,  an  ambiguous  designation  of  a  perilous  party. 
That  such  you  are  I  have  long  felt  and  sometimes  said  :  I  had  it  in  mind 
in  one  part  of  the  Letter  on  Swedenborg  ;i  I  regret  the  fact,  since  I 
at  least  had  much  rather  you  had  remained  Evangelical,  for  the  Broad 
Church,  if  allowed  to  proceed,  as  seems  probable,  will  undermine,  not 
only  what  little  Catholicism,  but  what  of  the  old  Scripture  Christianity 
remains  in  the  Establishment.  Then  surely  there  will  be  a  great  deal 
more  "  chaff'."  if  not  in  your,  in  my  sense  of  the  metaphor.  At  the  same 
time  I  admit  that  the  Broad  Church  represents  the  true  progress  of  Pro 
testantism,  and  that  he  who,  Anglican,  would  act  logically,  should  enter 
it.  Consequently,  so  far  your  conduct  is  not  censurable,  however 
lamentable.  We  have  both,  therefore,  it  seems,  moved  from  our  original 
position,  the  difference  being  that  you  have  descended,  I  have  ascended. 
Yet  had  I  descended  as  low  as  Holyoake,  there  would  probably  have  been 
less  offense  given  to  our  mutual  friends,  such  is  the  remarkable  hostility 

1  See  ante,  page  388. 
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to  "  Popery,"  in  comparison  of  any  other  persuasion,  since  tnat  signifi 
cant  yet  complimentary  nickname  was  introduced.  Your  act  may  excite 
a  little  remark :  it  provokes  no  aversion.  Mine,  if  possibly  it  can  be 
pardoned,  and  do  not  alienate,  as  there  are  already  some  symptoms,  will 
reflect  lasting  dishonour  on  its  agent,  as  a  renegade,  a  fool,  a  madman,  a 
monk,  or  a  misanthropist.  Relinquishment  of  position,  denial  of  in 
terest  and  prospect  will  have  been  vain,  vain  the  plea  of  conscience  and 
conviction,  vain  the  character  and  conduct  of  a  life,  vain  the  deliberation 
of  movement  and  the  array  of  reason,  to  prevent  misinterpretation  and 
aspersion,  aversion  and  contempt.  Be  it  so.  For  such  an  event,  long 
foreseen,1 1  trust  I  am  prepared,  so  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  endure  the 
evil,  but  to  overcome  it  with  good. 

As  to  the  reviewers,  I  had  hoped  there  was  something  scholarlike, 
ratiocinative,  and  even  original  in  the  work  to  induce  them  to  notice  it. 
I  mean  of  course  the  Protestant  reviewers,  for  their  opposites  have  not 
quite  neglected  me,  Disappointed  up  to  that  time,  I  issued  the  tract2  you 
received,  as  a  mode  of  memorialising  them,  conscious  while  I  did  so  that 
the  effect  might  rather  be  to  harden  them  in  their  silence.  However,  if 
so,  I  could  not  fare  worse,  while  I  rendered  the  construction  of  the 
work  itself  more  intelligible  or  less  objectionable.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  primary  aim  of  the  tract  has  been  realised.  My  own 
arguments  of  course  I  think  incontrovertible,  and  therefore  naturally 
incline  to  an  opinion  that  the  silence  of  these  reviewers,  if  as  seems  proba 
ble  it  be  the  case,  emanates  from  a  consciousness  of  inability  to  solve 
them,  or  a  dread  of  promulgating  them  should  they  so  much  as  mention 
their  vehicle.  By  silence,  or,  as  it  may  otherwise  be  termed,  neglect, 
they  know  they  are  secure  against  committing  themselves,  and  most 
sure  of  wounding  or  annihilating  the  object  of  their  aversion.  Like  a 
sword,  it  serves  a  double  purpose,  of  warding  and  striking.  They  will 
yet  probably  use  the  book  for  their  own  purposes,  as  there  is  much  open 
and  available,  if  not  also  new  and  forcible  matter  in  it ;  but  they  will  do 
so  without  acknowledgment  of  the  source  of  utility  ;  while  the  Index 
will  help  them,  so  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  perusal.  They  may 
even  in  the  same  manner  employ  the  controversial  part  of  it  in  sub 
serviency  to  the  display  of  their  intelligence,  not  to  subdue  prejudice  or 
propagate  truth.  Plagiarism  is  now  no  sin,  nor  disclamation  any  virtue  ; 
and  the  plumage  of  the  peacock  daily  decorates  the  daw,  without  exciting 
the  scorn  of  the  spectator,  though  it  is  more  likely  to  escape  his  det?c- 
tion,  and  to  be  known  only  to  the  plundered  party. 

The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  critical  or  general,  literary 
or  social,  to  speak  candidly,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  have  given  me  the 
encouragement  I  deserved  after  such  cost,  labour,  and  devotion  to  their 
cause  :  in  contrariety,  if  so,  to  their  own  interest.  Yet  the  title  and 
construction,  the  severity,  plainness,  and  boldness  of  the  work,  with 
other  causes  of  which  perhaps  I  am  not  cognisant,  or  which  I  should 
naturally,  not  philosophically,  be  reluctant  to  entertain,  may  have  im 
peded  its  success,  its  notice,  purchase,  and  perusal,  in  this  quarter  of  the 
religious  world. 

To  close  this  topic  of  publication  and  with  it  the  letter ;  after  all,  the 
real  or  comprehensive  reason  of  the  reception  thus  far  encountered  by 

1  I  might  profit  by  the  precedent  of  my  other  self:   see  ante,  page  159 
cum  141. 

2  Eejected  Addresses  :  or,  Essay  at  a  Review  of  a  work  lately  published, 
entitled  Stromata  Procatholica ;  designed  to  show  the  possibility  of  noticing 
it  in  a  Protestant  paper  or  periodical,  without  dishonour  to  itself  or  injustice 
to  its  subject ;  the  same  also  constituting  a  Key  to  the  substance  of  tho 
work.    By  Another  Self.    (August)  1864. 
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me  may  be  one  somewhat  intimated  by  a  bookseller,  that  whereas  in  this 
country  the  Protestants  are  many,  rich,  powerful,  and  elevated,  the 
Catholics  are  few,  poor,  feeble,  and  depressed  ;  consequent  to  which,  the 
one  party,  confident  in  the  prevalence  as  indicative  of  the  justice  of  its 
cause,  repudiates  whatever  shall  pretend  to  reprove  and  illuminate  it, 
the  other,  its  infused  humility  developed  or  promoted  by  the  force  of 
circumstance,  depends  rather  on  Divine  resources,  than  the  efficacy  of 
books  and  adventitious  aids,  to  sustain  its  spirit,  augment  its  numbers, 
and  accomplish  its  extrication.  Catholic  services  are  indeed  costly  and 
magnificent,  Catholic  institutions  numerous  and  liberal:  it  is  because 
their  frequenters  spend  more  upon  their  Saviour,  and  less  upon  them 
selves  ;  but  it  follows  that  they  have  little  to  spare  for  accidental  pur 
poses. 


April  8,  1865. 

Dear , 

*  *  * 

I  now  once  more  approach  a  more  serious  subject,  our  theological 
versatility.  That  your  sentiments  had  undergone  a  change  was  percep 
tible  many  years  ago,  and  I  could  date  the  manifestation.  You  had,  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  lost  your  evangelical  suavity,  and  were  become  random, 
bold,  and  secular,  both  in  thought  and  expression.  Still  my  hope  was 
that  you  were  becoming  more  orthodox,  till  your  devoted  partiality  to 
Maurice,1  with  other  indications,  led  me  to  be  apprehensive  of  a  tendency 
to  free  thinking  and  disquisition  in  matters  not  defined  with  precision  or 
defended  by  penalties,  and  of  a  preference  for  innovation  in  interpreting 
them  before  tradition,  or  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  for  "pro 
gress,"  as  it  is  termed,  without  regard  to  past  persuasion,  which  progress 
therefore  is  in  reality  change,  if  it  be  not  rather  declension  and  descent. 

At  the  same  time  you  will  observe  I  have  been  throughout  very  cautious 
in  pronouncing  upon  you  whether  in  my  own  mind  or  in  communication 
with  others.  Now  however  I  am  at  liberty  to  do  so  openly,  as  you  avow 
your  adhesion  to  a  party  which  since  the  reaction  against  Tractarianism 
has  put  on  a  bold  face,  conscious  that  it  is  the  proper  representative  of 
progressive  Protestantism  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment.  It  will 
put  on  a  bolder,  for  the  law  sanctions  it,  as  well  as  the  higher  intellect 
of  the  nation.  Nay,  it  has  already  passed  beyond  questions  somewhat 
speculative,  and  attacked  opinions  thought  to  have  been  ascertained.  It 
has  even  ventured  to  canvass  some  of  the  most  important  facts  of  Scrip 
ture,  which  shaken  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  subversion  of  the  theology. 
All  this  it  does  under  a  pretense  of  larger  intelligence,  as  if  a  revela 
tion  from  God  could  be  other  than  uniform,  identical,  and  definite,  or 
our  Christianity,  to  be  genuine,  could  differ  from  that  of  antiquity. 
Such  being  its  declared  character  and  conduct,  I  cannot  but  deeply  regret 
that  you  should  profess  yourself  a  partisan,  at  a  time  when  you  should 
rather  have  retracted  that  leaning  towards  it  which  five,  ten,  or  twenty 
years  ago  was  natural  or  pardonable. 

But  you  suppose  that  even  I  shall  ultimately  join  it.  How  can  you 
fancy  so  ?  It  it  that  you  think  me  changeable,  because  I  have  lately 
given  allegiance  to  the  sole  legitimate  form  of  organised  Christianity, 
the  sole  security  for  the  retention  of  revealed  truth  and  order  in  the 
world  ?  The  act  was  not  precipitate,  as  you  may  infer  from  what  voa 
will  perhaps  admit  to  be  my  general  character,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
book  I  have  written  or  the  severe  study  which  preceded  it.  I  am  indeed 
"  tenacious,"  as  you  and  others  impute  to  me,  that  is,  of  my  conclusions: 

i  Frederick,  the  universalist. 
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the  reason  is,  because,  though  perhaps  instinctively  grasped,  they  have 
been  deliberately  ascertained.  But  neither  was  that  act  so  properly 
change  as  expansion.  The  mind  consequently  has  sustained  no  shock 
from  this  quarter,  calculated  to  enfeeble  its  energies  or  alter  its  disposi 
tion.  If  possibly  its  vigour,  or  rather  promptitude  be  less,  that  is  owing 
to  other  causes,  necessary,  voluntary,  or  accidental,  to  sedentary  pursuits 
and  diminished  contact  with  the  world,  to  advance  of  years  and  ascetic 
habits.  Such  a  defect  however,  if  real,  is  more  than  compensated  by  other 
advantages,  to  which  I  cannot  now  more  than  allude.  At  any  rate  the  act 
in  question  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  any  foundation  for  a  habit  of 
mutability,  especially  such  a  one  as  should  make  me  shift  from  dogma 
tism  to  doubting.  It  was  but  progressive  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
for  as  other  publications  may  show,  one  of  them  elaborate,  all  theological, 
my  sentiments  during  the  entire  period  of  my  clerical  career,  were  as 
Catholic  as  the  Prayer-book  plainly  understood  allowed  them  to  be.  Thus, 
I  might  recommend  confession  in  peculiar  cases,  as  of  aggrieved  con 
science,  but  without  exacting  it.  Again,  I  might  eulogise  Anglican 
sisterhoods,  as  during  the  progress  of  the  Kussian  war,  but  without  the 
vows  of  celibacy  and  poverty,  or  more  than  obedience,  while  the  votary 
should  choose  to  continue  such  ;  obedience,  in  other  words,  the  obser 
vance  of  rule,  because  that  is  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  and  per 
manence  of  whatever  establishment.  When  my  sentiments  became 
incompatible  with  honest  interpretation  of  the  Prayer-book,  I  resigned 
office  and  refused  preferment.  But  perhaps  you  think  of  what  is  going 
on  or  hereafter  to  be  realised  in  Italy,  perhaps  in  Europe,  to  the  detri 
ment  and  degradation  of  the  Church,  which  may  certainly  have  the  effect 
of  alienatimg  the  affections  of  those  who  estimate  a  divine  institution 
by  externals :  my  estimate  is  not  such,  and  that  is  here  all  my  reply. 
Next,  it  may  occur  to  you  that  independent  on  the  two  preceding  con 
siderations,  a  love  of  change  and  mode  of  measuring  intrinsic  worth  by 
appearances,  scepticism  is  at  some  time  incident  to  a  speculative  mind, 
especially  should  it  be  a  Protestant  one  :  I  believe  it,  but  I  have  en 
countered  that  storm  long  ago  and  weathered  it,  nor  is  any  new  objec 
tion  or  discovery  likely  to  disturb  him  who  shall  have  examined  and 
adjudicated  the  old.  If  he  cannot  solve,  he  can  wait  for  solution,  as  his 
predecessors  treated  difficulties  since  solved,  but  in  their  day  insoluble 
and  proportionally  not  less  great :  they  did  not  suffer  their  confidence  in 
ascertained  truth  to  be  shaken,  or  more  than  tried.  Besides,  the  greatest 
of  all  difficulties  are  inexistent  to  what  is  indubitably  revealed ;  I  may 
even  say,  to  what  is  known  by  nature  and  testified  by  sense  :  so  that  one 
must  either  accept  what  is  sufficiently  grounded  on  moral  evidence  and 
intuitive  persuasion,  or  become  a  universal  sceptic.  He  who  looks  too 
closely  into  principles,  motives,  circumstances,  and  antecedents,  will  find 
that  even  mathematical  axioms  and  the  decalogue  may  be  disputed,  that 
rectitude  is  selfishness  and  turpitude  insanity,  and  consequently  that 
man  is  alike  incapable  of  discovering  truth  and  acting  responsibly,  if 
indeed  truth  and  responsibility  have  any  being  in  the  constitution  of 
things. 

Again,  you  adduce  St.  Paul,  Rom  viii.,  Eph.  i. — iii.,  Col.  i.,rii.,  as  con- 
victive  to  any  impartial  mind  of  a  comprehensive  Church  and  destructive 
of  a  definite.  Do  you  suppose  such  passages,  among  the  most  sublime 
in  Scripture,  are  not  rationally  reconcilable  with  the  Catholic  theory  ? 
Bead  its  great  expositors,  read  specifically  St.  Thomas  on  St.  Paul,  or 
read  even  such  less  biased  Fathers  approved  by  Anglicans,  as  Augustine, 
Chrysostom,  and  Jerome.  There  is  nothing*  in  St.  Paul,  intelligently 
understood,  repugnant  to  that  theory  ;  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  much 
vindicatory  of  it,  for  instance,  the  first  sixteen  verses  in  the  fourth  chap- 
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ter  of  the  second  epistle  above-named.  I  have  referred  twice  to  it  in  the 
Stromata,  as  you  may,  if  you  please,  readily  find  hy  the  Scripture  Index. 
The  second  occasion  was  in  the  Letter  to  you  on  the  founder  of  the  new 
Jerusalem.  Many  other  passages  might  he  pleaded  from  St.  Paul  to  the 
same  purpose,  more  especially  from  what  may  he  denominated  his  Ordinal 
epistles  ;  those,  namely,  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  where  he  indicates  the 
dependence  of  "sound  doctrine,"  not  on  Scripture,  though  he  highly 
prizes  it ;  not  on  Scripture,  "  privately,"  to  borrow  the  expression  of 
another  apostle,!  that  is,  fancifully,  wilfully,  individually  interpreted, 
without  reference  to  reception,  authority,  context,  or  analogy ;  but  on  a 
chosen,  moral,  and  orthodox  priesthood,  deferential  to  the  instruction 
it  had  derived  by  tradition  from  its  predecessors,  so  as  to  conserve 
and  constitute  one  chain  of  uniform  and  consistent  doctrine,  and  not 
make  the  Church  of  Christ  contemptible  by  variation.  Pardon  me  if 
here  I  observe  in  conclusion  that  you  designate  that  eminent  apostle  "  a 
gifted  Christian,"  which  sounds  Broad,  and  seems  to  partake  of  that 
enlarged  view  which  would  identify  sacred  prophecy  with  keener  perspi 
cacity,  not  supernatural  illumination,  and  even  regard  Jesus  Himself  as 
little  more  than  a  philanthropist,  of  more  scope  indeed  and  daring  than 
His  predecessors,  but  perhaps  inferior  to  Newton  and  Shakspere  in 
intellect. 

Had  I  read  such  a  vindication  of  Catholicism  in  my  younger  days  as 
in  the  Stromata  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  convey,  I  should  not  improba 
bly  have  long  since  submitted  myself,  and  become  a  monk,  if  not  a 
priest,  neither  of  which  is  now  likely  to  be  the  case,  such  is  my  time  of 
life  and  such  my  state  of  health.  Anglican  antecedents  are  a  poor  qualifi 
cation  for  Catholic  priesthood  ;  and  1  am  grown  comparatively  old,  not 
I  trust  less  self-denying,  but  more  unelastic.  As  to  a  monastery,  I  am 
not  sure  whether,  if  obedience  to  a  risible  superior  be  excepted,  the  triple 
vow  be  not  virtually  fulfilled.  The  world  may  be  a  monastery  to  him 
who  knows  how  to  use  it,  and  it  may  be  well  that  some  should  prove  the 
possibility.  Sixteen  years  ago  I  read  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  Ignatius, 
and  have  reviewed  and  meditated  on  them,  concomitantly  with  prayer, 
since  I  became  a  Catholic,  but  as  yet  at  least  find  no  call  to  more  than 
what  I  now  affect.  The  end  of  life  is  the  perfection  of  the  soul,  and  it 
is  less  material  what  the  state,  so  long  as  the  end  be  in  progress  of 
accomplishment.  But  why  do  I  thus  as  it  were  speak  in  commendation 
of  my  own  work  ?  Because  it  determines  many  difficulties,  not  only  in 
Scripture  and  theology,  but  history,  society,  civilisation,  which  once 
staggered  me,  and  which  accordingly  became  the  subjects  of  inquiry, 
reflexion,  composition,  and  finally  of  publication,  in  justice  to  myself 
and  the  hope  of  profit  to  my  cotemporaries.  But  the  work  is  not  less 
leveled  against  progressive,  that  is,  degenerate  Protestantism,  which,  as 
said  of  the  crab,  moves  backwards :  you  therefore,  as  I  suppose  you  to 
have  done  me  the  honour  of  reading  it  with  attention,  cross  your  Phlege- 
thon  not  without  warning  and  expostulation  of  peculiar  kind,  if  only  as 
emanating  from  the  pen  of  a  near  kinsman.  Such  a  circumstance 
always  merits  consideration  in  the  conduct  of  Providence,  even  though 
it  fail  to  deter  from  a  course  or  act  of  imprudence.  In  the  language 
therefore  of  one  who  knew  the  mysteries,  mysteries,  by  the  way,  not 
without  foundation  in  true  tradition,  as  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  in  spite 
of  Jortin  and  other  rationalists  of  the  same  dry  and  illiberal  class  : 

"  Discite  justitiam  moniti,  et  non  temnere  Divos."2 

1  2  Peter  i.  20. 

2  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  620. 

"  Could  warning  make  the  world  more  just  or  wise, 
Learn  righteousness,  and  dread  th'  avenging  Deities." 
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The  book  itself,  thus  far,  may  be  pronounced  a  failure  :  it  has 
appeared  in  an  age,  not  only  hostile  to  its  spirit,  but  more  than  usually 
averse  from  the  effort  necessary  to  master  it :  yet  it  was  meant  well  and 
laboured  assiduously:  it  must  therefore,  as  such,  be  approved  by  Him 
whose  favour  infinitely  outweighs  the  world's  ;  while  there  is  the  further, 
though  far  inferior  consolation  of  hoping  that  its  value  will  increase 
with  time  and  the  evolution  of  events  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  shall 
possess  and  recur  to  it,  because  many  of  its  principles  are  deep-seated, 
in  nature,  truth,  and  man,  and  some  of  its  conjectural  predictions  may 
not  improbably  be  fulfilled.  Apart  from  this,  it  may  be  allowed  replete 
with  solid  and  serviceable,  perhaps  sometimes  even  rare  and  recondite 
information  and  literature.  The  words  also  will  bear  inspection,  for 
almost  every  one  is  weighed,  or,  to  use  another  metaphor,  moulded  and 
filed  to  the  best  of  the  workman's  ability  and  industry.1 

Pardon  me,  in  conclusion,  that  I  thus  commend  what  others,  perhaps 
you.  may  pronounce  the  abortive  fruit  of  a  sick  brain.  You  inquired,  in 
a  former  letter,  its  reception :  some  account  was  returned :  let  me  now 
add,  by  way  of  apology,  that  had  people  appeared  to  have  done  me  justice, 
to  have  appreciated  the  sincerity  of  my  work  or  felt  its  force,  as  at  least 
tested  by  circulation,  to  say  nothing  of  review,  a  demand  not  exorbi 
tant,  considering  the  paucity  of  the  copies,2  I  should  have  been  silent 
alike  with  tongue  and  pen,  in  so  much  as  confidential  intercourse  and 
epistolary  communication  :  as  it  is,  I  confess,  though  well  apprised  of 
the  tendency  to  vanity  inherent  to  human  nature,  to  which  I,  alas  !  least 
of  all  would  pretend  to  be  an  exception,  that  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  be 
informed  that  my  work  had  been  openly  and  extensively  praised  and 
censured,  not  to  innate  or  assure  myself,  not  to  exult  in  the  dubious 
merit  of  having  attracted  a  friend  or  the  dangerous  pride  of  having  pro- 
vo'ked  an  enemy,  for  the  sole  conclusive  judgment  is  God's  or  that  of 
His  adequate  representative,  but  because  the  approval  or  opposition  may 
assist  it  to  do  the  good  it  was  designed  and  is  perhaps  calculated  to  do. 

Part  of  a  reply  to  the  preceding  letter.  To  place  it  thus  in  contiguity 
with  its  adjuncts  before  and  after  is  in  some  measure  due  to  candour, 
and  will  contribute  to  intelligence. 

"  April  11,  1865. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  enter  at  any  time  into  controversy  with  you  ;  it  is 
no  use ;  you  must  follow  your  own  course  according  to  your  light,  I 
mine ;  and  my  main  purpose  now  consequently  is  to  explain  to  you  an 
expression  or  two  in  my  last  letter  which  you  have  misapprehended. 

"  My  object  in  asking  you  to  read  consecutively  and  in  their  wholeness 
St.  Paul's  words  in  Komans,  &c.,  was  to  bring  you,  if  it  might  be,  to  re 
gard  the  grand  declarations  of  the  Apostle  from  another  point  of  view  than 
that  given  by  their  mere  place  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  their  divisions  into 
chapters  and  verses,  and  in  a  spirit  divested  as  far  as  possible  of  the 
commonplaces  of  familiarity  with  the  words  themselves.  I  wanted  you 

1  The  allusion  is  of  course,  as  the  date  of  the  letter  indicates,  to  the  first 
edition,  which  may  perhaps  better  support  it  than  the  second,  of  which  the 
novel  portions  have  been  executed  with  more  reluctance  or  less  confidence 
through  the  unpropitious  reception  of  the  first. 

2  Not  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  had  been  printed,  the  motives  for 
which  limitatiou  cannot  now  be  explained,  nor  for  issuing,  at  an  interval  of 
two  years,  a  new  edition  of  larger  number  and  more  extended  compass.    Let  it 
suffice   to  say  that  it  is  firmly  believed  that  a  confessor,  however  rigorous 
and  intelligent,  but  well  informed  on  the  subject,  would  not  humour  those 
motives  in  either  instance,  because  he  would  approve  them. 
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especially  to  take  them  as  given  by,  as  exhibitive  of  the  mind  of  St. 
Paul,  as  singularly  clear  and  wondrous,  not  to  say  awful  revelations 
through  him  by  our  Lord  of  His  will,  work,  and  purpose. 

"  Read  them  as  they  stand,  without  shadowing  their  natural  light, 
beauty,  and  truth,  with  the  borrowed  lights  of  commentators,  be  they 
who  they  may ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  more  in  them  than  you  have 
yet  done  ;  something  more  satisfying  than  you  have  found  in  the  views 
and  voices  of  ordinary  and  uninspired  men. 

"  You  see  I  do  not  (never  for  a  moment  did  I)  regard  St.  Paul  as  if 
merely  an  ordinary  Christian ;  I  used  the  words  "  gifted  Christian" 
about  him  advisedly  ;  for  I  thought  they  would  serve  towards  my  pur 
pose,  which  was,  as  I  said,  to  induce  you  to  take  up  his  thoughts  as 
expressed  in  the  passages  referred  to,  with  a  mind  cleared  for  the  moment 
from  the  mists  of  knowledge.  You  yourself  in  page  361  of  your  Sermons 
caU  him  '  Christian  Paul.' 

"  I  must  say  a  word  too  in  defence  of  poor  much-abused  Maurice. 
Next  to  Coleridge,  I  owe  him  more  than  I  do  to  any  uninspired  man. 
He  taught  me  more  what  is  the  Idea  of  the  true  Catholic  Church,  and 
its  exhibition  in  the  noble  Anglican  branch  of  it  than  I  ever  knew  be 
fore,  and  I  venerate  him  accordingly.  The  phases  of  my  mind,  of  which 
you  have  had  glimpses,  and  which  you  condemn,  were  owing  not  to  him 
but  to  the  Phalansterian  school,  and  to  a  very  strange  thinker,  with 
whom  however  I  had  not  much  in  common,  the  late  Editor  of  the  Family 
Herald. 

"  I  see  that  you  recognise  the  possibility,  nay,  necessity  of  progress  of 
some  sort,  and  was  struck  by  your  allusion  to  the  fact  as  occurrent  in 
your  own  mental  history ;  but  I  think  you  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish 
between  the  growth  and  development  of  mind  in  individuals,  and  the 
mere  pushing  given  premises  to  the  extreme  conclusions  which  may 
logically  be  deducible  from  them. 

"  Like  Newman  you  have  logicalised  yourself  into  Romanism.  You 
need  not  have  done  so,  though  your  premises  led  directly  there,  because 
there  are  many,  many  truths  equally  important  with  those  premises, 
which,  if  given  due  prominence,  would  have  kept  you  back  from  such  an 
extreme. 

"  I  might  become  an  infidel  or  a  neologian,  but  I  have  neither  liking 
nor  logical  necessity  for  adopting  such  views,  because  the  right  and  duty 
of  private  judgment  and  free  inquiry  are  modified  in  their  application 
to  such  subjects,  and  in  their  conclusion,  by  other  and  more  prepon 
derating  facts  and  truths  of  internal  and  external  life  both  individual  and 
universal. 

"  I  thank  you  for  taking  so  much  pains  to  clear  your  meaning  on  the 
supposition  of  scepticism  being  imputable  to  you.  It  expresses  in  a 
different  way,  that  is,  by  deprecating  too  close  analysis  of  motive,  &c., 
what  I  mean  by  ultra  logic  :  but  it  rather  surprises  me.  It  seems  as  if, 
at  some  moment  you  had  stepped  with  one  foot  off  the  firm  ground  of 
Christian  life,  and  that,  so  far,  you  were  suspended  in  vacua  ;  as  if  you 
had  found  with  Newman  that  the  only  alternative  of  blind  acceptance  of 
Roman  dogma  was  Atheism.  See  his  Apologia." 

Dear ,  April  22,  1865. 

Be  assured,  I  no  more  than  you  seek  to  protract  a  controversy, 
which  you  may  rather  be  said  to  have  begun,  nor  were  I  to  attempt  it  and 
succeed  in  confuting  and  convincing  you,  or  a  thousand  others  besides 
you,  should  I  in  the  least  be  confirmed  in  my  own  conviction  of  the 
faith  I  have  adopted.  That  needs  neither  triumph  nor  external  support. 
Port  is  reached,  and  I  ride  in  a  tranquil  and  secure  haven.  Such  a 
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Church  of  God  was  wanting  to  the  mind  of  man  and  the  constitution  of 
things :  accordingly  it  was  promised  in  prophecy,  and  is  since  realised 
in  fact  :  "  Thine  eyes  shall  see  thy  teachers  i"1  it  only  remains  therefore 
that  he  who  has  acceded  to  it  should  observe  its  discipline  and  acquiesce 
in  its  conclusions,  should  expand  his  faith  and  ennoble  his  love,  while  he 
holds  faith  and  a  good  conscience.2  At  the  same  time,  by  way  of  termi 
nation  to  our  present  interchange  of  letters,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words. 
One  thing  is  to  thank  you  for  the  kindly  spirit  in  which  you  have  taken 
the  observations  hazarded  by  me  personal  to  yourself,  and  for  the  addi 
tional  light  you  have  thrown  upon  the  subject  of  your  internal  changes. 
I  thought  it  impossible,  that  though  ranging  yourself  under  the  banner 
of  licentious  and  comprehensive  Anglicanism,  you  at  your  age  and  with 
your  antecedents  should  run  into  such  extremes  as  are  compatible  with 
it,  nay,  I  think  logically  included  in  it,  and  will,  as  a  new  generation 
succeeds  not  similarly  prepossessed,  almost  inevitably  develope  and  infix 
themselves.  One  part  of  your  soul,  (permit  me  to  speak  freely,  so  I 
speak  deferentially  and  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,)  one  part  of  your 
soul  is  not  suffered  to  operate  to  the  exclusion  of  another,  the  reason  not 
to  the  silence  and  supersession  of  faith  and  love,  of  aspiration  and  emo 
tion,  of  instinct  and  intuition,  of  conscience,  fancy,  and  affection,  so 
that  while  your  theory  is  in  principle  perilous,  it  continues  specifically  in 
many  points  right.  I  would  have  you  take  a  like  view  of  myself  in  the 
transition  from  one  Church  to  the  other.  Of  Newman's  Apologia,  which 
you  suppose  me  to  have  read,  I  know  little,  having  only  had  opportunity 
to  peruse,  or  rather  means  to  purchase,  for  the  price  is  high,  the  first  and 
seventh  parts,  while  it  sufficed  to  be  acquainted  with  what  he  had  long 
previously  told  the  world  of  the  preparatory  steps  or  circumjacent  in 
fluences  that  led  to  his  conversion  :  but  as  to  myself,  without  pretense  at 
contrast  or  resemblance,  merely  as  a  statement  of  truth  in  reply  to  what 
you  seem  to  regard  as  an  imputation,  the  process  was  not,  as  you  as 
sume,  purely  dialectical.  Of  course  mind  became  informed  with  inquiry, 
and  one  admission  or  abandonment  paved  the  way  for  another ;  yet  the 
spirit  too,  "the  moral  sense,"  if  the  term  be  legitimate,  the  religious 
sensibility,  were  simultaneously  often  wounded  or  solaced,  according  to 
what  reflexion,  observation,  or  experience  might  recall  or  represent. 
Prayer,  constant  prayer  concurred,  while  habits  innocent  or  mortified 
left  the  judgment  and  affections  unbiased  and  untainted.  The  book 
itself  that  ensued  may  illustrate  ;  in  which,  I  may  add,  there  is  a  good 
deal  more  than  what  is  abstract,  or  what  is  now  the  fashion  to  term 
"  metaphysical,"  that  is,  anywise  deep,  difficult,  internal,  noetic,  for  men 
are  fast  losing  the  faculty  of  higher  thought,  through  the  inseverity 
and  multiformity  of  education,  through  the  monopoly  of  professional 
and  periodical  authors  to  the  exclusion  of  genuine  and  life-long  students, 
through  the  bustle  of  life  and  contempt  of  what  is  not  recent,  and  finally, 
through  a  love  of  superficial  and  sensational,  or  what  is  called  useful  and 
practical  literature.  But  I  deviate  :  to  resume  therefore  the  allusion  to 
my  work  : — in  which  there  is  much  statement,  survey,  or  inference,  re 
lating  to  history,  society,  and  man,  in  conformity  to  the  taste  and  claim 
of  my  coternporaries,  but  calculated  to  show  that  not  merely  the  reason, 
hut  the  feelings,  in  short,  the  whole  psychical  system  of  the  author  had 
been  actuated  or  agitated  in  the  prosecution  of  his  inquiries,  yet  not  so 
as  to  blind.or  precipitate,  but,  duly  marshaled,  co-operate  to  one  deliberate 
and  felicitous  result.  That  I  "  logicalised "  myself  therefore  "into 
Romanism  "  is  an  imperfect  description  of  the  mental  process  :  rather, 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  wanting  to  complete  conviction. 

i  Isaiah  xxx.  20 ;   add  21.  2  i  Tim.  i.  5,  19  ;  ill.  9. 
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I  logicalised  myself  into  Romanism !  It  is  singular  this  tendency, 
observable  perhaps  in  every  instance  from  poor  Sibthorp  downwards,  to 
ascribe  conversion  to  some  insulated  faculty,  perverted  disposition,  or  in 
discreet  observance  :  to  fallacy,  syllogism,  imagination,  vanity,  mutability, 
morbidity,  misanthropy  ;  sometimes  even  to  sensuality,  a  relation  not  very 
appreciable,  and  opposed  to  the  old  and  Epicurean  maxim,  Live  a  Protes 
tant,  die  a  Catholic  ;  to  asceticism,  on  the  other  hand,  enfeebling  the  judg 
ment  :  to  anything  in  short  but  God,  His  grace,  providence,  guidance,  and 
vocation;  to  anything  but  justice,  truth,  and  right,  sense  of  duty  and  self- 
negation.  Specifically,  in  the  case  of  the  seceding  scholar,  who  can  help 
being  reminded  of  the  apostrophe  addressed  by  the  Roman  governor  to  his 
unaccountable  yet  conscientious  prisoner :  "  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself  ; 
much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad"  ?  Paul,  by  the  way,  is  no  unfit 
parallel,  since  he  was  a  renegade  from  a  fallen  and  degenerate  religion  to 
a  virtual  resumption  of  the  old  paths,  for  Christianity  was  in  one  view 
the  perfection  of  genuine  Judaism,  as  the  Gospel  is  the  end  of  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets. 

I  wish  you  further  to  understand  that  the  scepticism  confessed  by  me 
was  never  general  or  settled,  but  incipient  and  incidental.  Thus  I  might 
doubt  whether  matter  might  not  be  capable  of  thought,  or  whether  the 
Trinity  might  be  more  than  a  manifestation  of  Deity.  It  necessarily 
attended  impartial  examination  of  both  sides  of  a  question,  at  no  time 
amounted  to  more  than  suspension,  and.  was  therefore  transient.  The 
legitimate  use  of  doubt  is  to  prompt  humility  to  inquiry  and  charity  to 
forbearance,  not  to  detain  pride  in  inaction  and  contempt.  There  is  an 
art  of  doubting  properly,  distinguished  by  Bacon  from  a  disposition  to 
doubt ;  and  it  consists  in  knowing  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  be  known, 
and  yet  not  thinking  that  we  know  all.1  But  such  a  kind  or  amount  of 
past  scepticism  as  I  testify  against  myself  in  a  schismatic  and  self-reliant 
position  is  not  now  likely  to  recur  even  temporarily  where  "  Rome  has 
spoken,"  the  Church  of  the  living  God  has  pronounced  ;  and  she  has 
pronounced,  to  revert  to  the  specific  instances,  distinctly  and  repeatedly, 
both  on  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and  the  triplicity  of  Persons. 
Truth,  and  pre-eminently  religious  truth,  so  far  as  ascertained  and 
decided  by  an  authority  immeasurably  superior  to  ourselves,  by  dele 
gation  divine,  must  be  held  firmly,  whatever  novelty,  of  fact  or  opinion, 
be  presented  to  prejudice  it.  Such  novelty,  if  legitimate,  will  sometime 
be  reconciled,  and  take  its  proper  place,  an  elevated  or  a  subordinate  one, 
for  truth  may  be  various  but  cannot  be  contradictory,  as  a  prism  presents 
many  sides  and  colours  external  to  one  body  and  emanating  from  the 
same  source  of  light. 

The  great  difficulty  of  all  is  the  being  of  God  ;  but  of  His  being,  though 
I  have  long  and  often  profoundly  felt  the  difficulty,  I  have  never  doubted 
the  fact,  for  all  evidence  and  analogy  are  favourable  to  the  principle  of 
an  une  and  intelligent  Creator,  and  it  is  easier  to  believe  in  such  a  first 
cause  than  a  self-subsistent,  self-constituted  universe,  than  the  eduction 
of  matter  without  mind  from  nothing,  or  the  spontaneous  vitality  and 
eternity  of  the  world.  God,  as  the  deaf  mute  being  asked  said,  is  the 
Necessary  Being.  Instinctively,  intuitively,  we  know  He  is;  who,  how, 
whence,  we  know  not ;  nor  probably  will  created  being,  though  admitted 
to  His  vision,  ever  be  competent  to  solve  the  problem.  God  only  can 
comprehend  Himself,  as  God  only  can  create.  Such  a  principle  of  being 
begged,  there  is  a  good  foundation  laid  for  acceptance  of  all  other  diffi 
culties  natural  or  revealed,  as  the  greater  includes  the  less. 

How  anything  should  exist,  will  on  reflexion  appear  incomprehensible 

1  EucataUpsia.     Nov.  Org.  i.  126. 
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to  an  intelligent  and  sensitive  mind.  But  if  anything  exist,  not  only 
may  matter  exist,  in  all  conceivable  varieties  of  substance,  form,  and 
combination,  but  consciousness  and  mind,  in  short,  every  gradation  of 
intellect  up  to  such  an  Infinity,  itself  included,  as  nature  taught  the 
heathen  and  religion  reveals  to  the  Christian.  Show  me  a  particle  of 
dust,  then  I  say  are  possible,  a  world,  a  universe,  a  God,  and  He  a  Being 
of  the  most  consummate  simplicity,  yet  the  most  intimate  triunity. 
Such  is  His  essence,  and  such  are  his  relations  internal  to  Himself.  His 
attributes  are  another  thing :  they,  absolute  or  relative,1  are  to  be  dis 
tinguished  as  the  proper  subjects  of  rational  abstraction,  comparison, 
conciliation,  analogy,  not  however  as  really  divisible  and  separable  con 
stituents  of  Deity :  they  resemble,  as  it  were,  those  phenomena  of  the 
soul  by  which  we  know  our  own  minds  and  hearts  and  those  of  other 
men.  They  assist  our  intelligence  of  Him  whom  we  cannot  know  as  He 
is  in  Himself.  For,  once  more,  that  finite  faculties  should  ever  be 
enabled,  more  than  to  recognise,  contemplate,  and  investigate,  to  fathom 
His  existence,  comprehend  His  essence,  and  unravel  His  relations, 
seems  to  involve  a  contradiction,  and  may  be  impossible  even  to  Omni 
potence.  Holiness  admitted  to  the  Vision,  as  well  as  faith  involved  in 
the  way,  must  acquiesce  in  the  insoluble  and  eternal  paradox,  "  I  am 
that  I  am  ;"  and  yet  it  may  be  true  that  he  who  now  sees  Him  through 
a  glass  darkly,  shall  then  see  Him  "  face  to  face,"  in  the  language  of  one 
apostle,  shall  see  Him  "  as  He  is,"  in  the  language  of  another  ;a  for  the 
Infinite  may  be  seen,  but  not  His  Infinity. 

A  word,  next,  on  that  expression  "  progress."  Perhaps  I  have  of  late  used 
it  or  its  equivalents  too  often,  though  very  differently  applied.  You  might 
therefore  be  led  to  suppose  me  as  looking  for  the  thing,  secularly  under 
stood,  even  in  the  Church  herself,  the  Cntliolic  Church,  as  that  Church 
was  anciently  and  is  still  popularly  designated  even  in  Protestant  countries. 
Progress,  however,  in  her  is  never  change  :  it  may  rarely  be  addition  ; 
it  is  usually  application  of  some  old  doctrine  or  practice  to  a  purpose 
necessitated  by  human  obstinacy  or  versatility.  Heresy  developed 
Creeds  and  Councils.  Should  progress  be  addition,  that  is  consistent 
with  all  that  preceded,  and  is  more  or  less  founded  on  it,  while  either 
tends  to  the  confirmation  of  the  other,  as  an  outwork  is  serviceable  to 
guard  the  approaches  of  a  citadel.  Nor  is  the  addition,  though  new  as  a 
dogma  or  a  definition,  new  as  a  pious  or  credible  opinion,  not  improbably 
it  is  a  permitted  persuasion  for  several  centuries  of  large  masses  of 
Catholic  Christians.  The  last  novelty,  a  pill  perhaps  more  difficult  for 
Protestants  -to  swallow  than  even  Transubstantiation  and  Indulgences, 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  that  auxiliary  to  the 
Incarnation  of  her  divine  Son  in  this  age  of  rationalism,  may  serve  as 
an  apposite  illustration.  It  had  been  mooted  for  a  millennium,  many 
held  it  for  a  truth,  none  denied  it  to  be  a  possibility  ;  some  departments  of 
the  Catholic  world  celebrated  it  annually  as  an  observance ;  St.  Bernard, 
the  most  tenacious  of  Fathers,  and  St.  Thomas,  the  prince  of  reasoners, 
would  now  view  the  doctrine  with  approbation  on  the  very  ground  of 
their  objection,  its  unauthorised  character:  when  at  length,  for  many 
objections  stood  in  the  way  of  an  ecumenical  council,  when  at  length  the 
popular  pulse  was  sounded  through  medium  of  the  clergy  simultaneously 
in  every  quarter  of  the  Church,  the  indication  was  found  to  be  unani 
mous  in  favour  of  its  admission.  Should  progress  in  her  wear  the 
form,  as  I  have  expressed  it,  of  application,  that  amounts  to  no  more 
than  renewed  but  more  direct  and  explicit  sanction  of  a  received  princi- 

l  Examples   may  serve,  of  the  absolute,   Eternity,  Omnipotence;    of  the 
reluf.ir.e,  Lordship  or  Sovereignty,  Omnidcience. 
-  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.     1  John  iii.  2. 
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pie  of  belief  or  point  of  order.  Thus,  whether  she  innovate,  expand, 
or  enforce,  as  is  fully  competent  to  her,  the  Catholic  Church  never 
retracts  or  varies ;  for  if  she  did  either  once,  as  the  representatives  of 
Protestantism,  continental  and  Anglican,  did  repeatedly  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  coupling  perhaps  mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  consentient  with  themselves  in  their  presumptuous  programmes, 
what  elastic  and  intelligent  mind  could  repose  confidence  in  her  as 
"  the  pillar  and  ground"  of  any  truth,  however  ancient,  venerated, 
fundamental  and  prevalent?  Infallibility,  in  its  proper  quarter  and 
matter,  admits  of  no  exception  to  its  universality  ;  for  assume  such  ex 
ception  possible,  the  infallibility  would  lose  its  essence,  and  degenerate 
into  probable  judgment  or  plausible  opinion.  It  would  no  longer  be  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  truth  of  God,  or  the  groundwork  of  the  supernatural 
faith  of  man. 

Progress,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Protestantism  collectively  considered, 
can  only  be  descent  from  what  Catholic  principle  it  retains  :  necessarily, 
yet  voluntarily,  that  it  may  manifest  some  show  of  life  or  exercise  some 
spontaneity  of  movement ;  nay,  that  it  may  be  kept  from  utter  stagna 
tion,  because  the  waters  that  constitute  it  are  severed  from  the  living 
stream,  though  originally,  so  far  as  at  one  time  or  at  all  wholesome, 
derived  from  it.  It  is  therefore  liable  to  be  affected  by  every  breath  of 
men  and  taint  of  circumstance.  It  has  hitherto  lived  principally  in  nega 
tiving  past  conclusion :  it  will  end,  as  it  ought  to  end,  in  successively, 
perhaps  irregularly  and  empirically,  after  the  caprice  of  its  nature,  re 
affirming  obsolete  and  damnable  falsehoods.  Human  opinion  is  dull, 
cold,  mutable,  distractive  as  the  moon:  "the  word,"  the  living  word, 
"  of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever,"  fast,  bright,  warm,  life  and  health- 
giving,  even  as  the  sun  before  Him.  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away."  Yet  the  progress  of  Protest 
antism  may  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  secular  mind,  and  conse 
quently  multiply  the  adherents  of  that  degenerate  and  hydra-headed 
form  of  Christianity,  while  those  of  unique  and  undeviating  Catholicism 
may  relatively  grow  less,  an  additional  token  of  her  verity  and  veracity, 
such  decadence  of  her  adversaries  and  desertion  of  herself  having  been, 
as  permitted  in  the  counsels,  so  predicted  in  the  writings  of  God,  to  wit, 
the  evangelical  and  apostolic  records  of  her  constitution. 

A  single  topic  remains.  Discussion  of  it  shall  be  brief.  True  ;  I  said 
"  Christian  Paul"  in  the  sermon  on  Job.1  It  was  manifestly  in  contrast 
with  the  patriarch,  and  eulogy  of  his  noble  morality  as  approximate  to 
that  of  the  apostle.  That  is  a  different  thing  from  terming  St.  Paul, 
relatively  to  Christians  in  general,  "a  gifted  Christian!"  The  epithet, 
say  what  you  will,  was  an  imprudent  one,  and  could  only  come,  I  think, 
from  familiarity  with  the  lax  phraseology  and  bold  disquisition  of  the  day. 
That  however  you  recognise  in  the  apostle  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
influences  of  grace  or  force  of  nature  is  clear  from  what  you  since  say  in 
vindication  of  his  supernatural  insight  into  mystery  and  destiny  through 
the  revelation  of  his  Lord. 

As  to  the  chapters  in  him  you  would  have  me  read,  doubt  not  I  have 
read  them  perhaps  a  thousand  times,  in  simplicity,  commonly  with 
prayer,  certainly  without  note  or  comment,  invariably  with  appreciation  of 
their  scope  and  sublimity,  yet  not  so  as  to  imbibe  the  notion  of  a  Church 
militant  without  right  or  exercise  of  dictation,  or  a  vague  Christianity 
falsely  free,  and  consequently  motley,  divided,  litigant,  contradictory ; 
without  chivalry,  dignity,  reticence,  or  innocence  ;  a  leopard,  not  a  lion  ; 
a  mule,  not  a  horse  ;  a  goat,  not  a  fawn  ;  an  ape,  not  a  man  ;  a  hawk  or 
parrot  of  earthly  extraction,  not  a  mystic  dove  descended  from  the  skies. 

1  The  proper  title  of  the  sermon  was,  "  Christian  fortitude  and  philanthropy 
anticipated."  No.  xxv.  Sermons  for  Clergy  and  Laity  :  1859. 
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No.  15 :  ADDENDA. 

PERFECTION  is  not  competent  to  man.  The  utmost  he  can  do  is  to  renew 
or  redress  the  attempt  to  attain  it.  The  following  passages,  previously 
postponed  or  omitted,  in  the  exercise  of  judgment  or  through  the  subse 
quent  presentation  of  mind,  are  introduced  in  this  place  as  best  adapted 
to  the  one,  and  alone  accessible  to  the  other. 


SCHOLIUM. 
On  wisdom,  at  the  word  "  indispensable"  in  the  Preface. 

Sapientia  verum  sapit,  seu  res  sicut  sunt.  Et  quid  est  vernm  nisi 
ve  rerwn,  id  est,  res  ipsa  quae  adest,  intensive  seu  intrinsece  cognita ;  nam 
ve  particula,  teste  Gellio,  v.  12,  habet  vim  augendi,  quamvis  etiam  mi- 
nuendi  ?  Veritas  fortasse  a  vero  distinguitur,  quia  veritas  mentis  res- 
pectum  ad  rem,  verum  rein  ipsam  potissime  innuere  videtur :  ita  ut  dicere 
liceat,  verum  est  veritas  ad  rem,  veritas  verum  ad  mentem.  Sapientia 
utrumque  complectitur :  veritatem  sapit  ad  mentem,  verum  ad  rem. 
"  Ut  enim,"  ait  Cicero,  "quisque  maxime  perspicit,  quid  in  re  quaque 
verissimum  sit,  quique  acutissime  et  celerrime  potest  et  videre  et  ex- 
plicare  rationem,  is  prudentissimus  et  sapientissimus  rite  haberi  solet. 
Quocirca  huic  (scilicet  sapientiee),  quasi  materia,  quam  tractet  et  in  qua 
versetur,  subjecta  est  veritas:"  De  Officiis,  i.  5. 


Annotation  to  LYRA  APOSTOLICA  :  see  page  244. 

The  citation  is  from  No.  81,  "  Severity."  This  is  subscribed  with  the 
small  Greek  d.  The  original  date  of  this  exquisite  series  of  sacred 
poetry,  as,  allowance  made  for  prejudice  incident  to  the  time,  or  prudence 
necessary  to  the  position  of  the  writers,  even  a  Catholic  may  pronounce 
it,  is  "  Oxford,  the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  1836."  It  may  be  interesting  to 
state  or  useful  to  record,  that  six  persons  of  more  or  less  note  in  theology 
or  controversy,  as  stable  yet  remonstrant,  or  seceding  and  hostile,  con 
tributed,  each  employing  as  his  monogram  an  early  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet ;  thus  distinguished  for  me  in  18i3  by  a  very  accurate  observer, 
the  Eev.  Robert  Owen  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford  : 

a  (Ipha).    John  Bowden,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Roehampton. 

b  (eta).    Rev.  R.  H.  Froude,M.A. 

g  (amma).     Rev.  John  Keble,  M.A. 

rf(elta).    Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  B.D. 

e  (psilon).     Rev.  H.  W.  Wilberforce,  M.A. 

z  (eta).    Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D. 
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SOME  ATTEMPT  AT  AN  INDEX. 


SCRIPTURE  APPLIED,  EXAMINED,  OR  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  order  and  numeration  pursued  are  of  the  Anglican  version, 
as  more  generally  accessible. 

Some  of  the /textual  specifications  have  been  omitted  from  the  ex 
isting  pages,  but  he  who  is  familiar  with  Scripture  will  in  such  c:ises, 
with  the  aid  here  furnished,  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  allu- 
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For  some  collective  and  important  passages  of  general  Scripture,  see 
footnotes,  page  45,  150,  157. 


INDEX  OF  THINGS,  PERSONS,  OR  BOOKS. 


Tins  is  auxiliary  to  the  Contents,  and  the  introductions  or  omissions 
in  general  are  regulated  accordingly.  Some  items  of  more  import 
ance  or  wider  discussion  will  be  asterisked  after  the  precedent  of  the 
interior,  or  Italicised  after  the  judgment  of  the  compiler,  Moreover, 
others  will  occasionally  be  clothed  in  Italic  or  distinguished  by  the 
double  commas,  according  as  they  are  derived  from  a  dead  language  ; 
constitute  a  name,  an  epithet,  a  proverb,  or  a  quotation  ;  or  represent 
words  rather  than  things.  The  figures  in  parenthesis  sometimes 
annexed  to  items  indicate  inferior  or  less  direct  illustrations  or  allu 
sions. 

Pedantry  and  egoism  may  here  again  be  imputed,  such  is  often 
the  multiplicity  of  figures,  and  such  sometimes  the  tautology  of 
items :  whereas  the  real  aim,  next  to  facilitation  of  reference,  is 
insurance  and  iteration  of  appreciation  and  attention,  for  him  who 
shall  in  any  instance  of  complexity  take  the  trouble  of  inspection  that 
he  may  attain  the  result,  whether  that  be  to  pronounce  a  judgment, 
imbibe  a  principle,  or  realise  a  fact. 
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Apologies  viii,  60,  141,166,214-6, 

253,  272,  297—8, 389,  501 
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plication  to  the  Church  of  Rome  382 
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Biography,  limitation  of  its  nar 
rative  269 

Bishops,   Anglican,    recent  in 
stance  of  veneration  for  them     170 

„        British,    and    St,  Ar 
gus  tine  264—5 

„        dependent  collectively 

106,  382 

in  St.  Paul 382 

Blackader's  Diary        ...         184,  335 
Blackstone  on  Scoffing  ...    219 

Blanc,  Abbe  le,  on  the  English 
Nation  ...          ...          ...    453 

Blasphemy  permitted  by  law  219—20 
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551 
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Blessed  Virgin 

Blomfleld,  Bishop         ...         143, 351 

Blosius 236,  256 

Body  of  Christ  on  and  since  His 

resurrection  and  glorification    273 
Boismont,  M.  de,  on  Hallucina 
tion     199 

Suicide    .:.    332 

Bolingbroke  before  his  time  on 
Inspiration    ...          ...          ...    180 

,,          Spinpsa  his  model     181 
, ,         political  and  literary 
merits  ...          ...  181n. 

Bonaparte,  his  perfidy              81,  486 
,,            inordinate  energy        231 
Bonaventure,  St.,  on  Perfection    494 
Books,  choice  of,  for  reading    60,  246 
,,       and  Men,  mutual  illustra 
tion     123 

,,       what,  now  popular      ...    503 
Bookmaking,  an  art     ...          ...     223 

Boors  of  the  Cape,  their  Chris 
tianity  324 

Borrorneo,  St.,  Charles,  on  preach 
ing      ...        , 18 

„  Milan  constitutions 

18,  258 

Bossuet  on  Anglican  Orders  and 
the  Supremacy         ...          ...    163 

2Thess.  ii.  4  ...     134 

Eoswell,  Corsican  Essays        ...     453 

,,        estimated      454 

Boyle  Lectures,  very  valuable       110 
Boyle,  Robert,  chaste  ...    235 

Bowyer,  Sir  George,  on  divorce      55 

,,  differences 

among  Catholics       ...          ...    348 

Bramhall,  Bishop,  his  vindica 
tion     261n.,  265 

Brief  (Papal)  of  1850  opportune    353 
Britons:    relation,  constituents, 
and  absorption  of  their  Chris 
tianity  ...      72—4,  264—  5,  338 
Brooke's  "Fool  of  Quality"  eulo 
gised  ...          ...          ...    473 

Brougham,  Lord,  alluded  61,  281, 

419,  438 
Brown,  Bishop  of  Cork,  on  analogy 

85 

,,  his  plagiarism  xi. 

Browne,  Dr.  John          ...        125,  271 

,,        Sir  Thomas,  his  Latin- 
isms  extenuated,  style         432,  437 
Brunonians    still    prevalent   in 
medicine        ...          ...          ...      92 

Buchanan,  Claudius's,  review  of 
his  missionary  career  ...    321 

Buckle 189 

Budy-cll,  Life  of  Orrery  ...    234 

Bugbear,  British  ...          83, 526 

Bull,  Bishop,  on  the  Nicene  Faith 

100,  386 

BulwerLj^tton  444 

Bunsen  criticised          ...         378—80 
Banyan  ...   207,  368,  401n.,  421 


Burke  on  Scripture  complexity     374 
,,         the  penal  laws  ...     127 

,,     minor  references  291, 441— 2,535 
Burnet,  Bishop,  on  the  origin  of 

paper-preaching        9 

,,     "  Charterhouse,"  onUni- 

versalism       203 

Burns,  the  poet  232 

Butler,  Alban's  Lives  of  the  Saints  505 
„  Bishop,  his  style  and  aids  451 
,,  „  on  Natural  Laws  181 
„  „  Conscience  391n 
„  Charles,  on  the  xxxix.  arti 
cles  211 

„             Catholic  educa 
tion    287 

,,        ,,    restitution  of  Church 

property        344 

Byron     ...  589,  61—3,  231,  534 

,,      destruction  of  his  Memoirs 

regretted        58—9 

See  further  "  Confession." 


Caesar  estimated  ...   39,231,  306 

Calamy  on  the  Trinity  ...    386 

Calvin,  treatment  of  Fathers          99 

Calvinism          361 

Campbell,    Lord,    his    sudden 

death 281 

"Cancers"       60 

Carlyle  75,  204,231 

„        on  Johnson       ...          ...    425 

Cast-iron  parsons        ...          ...      18 

Casuistry  368 

Catharine,  St.,  of  Sienna        ...    255 
"Catholic"    applicable   to    all 
time  and  place      163,  373,  377,  382 

,,  the  term  misappro 

priated  by    Tractarians    and 

Irvingites       161—4,  352 

,,  probably  apostolic       352 

Catholics,  European,  English, 
how  far  to  blame  for  the  revo 
lution  in  religion  261 — 2  et  circiter 

„  of  England  as  a  peo 

ple  ;  their  apostasy  how  forced, 
insinuated,  effected    ...  262—3 

Catholicism,  its  design  in  Provi 
dence  socially  ...  96—7 
„           as  Nature             ...    292 
,,           its    holiness     emi 
nently  "  Scriptural"            506,  508 
„            prospects  51—2,  160-1, 
353-6,  385,  413,  482—3,  552 
,,           chief  obstacle  to  it 

in  England 160,509 

,,  differences  internal 
to  it  how  determined  or  innox 
ious  348 

CatoinLucan    ...          ...          ...      64 

Gate's  Distichs  cited    ...  ...51n. 

Catosrare          39 

Causes  (natural)  unknown      ...     181 
Celibacy,  ancient  and  Mexican  259, 530 
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Celibacy,  principle  of  the  youth 
ful  vow           .'..          ...    206ii.,  (293) 
,,        luxurious  165 --6n.,  268,  303 
Celsus  on  luxmy  in  eating      ...    462 
Census,  Religious,  of  1851      151,  164 
Chalmers's    Astronomical  Lec 
tures    216—7 

Change,  universal,Hiicessant,  im 
ported  by  the  Reformation       343 
Charity,  modern  ...       126,  (169) 

,,         the  Royal  Maternity         79 
Charlemont,  Lord,  on  Hume  135,  435 
,,        Johnson  131, 

426—7 
"  Charles  I.  and  Henry  VIII." 

112,  (336) 
Chatham,  Lord,  ...      210,  311n. 

Chelsea,  Council  of       311 

Cheyne  on  analogy      ...          ...      85 

,,           fasting,  diet  for  de 
cline       83—5,461. 

,,    his  admirable  sentence  333n. 
Chilling-worth  sceptical  ...    208 
"  Christian :"  possible  future  re 
duction  to  identity  with  "  Ca 
tholic  "           52,137 

Christianity,  prospective  51 — 2, 

135—7,  206,  385,  413,  483,  552 

"Chrysal"        452 

Chrysostom,  St.,  on  luxury  89,  90,468 
Church,  four  marks  of  the  true,  381—2 
,,        evidences  to  her  credi 
bility  372 

„        a  Branch         347 

,,        an  in  visible  on  earth  con 
troverted        375 

, ,        security  and  condition  of 

n  National     347,  376 

,,        specific  differentia  of  an 

Established 376 

,,        Anglican,  how  far  suc 
cessful     151—3,  376 

High  and  Low  291—2,  508—9 
Broad     ...  291,351,542 

,,        of  Comprehension  114, 

339,  352 
See  further  Infallibility. 

Church,  more  difficult  sometimes 
to  resuscitate  one  than  gene 
rate  148 

See  further  "  Indifferentism." 

*  Churchill   Mo  graphically         ...     249 

*  „  Writings  of  ...       68 

minor  'references  59, 

62,  64,  178, 327,  452, 470 
Churchills  of  the  day  ...    236 

Cibber,  autobiography  ...    328 

Cicero  on  opinion  118 

„  other  references  146, 290, 472, 

535,  553 

Circulation  in  relation  to  sanc 
tity  and  sanity  ...          ...    496 

Civilisation,  modern     ...    305,  317—8 
Civil  obedience  (Rom.  xii.,  1 — 7 ; 

2  Pet.  ii.  13—7),  312,  340 


Civil  power  may  adopt  or  cherish, 
not  dictate  in  religion,  112 — 3, 

339,  375—6 

Civil  and  ecclesiastical  differ 
ences  an  occasion  of  the  Refor 
mation  261 

Clayton,  Bishop  210 

Clement,  St.,  of  Alexandria,  on 
temperance     ...          ...          467—9 

Cobbett  characterised   ...         315—7 
„          minor     references     40, 

262n.,  303n 

Cobden,  Archdeacon,  on  chastity  452 
Colenso,  Bishop,                 114,  349—50 
Coleridge,  S.  T.  C.,  on  inspira 
tion     179 

„  Aristotle  228 

Collier  on  the  Stage     ...  328—9 

Collingwood,  Ld.,  eulogised 284, 289n 

Combe,  Andrew,  Dr.    ...  88—9 

,,        George  ...  478—9 

,,  „        circulation  of  his 

"Constitution"         478 

"  Comforting  "  the  sick,  caution 
necessary      ...         "...          ...    275 

Compromise  in  recent  states 
men  170,  289,  291 

Concurrence  of  God  in  Nature    181-  2 
Confession,  scriptural  ...    239 

,,  traditional  72,243 

„  vindicated  61—3,  97, 

274—8,  286,  369 
,,  lack  of  it  often  ruin 

ous,  as  to  Lyttelton  and  Byron 

62—3,  274 
Confirmation       ...  ...  ...     273 

Congregation,  ecclesiastically  377,360 
Conscience  distinguished  391n. 

divided      ... ,         ...    369 
Conversions  to  Catholicism,  Pro 
testant  solutions  of  them    ...    550 
Convicts,  rational  treatment -13, 

95,  325—6 

Continence,  physically  accom 
modated  387 

„              advice  of  Lu 
cretius          206n. 

„           general  recommen 
dations'  300—1 

Controversy  still  useful  244-6 

Cook,  Captain,  eulogised  289n. 

Cuoksey  on  Lord  Somers         ...     524 
Cornaro,  diet  in  decline  ...     461 

C^rn-law  repeal  ...         473,  482 

Corporal  Bateses          ...  33 In. 

Correspondence,  newspaper 

(foreign)         238 

,,  between    the 

author  &c 541—52 

"  Correspondences,"  science  of, 

theologically              ...        400,  401 
"Corruptio  optimi"  &c.,  anno 
tated  379 

Cortes,  Dispatches       ...  259—60 

Councils,  must  be  superintended 
or  sanctioned  by  the  Pope  ...  107 
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Councils  in  liberation  of  slavery, 

Irish  and  English  (49),  310— lln. 
"  Counsels  "  distinguished362— 3, 381 
Courage  distinguished  . . .  479 

Creation  distinguished  ...    176 

Creeds          ...    41, 206,  302n.,  379,  381 

Crimean  War 312 

Criticism,  (theological)  guarded 
or  exaggerated   vii.,  51,  174, 

209,  219,  388,  545 
,,          (literary)    by  divina 
tion  71,444—5 

Cross,  the 185,  478,  508 

possible  illustrations 

ofitsuse 131,  528 

Cumberland,  Bishop,  on  the  Pa 
triarchal  system        ...          ...    139 

Cumming,Dr 360 

"  Cupids  "  in  the  Cabinet       ...    470 

Currie,  Dr 232,  462 

"Curse"  256 


Dagon 215,  367 

Damian,  St.  Peter,  on  the  Blessed 
Virgin  490 

,,       on  the  clergy  of  his 

day 256 

Daubeny,     Archdeacon,     com 
mended          210 

Davenant,  Bishop,   on  concur 
rence  in  God  182 

„  the  stews  295—6 

Death  critical 280—2,364 

„      the  measure  ofaman251, 

532—3 
"Debauch,  a  rare"   combated 

461— 2n. 
"Decency  "  the  acme  of  English 

Christianity  236 

,,  how  compatible  with 

irregularity  and   impenitence 
in  men  of  power  and  dignity 

286,  472 

Defoe  on  courage         475 

De  Spiritu  et  Anima  Liber         492n. 
Deinotes    231n.,   (307—8),    289— 

90n.,532 

Deists,  French,  German,  Euro 
pean,  indebted  to  English    ...     110 
Demetrius  the  silversmith       ...    160 
Demons,     traditional,     credible 

31—4,  190—201,  537 
"  Demon"  (daemo n),     ...  ...      32 

Denmark  and  the  Reformation     261 
Desertion  (social  evil)  remedied 

294,  296n. 

"Development        100— 1,  (373,  551- 
Differences,  religious  as  internal 

to  Catholicism  318 

Difficulties,  insoluble,  in  all  spec 
ulation  31, 436—7,  545,  550—1 

Digami 365n 

Digby,  Sir  Kenelm,  on  James  I. 
and  the  schism          ...        232— 3n 


Digby,  Sir  Kenelm,  his  descen 
dant  cited  pref.  notice,  vi. ;  and  31 
'  Dilemma,  a  Tractarian  "  ...  164 
DinotVs  reply  to  St.  Augustine  264 — 5 
Dissent,  a  plea  for  it  264—6,  338—9 
recoverable  only  one  way  ib. 
excellence  of  its  preachers 

27,  29,  339—40 
Divorce  in  England,  its  source 
and  encroachment    ...           53,273 
„        Act  of  1857,  how  carried  55 
„        never  likely  to  be  re 
tracted  54 

,,       should   be   cheapened 
or  costless  to  be  equal          ...      54 
,,        unscriytural  ...  55—6 

evil  of  its  multiplication 

56,  315 
Dodsley,  Art  of  Preaching  cited     16 

Doeg      261 

Donatists  paralleled     ...    99,160,260 
Doubt,  legitimate  use  of  it      ...    550 

"Doxies"          242,  258n. 

Drinking,  its  English  encroach 
ment  333 

Dryden  penitent  328 

Duelling,  Tridentine  penalties  258n. 

Dulia      266n.,  357—8 

Dutch  Proselytism          137n.,  323—4 
Dyspepsia,  a  natural  remedy  for 
It          93,526 


Ecclesiasticus  invaluable  35n. 

Education  of  the  poor  limited      ...      96 

modern        43,  270,  286,  549 

,,        Catholic  specimens    286—7 

Egoism  ...      xiv.,142,  466,  528 

Elect       194,  354 

Emancipation,      Catholic,      its 

prompt  results  ...  214—5 

Empire,  one,  prevalent  or  uni 
versal,  incongruous  ...     309 

,,    Roman  of  prophecy  not 
yet  extinct      ...          ...          ...      51 

Enemy,  best  counsellor         349,  423 
Energy     ...      38,230—1,305-6,532 
England,  her  revolutionary  an 
ticipation  of  Europe             ...      45 
,,        "merry  "once         ...     118 
Epaminondas  celibate  and  con 
tinent  285 

Epictetus,  on  body      ...          88 — 9n. 
Episcopacy  may  survive  other 
principles  or  order   ...    266,  380—1 
„  inadequate  to  unity  382 

„  security  of  royalty 

81,  311— 2n. 

Errata  (Anglican  version)      157,  382 
Error  progressive  213,  514,  552 

Essays  and  Revieivs  135  C7<)«354, 

169—71,  204,  207  et  saepius. 
„    nothing  new  theologically 

212—15 

„    virtual  "  Secularism  "  172,  219 
Eton         67,  286n 
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Eucatalepsia      650 

Eucharist,  demeaned   and  neg 
lected  in  England         272,  275,  278 
„  reception  perilous  in 

doubt  of  Orders          279 

Euripides  ...  146,  530—4 

Evacuation,    daily,  not  always 

indispensable            ...      88-9,526 
Evangelical  movement  providen 
tially   211—2 

,,  clergy  and  laity 
commended  291—2,  349,  508—9 
Evil,  the  Social  ...  258,  292—304 
Exmouth,  Lord,  religious  ...  233 
Externals  in  Catholicism  359—60 
Extracts  in  reading  YGCQVOIC ended 

146,  495—6 


"  Faith,  alone  "  how  legitimate 

411  (406) 

Faith,  threefold  distinguished  360n. 
„      dead  still  precious    208,  360n. 
„      divine  and  hitman,  35 — 6n,  242, 
325,   367—8,   500,   552,   (268, 
386n.) 
„      whole  or  none  (logically) 

171,  372 

Farmstead  moral   system  ex 
ploded  475 

Fashion  and  freethinking       ...    434 
Fasting,  Henry  VIII.'s  quasi- 
papal  relaxation  of  it  ...  90n. 
„     Protestant       ...         279—80 
Fathers,    their    authority   and 

"Popery" 98,100 

„        Anglican  Treatment        100 
Fenelon  on  eloquence  ...      24 

Fenardentius  on  Irenaeus      ...     133 
Fiction,    destitute  of  prejudice, 

might  subserve  Catholicism    ...     226 
Fielding  censured       ...    61,  225,  473 

on  gin  333 

1  Food,  kind  and  proportion  of  it      93 
Formulae,  Anglican,  obsolete  or 

contested       24 

Forty  Days  before  the  Ascen 
sion   243-4 

Fox,  Charles  James:   "Sound 
Protestant  lies "       ...          ...      49 

„    career  and  antecedents        471 
„    Henry  Watson,  mission  to 

India 322—3 

„  ,,  on     Trac- 

tarianism         ...          349—50 
France,  her  revolution  :  causes, 
characteristics        47,  49,  258— 9n., 
316—7 
„       two     principal    errors 

inductive  of  it          49 

„        commercial  treaty  with 

her 481—2 

Free  trade        473, 482 

Freedom,  England's  debt  to  Ca 
tholicism       45,  336 

Freethinkers  may  be  moral     434 — 5 


Freethinkers,  leading,  influenced 

by  pride  and  vanity  ...    434 

Freind,  Dr.  Hist.  Medic.          ...     94 

„  on  St.  Luke          ...    435 

Frugal  Marriages          293  (165— 6n.) 


Gallio 355 

Gap,  Calvinistic  synod  of       ...     134 
Garden  of  the  Soul  specified     463n. 

Garibaldi          169, 342 

Gamck's  "  deep  meditation,"  328n. 

Genius  idolised       38—40,  230—6,  271 

„  key  to  the  abuse 

235—6 

"Generation  and  the  Soul       389—93 
Gibbon,  his  admiration  of  Mo 
hammed       ...          ...  75 — 6 

„        on  Gospel  rigour        ...    362 
„        's  mobility     ...     ib.  and  536 
„       great  merit  as  a  student 

421,445,  496 

Gibbons  on  Rhetoric    ...        19,  (127) 
Gladstone,  Et.  Hon.  W.  E.,  on 
divorce  ...         ...         ...      56 

„          his  decadence      ...    170 
"Glass-houses"          ...         ...    119 

God,  His  being  insoluble          550—1 
„    attributes  distinguished      efi.n. 
,,    glory  our  good     ...          ...    493 

,,    vision        ...          ...          ...    551 

Goddesses  of  Reason  207n. 

Golden  Verses 32,  65,  467 

Goldsmith          17,68 

Goldwin's  Hypochondriacus     451 — 2 
Good  Friday  how  kept  in  Eng 
land   279—30 

Good,  the  Incommutable  235a. 

Good  Works      360—1 

Government,  forms  of  113,  303 

Grace  in  relation  to  Merit  238,  363-4 
,,    superseded  by  knowledge    478 
Graham,  Dr.'s,  exhibition       ...      4C 
Gracian,  Balthasar,  a  maxim        157 

Great  books       48,228 

*  Greatness,  true,  rare      ...       288—90 

,,  conditions  and  com 

putation  of  it  ib.  and  305- -8 

Greatracks  the  Stroker  ...    436 

Greek  Church,  its   schism  as  a 
precedent       ...         ...          ...    257 

,,  ,,  how 

caused  ib.et.24Q 

,,  holds    Transub- 

stantiation     247—8 

Greek  philosophy  eulogised     228—9 
Greek  type  romanised  or  italicised 

89, 19Snn. 

Green's  poem  of  the  spleen     ...    451 
Gregory,  Conspectus,  on  simpli 
city  in  fcod    ...          ...  ...    462 

Grimshaw  of  Haworth...  8,  210 

' '  Guilt-  Guar  dens  "       ...  342n. 
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"  Hal,"  "  old  Harry,  "  deformed 

derivation  of  the  terms        ...    226 
Hall.  Bishop's  Satire  on  Simony 

330,  573 

Hall,  Robert,  how  trained  to  ora 
tory    19 

anecdote   of  him 

333n. 

Hallam  on  early  Catholic  trans 
lations  of  Scripture               ...    158 
Haller's  forbearance  of  vivisec 
tion     221 

Halls  of  Science  ix.,  164-74,  219 

—20,  353 
Hallucinations  and  Illusions    ...    199 

Harris's  paradise          387 

Hastings,  Warren         ...  471  (?) 

Hatred  of  God  and  Christ  173—4, 

203-4 

Hawkesworth's  style 446 

Haywood,  Eliza  ...          ...    216 

Health,  psychical  and  principal 

conditions  of  it          460 

Heart  before  brain      392 

Heath,     Archbishop,      Speech 

against  the  Supremacy  263n. 

Heber,  Bishop,  on  Eril  Angels  191  —  2 

Henry  VI.,        67 

Henry  VIII.,  his  remorse  and  end 

116—7 

„         reason  for  Confes 
sion    243 

Helen,  the  modern       378 

Hepworth  Dixon  ...          39,231 

Heraclitus  on  unbelief  ...    500 

Heredity  (material)     ...    452,  522—3 
Hero-worship  :     see     "  Genius 
idolised  " 

, .  nod,  Thomas,  on  the  Angels  33 
}  Erodes  on  choice  and  depen 
dence  65n. 

,,  ,,  reminiscence  ...  283 
Hippocrates  cited  ...  457,  529 
History,  philosophy  of,  despised 

by  Milton  and  Johnson         ...    485 
Historians,  English,  anti-catho 
lic,  perhaps  unchristian  •        536n. 
„  some  specifically    10,263 

Heresy  what;  knowablo       258n.,  209 
„      as  crime  in  a  clergyman 

352-3 

Hoc  Age  497 

Hogsden  ...          ...          ...     123 

Holiness,  185,  235,  325,  361—3,  381, 

505—6,  509 
Holyoake  on  progress    of  the 

working  classes         169 

Homoeopathy,  possible  design  in 
Providence    ...          ...          ...    528 

Hone's  parodies  and  prosecution  220 
Hooker's  dying  meditation  on 

the  Angels     31,  190n. 

Horace,  Carm.  iii.  6  in  toto  (38), 

514—5 

,,      on  divorce  and  degene 
racy    ...          ...          ...          ...      56 


Horsman,  M.P.,  independence 
on  his  constituents    ...          ...     290 

Hoste,  Sir  William,  eulogised        476 

Huet  on  Ethnic  tradition   and 
quasi-Catholic  parallel,139, 260, 530 

"Huguenot"    ...  ...          ...     515 

Hume,  given  to  scepticism      ...    135 
,,        sources  thereof  ...    434 

,,       his     anti-miracle  argu 
ment  combated         ...          ...     183 

, ,        contrasted  with  Johnson 
(philosophically)      ...          419—20 

Humphry  Clinker       ...       331,  462n. 

Hunter  on  the  principle  of  Life 

302-3 

Huxtable's  reply  to  Goodwin 

174,  189 

Hyperdulia  266,  357—8,  489—91 

Hypochondriacism,  a  Christian 
antidote  to  it  453 

Hypocrisy  at  a  discount  302n. 


Ibbot,  Boyle  lecture  on  Free- 
thinking         ...          ...  213n. 

Ignorance,  invincible  325n. 

,,          when  bliss  ...     277 

Imagination,  its  mid  die  position ; 
importance  of  treating  pruden- 

tially  458—9,497 

Immobility,  45,  174,  367,435,  545,550 
Immoral    men    fundamentally 

unprincipled  235,  295,  470—3 

Immorality  and  unbelief  260,  434—6 

,,  „  apt  to  implant 

intemperance  ...  72 — 3 

Impanation       ...          ...          ...    248 

Impurity  in  literature,  degrees 

of  culpability  61 

Incarnation,   possible   primary 

design  of  it 194r-5 

Incestuous  marriages  minitant      43 

Independent  Whig      270 

Index,  The,  its  Reformed  coun 
terpart  271 

,,    Rambler  and   Johnson  in 

general  in  it  queried  ...    419 

India,  its  dilatory  conversion  319—24 

Indifferentism,  ...       45, 355,  378 

,,         and  her  political  sister  483 

Individualism     877—8 

Induction,  Deduction :  processes 

illustrated 34—5 

Induction  sometimes  noxious  35,  188 
"Indulgences"  Protestant, 202, 

267,  277 
Infallibility  (of  the  Church)   500,  552 

Infanticide      295,488—9 

Insanity,  probable  increase    ...       41 
,,         recent  psychology  too 

material      198,457,459 

" Insects "  (de  Maistre)       ...   313n. 
Intj'iration   distinguished,    ple 
nary  limited  ...    177— 9,  39<> 
,,           mixed  theories   178 — 81 
Intuition  distinguished  32,  34 
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Ireland  misgoverned  ...     121 

*     ,,         Iniquitous  Legislation  127 — 9 

„        temper  how  spoilt  128,  310n. 

Act  of  union  ...     128 

Irish,  reverence  for  their  priests 
contrasted     ...          ...          ...    155 

,,      chaste 301 

Italy,  her  responsibility  in  re 
ference  to  the  papa  cy  ...      50 
,,      appeals  to  Englishmen  on 
the  subject   ...           ib.  and  341— 3 
„      "merry"  till  revolution  - 
ary  intrusion             ...          ...    118 

„      probable  future  118—9 

James  I.,  his  Apology  ...    104 

,,          approximation  to  Ca 
tholicism       232n. 

,,        Irish  policy    ...          ...     128 

James  II.,  his  disadvantages    112n. 

,,          possible  influence  of 
his  profligacy  ...  ...    471 

,,          abdication  contested  271n. 
Japanese  Catholics,  their  extir 
pation  136— 7n. 

Jenner,  Dr.,  noticed     ...  319n. 

Jenyns,  Free  Enquiry  537n. 

Jeroboam          ...          ...  9,  261 

"Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph,"  triple 

type  of  household  and  humanity ,  79 
Jesus  broadly  estimated      546,  (388) 
Johnson's  Sermons      ...          ...      19 

„          on  Milton's  versifica 
tion     ...          ...          ...  33n. 

"Vanity  "cited     ...      66 
„          abstinent  92,  130—1, 424n. 
„         on   mental  manage 
ment  91 

*      ,,            on     luxury,    where 
controverted               ...        125,  129 
„          on  study  similarly   444—5 
,,          in  vindication  of  Ca 
tholicism          281,  535—7 

,,          on    "living     dissec 
tions,"  220—1 

,,          on  restraint  of  pub 
lic  prostitution         ...          ...     296 

„          on  Evangelicalism        418 
,,          on  the  desire  of  fame    404 
,,         his  Parliamentary  De 
bates  on  Spirituous  Liquors  333n. 

,,          Prayers  and  Medita 
tions  417—8,540 

„         Rambler  eulogised  419,423 
,,         excellence  of  conver 
sation  ...  -430n.,  440—2 

„         love  of  paradox  and 
victory  ...  129,  426—30. 

,,         as  a  philosopher  (so 
cially)  ...  *89n,,  424-5 
„          as  a  moralist    226,420—1, 
431 

,,         mental    shock;      in 
firmity        ...  455n.J  131 

,,          stvle,    and    sources 
of  it         418,  422,  430,  437,  443,  446 


Johnson's  style,  why  so  much  said 
on  it,  and  'in  part  on  him    437,  535 

,,          debt   of   England  to 
him  as  a  writer       . . .  430 — 1 

,,         choice   anecdotes   of 
him  ...  ...     130n.,  419n, 

"Johnsonese"  ...  443n. 

Johnson,  James,  M.D.,  on  absti 
nence  ...          ...          ...      90 

Jortin 546 

Jowett,  Professor,  on  the  Atone 
ment   212 

,,  his  subscrip 

tion  to  the  Articles    ...          ...     171 

Judges    and   Juries    (morally) 

294n.,  472 

Judicial  Committee  impartial,  113,115 

Judgment,  modern  qualification 
for  its  exercise  ...          ...    442 

Julian,  Cardinal,  his  warning  to 
the  Pope         261 

"  Juniper  Jacks"  ...     299,  333n. 


Kaffir  war  324—5 

Kaffirs  of  civilisation 465 

Kant  on  conscience    ...  391n. 

Keble,  outcries  ...          ...    115 

King,  a  constitutional  45—6 

Kings,  their  later  despotism  how 

developed        112,  336 

King's  Anecdotes  of   his    own 

Times  440—1 

Kitchin  of  Llandaff     ..,          ...     263 
Klopstock  and  his  Meta          ...    477 
Knowledge  of  men,  236—8,  286,  (198n.) 
Kiiox's  hand  in  the  Anglican 
liturgy  ...          ...  353n. 

Kortholt   ...  ...       110,321n. 

Kynaston,  Dr.,  on  Guardian  An 
gels     189 


Lackington's  Confessions       ...    202 
Lactation  incumbent  on  mothers 

488—9 

Langius,  Epist.  Medicin. ,       ...     464 
Lardner's  Museum       ...          ...    216 

Larrey,  the  great  French  sur 
geon  486n. 

Lateran,  august  council  of     ...    247 
Latin  in  liturgy  147—50,  267 

,,      retention  of  it  in  educa 
tion  and  literature    ...  415 — 6 

Latinisms          432 

Latfia,  see  Dulia. 

Laud's  Prayers  ...         495,  539 

Law's  Serious  Call       362 

,,      minor  particulars  regard 
ing  him  ...         362— 3,  412n.n. 
Leared,    Dr.'s.    dependence    of 

great  thought  on  great  eating     93 
Legh  Richmond  ...  24,  364 

Legislation,   partial  or   impru 
dent,  see  ''Philanthropy." 
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Leibnitz,  his  Sy sterna  Theolo- 

gicuru  2-18 

,,         communication    with 
Bossuet          ...  503 

Lenox,  her  Spiritual  Quixote        224 

Lessius   on  Health  and    Long 
Life  83, 462n. 

Letters  on  Paper  preaching  sub 
servient  to  the  volume          501—2 

Lettsom's  Thermometer          ...     466 

Licentiousness,  Literary  60—1, 225. 

335,  472—3 

Liebig  on  brain  as  affected  by 
thought  and  sensation          ...     457 

Life,  state  less  material,  so  the 
end  in  progress         ...          49 ->,  516 
,,     physiologically      disting 
uished  392—3 

Limerick,  treaty  of     ...          ...     127 

Lingard,  Dr.,  on  the  impropria- 
tion  of  the  monastic  lands     260n. 

"Liquid  fire"  ...  333n. 

Lisbon,  earthquake  of  155,  433 

Lismahagoes    ...          ...          ...     331 

Liturgy,  Anglican,  its  reforma 
tion  probable  171,  302n.,  348, 
351—2 

Lives  of  the  Saints        67n,  235,  271, 
5' '5— 6 

Locke's  dislike  of  disputative- 

ness 429 

,,       rule  and  observance  of 
rationality  in  everything     ...     498 

LOGOS,  The,  held  by  the  ancient 
Jews  76—7 

London,  present  Bishop  of      55,  351 

Long  Parliaments       ...  270n. 

Longinus,  references         422,  438n., 
451n. 

Love,  liabilities  of  violent        452—3 
,,     Platonic  perilous         ...     168n, 
„    of    riches,     honour,     do 
minion,  estimated     ...  403 — 5 

Lower  classes  (urban)  demora 
lised     ...  122,  152,  327,  312,  481 

Lucan  cited         ...         39,  64,  (306n.) 

Lucifer 34,  193—5 

,,        minor  references     230,  340n. 

Lucius  of  Britain,  first  Chris 
tian  King  in  Europe    ...  73 

Lucretius' s  idle  God        ...     182— 3n. 

Lucretius  cited  against  theUni- 
versalists       ...          ...          ...     205 

on  libertinism      205— 6n. 

Luke,  St.,  medical        435 

Lushington's,     Dr.,    judgment 
on  Dr.  Rowland  Williams      113 — 4 

„  paradoxical  distinc 
tion  of  a  Scripture  author  from 
his  inspiration  ...  .  114 

* Luther 107—9,  2S9n. 

,,        minor  references    93 — 9 

289n.,  210n. 

"  The  Luther  of  Italy"    ...        342n. 

Luxury  pernicious    to  nations 
and  individuals       122 — 7,  292,  313 


Luxury  deteriorates  literature  223 
Luxuries,  their  salutary  production 

limited  122 

Lycurgus  475 

Lyra  Apostolica,  list  of  authors  553 
Lyttelton,  Letters  of  the  Second 

Lord 66—8 

,,  virtual  sok'citude  for 

a  Confessor      ib.et.    62 


Macaulay  on  Johnson    ...       129,  424 
McCormack,  Dr.,  on  insanity  457—8 
Machale's,     Archbishop,      evi 
dences  134,  261 

Mackinnon  on  public  opinion        125 
Mackintosh  on  Conscience         391n. 
Madden  on  Genius       ...          ...    450 

Magna  est  veritas,  etc.,  how  413 — 4 

(xvii.,  206,  385) 

"Magnanimity"    ...  196n.,  306 

McLeod,  Dr.,  on  brain  to  the  ex 
clusion  of  mind         ...         199,457 
Maistre,  Count  de,  his  literary 
manner          ...          ...          ...     321 

„        other  references       313,  530 

Malebranche xi.,  457,  525 

Malthus,  well  ...  125,  165n.n. 
Malvenda  on  Antichrist  ...  119 

Mandeville  on  education  of  the 

poor 96n. 

,,  on  luxury     124— 5,  290n 

Manicheans  ...  160,  165,  168,  240 
Manning  v.  Leslie,  Case  Stated 

239n. 

,,  England's  conver 
sion  and  reformation  com 
pared  265 

Mark,    St.,  some  gems  in  his 

Gospel       '     '  ...     372 

Marlborough  psychichally  . . .  289n 
Marriages,  late  second  ...  477 
Mary,  Queen  of  England  316,  344 
Mass,  a  test  of  Catholicity  ...  164 
Mathias  cited,  Pursuits  of  Lite 
rature  200n. 

Matrimony  (sacr  amen  tally)  273  -  4 
Maurice  on  Universalism  ...  20  i 

Mayo,  Dr.,  on  Mind     I">D 

Meals,  best  number  463—6  (469) 
Mediators  of  Intercession  238,  292 
Medical  Experiments,  cruel, 

wanton,  impious  200,  221 
Meditation  extinct  in  English 
men    281,  284 

Medusa  113 

Melancthon  cited         ...         389,536 
Melbourne,  depravity  there     325— 6 
Memory,  its  capability  of  retro 
spect  ...          , 283 

Men  and  money  not  the  magni 
tude  of  a  nation         118—22,  285n. 
Merit     ...         239,  363—6,  406,  507—8 
Metaphysics  aspersed       229—30,  412 
549 
Metastasio        ..  .     534n 
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Micaiahs  262,  452 

Middleton,   Conyers,    and     his 

class  characterised  ...     139 
Mill,  Stuart,  cited,  iterated    141,  298 
Millennium,  Protestant,  its  pros 
pects               313,  433—5 

Milner,  Dean,  on  Clerical  neg 
ligence  in  1812          25 

Milton,  one  essential  service  of 

his  Epic          34 

„        perfection  of  his  verse        33 
,,        his  Samson  Agonistes       534n 
Mimicry  of  Catholicism   159-  61,  509 
Mind   important   in     medical- 
psychology    ...  196,  9,  457—60 
Miracles         183,  218,  243,  397  and  n. 

,,       prove  not  a  writer's  in 
spiration        371—2 

Mission    not  proper    to  a  Na 
tional  Church  ...          ...    377 

Missions  318—25 

Model    Lodging-houses     eulo 
gised;  will  pay       ...  343n. 
Mohammedism    related  to   ante 
cedent  heresy;  its  Arian  and 
quasi-Protestant  original        76—7 
Monastic  system  eligible,  moral 

and  missionary  uses        41,  72,  323 
Monk  Lewis  ...  61,293 

Monk  Sampson  of  Carlyle     ...     231 
Monogamy  congruous  ...    418 

Monotony  of  Life         ...          ...    .499 

Montaigne  in  Malebranche    xi— xii. 
Moore,  the  poet,   more  perni- 

nicious  than  Byron 61 

Morality   important   to    moral 
judgment  and  resource         62,  99, 
125,  297n. 

Moravians        318,  324 

More,  Hannah  ...       12, 342n. 

Moroseness,  distinguished  from 

severity          439—40 

Mortal,  Venial               ...         302,  360 
Mosaic  cosmogony  and  chro 
nology  not  yet  disproved        174—7 
Mysticism          ...              256,  362n.n. 
"Mystery"  in    Scripture     and 
Fathers          274 


*  "Napoleon"  .,.          485 — 7 

.,  minor    references 

(and  see  "Bonaparte") 

307—8,  454 
Napoleon  III.,  Preface  to  his  Life 

of  Caesar         39n. 

,,  antecedents,  &c.,  481 — 2 

Nares,  Archdeacon,  on  Dissent     338 

National  Debt 269,  315 

National  Education  ("  godless  ") 

looming  169,  378 

Natural  Laics         181—9,  218.  433—4 

Nature,  the  greater  miracle    ...     183 

„        in  medical  treatment  528 -9 

,,        virtually    construed  to 

supersede  grace       478 


Natural    Religion,     prospective 
resumption 'of  it       378 

Necessities  endeared  by  luxuries    122 

Necker,  M.,  on  preaching       ...      22 

Nelson's  services ;  moral  perver 
sion     ...          ...          ...          232—4 

"  Nelson,  Richard  "      ...  302n. 

Nemesis,  the  principle  ethically  419n. 

,,         the    mystic  power   in 
relation  to  England  480 — 2 

Nepomucene,  St.  John  243n. 

Newman,  Dr.,  his  secession  346,  349 

,,         Difficulties     felt      by 
Anglicans       ...          ...          346 — 9 

,,         Apologia       ...          543 — 9 

New  sp  ap  er  unity  ...        223 ,  290 

Newton's  diet  in  deep  specula 
tion     88 

„         other  references      ...     35, 
207,  217,  218 

Newton,  John  24,  184,  211,  476 

Nicene    Council,    its      doctrine 
traditional     386 

Nicknames  of  Catholics  still  com 
plimentary     ...          ...          ...     163 

Noblemen,     hereditary,      their 
pitiable  temptations        62,  67,  307 

Non-interference   and    her    re 
ligious  sister  ...          ...    483 

Non-jurors,  a  new    edition  not 
improbable     ...          ...          ...    352 

Norfolk,  "  Johnny,"  Duke  of      211n. 

Notes,   their   perusal   how    ad 
visable  ...         ...          ...   xiv. 

Notes  &  Queries;    and  the  like 
fragmentary  literature         ...    228 

Novel,  The          224—8 

,    modern  sensational       ...    227 


Oaths,  "  downright  Protestant "    335 
Oberlin's  use  of  Swedenborg         393 
Objections,  remark  of  War  bur 
ton       436—7 

"Obscenity"   in  literature  dis 
tinguished      60—1 

Ocellus  Lucan,  on  procreation  297 — 9 

Ofellus 129,  524 

"  Ondsimus  "  on  the  Pulpit .7, 19— 20n. 
Oratory,  how  perfectible  ...  22 
Open-air  Preaching  ...  153 — 7 

Orders,  Anglican  ...      163n.,  279 

Orelli's  vindication  of  his  friend 

Strauss  353,  338 

Origen,  as  exegetical  365,  400— Inn. 
Origeiiists  and  the  Church  83,  203 

Original  sin      273, 390n. 

Osborne,  S.  G.,  cited    ...     342n.,  489 
Oxenstiern's  dictum     ...          ...    290 

Oxford,  Bishop  of         ...        55, 118n. 
,,        University :     persistent 
retention  of  the  Ethics         ...     14S 


Paganism,  modern,  prospective 

207n.  (38,   119) 
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Paine 44n.,  81n.,  135,  174 

Painting,  morally         ...          ...      40 

Palmerston.  Lord,  in  relation  to 
the  Divorce  Act          ...          ...      55 

Paley  on  female  chastity         ...    297 
,,    minor  references  xi.,  172n.,  442 
Panacea  Britannica       ...  541 — 2 

Paper- preaching  and  the  Reform 
ation  .  ...    9— 10,  268n. 

Parliament,  Henry  VIII's.  Long, 

and  Elizabeth's  first    ...    270,  263n. 

Parliamentary  coiruption  128,  269— 

70u. 

Paris,    Dr.    Ayrton,     on   inter 
ruption  of  the  stomach        ...    464 
Parr,  Dr.,  on  luxury  125—6 

„      preface  to  Bellendenus      126, 
411nn. 

„      asaconverser 441 

„      love  of  his  pipe  443—4 

"Parson"         155n.,  279 

Party-names  sometimes   neces 
sary  162-3 

Pascal  on  the  evil  of  eminence     307 

Passaglia          342  and  n. 

Passion    of     Christ,     prudence 
necessary  in  the  consideration 
and  discussion  of  it  439— 40n. 
Pathological  identity  an    argu 
ment  to  unity  of  the  species       176 
"  Pathos  "  in   preaching,    com 
paratively        26—7 

Patriots,  later  39n.,  58,  71,  289—90, 

334n.,  342 

Paul,  St., his  Ordinal  epistles   ...    546 

„        "  falling  away   first  " 
2  Thess.  ii.  3,  what  possibly       134 
Pauperism  ...  ...         313,342 

Paytow  &  Elston  26V 

"  Peace  of  the  Soul"  cited        197n. 
"Pedantry  "  extenuated         x. — xii. 
Pelagianism  73—4,  (478) 

Pellicacy,  less  bad  than  scorta- 
tion;       and     adhesive,    than 
capricious      ...          ...          ...    448 

Penal  Laws.    See  "Ireland." 

Penn's  Dedication  to ;  etc.  334 

"Persecution"       solution       of 
Catholic          ...  49—50,  (268> 

„  possible  future  119,  137, 

356 

,,  Protestant    analo 

gies  ...  49,  127—9,  316,  336,  377 
Pentapolis  and  its  catastrophe 

still  possible  ...  205—6,  452n. 
Perfection,  intrinsic  what  185,505 
Pertinax  the  sceptic  . .  ...  429 

Peter  Imp's  prescription  ...  334 
•  Peter,  St.  The  Bock  100—7  (382) 
Petvin  on  mind  ...  45 In. 

Phaethon ...    340 

Philanthropy,  spurious     43,   95 — 6 
(317),  320 

dis 
tinguished  from  Charity      ...    326 
"Philosophers"       110—11,  (47,  317) 


Philosophy   traditional ;      recent 

vii.,  228—9,  393 
„  further       sect      and 

system  superseded  420,  (367) 

Phrenology          ...  196,478—9 

Physician,  parallel  of  priest  275 — 6 
Physicians,  later  indulgent  92 — 4 
Pills,  the  proper  recipients  of 

them     89,90 

Piozzi,  Mrs.,  her  account  of  Italy  118 
Pius  V.  and  the  stews     ...  297n. 

Placete  la,  his  Christian  Casuist  363 
Plagiarism  ...      xi.,  21,  159,  543 

Plainness  of  speech  distinguished 

from  pruriency          ...  60 — 1 

Plan  of  the  Work  ...  501—2 

Plato  on  the  source  of  disease       197 
Platonic  division  of  the  soul       391n. 
"  Playing  at  learning "  ...     172 

Police  indispensable    ...          ...    327 

Polish  insurrection  of  1862-4          312 
Polygamy  not  permitted  Chris 
tians  448 

minor  references  43,  302, 
531 
"  Polyphilus,"    or  the  versatile 

student  445n. 

Pomposo  of  Churchill    ...  521 — 2 

Poor,  the  proper  test  of  a  state 
and  Church's  efficiency  121—2, 152, 
376 
„    comforts  of  English  about 

1450 303n. 

Pope  hated       260 

Pope's  privation  of  his  tempc- 
ralty  probably  serious     50—1,  483 
„     probable  future  ...      ib. 

Popes,  primitive    claimants  of 
their  prerogative  74,  106 — 7 

"  Pope  Joan"  263n. 

Pope,  the  Catholic  poet,  some 
time  as  inspired      ...          ...     485 

„    minor  references      54,  89n.,  438 
Popery,  Puseyism,  and  Irving- 
ism  popularly  tested  ...     162 
Position,  as  such,  no  proof  of 
true  greatness          ...          ...     289 

Poverty,  a  modern  cure  for  it,  165—6 

Powell,  Baden 218 

Prayer  in  relation  to  Natural 

Laws  182,  185—8 

Prayerlessness  privately,    how 
determinable          ...          ...    342n. 

"  Precepts"  distinguished.    See 

"  Counsels  " 

Presence  of  Christ  in  the  En- 
charist  more  than  "spiritual" 

100,  248,  272—3 
(The)  Present,  morally 

197n.,  497—9 

Price,  Dr.  Richard 269n. 

Prideaux,  Dean,  on  Mohammed 

76,77 

,,              his    solid    apo- 
pthegm  on  textuaries        ...   102n. 
"  Priest "         239,  282 
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Priestley          208 

Principles,   private  recorder 

commended  ...          ...     493 

Prisons,  luxurious  forewarned    43n. 

Pritchard,  Dr.  170 

Probabilities,   the  Reformation 
absent   ...  47—50,  96—97,  309—14, 
836—7 

Proclus  on  Providence          32,  415n. 
Professors  of  Theology,  modern 

qualification  ...       171,  (213) 

Progress,  genuine     47—50,  101,  373, 
544 
See   further   "  Prosperity." 

„         Catholic  and  Protest 
ant  distinguished    ...  551 — 2 
,,         of  the  working  classes 

96,  109,  356 
Prophecy,  Messianic    ...          ...     214 

„          prospective   385,  413,  552 
Prosecution  of  clerical  heresy 
strictly  legitimate     ...  352 — 3 

,,  necessaiy  to  eccle 

siastical  identity        113—5,  351—3 

Proselytism      310 

Prosperity,  true  and  secular  dis 
tinguished    120—2,  309 

"Protestant"    eminently    appli 
cable  to  the  Church  of  England     158, 
164,  503 

Protestantism,  its    essence,  re 
sults,  and  prospects  134,  213, 
342— 3,  361,  377—8 
its  good,  whence 

341—3 

Prudentius  on  one  way  in  reli 
gion  44n. 

,,          on  Catholic  Christi 
anity  as  virtually  Patriarchal    140 
Pseudo-episcopi  ...  ...     116 

Public  Opinion  estimated  290 — 1 

(118,  223,  379,474) 
typical  paper  so 

called  291-2 

Public  Schools  and  Universities  286— 8 
Pulteney  (Lord  Bath)  eulogised 

441,  471 
Punishment,  primary  intention 

of  it  42,95 

Punishments,  shameful  where 

eligible         94-5 

Purgatory       202,  277 

Pusey,   Dr.,  on  Baptism,  eulo 
gised  344 

his  tactics         160,  (50J») 
Pyrrhonism      ...       135,  208,  219,  429 
Pythagoras  on  soul  and  life       224n. 
„         on    temperance    in. 

Jamblichus 467 

,,         a  type  of  Ethnic  tra 
dition  ift.ii. 


Quintilian   cited    or   adduced. 
See  Motto  to  the  Letters,  and  17, 
494,  496 


Ramazzini,    on    the  diseases  of 

artisans       122—3 

„  on    simplicity    in 

medicine        529 

,,  a  minor  reference       79 

Rascolnics  of  Russia   ...  312—3 

Raynal,  Abbe,  Johnson's  treat 
ment  of  him  ...  419n. 
Reading,  its  prudential  regula 
tion                ...               61,  246,  445n. 
,,        for  honours  instanced 

143—4 

"Reason,"  psychically,  its  dis 
tinction  attempted         34,  391,  393 
Reason,  inordinate.    See  "  Cri 
ticism." 
Recusants  and  timeservers 

261—2,  337 
Reformation,    retributive,    yet 

indefensible       260,  (129) 

,.  Old  Testament 

parallels 261,  374  ;  9,  160 

,,  presumptuous, 

sacrilegious       ...         260—1,  (341) 

,,       as  heretical :  its  specific 
distinction   from,    antecedent 

heresy  134—5 

,,       effect  on  policy,  morals, 
and  religion  ...          ...          135,  343 

See  further  "  Protestantism." 

"  Reformed  rakes  "      296 

Reformer,  the  first  premundane, 

paradisaical    ...    389 

Reid,  M.  D.,  on  fasting  ...      90 

Rejected  Addresses      ...          ...    543 

Religion  as  practical    . . .         366,  406 

Reminiscence,  ancient  fancy  of   228, 

283 

Renegades  and  reactionists     ...    504 

Renty,  de  362 

.Repetition  in  oratory  sometimes 
judicious         ...  ...  ...       24 

*liestitution  of  Church  Property 

341,  343—4 

Retirement  (aerate)        ...  280-4 

Reviewers,  their  neglect  as  a 

sword  543 

Revolution,  the  Caroline     268n.,  340 
See  further  "  Charles  I." 

of  1688  113,  269— 71n.,  368 
Revolutions  often  wanton,  nox 
ious     81,135,317 

See  further  "France." 
Reynolds,  G.  W.  M.,  his  style  of 

novel  61 

Reynolds,  John,  on  Angels     ...      33 
Reynolds,  Miss,  noteworthy  re 
mark  on  Johnson      ...          ...     131 

Reynoldes,  Bishop,  on  the  Soule 

390-ln. 

Richardson,  the  Novelist,  eulo 
gised  224,  (335n.) 

Rich,  necessarily  attracted    by 

an  Establishment       376 

Rishton  on  the  Anglican  schism 

67n.,  116,  262—3 
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Rome,    the   city's    prescite  or 
possible  future  ...          ...     119 

Rousseau's  Confessions  ...      60 

,,          on  the  stage  ...329n. 

„          estimated  by  Cobbett    317 

Rural  and  Model  Cottages    303.  343, 

474 

„     poor  deserted     ...  334n. 

Russell,  Professor,  of  Maynooth    248 
Russian  Church  as  Anglican    312—3 


Sabellianism    far   better   than 

Arianism        208 

Sadler,  Michael  Thomas         ...     123 
Saints  best  moralists    ...  198n. 

Salisbury,  Bishop  of  (Hamilton) 

55—351 
Sallust  on  ambition     ...          ...    404 

Samson's  riddle  ...      389,  (253) 

Samuel  and  Israel:  Reformed 
parallel  of  his  rejection  and  its 
results  ...          ...          ...    261 

Sanctity,  extra-Catholic         325,  361 
Sanctorius         ...          ...          ...     461 

Sanders  on  the  Schism...  116—7 

„      De  Clave  David  263n. 

Santiago  155 

Sardanapalus,  his  maxim       ...      57 
Saxons  exclusively  Catholic   ...    265 
Schlegel,  Frederick,  on  Moham 
med    77—8 

„        his  division  of    man 

psychically 393 

,,         a  conjecture  to  his 

credit  289n. 

Sciences,  insulated,  as  a  demo 
cracy  198—9 

Scott  estimated  ...  225—7 

Scott's  service  to  Catholicism...     226 
„      his  Peveril  cited  on  An 
glicanism  and  swearing      266,  335 
"  Scription  "  useful,  if  not  indis 
pensable  in  oratory  ...  17,  24 

,,  precepts    for   the 

conduct  of  literary    ...  494—5 

Scripture ;  the  meaning,  not  the 
words,  is  Scripture   ...         242,  (98) 

,,          limitation  of  it  con 
sequently  as  a  rule   of  faith 

viii.— ix.,  98,  (157—8),  372—4 
„  the     dead,     though 

written  Word  ib.,  add "388—9 

as  the  Statute-book 

380,  388—9 

„         it  and   the    Church 
how  correlative         ...          ...    372 

,.          Church      primary, 
and  the  interpreter    ib.  and  367 — 8 

,,          the  Canon  incapable 

of  further  settlement  ...      30 

„         how    the    Word    of 

God 177 

,,         fhefacfs  of  it  funda 
mental  to  the  theology  179, 413, 544 


Scripture,  the    literal    meaning 
primary         ...          ...  178—9 

,,          general    interpreta 
tion  proper,  figurative  excep 
tional  ...          ...          ...       ib. 

,,  figurative  not  diffi 
cult  400n. 

„  historical,  precep 
tive,  not  necessarily  mvstical 

178—9,  "(396,  401n.) 

,,          Catholic    circulation   158 

„          last    extra  -  Catholic 

remnant  of  Divinity,  43,  114,  372, 

380 

„  ultimate  and  exclu 
sive  appeal  of  Protestants, 
even  ultra- Anglican  ...  374 

alone         134—5, 163,  235, 
374—5,  363,  378 
,,          mav  prove  much  or 
little  31,  33,  168,  242,  338—9 

,,          some  differences  be 
tween  the  Catholic  and  An 
glican  Versions       156n.,  370,  382n. 
Sehola    Salerni,    on    wine    and 

mealtimes      460,464 

Schoolmen        27,34 

"  Scolding,"  pulpit       27 

Scripture  Readers,  blind  useful    158 
Secularism,  lectures        ...          164—74 
Secularity  in  a  Church  suicidal 

257-62,  259n. 
Seduction,  its  fearful  havoc  and 

sinful  enormity  ...    295—6,489 

Self-reliance  in  religion     368—9,  378 

Semi- Communion  vindicated    239 — 42 

Sensibility  inspired  by  the  novel 

dangerous      ...          ...  224 — 5 

Sensuality  serious,  62, 235—6,258—9, 
295,  297n. 

„          a  distinction  here  ...     62 
,,          probable     increase, 
causes  ...         ...          302 — 4 

(286,293) 

„         penalties  59,  62,  300—1, 
489 

Sermons,  Catholic        ...       26—7,  29 
Servants  and  masters  ...          ...    539 

Severity    distinguished,     253,     326, 
419n.,  439—40 
Seward,    Miss,    on    Johnson's 

talk 426 

Sexes,  contiguity          ...  186n. 

Sexton,  Dr.,  on  the  Essays  and 

Reviews          169—172 

"  Shakspere,"  orthographically  67n. 
,,  his     Henry     the 

Sixth  .: ib. 

„  other    references  14(1, 

226,  534 

Shaftepbury,  Lord,  a   question 
for  him  ...          ...          ...     151 

Sherwood,     Mrs.     her    sweet 
stories  ...          ...  421n. 

Shrewsbury,  Earl  of    ...  2]  In. 

Silence,  internal,— virtual  prayer  187 
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Sisterhoods,  Anglican,  theoreti 

cally   ............    545 

Simony  in  the  Anglican  Church    330 

—1,  537 

Simpson,  Francis         ......     157 

Skelton,  Phillip    ...       210—11,  439n. 
Slavery.     See  "  Councils  " 
Sleep  in  relation  to  diet  ...    468 

Smith,  Adam,  on  casuistry  ...  369 
Smith,  Edward,  M.D.,  his  in 

dulgent  dietary         ...          ...      94 

Smoke,  mooted  ...  303,  444,  (445) 
Society  and  Solitude  ...  284  —  6 
Socini  had  as  much  right  as 

Luther  to  innovate    ...          ...    212 

Socrates    on  luxury  and  tem 

perance     ......  123,  467 

„      on  knowing  the  world      236 
,,        on  self-knowledge  as 

pre-requisite  to  office  471  —  2 

,,        whether  not  mad  !  388 

Songs,  old,  of  Courtier  and  Cap      57, 

516—20 

Sophist  now  the  danger  397n. 

Sophrosyne    ...         196—  7n.,  288—  9n. 
Sortes  Sanctae    ...  ...  158  —  9 

Soul  life  .........    393 

Spain,  equivocal  diplomacy  482n. 
Speciea  Intelligibiles  ...  177n. 

,,       unity  of  human          ...    176 
Spencer,   Thomas,  in   point  of 

preaching        .........     23 

"  Spiritual  Combat  "  on   self- 


conquest 


363u. 
merit  506—8 
200—1,  388—9 


Spiritualism  perilous 

Spurzheim  on  Insanity       ...    41,  457 

Squiers,  of  Shoreditch,  his  multi 

tudinous  communicants       ...    273 
Statistics  abused  ......     189 

Sterne,  estimated  by  Warburton  250 
Stoics  plain-spoken      ...          ...      61 

Stonhouse,  (Sir  James,  Vicar  of 

Islington?),  universalist       ...    205 
Strauss  as  Luther        ......    389 

,,      coarse  epithet  applied  to 
the  received  sense  of  the  Incar 
nation  .........    213 

Street  preaching  ...  153  —  7 

Strength  as  dependent  on  food  ...  93 
Struensee,  profligate  ;  so  selfish, 

imprudent,   and   irresolute,  297n. 
Suarez  abstinent         ...          ...        86 

DeAngelis      ......        33 

on  Development  100—1 

St.  Peter          ......      104 

Latin  in  Liturgy  148—9 

Inspiration      ...          ...       177 

minor  references  194,  248,  258, 
490 
Success  no   test    of  greatness 

(39),  306 
Suicide  ......  332—3 

„        on  the  increase          ...    t&.n. 
„       relative  frequency,  Pro 
testant  and  Catholic  ...       ib. 


Supremacy,  Anglican,  unpre 
cedented  112—3 

,,  proper    foundation 

Eliza-bethan,  though  pioneered 
by  Henry      ...  ...  263n. 

,,             of  a  Woman  criti 
cised  ib. 

Swearing,     colloquial,   its  pro 
gress  and  prevalence       38,  334«— 5 

,,        habit  promptly  relin 
quished          ...          ...          ...     476 

Sweden  and  the  Reformation        261 
Swedenborg  partial  to  Moham 
med    75 

,,  on   the  source  of 

disease  and  derangement    ...     197 

„  his  Earths  in  the 

Universe         ...          ...          ..      216 

,,  Night -Book    and 

' '  hallucination "        ...  386—  7 

,,  stress  on  "uses  "     398 

„  Apocalypse      Re 

vealed,  analytically   ...       399—403 

„  on  the  Infinite     414—5 

„  other  treatises  406,  412 

,,  manner         philo 

sophical,  theological  389, 399 

,,  great  merits  as  a 

psychologist,  moralist,  £c., 197, 399, 
405-6 

,,  his    exaggeration 

of  the  Word  (written)  178, 396, 400—3 

,,  science  of  corres 
pondences,  and  implements 
of  metaphorical  interpreta 
tion  400—2 

,,  on        obedience; 

faith;    grace   and  freedom; 
analytically  ...          403—10 

,,           credentials/iro  and 
con       394r-9 

,,  miracles  his  pro 

phetic  wane     ...          ...  397 — 8 

,,  why        so        much 

about    him      .'..      179n.,  394, 398—9 

„  prospects  of    his 

New  Jerusalem          ...          412 — 4 
Swift  on  reading  sermons         12 — 13 
,,     corporeal         degeneracy 

(English)         300 

,,     merits  of  his  conversation  441 
Sylla,  some  estimate   ...  306-7 

Tacitus  on  the  moral  effects  of 
licentiousness  in  men  and 
women  ...  ...  ...  295 

Tait,  Bishop     55,  302 

Tamerlane's  maxim     497 

Taxation,  morally  121,  269,  315 

Taylor,  Bishop 's,Ductor  Dub i- 

tantium         368—70 

,,  Golden  Grove 

and  Holy  Living      . . .          368,  421 
„  select  prayers  282, 
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Taylor,  the  Platonist 233 

Tavern,  the  London,  accessible 
to  few  guests,  however  invi- 

tantof  all  331,  (289) 

Tea  may  be  noxious     ...         425,  528 

.,    multiplied  meals 464 

Teeth,  premature    decay  pre 
valent  461—2 

Temperance     may     be    higher 
than  patience,    and     qualify 

for  it  307-8 

„     abstinence  conducive  to  it    92 
„  in  licitis  ...    620 

Temple  of  Solomon,  a  mark  of 

revelation       401n. 

Temple,  Lord,  Churchill's  model 

nobleman      64 — 5 

Temple,  Sir  William,  his  style  437—8 
„  on  Heroism  306 

Tennent,     Sir     Emerson,      on 
Ceylonese  missions   ...          ...    323 

Terms  in  theology,  apposite  im 
portant    248-9,358-9 

Tertullian  on  the  Soul        ...    390—1 
solid  sentences  103,389 
Testimony  to  the  Scripture  mi 
racles  virtual  experience        ...     183 
Thackeray's  exclusion  of  ,reli- 
ligion  from  periodical  litera 
ture  236 

Thackrah,  of  Leeds,  on  the  sani 
tary  subject  122 

Thau'ler  on  clerical  abuses        256—7 

Theatre  mooted  ...  328—30 

„      a  grave  objection  to  it        ib. 

Theatres  for  preaching     151—2,  378 

*Theoloay          366-8 

„      minor  references  33,  253, 358, 
389 

ThelwairsRhythmus...  33n. 

"Theoloquy"  ...     253,388—9 

Theotokos  249 

Thomas,  St.,  on  an  gels ;  divorce  ; 
action ;  the  Cup ;  latria,  &c, ; 
faith;   the  Levitical  institu 
tions  ;  flesh  for  food    32  ;  55 ;  197  ; 
241 ;  266,  357— 
9:  360;400n.; 
466 

other  references 
235,  278,  289.  545,  551 

Thuanua  on  clerical  scandal- 
ism  259 

Thucydides.  his  profound  renex- 
ions  on  the  Corcyrean  •edi 
tion  317n. 

"Times,"  the  newspaper,  cha 
racterised  ...  20n.,  46,  291,  342n. 

Title  of  the  Hook,  old  and  new    541 — 2 

Tocqueville,  de.  81,  121,  302n. 

Toland's  Amyntor  on  limitation 
of  the  canon  ...  •  •  •  372 

Toleration  limited  219—20,  326,  336 

Toy-books  of  the  day  ...  172n. 


,  its  occasion    ...       3-W. 
»,  „     specific  aim       346 

„    probable  design 
in  Providence  ...         212,347 

Tract  Ninety,  character  and  con- 

sermences       346,349 

Tradition,  its  importance  to  Scrin- 
ture  and  the  Church  ...         98,  373 
Protestant  treatment 

of  it 374 

Ethnic  191,  537;  and 
see  "Huet." 

Transportation  censured  325 — 7 

*Transubstantiation  ...    247—9 

,,  stress  on  the 

doctrine.force  of  the  term  240,  248 
Trent,  Council  of,  its  decrees, 
as    possibly   related    to    the 
French  Revolution          ...    258— 9n 
,,    on  one    species    as    suffi 
cient  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  241 
Trimmer,  Mrs.,         ?07.  325n.,  364—5 
Trinity,  doctrine  of  the  "Blessed, 
threatened        ...        206—7,51,381 

,,  why  proba.hly  still  re 
tained  in  extra- Catholic  com 
munities  380—1 

„         sublimity  and  fructifi 
cation  of  thp  doctrine          207,  406 
Trusler,  the  Lithographer  of  Ser- 
•mops  ...          ...  14 — 15 

"Truth  is    great,"   &c.   See 

" Magna"  &c. 
Truth,  love  of  intrinsic  ...    436 

as  a  pair  of  shoes  (Bos- 
well)    450 

Truthfulness  in  talk  examined 

426—30 

Truths  of  faith  interdependent     213 
,,      an  illustration  ...    272 

Turkish  policy  of  Protestantism 

78,480 

Tyrrell,  Secularist,  his  lecture  on 
Solomon  167—9 


TTllm an  on  genius        ...          ...     230 

Unction  (the  Sacrament)  in  St. 

James  242—4 

vindicated     220 

Understanding    in   Delation    to 

Will  ...          391n.,  125—6,  467 

United  States,  civil  war   ...     40,  312 

flagrant  Sectarian 
ism.     See  "  American  infidelity  " 

Unities,  dramatic 533— \ 

Unity  99—100,  381—?. 

Unioersalism       ...  ...  201 --6 

,,  next,  Broad  step      204n. 

Unnatural  enormity.  See  "  Pen- 
tapolis" 

"Usefulness" 284 

See  further  "  Life,  state; "  and 

"Meditation" 
Usury 270,  314-5 


374 
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Vain-glory  fundamental  to  much 
exemplary,  yet  selfish  and  se 
cular  a.gency  ...  I97n. 
Valliere  la         ...          ...          ...      79 

Van  Mildert,  Boyle  Lecture    77, 110, 
131,  195 

Vanity  and  Scepticism  434 — 5 

Varenius  on  Japan       ...        136 — 7n. 

Velleities  86n. 

Veron  358 

Verres,  his  antecedents  ...     472 

Via  Media  3!S,  (171,  266,  338,  352) 
Victor  Emmanuel  ...  117—8,  482 
Virginity  sacred  ...  165n. 

Vision,  the  beatific,  limited  406,  551 
Visitation  of  the  sick,  Anglican 

275—6,  278 

Volunteers        481 

Voltaire    indebted    to    English 

Deists  ...     no 

,,          on  the  diffusion  of  re 
ligion  as  impeded  by  division    322 
Vulgate,  its  authority    166n.,  (171n.) 


Walpole's  hireling  writers      269—71 
War.  often  connected  with  re 
ligious  differences  311 — 3 
„    condition  of  its  cessation 

ib.  and  4S3— 4 

War  in  peace                 ib.  and  480—1 
Warburton  on  inspiration  com 
mended         178 

,,          "doxies"  ...  258n. 

„         sceptical  objections 

436—7 

,,  the  accommodation 
of  Scripture  to  popular  pre 
judice  434—5 

,,          the  frivolity  of  later 

literature      222—3 

his  style    ...  432—3 

, ,          Divine  Legation  68n . ,  432 
See  further  "  Truth,  love  of." 
Washington,  psychically       ...  2S9n. 
Watson,  Bishop,  on  the' debt  of 

Europe  to  English  Deism          110 

Watson,  Joshua,  landed          ...     323 

Watts  on  heresy  as  predicable      209 

,,    the  function  and  limitation 

of  reason  in  religion  209—10 


Watts,  his  virtual  Sabellianism 


Webster  morally  indebted  to 

the  Rambler  ...  421 

Wellington,  psychically,  morally 

289n..  307 

Welsh  Cynicism  ...  72—3 

Wemerism       ...          ...  333 

Wesley  and  Whit efi eld,  as  in 

Providence   ...          211 

their 

effect  on  prenching  7 — 8 

Westbury,  Lord  Chancellor,  his 
sale  of  livings       ...  ...        331 

Whitaker,  Origin  of  Arianism  75-6 
Widows  and  widowers  365,  477 

Wife,  types 531,  533 

Will,  the  faculty.     See  "  Under 
standing" 

Williams,  Dr.  "Rowland  114,211 

Wilmot,    Judge,  his  retirement 

282—4 
Wine,  use  of  it    ...        462—3,  468—9 

Win  slow,  Dr.  Forbes 457 

Wisdom  described    and  distin 
guished  vi.  cum  529,  51,  196n., 

21 6n.,  290 
See  further  "Ages  comparatively" 

Women  in  Euripides 531 

,,      medically        ...  79 — 80 

Words  and  forms  necessary  or 
useful  in  religion      44, 359,  379  —80 
See   further    "  Creeds"   and 

"Terms" 

Words  for  things  (rhetorically)     491 
Wordsworth,     Canon,    on   the 
Apocalypse    ...          ...          ...    118 

Worgan,  the  poet          ...        318— 9n. 
World  not  necessarily  wiser  since 

older  467 

Worlds  more  than  One  mooted  215 — 9 


Xenophon  on  action  as  correc 
tive  of  thought          91 


'  Year  of  grace ' 
Zuinglius 


...    125 

),  201,  212 


P.  S. 

Burney,  Miss,  Letters  of  Johnson  to  her  suggested  for  publication  130n. 

Syncretismus  (amalgamation)  of  the  Churches  an  impossibility     5u3 

See  further  "Articles",  "Protestant",  "  Tractariauism". 

Wiseman,  Cardinal,  on  the  importance  of  inward  truthfulness  in  collo 
quial  debate 428 


ERRATA. 


IF  a  thing  be  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  well.  Since, 
therefore,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  perfect  a  protracted  and 
intricate  work  on  a  first  or  even  a  second  issue,  should  the  first 
have  been  much  enlarged,  particularly  when  the  type  is 
small,  the  author  is  induced  to  compile  a  list,  which  may 
supply  deficiencies  so  far  as  at  present  known.  He  hopes  to 
be  pardoned  his  scrupulosity,  having  directed  some  attention 
in  his  time  to  literary  minutiae,  and  being  desirous  that  of  his 
pages  the  texture  should  be  accurate  as  well  as  the  substance 
salutary,  for  something  is  due  to  the  language  as  well  as  the 
conscience  of  his  countrymen,  and  next  to  truth  he  would  be 
studious  of  its  vehicle.  It  may  also  serve  some  future  or 
indefinable  purpose,  and  consequently  be  prudent  to  exercise 
emendation,  while  errors  are  patent  to  him  who,  while  most 
cognisant  of  them,  is  at  the  same  time  most  responsible. 

To  a  few  items  less  obviously  traceable  to  typographical 
inaccuracy,  or  ivhich  affect  the  sense,  and  not  merely  precision, 
uniformity,  consistency,  a  single  asterisk  is  prefixed,  and  to 
one  a  double,  since  involving  an  unfounded  imputation. 

Page  vi,  running  title,  for  "Prefatory  Notes  "  read  "  Prefatory  Notice". 
„    32,  for  "  angele ' '  read  "  angels ' ' . 
,,    41,  note  2,  for  "note "  read  "Note". 
„    43,  note  1,  similarly. 

,,    56,  for  "  proveability  "  read  "  provability  ". 
„    57,  at  "  bodily  "  affix  (2),  in  reference  to  the  footnote. 
*Page  62,  for  "privileges.   Confesr-ion  "  read  "  privileges,  confession". 
,,    63,  for  "  Lyttleton  "  read  "  Lyttelton  ". 
„    61,  after  "  voluptas  "  there  should  be  a  full  stop. 
„    68,  after  "  Armstrong"  in  the  footnote  the  same,  not  a  comma. 
„    70,  footnote  2,  for  "  No.  5"  read  "  No.  6  ". 

„    71,  for  "  authors  as  well  placemen"  read  "  authors  as  well  as  placemen". 
*Page  75,  for  "  its  unitj-  "  read  "his  unity". 

„    93,  after  "  eaters."  before  "The"  uttix  the  double  comma  of  quotation  ("). 
„  110,  for  "  Voltare  "  read  "  Voltaire  ". 
,,    ,,    for  "  imposters  "  read  "  impostors  ". 
*Page  144,  for  '-new  class  "  read("low  class". 

„     145,  for  "  corporal "  read  ''  corporeal ". 

*Page  116,  after  "  the  younger"  add  "  Pliny"  within  the  comma. 
,,      ,,   for  "  Panegyrio  "  read  "  Panegyric  ". 

,,  „  for  "  Verrince"  read  "  T'errince'',  and  similarly  perhaps  in  some  other 
places,  where  the  oe  is  misplaced  for  the  as,  or  more  distinctly,  oe 
for  ae. 
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"*Page  149,  for  "English  Catholics"  read  "English  acatholics". 
„  157,  footnote  4,  for  "  1  Cor.  viii.  9"  read  "1  Cor.  vii.  9". 
„  160,  footnote  1,  for  "Acts  xix.  34—8  "  read  "Acts  xix.  24-^8  ". 
„  175,  for  "  Qui  vivat "  read  "  Qui  vivit ". 
„  187,  footnote,  for  "is  morally"  read  "are  morally".' 
„  195,  for  "  Jude  8  "  read  "  Jude  6  ". 

„  197,  for  "  Swedish  philsopher  "  read  "  Swedish  philosopher  ". 
„  198,  the  dash  (— )  should  have  been  omitted  before  "more  traditional", 

and  should  precede  "  less  material ". 
„  205,  for  "  rehngishment "  read  "  relinquishnrent ". 
„    „    footnote  3,  for  "  Burnett "  read  "  Burnet". 
,,  213,  for  "become  the  cool "  read  "  become  cool". 
*Page  268,  note  2,  for  "this  country"  read  "  his  country  ". 
„  260,  for  "Donatist "  read  "  Donatists". 
,,  277,  for  " Indulgencies "  read  "  Indulgences". 
,,  278,  for  "travelling"  read  "traveling". 
„  282,  for  "impared"  read  "impaired". 
„  284,  for  "modern  ma  "  read  modern  man". 
„     ,,    for  "acton"  read  "action". 
„  317,  note  1,  the  o  in  "dikaiosei"  should  have  been  accentuated  after 

the  plan  proposed  for  pursuance  in  the  note,  page  198. 
„  331,  for  "unsolicited  by  him,  Barrington"  read  "unsolicited  by  him. 

Barrington". 
„  355,  near  the  foot,  for  the  full  stop  after  "those  things"  substitute 

a  comma. 

„  357,  for  "  apppoach  "  read  "  approach  ". 
„  3S1,  note  3,  for  "  Rom.  xvi.  6"  read  "Rom.  xv.  6". 
„  3S6,  running  title  at  the  top,  for  "  PAPERS  OFPOSTHUMUS  "  read  there 

and  subsequently  to  page  502  inclusive  (where  see  note)  "  MIXED 

SELECTIONS    FBOM   THE    PAPEBS  ". 

,,  388,  for  "  defence"  read  "  defense  ". 
„  427,  for  "  Jonhson"  read'"  Johnson" 
„  426,  for  "  Sanctorious  "  read  "  Sanctorius  ". 
„  482,  for  "interpositions"  read  "interposition". 
*Page  438,  note  3,  for  "  Sir  Richard's"  read  "  Sir  Richard  Steele's  ". 
„  492,  for  "  ito  his  chambers  "  read  "  into  liis  chambers  ". 
,,  498,  for  "and,  consequently"  read  "and  consequently". 
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